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CHAPTER  y I,, ' 

FORMATION  OF  A  DEMOCRATIC  COuS>:iLTUTION.'— ^FEtiM  THE 
REVOLT  AT  VERSAILLES  TO  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CON- 
STITUENT ASSEMBLY. — OCT.  7,  1789 — SEPT.  14,  1791. 

"  In  every  coimtiy,"  says  Sallust,  "  tliose  who  have  no    chap. 
property  envy  the  good,  extol  the  bad,  deride  antiquity,       ^^' 
support  innovation,  desire  change  from  the  alarming  state      ^''^^• 
of  their    own  affairs,  live  in  mobs   and  tumults,    since  „  .  ^• 

1  •  f  f>  1  Ruinous 

poverty  has  nothnig  to  fear  from  such  convulsions.     But  effects  of 

T       , ,  . ,  1  .  .         .  the  removal 

many  causes  made  the  city  populace  pre-eminent  m  these  oftheAs- 
respects  ;  for  whoever  in  the  provinces  were  most  remark-  p^is.^  ^° 
able  for  their  depravity  or  self-sufficiency — all  who  had 
lost  their  patrimony,  or  their  place  in  society — all  whom 
wickedness  or  disgrace  had  driven  from  their  homes,  found 
their  way  to  Rome  as  the  common  sewer  of  the  Republic.""" 
The   French  Assembly  experienced  the  truth  of  these 

*  "  Semper  in  civitate,"  says  the  historian,  "  qiiibus  opes  nullfc  sunt,  bonis 
invidcnt,  males  cxtollunt ;  vctera  odcre,  nova  cxoptant,  odio  suanim  rcrum 
mutari  omnia  student ;  turba  atque  seditionibus  sine  cura  aluntur ;  quoniam 
egestas  facile  habetur  sine  damno.  Sed  urbana  pleljcs,  ea  vero,  prreceps  ierat 
multis  dc  caasis ;  nam  qui  ubique  probro  atque  pctulantia  maxume  prajstabant, 
item  alii  per  dcdecora  patrimoniis  amissis,  postremo  omncs  quos  flagitiuni  aut 
facinus  domo  expulerat,  hi  Komam  sicuti  in  sentinam  confluxenint." — Sallust, 
Bell.  Cat.  §  37. 

'./   VOL.  IT.  A 
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CHAP.  princi})lcs  in  a  remarkable  manner  npon  the  removal  of 
^^'  the  seat  of  its  deliberations  to  the  metropolis.  To  the 
i''^^-  natural  depravity  of  a  great  city,  its  population  added  the 
extraordinary  corruption  arising  from  the  profligacy  and 
irreligion  of  preceding  reigns.  To  these  were  now  added 
the  unbounded  license  and  vehement  desires  which  had 
gi'own  up  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  and  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  supreme  power  by  the  multitude.  Never 
were  objects  of  such  magnitude  offered  to  the  passions  of 
a  people  so  little  accustomed  to  coerce  their  passions  ; 
never  was  flattery  so  intoxicating  poured  into  the  minds 
of  men  so  little  able  to  withstand  it.  The  National  As- 
sembly, with  a  fatal  precipitance,  placed  itself  without 
any  protection  at  the  niercy  of  the  most  corrupt  populace 
in  Europe,  at. the  period  of  its  highest  excitation.  It  did 
no'c  reqtiii*;^tlte  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  what  would  be 
the  result  of  such,  a  prostration. 

The  removal  of  the  court  to  Paris  produced  immediate 
Duke  of  Or-  chauges  of  importance  in  the  contending  parties.     The 
I^EnSV  Duke  of  Orleans  was  the  first  to   decline  in  influence. 
Oct.  14.       General  Lafayette  exerted  himself  with  vigour  and  success 
to  show  that  the  duke  was  the  secret  author  of  the  dis- 
turbances which  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  royal 
family,  and  declared  publicly  that  he  possessed  undoubted 
proofs  of  his  accession  to  the  tumult,  with  the  design  of 
making  himself  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.     That 
abandoned  prince  had  now  lost  the  confidence  of  all  parties. 
The  court  was  aware  of  his  treason  ;  the  people  saw  his 
weakness  ;  his  own  associates  were  in  despair  at  his  pusil- 
lanimity.    No  one  can  long  remain  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  conspirators  who  wants  courage  to  reap,  for  the  common 
behoof,  the  fruits  of  their  crimes.     "  The  coward  !"  said 
Mirabeau,  "  he  has  the  appetite  for  crime,  but  not  the 
1  Toui.  i.     corn-age  to  execute  it."     Even  at  the  Palais   Royal  his 
ynr-zoo.  Th.  influence  was  lost,  except  with  his  hireling  supporters  ;  and 
186?^'  ^'^'  the  King,  glad  to  get  quit  of  so  dangerous  a  subject,  with 
the  entire  concurrence  of  the  National  Assembly,^  and 
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witlioiit  opposition  even  from  his  hireling  supporters,  sent    chap. 
him  into  honom*able  exile  on  a  mission  to  the  com-t  of  . 1_ 


London.  ^789. 

From  this  departure  nothing  but  good  was  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  the  secession  of  other  members  diminished  Retirement 
the  influence  of  reason  in  the  Assembly,  and  left  a  fatal  and  Laiiy'^ 
ascendency  to  revolutionary  ambition.     Mounier  and  Lally  '^°"®'^'^^'- 
Tollendal,  despairing  of  the  cause  of  order,  retired  from 
the  capital ;  and  the  former  established  himself  in  Dau- 
phiny,  his   native   province,    where   he    endeavoured   to 
organise  an  opposition  to  the  Assembly. ""'     The  departure 
of  these  well-meaning,  though  deluded  patriots,  who  had 
taken  so  decided  a  part  in  the  first  usurpation  of  the  Tiers 
Etat,  was  a  serious  calamity  to  France  :   it  weakened  the 
friends  of  rational  freedom,  and,  by  extending  tlie  fatal  ex- 
ample of  defection,  left  the  country  a  prey  to  the  ambitious 
men  who  were  striving  to  raise  themselves  by  means  of 
the  public  calamities.     They  had  expected  that  the  people, 
after  having  delivered  the  Assembly  on  the  14th  July, 
would  immediately  submit  themselves  to  its  authority  ; 
they  were  the  first  to  find  that  popular  commotions  are 
more  easily  excited  than  regidated,  and  that  the  multitude 
will  not  shake  off  one  authority  merely  to  subject  them- 
selves to  another.     Those  who  were  the  heroes  of  the 
nation  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  Tennis-court  oath  and  the  j  ^^^  ^.. 
union  of  the  orders  had  already  fallen  into  neglect  ;  the  ps    Mig. 
parliaments  had  been  passed  by  them  in  the  career  of  C  m. 
democracy,  and  they  were  already  outstripped  by  their 
more  ambitious  inferiors.^ 

*  The  latter  thus  justified  himiself  to  one  of  his  friends  for  retiring  from 
Iiublic  life  : — "  My  health  renders  my  continuance  in  the  Assembly  impossible  ; 
but  laying  that  tiside,  I  could  no  longer  endure  the  horror  occasioned  by  that 
blood,  those  heads,  that  queen  half-murdered,  that  king  led  a  captive  in  the 
midst  of  assa.ssins,  and  preceded  by  the  heads  of  the  unhappy  guards  who  had 
(lied  in  his  service  ;  those  murderers,  those  female  e;innibals,  that  infernal  cry, 
'  A  la  lantei-ne  tons  les  ev6qucs ;'  Mirabeau  exclaiming  that  the  vessel  of  the 
Revolution,  far  from  being  arrested  in  its  course,  would  now  advance  with  more 
rapidity  than  ever :  these  are  the  circumstances  which  have  induced  me  to  fly 
from  that  den  of  cannibals,  where  my  voice  can  no  longer  be  heard,  and  where 
for  six  weeks  I  have  striven  iji  vain  to  raise  it." — Lacrktellk,  vii.  265,  260. 
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ciTAF.         The  national  guard  of  Paris,  under  the  command  of 
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tlic  deluded  Lafayette,  who  still  fondly  clung  to  the  illu- 
1789.      ^\qii  that  order  could  be  preserved  under  democratic  rule, 
^    \-  .     for  some   days  succeeded  in    re-establishino;  tranquillity 

Tumult  in  *'  1         r  C 

Paris,  and    [^  tlic  Capital.     Erc  long,  hoM'Cver,  the  former  scenes  ot 
Francois,     yiolcnce  recurred.    A  baker  named  Fran(5;ois  was  murdered 
^*''"    '       in  the  streets,  on  the  19th  October,  by  a  mob  who  were 
enraged  at  finding  that  the  return  of  the  King  had  not 
immediately  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  pro- 
visions.    With  the  savage  temper  of  tlie  times,  thej  put 
his  head  on  a  pike,  and  paraded  it  through  the  streets, 
compelling  every  baker  whom  they  met  to  kiss  the  remains. 
The  wife  of  Francois,  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  who  was 
running  in  a  state  of  distraction  towards  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  met  the  crowd  ;  at  the  sight  of  the  bloody  head  she 
fainted  on  the  pavement.     The  mob  had  the  barbarity  to 
lower  it  into  her  arms,  and  press  the  lifeless  lips  against 
her  face.     The  magistrates  and  National  Assembly  did 
nothing  to  prevent  or  punish  this  barbarity  :  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  they  were  paralysed  at  every  step  by 
the  dread  of  losing  their  popularity.     Such  unparalleled 
atrocity,  however,  excited  the  indignation  of  all  the  better 
class  of  citizens,   and  by  their  influence  martial  Law  was 
proclaimed,  and  Lafiiyette,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the    national   guard,   attacked  the  mob,  and  seized  the 
ruffian  who  carried  the  head,  who  was   executed  next 
day.     The  indignant  populace  murmured  at  this  severity. 
"  What  \"  they  exclaimed,  "  is  this  our  liberty  ?  We  can 
no  longer  hang  wliom  we  please  !"     But  this  first  and 
^i^r^sli<-    almost  single  punishment  of  popular  crime  which  took 
i.  i»R    Th.    place  durino;  the  Revolution  had  a  surprising  effect  for  a 

1.  1{)2.    Lac.  i  ,         <=,  .  Till 

xn.2-2r,.      short  time  in  restoring  order,  and  clearly  demonstrated 

Pari   Hist.  .    • 

iii.  19U.  ^ '   with  how  much  ease  all  the  atrocities  of  the  Revolution 
crTmes°de    might  liavc  bccn  checked  by  proper  firmness,  first  in  the 
16?,Y70."'    King,  and  after  this  period  in  the  Assembly,  if  they  had 
been  seconded  by  the  faithftd  obedience  of  the  troops.  ^  '"" 

*  "  L'Assemblee   Constituaute  devait  du  moins  s'empresser  de  piuiir  avec 
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The  Assembly,  acting  under  the  impulse  of  the  indig-    chap 


VI. 


nation  which  this  mm'der  excited,  entertained  a  motion 
for  a  decree  against  seditious  assemblages,  known  bj  the      ^789. 
name  of  the  decree  of  Martial  Law.     It  was  jDroposed,       5. 
that  on  occasion  of  any  serious  public  disturbance,  the  agl^ntt 
municipality  should  hoist  the  red  flag,  and  immediately  ni*|°''^ 
every  group  of  citizens  were  to  be  bound  to  disperse,  on  *^<^*-  2^- 
pain  of  military  execution.     Mirabeau,  Buzot,  and  Robes- 
pierre vehemently  opposed  the  measure  :    they  felt  the 
importance  of  such  popular  movements  to  aid  their  san- 
guinary designs.     "  If  we  do  not  awaken  from  our  stupor," 
said  the  last  named,  "  it  is  all  over  with  public  freedom. 
The  deputies  of  the  municipality  demand  bread  and  sol- 
diers.    Why  %  to  repress  the  people  at  a  moment  when 
passions  and  intrigues  of  all  sorts  are  conspiring  to  render 
the  Revolution  abortive.     Those  who  excite  them  are  well 
aware,  that  popular  tumults  are  the  most  effectual  means 
of  repressing  the  people  and  extinguishing  freedom.   When 
the  people  are  dying  of  famine  they  will  always  collect  in 
mobs  ;  to  remove  these  disturbances  you  must  ascend  to 
their  cause,  and  discover  their  authors,  who  would  ruin  us 
all.     There  can  be  no  mistake  so  great  as  to  suppose  that 
the  duty  of  repressing  those  delinquencies  should  be  com- 
mitted to  others  ;  the  National  Assembly  alone  is  entitled 
to  take  cognisance  of  crimes  committed  against  the  nation. 
We  should  organise  a  tribunal  in  this  Assembly,  to  tahe  a 
final  and  definite  cognisance  of  all  state  offences;  we  should 
trust  nothing  to  the  Procureur  du  Roi  at  the  Chatelet. 
If  we  do  not  do  this,  the  constitution,  amidst  all  our  deli- 
berations, will  be  stifled  in  its  cradle."   Already  Robespierre 
had  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  in  view.     But  tlic  recol- 
lection of  tlic  6th  October,  the  excesses  of  the  peasantry  ^  j^.^^ 
in  the  provinces,  and   the  murder  of  Francois,  was   too  iii.'^oi,207. 
i-eccnt  ;  and  the  law  authorising  the  magistrates  to  hoist  iii.3io-,3-j-2'. 
the  red  flag,  and  proclaim  martial  law  to  disperse  seditious 
assemblies,  was  passed  by  a  large  majority.^ 

eclat,  in.iis  cliacun  voulait  se  populaiiscr,  ct  cc  motif  »tul  a  fait  prcs(j[ue  tons  hs 
crimes  qui  aouillirent  la  Revolation." — Puudhojime,  iii.  168. 
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263, 267, 
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7. 

Virtual 
captivity 
of  the  royal 
family,  and 
insults  to 
which  they 
are  exposed. 


But  notwitlistaudiiig  this  enactment,  tlie  people,  who 
never  tliouglit  it  would  be  carried  into  execution,  would 
not  relinquish  without  a  struggle  the  agreeable  office  of 
public  executioners.  Two  robbers  were  seized  by  them, 
under  pretence  that  the  tribunals  were  too  slow  in  exe- 
cuting justice,  and  hung  upon  the  spot ;  a  third  was  on 
the  point  of  being  strangled,  when  Lafayette  arrived 
with  his  grenadiers,  and  inflicted  a  summary  chastisement 
on  those  self-constituted  authorities.  Shortly  after,  he 
suppressed,  with  equal  vigour  and  courage,  a  dangerous 
revolt  of  the  armed  guard  of  Paris,  which  was  already 
beo-inninir  to  form  a  nucleus  to  the  disaffected.  Yet,  even 
at  the  time  that  he  was  daily  exposing  his  life  in  his  efforts 
to  restore  the  force  of  the  laws,  he  was  proclaiming,  from 
the  tribunal  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  dangerous  doc- 
trine, that  "  wlien  the  people  are  oppressed,  insurrection 
becomes  the  most  sacred  of  duties."  How  often  do  expres- 
sions, incautiously  used,  produce  consequences  which  life 
bravely  exposed  is  unable  to  prevent !  With  profound 
wisdom  Homer  styled  words  "  winged :""""  deeds  are  limited 
to  a  spot ;  words  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  ^ 

The  King,  Queen,  and  whole  royal  family,  were  no 
sooner  settled  at  the  Tuileries  than  they  received  convin- 
cing proof,  not  only  that  they  were  state  prisoners,  but 
that  they  were  liable  to  the  most  humiliatiug  insults 
from  the  lowest  of  the  populace.  On  the  morning  after 
their  arrival,  the  same  impassioned  viragoes  who  had 
bestridden  the  cannon  in  the  frightful  procession  of  the 
preceding  day,  assembled  under  the  Queen's  windows,  and 
insisted  that  she  should  show  herself.  No  sooner  did  she 
appear  than  they  overwhelmed  her  with  reproaches,  to 
which  she  answered  with  such  gentleness  and  dignity 
that  an  involuntary  burst  of  applause  was  elicited  from 
the  multitude.  Aware,  however,  to  what  a  degree  she 
was  the  object  of  jealousy  to  the  popidar  leaders,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  constitutionalists,  or  middle  party  in  the 


"  "ETrea  TrrfpoeyTo." 
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Assembly,    suggested   to   the  Queen,   by  means   of  the    chap. 
Duchess  de  Luynes,  that,  till  the  constitution  at  least  was 


formed,  she  should  retire  from  France.     But  Marie  An-      ^''^^• 

toinette  immediately  answered — "  I  am  well  aware  of 

your  motives,  but  I  will  never  separate  myself  from  my 

husband  ;  if  necessary,  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  my  life 

in  his  behalf  ;  but  the  throne  is  what  they  seek  to  destroy, 

and  therefore  my  departure,  when  he  remained,  would  be 

an  act  of  cowardice  on  my  part  without  benefiting  him." 

The   royal  family  were  guarded  by  the  national  guard 

and  Gardes  Fran(j:aises,  who  were  entirely  in  the  interest 

of  tlie  Revolutionists,  and  night  and  day  they  were  so 

closely  watched,  and  such  a  crowd  surrounded  the  Tuileries, 

that  they  never  attempted  to  go  out,  and  all  thoughts  of 

escape  were  out  of  the  question.      On  one   subsequent 

occasion,  when  the  Kino;  endeavoured  to  2:0  to  St  Cloud  April  17, 

1791 
to  hunt,  tlie  populace  assembled  at  the  gates  of  the  gardens 

of  the  Tuileries,  and  cut  the  traces  of  the  carriage,  without 

Lafayette,  who  was  present,  either  venturing  or  being  able 

to  interfere.     So  gross  were  the  insults  to  which  the  Queen  1  campan, 

was  exposed,  when  she  went  to  the  windows  to  take  the  Montjoyt, 

air,  that  she  soon  ceased  to  do  so,  and  occupied  herself  XJftJfJ^t^|.'* 

entirely  with  the  education  of  her  children,  to  which  she  \-^\^-  .. 

.  ^•l       r\  -MT  vVeber,  11. 

paid  the  most  unremitting  attention  ;  or,  like  Queen  Mary  1, 7. 
at  Lochleven,  in  large  pieces  of  needle-work,  one  of  which 
long  adorned  an  apartment  in  the  palace.^ 

The  dauphin,  who  was   now  of  an   age  to  receive  im- 
pressions of  external  things,  and  who  was  of  a  serene,  Anecdotes 
contemplative  character,  was  profoundly  afflicted  by  the  p]iiu,and 
sudden   change  which   the  royal  family  exi)ericnced  on  thrQuLn. 
tlieir  removal   to   Paris.      The  ancient  dilapidated  fur- 
niture of  the  rooms,  which  had  not  been  inhabited  for  a 
very  long  period  ;  the  absence  of  all  their  wonted  com- 
forts ;  above  all,  the  disappearance  of  the  body  guard, 
and  the  substitution  of  entirely  new  faces  in  the  service 
of  the  palace,  filled  him  witli  astonishment.     He  repeat- 
edly asked  its  cause.     "  My  son,"  said  the  Queen,  "  tlic 
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CHAP.    Kiiii?  lias  now  no  other  guards  but  the  hearts  of  the 

VI. 


French!"  Louis  one  clay  took  him  on  his  knee,  and 
1789.  expUiined  to  his  infant  mind  the  history  of  the  Revohi- 
tion  in  terms  so  clear,  and  yet  just,  that  no  account  of 
equal  value,  in  a  similar  space,  has  yet  been  given."'  On 
one  occasion,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  having  ob- 
served that  some  one  was  as  happy  as  a  queen  ;  the 
dauphin  said,  "  Surely  it  is  not  mamma  that  you  mean 
when  you  speak  thus."  "  Why,"  said  Madame  de  Neu- 
ville,  "is  the  mamma  of  your  Royal  Highness  not 
happy  1  "  Looking  then  carefully  around  him,  to  see 
that  he  was  not  overheard,  he  said,  "  No,  she  is  not 
happy,  she  weeps  all  the  night."  This  first  explained  to 
the  ladies  in  the  palace  the  cause  of  the  red  and  inflamed 
11.7^8?'  eyes  of  the  Queen  ;  for  such  was  her  strength  of  mind 
ii.Tyfiio.  that  she  was  never  seen  during  the  day  but  with  a  serene 
countenance,  and  generally  a  smile  on  her  lips.^ 

The  Assembly,  after  its  translation  to  Paris,  at  first 
Meeting  of   hcld  its  sittiugs  iu  ouc  of  the  halls  of  the  Archbishop's 
SyandTf    palacc.     Thc  first  meeting  there  took  place  on  the  19th 
ciui/in "their  Octobcr,  thc  Asscmbly  having  been  adjourned  in  the 
new  halls,    intervening  period.       Imposing  ceremonies  attended  its 
installation  in  its  new  place  of  meeting  :    deputations 
from  the  municipality  of  Paris,  headed  by  Bailly,  and 
from  the  national  guard,  by  Lafayette,  presented  them- 
selves  to  congratulate  the   Assembly  on   its  arrival  in 
the   capital ;  and  the  deputies,  in  a  body,  waited  on  the 
King   to   renew   their   protestations   of  fidelity.      The 

*  Louis  le  prit  sur  ses  genoux,  et  lui  dit,  a  peu  de  mots  pres,  ce  qui  suit : — 
"Mon  enfant,  j'ai  voulu  rendre  le  peuple  encore  plus  heureux  qu'il  ne  I'etait; 
j'ai  eu  besoin  d'argent  pour  payer  les  depeuses  occasionnees  par  les  guerres. 
J'en  ai  demande  k  mon  peuple,  comme  Font  toujours  fait  mes  pre'decesseurs : 
des  magistrats  qui  composeut  le  parlement  s'y  sont  opposes,  et  ont  dit  que 
mon  peuple  avait  seul  le  droit  d'y  consentir.  J'ai  assemble  a  Versailles  les 
premiers  de  chaque  ville  par  leur  naissance,  leur  fortune,  ou  leui-s  talens ; 
voila  ce  qu'on  appelle  les  Etats-Generaux.  Quand  ils  ont  ete  assembles,  lis 
m'ont  demande  des  choses  que  je  ne  puis  faire,  ni  pour  moi,  ni  pour  vous,  qui 
sercz  mon  successem* ;  il  s'est  trouve  des  mecbans  qui  ont  fait  soulever  le 
peuple  ;  et  les  exces  ou  il  s'est  porte  les  jours  derniers,  sont  lem*  ouvi-age ;  il 
ne  faut  pas  en  vouloir  au  peuple." — Madame  Campan,  ii.  89,  90. 
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Queen,  with  the  dauphin  in  her  arms,  went  through  their    chap. 
ranks :  many  tears  were  shed  at  the  touching  spectacle. 


But  an  ominous  event  occurred  on  the  same  day.     The      ^''^^• 
chib  Breton,  which,  as  already  noticed,  contained  all  the 
extreme  revolutionary  characters,'""  hitherto  however  con- 
fined to   members   of  the   States-general,  followed   the 
Assembly  from  Versailles,  and  established  its  sittings  in 
the  library  of  the  convent  of  the  Jacobins,  in  the  Rue 
St  Honore,  which  thenceforward  gave  its  name,   since 
become  imperishable,  to  the  club.     From  this  time  ad- 
mission was  given  to  all  persons  who  were  recommended  i  Moniteur, 
by  two  members  of  the   society  as  fit  to  belong  to  it.  ^.'^'lisg^p'! 
Their  sittings  were  so  far  secret,  that  no  one  could  be  f^^^  .J?^''- 
admitted  but  by  tickets  of  admission  ;   but  they  were  i^s.  i^^- . 

.       .    ,  Deux  Amis, 

freely  given  to  all  persons  of  known  republican  prmciples,  m.  30i,  305. 
especially  if  distinguished  by  their  talents  for  writing  or 
public  speaking.^ 

The  Baron  de  Besenval,  in  whose  favour  M.  Necker 
had  so  generously  interfered  on  his  return  to  Paris,  was  Trial  and 
shortly  after  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Chatelet,  and  of  the  Mar- 
acquitted.  In  preparing  for  his  defence,  his  counsel  had  Favral 
urged  him  to  make  use  of  a  document  signed  by  the 
hand  of  the  King,  which  authorised  liim  to  repel  force  by 
force.  "  God  forbid,"  said  he,  "  that  I  should  purchase 
life  by  endangering  so  excellent  a  monarch  ! "  and  tore 
the  writing  in  pieces.  The  Marquis  de  Favras  was  some 
time  after  brought  before  the  same  tribunal,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  people  at  the  former  acquittal  was 
such,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  trial  his  fate  was 
apparent.  The  crime  laid  to  his  charge  was  of  the 
most  absm'd  and  incredible  description  —  that  of  hav- 
ing entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  constitution 
—  and  it  was  unsupported- by  any  adequate  evidence. 
But  he  was  condeumcd  by  a  tribunal  wliich  was  intimi- 
dated by  a  ferocious  multitude,  wlio  never  ceased  exclaim- 
ing, even  in  the  hall  of  justice,  "  A  la  lanterne !     A  la 

*  Ante,  chap.  iv.  §  38. 
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CHAP,    lanternc ! "      Ou  the  day  of  his  execution  he  was  con- 
^^'       ducted  at  three  in  the  morning,  clothed  in  a  white  shirt, 


i''90-      to  the  PLace  de  Greve,  where,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand, 

Feb.  1.9,      he  read  with  a  firm  voice  his  sentence  of  death,  and  died 

with  heroic  firmness,  protesting  his  innocence  to  the  last 

—  the  first  victim  of  judicial  iniquity  which  the  Revo- 
lution had  produced.  He  admitted  having  received  a 
hundred  louis  from  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,""  but 
refused  to  divulge  his  name,  and  uniformly  declared 
that  he  was  no  further  implicated  in  any  conspiracy.  So 
evident  was  the  injustice  practised  in  this  trial  that  it 
attracted  the  notice,  and  excited  the  fear,  even  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Revolution,  by  whom  it  was  justly 
regarded  as  of  sinister  augury  thus  to  sacrifice  an  inno- 
cent man  to  a  supposed  state  necessity.!  The  people 
assembled  in  vast  crowds,  and  with  savage  joy,  to  witness 
his  punishment,  though  it  was    conducted    at  midnight 

Feb''2o'"'  %  torchlight.  The  unusual  spectacle  of  a  marquis  being 
1789.  p'rud.  hanged,  a  punishment  unknown  for  persons  of  that  rank 
la  Rev.  iii.  heretofore,  was  a  visible  proof  of  the  equality  in  condition 
Th.'i.2ib,  which  the  Revolution  had  occasioned  ;  and,  after  it  was 
Inlsjr""  over,  brutal  jests  and  innumerable  parodies  on  the  mode 
of  his  execution  were  heard  in  every  street.^ 

The  first  great  legislative  measure  of  the  Assembly 
DiviJiin  of  was  directed  against  the  rising  jealousies  of  the  provinces. 
de'paTmtu  Thcsc  Uttlc  statcs,  proud  of  their  ancient  privileges,  had 
d  tiTsub-  beheld  with  profound  regret  the  extinction  of  their  rights 
lishments     ^nd   importancc    in   the   increasing   sovereignty   of  the 

Jan. !),  1  /  90.  i  .  ,  ,  . 

National  Assembly,  and  were  in  some  places  taking  mea- 
sures to  counteract  its  influence.     To  put  a  stop  to  their 

*  He  was  aftcre'ards  uudcrstood  to  have  been  Monsie\u-  the  Comte  D'Artois. 

—  See  MiCHELET,  Hwtoire  de  la  Revolution,  i.  64. 

f  " '  Votre  vie  est  un  sacrifice  necessaire  a  la  tranquillite  publique/  furent 
les  expressions  sorties  de  la  bouche  du  rapporteur  Quatreniere,  et  adressea 
au  Marquis.  Le  supplice  du  Marquis  do  Favras  fut  regarde  comme  le  plus 
sinistre  augure  pom-  une  revolution  naissaute,  ct  ce  presseutiment  fut  trop 
verifie  dans  le  temps.  Les  bons  citoyens  fremii'ent  de  voir  la  cour  et 
I'Assemblee  Constituante  laisser  naitre  un  crime  jundique,  et  le  crime  justifier 
par  les  circoustances."  —  Pkudhomme,  iii.  156;  and  Revolutions  de  Paris,  No. 
32,  pp.  31,  32. 
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desio-ns,  tlie  kino-dom  was  distributed  into  new  divisions,     chap. 

.  .VI 

called  departments,  wliich  were  nearly  equal  in  extent  _ — '- — . 
and  population.     Eighty-four  of  these  comprehended  the      ^'^^• 
whole  kingdom  of  France  ;  each  department  was  divided 
into  districts,  and  each  district  into  cantons,  which  last 
usually  embraced  five  or  six  parishes.      A  criminal  tri- 
bunal was  established  for  each  department,  a  civil  court 
for  each  district,  a  court  of  reference  for  each  canton. 
Each  department  had  a  council  of  administration,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-six  members,  and  an  executive  council, 
composed  of  five.     The  district  had  its  council  and  direc-  Apni  1790. 
tory  organised  in  the  same  manner.     The  purpose  of  the 
canton  was  electoral  —  not  executive  ;  the  citizens  united 
there  to  elect  their  deputies  and  magistrates  ;  the  qualifi- 
cation for  voting  was   a  contribution  to   the  amount  of 
three  days'  labour.     The  deputies  elected  by  the  cantons 
were  intrusted  with  the  nomination  of  the  representatives 
in  the  National  Assembly,  the  administrators  of  the  de- 
partment, those  of  the  district,  and  the  judges   in  the 
courts  of  law.     To  secure  still  further  the  control  of  the 
people,  the  judges  were  appointed  only  for  three  years  ; 
after  which  their  appointment  required  to  be  renewed  by 
the  electors  —  a  pernicious   state    of   dependence,   even 
more  dangerous  when  upon  a  sovereign  multitude  than  an  iii.266,278J 
arbitrary  prince,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  permanent,  and  ^jg' ;  Va^ 
may  find  his  interest  or  that  of  his  family  injured  by  f''i7.2^'*Th. 
deeds  of  injustice,  whereas   the    former   is   perpetually  ^•J^g'^/^''" 
fluctuating,  and  influenced  neither  by  a  feeling  of  respon-  staei,  itiv. 
sibility,  nor  by  any  durable  interest  in  the  consequences  of  375. 
iniquity.^ 

This  decree  arranged  the  rights  and  limits  of  the  rural 
districts  ;  another  settled  the  powers  and  privileges  of  Munidpui 
the  inhabitants  of  towns.      The  administration  of  cities  am" elective 
was  intrusted   to   a  general  council,  and  a   municipality  ^'■'^"«'"'<^- 
M'liose  number  was  proportioned  to  the  population  they 
contained.      The  municipal  officers,  or  magistrates,  were 
named  directly  l)y  the  people,  and  were  alone  authorised 
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CHAP,    to  require  the  assistance  of  the  armed  force  ;   and  as 
^  ^'       tliej  were  appointed  by  universal  suffrage,  the  whole  civil 


1790.     authority  of  the  kingdom  was  thenceforward  at  the  com- 
mand  of  the  people.     There  were  neither  officers  nor 
judges  appointed  by  the  crown,  nor  any  resident  noblesse 
or   proprietors  to  oppose  their  mandates.     Domiciliary 
visits,  searches,  imprisonments,  informations  of  suspected 
J  Hist  Pari  hostility  to  the  Revolution — all  were  at  the  command  of 
iii.3-28  335,  tiiggg  executive  committees  of  the  majority.     Whoever 
Deux  Amis,  resistcd   or   counteracted   them,   found   himself  engaged 
Mig.'i.'99,"'  alone    in    a   contest   with  the  whole   civil  and  mihtary 
iAk^^''    power  of  the  state,   based  upon  the  concurrence  of  an 
overwhelming  superiority  of  members.^ 

The  execution  of  these  decrees  was  the  most  import- 
Vastlffects  aut  stcp  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution  :  they  were  a 
cLtjes.      practical  application  of  tlie  principle  recognised  in  the 
"  Rights  of  Man,"  that   all  sovereignty  flows  from  the 
people.     By  this  gigantic  step,  the  whole  civil  force  of 
the  kingdom  was  placed  at  the   disposal  of  the  lower 
orders.      By  the  nomination  of  the  municipality,  they 
had  the  government  of  the  towns  ;  by  the  command  of 
the  armed  force,   the  control  of  the  military ;    by  the 
elections   in   the  departments,   the  appointment   of  the 
deputies  to  the  Assembly,  the  judges    to  the  courts  of 
law,  the  bishops  to  the  church,  the  officers  to  the  national 
guard ;  by  the  elections  in  the  cantons,  the  nomination 
of  magistrates  and  local  representatives.       Every  thing 
thus,  either  directly  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  double 
election,  flowed  from  the  people ;  and  the  quaUfication 
for  voting  was  so  low  as  practically  to  admit  every  able- 
bodied  man.     Forty-eight  thousand  communes,  or  muni- 
cipalities, were  thus   erected  in  France,   and   exercised, 
concurrently  and  incessantly,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  ; 
mSh.     hardly  any  appointment  was  left  at  the  disposal  of  the 
LaZvii.W  crown.      After   so  complete    a  democratic   constitution, 
mtsaetSo!  it   is   not    surprising    that,    during   all    the    subsequent 
changes  of  the  Revolution,^  the  popidar  party  should  have 
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acquired  siicli  irresistible  power  ;  and  that,  in  almost  every    chap. 

part  of  France,  the  persons  in  authority  should  be  found  '- 

supporting  the  multitude,  upon  whom  they  depended  for      ^^^^• 
their  continuance  in  it. 

This  great  chauo;e,  however,  was  not  brought  about 
without  causing  the  most  violent  local  discontents.  It  General  ex- 
shocked  too  many  feelings,  and  subverted  too  many  tL^pro- 
established  interests,  not  to  produce  a  general  excite-  '^'''*^^'" 
ment.  Divisions  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  parliaments  coeval  with  the  first  dawn 
of  freedom  ;  prejudices  nursed  for  centuries  ;  barriers 
of  nature  incapable  of  removal ;  political  aversions  still 
in  their  vigour  —  were  all  disregarded  in  this  great  act 
of  democratic  despotism.  Remonstrances  accordingly 
were  sent  in  on  all  sides,  and  in  many  districts  serious 
disturbances  arose,  especially  in  Brittany  and  Langue- 
doc.  But  the  protests  of  the  provinces,  the  resistance 
of  the  local  parliaments,  the  clamour  of  the  states,  could 
neither  deter  nor  arrest  the  National  Assembly.  A 
change  greater  than  the  Romans  attempted  in  the  zenith 
of  their  power,  and  such  as  the  vigour  of  Peter,  the  ambi- 
tion of  Alexander,  never  dared  to  contemplate,  was 
successfully  achieved  by  a  popular  assembly,  a  few 
months  after  its  first  establishment, — a  memorable  proof 
of  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the  irresistible  power 
of  tliat  new  spring  which  general  information  and  the 
influence  of  the  press  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  brought 
to  bear  on  public  affairs.  In  parcelling  out  France  into 
these  arithmetical  divisions,  the  Constituent  Assembly  ^  ^ 
treated  it  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  conquered  country.  Amis,  iii. 

.  .  .  340  352 

Its  patriots  realised  for  its  free  inhabitants,  what  the  Mig.  i.Too. 
Roman  historian  laments  as  the  last  drop  of  bitterness  saf""''^^^' 
in  the  cup  of  the  vancjuished.^'"'     Acting  as  conquerors, 

*  "  Non  ut  olim  univcrsse  legiones  deducebantur,  cum  tribunis  et  centu- 
rionibus,  et  sui  cujusquc  ordinis  inilitibus,  ut  consensu  ct  caiitatc  Rempubli- 
cam  afficcrcnt :  sed  ignoti  inter  sc  divcrsis  manipulis,  sine  rectore,  sine  affecti- 
bus  mutuis,  quasi  ex  alio  generc  niortalium  repcnte  in  unum  collecti,  numeiois 
niagis,  quam  colonia."  —  Tacitus,  Annal.  xiv.  c.  27. 
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CHAP,    tliej  imitated  tlic  policy  of  the  harshest  of  that  cruel 

1 race.'"" 

1790.  ^^  i\^Q  same  time,  the  right  to  tlie  elective  franchise 

Lowerinsj  of  ^^r  the  pHmarj  assemblies  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  years 

franchise""  ^^  ^S^'  ^^^  ^^^^  Contribution  of  a  ware  of  money,  or  the 
value  of  three  days'  labour.  By  the  law,  the  qualifica- 
tion to  be  elifijiblc  for  the  electoral  assemblies  was  some- 
what  higher  —  it  was  a  contribution  of  ten  days'  labour  : 
for  the  National  Assembly  it  was  fixed  at  an  imposition 
of  a  marc  of  silver,  and  the  possession  of  some  property. 
In  practice,  however,  the  latter  condition  soon  came  to 
be  disregarded,  the  choice  of  the  people  being  held  to 
supersede  every  other  qualification.  The  election  of 
members  of  the  legislature  took  place  by  two  degrees  ; 
the  electors  in  the  first  instance,  in  their  primary  assem- 
blies, choosing  the  delegates  who  were  to  appoint  the 
legislators,  and  they  in  their  turn  selecting  the  deputies 
for  the  Assembly.  It  was  calculated  that  this  system  of 
suffrage  introduced  4,290,000  electors  to  the  rights  of 
citizens  in  France.  Universal  sufirage  would  have  given 
six  millions,  the  same  number  who  were  capable  of  bear- 

iii.4ao  4:5J.  iuor  arms  in  the  kingdom.     The  world  had  never  yet  seen 

Th.  1.  19/.  *  ,  ^.  .  ,        .  "^ 

Mich.  Hist,  so  prodigious  a  multitude  of  men  invested  with  the  prac- 

i.  1.59.    '    tical  administration  of  affairs.     It  is  not  surprising  that 

its  efi'ects  were  unprecedented  in  human  annals  :  ^  so  un- 

*  "  The  policy  of  such  barbarous  vectors,"  says  Mr  Burke,  "  who  contemn  a 
Bubdued  people,  and  insult  their  inhabitants,  ever  has  been  to  destroy  all 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  country  in  religion,  policy,  laws,  and  manners;  to 
confound  all  tcn-itorial  limits,  produce  a  general  poverty,  crush  their  nobles, 
princes,  and  pontiffs ;  to  lay  low  evci-y  thing  which  Hfted  its  head  above  the 
level,  or  which  could  serve  to  combine  or  rally,  in  their  distresses,  the  dis- 
banded people  under  the  standard  of  old  opinion.  They  have  made  Finance 
free  in  the  manner  in  which  their  ancient  friends  to  the  rights  of  mankind 
freed  Greece,  Maccdon,  Gaul,  and  other  nations.  If  their  present  project  of  a 
Republic  should  fail,  all  securities  for  a  moderate  freedom  fail  along  with  it : 
they  have  levelled  and  ciiished  together  all  the  orders  which  they  found  under 
the  monarchy :  all  the  indirect  restraints  which  mitigate  despotism  are 
removed,  insomuch  that,  if  monarchy  should  ever  again  obtain  an  entire  ascen- 
dency in  France,  Tinder  this  or  any  other  dynasty,  it  will  probably  be,  if  not 
voluntarily  tempered  at  setting  out  by  the  wise  and  virtuous  counsels  of  the 
prince,  the  most  completely  arbitrary  power  that  ever  appeai'ed  on  earth." — 
Bukke's  Comicl,  Worls,  v.  328,  333. 
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bounded  were  the  visions  wliicli  tlie  acquisition  of  those    chap. 

novel   powers  spread  among  the  people,  that  the  mar-  '. — 

riages   in  France  increased  a  fifth  in  1790 — a  change      ^''^^- 
vrhich,  followed  as  it  immediately  was  by  general  and 
acute   distress   from    the  universal  feeling  of  insecurity 
which  prevailed,  ultimately  tended  in  a  fearful  degree  to 
increase  the  violence  of  the  Revolution."' 

These  two  measures,  tlie  division  of  the  kingdom   into 
departments,    and    the    prodigious    degradation    of    the  Lasting 
elective    franchise,    rapidly   proved   fatal  to  freedom   in  theTe^°' 
France.     The  latter  brought  up  a  body  of  representatives  <=^^"e^^- 
in  the  next  Assembly  which  overturned  the  throne,  and 
induced  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  despotism  of  Napo- 
leon ;  the  former,  by  destroying  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  concentrating  the  whole  authority  of  the  state 
in  Paris,  has  left  no  power  existing  capable  of  withstand- 
ing  the   weight,    whether   in    popular,    monarchical,    or 
military  hands,  of  the  capital.     It  was  not  thus  in  old 
France.     For  sixteen  years  Paris  was  occupied  by  the 
English,    and    an    English    monarch    was    crowned    at 
Rheims  ;    but   the    provinces    resisted    and   saved    the 
monarchy.        The   League  long   held  the   capital ;    but 
Henry  IV.,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  provinces, 
reduced  it  to  submission.     But  since  the  separation  into 
departments,  the  extinction  of  provincial  courts  and  as- 
semblies,   and   the   concentration    of    all    the    authority 
of  the   state  in  the  metropolis,  every  thing  has  come  to 
depend  on  its  determinations  ;  the  ruling  power  at  the 
Tuileries  has  never  failed  to  be  obeyed  from  the  Channel 
to  the  Pyrenees  ;    and  the   subjection   of  France  to  the  stciiamans, 
mobs  of  Paris   has   become   greater   than   that  of  the  82!  '^ 
Empire  was  to  the  Praetorian  bands.^ 

Before  this  great  change  had  taken  place,  the  Assembly 

*  "  Au  milieu  des  federations,  allait  bo  multipliant  la  f(5d(5ration  natir 
rolle,  le  manage  ;  sennent  civiquc,  Hcmient  d'hymcn,  se  faisaiont  ensemble 
k  Tautcl.  Les  manages  —  chose  inouie  !  —  furent  plus  nombrcux  d'un 
cinquieme  en  cette  belle  ann^e  d'esperance." — Michelet,  Histoire  de  la  Itevo- 
Vution,  iL  204. 
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CHAP,    liad  commenced  its  sittings  in  tlic  Riding-School  Hall, 

L_  (Salle   dii   Manege,)   near   the  Tiiileries,    between    that 

i?«^-  palace  and  the  Palais  Rojal,  where  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  is 
New  Hall  of  "^^'  sitiiatcd ;  and  the  memorable  scenes  of  that  body, 
biytTi™;  °^  ^^^^  succeeding  Assembly,  and  of  the  Convention, 
troduclion'   took  placc  in  that  room.     The  parties  took  their  seats  on 

o^t^egu.llo-  ^|j^    j,j^,|^^   ^^^^   j^^^^    ^^    ^j^^^   j^^^   ^^^^^    .^   ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^ 

^'"^••^-       rArchev^che.     The  centre,  or  "plain,"  as  it  was  called, 
became  at  the  same  time  a  place  of  importance,  as  the 
members  who  sat  there  clearly  held  the  balance  between 
the  extremes  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left.     Shortly 
after,  Dr  Guillotin  brought  forward  a  long  and  laboured 
Dec.  10.      motion  for  the  reformation  of  the  penal  code  ;  and  pro- 
posed  that,  instead  of  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  or  any 
other  kind  of  death,  one  uniform  mode  of  punishment 
should  be  adopted  in  all  capital  cases,  which  should  con- 
sist of  a  heavy  knife,  descending  in  a  frame  on  the  neck 
of  the  condemned  person.      This  proposal  was  adopted 
by  the  Assembly,   and  the  new   machine  obtained  the 
name,  from  its  inventor,  of  the  Guillotine.     "  With  the 
aid  of  my  machine,"  said  M.  Guillotin,  "  I  will  make  the 
head  spring  off  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  the  victim 
shall  feel  nothing."     But  the  researches  of  men  of  science 
since  that  time,  and  the  ample  experience  of  its  effects 
which  the  Revolution  afforded,  have  suggested  a  doubt,  it 
is  to  be  feared  on  probable  grounds,  whether  this  sup- 
posed humanity  is  really  as  well  founded  as  the  friends  of 
lenity  in  punishment  would  wish.     There  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  head,  in  some  cases,  may  retain  sensation, 
1  Hist.  Pari.  ^"^  ^^^^  recollection,  for  some  minutes,  even  as  much  as 
iii.307,447.  ten,  after  it  has  been  severed  from  the  body.     Melancholy 
examples  of  this  will  occur  in  the  sequel  of  this  work.i-"" 
Meanwhile  an  investigation  was  commenced  before  the 

*  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  modem  physiologists,  that  the  heads  of 
animals  sometimes  hear,  sec,  and  feel,  for  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  eighteen 
mmutes,  after  being  severed  from  the  body.-(See,  in  particular,  Jegallon's 
expenments.)  The  same  has  been  ob.ser^-ed  of  human  beings ;  it  havuie  been 
ascertamed  that  decapitated  heads  have  given  unequivocal  signs  of  a  retention 
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Hmh.  Court  of  Cliatelet,  at  tlie  instance  of  the  Prociireur    chap. 

•  •  •  •  VT 

du  Roi,  on  the  information  of  the  public  prosecutor  of  the  ' 

citj  of  Paris,  as  to  "  the  authors  of  the  troubles  of  the      ^7"^- 
5th  and  6th  October."     Though  the  gi'eatest  pains  were  inquiry  at 
taken  to  stifle  this  inquiry,  and  direct  it  from  its  proper  chaSefin- 
object,  yet  it  went  on,  and  the  evidence  and  revelations  totheout- 

'',,''  .  rages  oi  ath 

which  it  brought  out  soon  attracted  general  notice.    Above  andethoct, 
two  hundred  witnesses  were  examined  during  the  course  Dec.  i. 
of  many  months,  and  at  length  it  was  clearly  proved,  that 
the    Orleans   conspirators  had  taken   advantage  of  the 
excitement  in  Paris,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  provisions, 
to  direct  the  vehemently  excited  mob  to  Versailles,  in  the 
hope  that  the  King  would  take  to  flight,  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  might  be  declared  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom.    The  proceedings,  however,  were  found  to  implicate 
too  many  persons  of  importance  to  permit  of  their  being 
followed  out.      Mirabeau,  in  particular,  was  so  clearly 
pointed  at  in  the  evidence,  that  M.  Chabroud,  who  drew 
up  the  report,  alluded  in  its  commencement  to  the  "  great 
criminals  whom  it  involved."     After  a  vehement  debate, 
in  which  that  great   orator  exerted  all  his  talent,  and 
evinced  all  his  influence  in  his  own  defence,  the  Assembly, 
fearful  of  implicating  so  many  of  its  members,  determined 
that  there  was  no  gi'oimd  for  ulterior  proceedings.     No 
one  was  surprised  at  this  result — it  had  been  distinctly 
foreseen  throughout.     But  the  magnanimity  which  the 
proceedings  brought  to  light  on  the  part  of  the  Queen, 
excited  universal   admiration   in  every  generous  breast. 
When  pressed  by  the  committee  of  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  and  also  by  a  deputation  from  the  Court  at  Cha-  ^  Bert,  de 
tclet,  to  state  what  she  knew  or  had  seen  on  the  occasion,  332/347. 
she  answered,  "  Never  will  I  become  an  informer  against  viusG,^^^^ 
the  subjects  of  tlie  King  :  I  have  seen  every  thing,  known 
every  thing,  and  forgotten  every  thing."i 

of  will,  by  fixing  their  eyes  on  loved  objects,  or  moving  the  lips  as  if  in  an 
effort  to  speak  ;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  who  die  with  most 
courage  and  resolution. — See  Jlistoire  Parlementaire,  iii.  447,  448;  and  Journal 
dea  Prof/rds  des  Sciences  Medicahi — Essai  sur  le  SysUmc  Ncrvcux. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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CHAP.        Tlic  constant  embarrassment  of  the  finances  next  occu- 
^  '■      pied  tlie  attention  of  tlie  Assembly.     All  the  measures 


1789.     taken  for  the  relief  of  the  public  necessities,  since  the  con- 
Exceil've    Yocatiou  of  the  States-general,  had  proved  utterly  unavail- 
menrofthe  i^o*     "^^^^   uatiou,  iu  truth,    was  subsisting  entirely  on 
finances,      borrowcd  moucy  :   the  revenue  had  almost  every  where 
failed,  and  the  public  debt  had  increased  in  the  last  three 
years  by  the  enormous  amount  of  1,200,000,000  francs, 
or  nearly  £50,000,000  sterling.'"'     Matters  had  at  length 
reached  a  crisis  :  the  capitalists,  so  long  the  ardent  sup- 
porters   of  the  Revolution,  had  become  sensible  of  its 
tendency,  and  would  not  advance  a  shilling  to  tlie  public 
service.     The  contribution  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenue 
of  every  individual,  granted  to  the  entreaties  of  Necker 
and   the  eloquence  of   Mirabeau,  had   produced   but  a 
momentary   relief ;    it    had   proved,    from    the    general 
emigration  of  the  noblesse,  and  universal  stagnation  of 
commerce,  much  less  productive  than  had  been  expected. 
Tlie  confusion  of  public  affairs  rendered  all  sources  of 
revenue  unavailing,  and  some  decisive  measure  had  be- 
come indispensable,  to  fiU  up  the  immense  deficit  which 
the  Revolution  had  produced.f     In  this  emergency,  the 
iii.  147,152.  property  of  the  church  was  the  first  fund  which  presented 
ivrC'2.™"'  itself,  and  it  was  sacrificed  without  mercy  to  the  public 
necessities.-*^ 

Talleyrand,  bishop  of  Autun,  proposed  tliat  the  ecclesi- 
astical property  shoidd  be  devoted  to  the  suj^port  of  the 
ministers  of  religion,  and  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 
In  support  of  this  spoliation  he  argued, — "  The  clergy 
are  not  proprietors,  but  depositaries  of  their  estates  ;  no 

*  Total  debt  in  April  1787,      3,002,000,000  francfs  or  £120,080,000 
Ditto     in  April  1790,      4,241,000,000     ...      or     169,640,000 


Increase,        .        .  1,239,000,000     ...      or   £49,560,000 

— Sec  Calonne,  74. 
+  "  II  fallait  done  do  nouvelles  rcssources,  et  elles  etaient  toutcs  cpuisees  :  il 
fallait  du  credit,  et  il  etait  aneanti — cependant  I'infame  banqueroutc  etait  la :  il 
fallait  I'ecarter  a  Imstant,  ou  souiller  dc  la  tachc  la  plus  honteuse  la  gloire 
Franfaise." — Deux  Amis,  iv.  2. 
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individual  can  maintain  any  riglit  of  property,  or  inlieri-    chap, 
tance  in  tliem  ;    they  were  bestowed  originally  by  the  . L 


munificence  of  kings  or  nobles,  and  may  now  be  resumed      i789. 
by  the  nation  which  had  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  these.  Areument 
It   is  not  necessary  to  destroy  the   entire  body  of  the  r^n^fJn^" 
clergy,  who  are  required  for  the  purposes  of  worship  ;  but  J^^'^°^|"  "^ 
it  is  alike  just  and  expedient  to  extinguish  those  ecclesias-  spoliation. 
tical   incorporations,   those   agglomerations   of  property,  " 
which  are  useless  and  hurtful.     The  enjoyment  of  this 
power  by  the  nation  gives  its  representatives  an  equal 
title  to  interfere  with  the  present  distribution  of  church 
property.     All  the  benefices  without  charges  attached  to 
them  may  immediately  be  confiscated  to  the  profit  of  the 
nation  ;  and  even  in  regard  to  those  to  which  duty  is 
attached,  it  is  clear  that  the  only  portion  of  their  funds 
which  is  really  sacred  is  what  is  required  for  the  decent 
support  of  the  incumbent,  or  maintenance  of  the  hospital 
or  college   to   which   it   belongs.     By   undertaking   the 
burden    of  these,   therefore,  the  nation  may  now,  with  ^^^\_ 
perfect  justice,  appropriate  the  whole  ecclesiastical  estates."  4  a  'Hist. 
This  proposal,  seconded  by  Thouret,  was  supported  by  i5i,'i52. 
Mirabeau,  Barnave,  Garat,  and  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Revolutionary  party.-^ 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  the  Abbe  Maury  and  Sieyes,       ^^^ 
— "  It  is  an  unfounded  assertion  that  the  property  of  the  Answer  of 

1      .  IT  1       r.       1  -^L  r  J.1        the  Abbe 

CTiurch  IS  at  the  disposal  oi  the  state  ;  it  came  irom  tlie  Mamy  and 
munificence  or  piety  of  individuals  in  former  ages,  and  "'^'^ 
was  destined  to  a  peculiar  purpose,  totally  different  from 
secular  concerns.  If  the  purposes  originally  intended 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect,  it  sliould  revert  to  tlic  heirs 
of  the  donors,  but  certainly  does  not  accrue  to  the  legis- 
lature. This  gi'eat  measure  of  spoliation  is  the  first  step 
in  revolutionary  confiscation,  and  will  soon  be  followed 
up  by  the  seizure  of  property  of  every  description ;  and 
it  is,  in  truth,  a  sacrifice  of  the  provinces,  and  their 
estates,  to  the  capitalists  of  tlie  metropolis  who  hold  the 
public  debt,  and  the  vociferous  mob  who  rule  the  counsels 


yes. 
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CHAP,    of  the  Assembly.     The  clergy  have  enjoj-ed  tlicir  posses- 

'. sions  for  a  thousand  years — is  there  a  noble  or  proprietor 

i7»9-  in  the  land  who  can  exhibit  a  title  as  ancient  ?  Are  the 
immense  sacrifices  of  their  possessions  the  clergy  have 
already  made — their  junction  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  which 
first  gave  victory  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution — to  go 
for  nothing  1  Is  destitution,  confiscation,  and  beggary, 
the  reward  which  France  reserves  for  the  first,  the  most 
important,  the  most  valued  friends  of  freedom  1  The 
benefices,  in  some  cases,  are  without  cures — pray,  what 
are  the  fortunes  of  the  nobles,  the  wealth  of  the  capitalists  ? 
A  thousand  francs  a-year  would  maintain  every  one  of 
these  gentlemen  ;  the  rest,  according  to  your  argument, 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation.  Have  they  a  cure 
attached  to  them  ?  And  are  you  prepared  to  apply  a 
3oih  oc^'  *^^*  *^  property,  as  liable  or  not  liable  to  confiscation, 
to  2d  Nov.    which  M'oidd  at  once  place  within  the   former  catejrorv 

1789.    Hist.    .Ill  L  r     1  •  i  ^      J 

Pari.iii.256.  tfic  wholc  property  oi  the  nation,  above  what  was  neces- 
sary for  the  bare  subsistence  of  its  possessors  V^ 
^^  But  it  was  all  in   vain.     Tlie  property  of  the  churcli 

Confi'scation  ^'as    estimated    at    two    thousand    millions   of    francs, 
perty  o^/the  ^'80,000,000  ;  this   appeared  a  fund  sufficient,  at  least 
sSov.      f'Oi'  ^  considerable  time,  to  maintain  the  clergy,  endow 
the  hospitals  for  the  poor,  defray  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt,  and  meet  the   expenses  of  the  civil  establishment. 
To  a  revolutionary  government,  overwhelmed  witli  debt, 
the    temptation  was  irresistible  ;    and,   in   spite  of  the 
eloquence  of  the   Abbe  Maury  and  the  effbrts  of  the 
2Mig.i.io4.  ^^^^cJ'  it  was  decreed,  by  a  great  majority,  that  the  eccle- 
Th''^'  '193°'  ^i'^^^ti^^^  property  should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
194. '  cha'-  nation.     The  funds  thus  acquired  were  enormous  ;  the 
E;ud."Hist.  church  lands  were  above  a  third  of  the  whole  landed 
Hisf  Pari,   property  of  the  kingdom.     The  clergy  were  declared  a 
Kx  Amis,'  ^^^I't^en  upon  the  state,  and  thenceforward  received  their 
La/Jiif  24'  i^^o^^s   f^'O^  the  public  treasury.     But  the   Assembly 
TL  i.  195.    made  a  wretched  provision  for  the   support  of  religion.^ 
The  income  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  fixed  at  £2000 
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a-year,  (50,000  francs ;)  that  of  the  superior  bishoprics    chap. 
at  25,000  francs,  or  £1000  a-year  ;  that  of  the  inferior 


at  £750  ;  that  of  the  smallest  at  £500  a-year.  The  ^^'^^• 
cures  of  the  larger  parishes  received  2000  francs,  or  £80 
a-year  ;  1500  francs,  or  £60,  in  the  middle-sized  ;  and 
1200  francs,  or  £48,  in  the  smallest.  The  incomes  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  clergy,  especially  the  great  bene- 
ficiaries, were,  by  this  change,  reduced  to  one-fifth  of  their 
former  amount.'" 

The  arguments  which  prevailed  with  the  Assembly 
were  the  same  as  those  urged  on  similar  occasions  by  all  Reflections 
who  endeavour  to  appropriate  the  property  of  public  ''^  ^^  ^  ^^' 
bodies.  It  is,  no  doubt,  plausible  to  say,  that  religion,  if 
true,  should  be  able  to  maintain  itself ;  that  the  public 
will  support  those  who  best  discharge  its  duties ;  and 
that  no  preference  should  be  given  to  the  professors  of 
any  peculiar  form  of  faith.  But  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  these  arguments  are  fallacious,  and  that 
religion  speedily  falls  into  discredit  unless  its  teachers  are 
not  only  maintained,  but  amply  maintained,  at  the 
public  expense,  or  from  separate  property  of  their  own. 
The  marked  and  almost  unaccountable  irreligion  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  French,  ever  since  the  Revolution, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  support  of  property,  and  a 
certain  portion  of  worldly  splendour,  are  requisite  to  main- 
tain even  the  cause  of  truth.  The  reason  is  apparent. 
It  arises  from  tlie  difference  between  immediate  interests, 
obvious  to  all,  and  ultimate  interests,  powerful  only  with  a 
few.  Worldly  enjoyments  are  agreeable  in  the  outset, 
and  only  painful  in  the  end.  Religious  truth  is  unpalat- 
able at  first,  and  its  salutary  effects  are  only  experienced 
after  the  lapse  of  time.     Hence,  the  first  may  be  safely 

*  This  decisive  measure  of  spoliation  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  5G8  to 
341.  Forty  declined  voting,  and  246  were  absent.  As  resistance  to  this 
spoliation  was  unpopular,  it  may  bo  presumed  that  in  secret  they  disapproved 
of  it,  but  stayed  away  from  fear.  Had  they  come  forward  and  opposed  tho 
great  measure  of  robbery,  it  would  have  been  prevented,  and  the  wliole  char- 
acter of  the  llevolution  might  have  been  changed. — Jlintoire  Parlcmentaire, 
iii.  256. 
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CHAP,    intrusted  to  tlie  inclinations  or  taste  of  individuals  ;  the 
^^'      last  require    the  support   or  direction  of  the  state.     If 


i7»9.  individuals  are  left  to  choose  for  themselves,  thej  will 
select  the  best  architects  or  workmen  ;  but  it  does  by  no 
means  follow  that  they  will  pitch  upon  the  best  religious 
guides.  The  ardent  will  follow,  not  the  most  reasonable, 
but  the  most  captivating ;  the  selfish  or  indifferent,  the 
most  accommodating ;  the  wicked,  none  at  all.  Those 
who  most  require  reformation  will  be  the  last  to  seek  it. 
An  established  church,  and  ecclesiastical  property,  are 
required  to  relieve  the  teachers  of  rehgion  from  the  neces- 
sity of  bending  to  the  views,  or  sharing  in  the  fanaticism 
of  the  age.  Those  who  live  by  the  support  of  the  public 
will  never  be  backward  in  conforming  to  its  inclinations. 
When  children  may  be  allowed  to  select  the  medicines 
they  are  to  take  in  sickness,  or  the  young  the  education 
which  is  to  fit  them  for  the  world,  the  clergy  may  be  left 
to  the  voluntary  support  of  the  public,  but  not  till  then. 
This  violent  measure  led  to  another,  attended  by  con- 
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Leads  to  the  scqucuces  Still  morc  disastrous.     The  church  estates  were 

church  po-  immense,  but  no  purchasers  for  them  could  be  found ;  and 

tSsdi-    ^^  ^^^  indispensable  immediately  to  raise  a  fund  on  the  secu- 

of  assignats.  j.^^ j  of  the  property  thus  acquired.     The  necessities  of  the 

state  required  the  immediate  sale  of  ecclesiastical  property 

to  the  amount  of  400,000,000  of  livres,  or  £16,000,000 

i:3th  Dec.     sterling  ;  to  facilitate  it,  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  of 

the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom,  became  the  purchasers 

in  the  first  instance,  trusting  to  reimbursement  by  the  sale 

of  the  property,  in  smaller  portions,  to  individuals.     But 

an  insuperable  difficulty  arose  in  finding  money  sufficient 

to  discharge  the  price  of  so  extensive  a  purchase  before  the 

secondary  sales  were  eff*ected ;    to  accomplish  this,  the 

expedient  was  adopted  of  issuing  promissory  notes  of  the 

municipality    to  the  public   creditors,  which  might  pass 

current  till  the  period  of  their  payment  arrived.     This 

19th  Dec.     was  immediately  done  ;    but  when  they  became  due,  still 

no  means  of  discharging  them  existed,  and  recourse  was 
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had  to  government  bills,  which  might  possess  a  legal  cir-    chap. 
culation,  and  pass  for  money  from  one  end  of  the  king-       ^^' 


dom  to  the  other.      Thus  arose  the  system  of  assignats,      179o. 
the  source  of  more  public  strength,  and  private  suffering, 
than  any  other  measure  in  the  Revolution.     By  a  decree  March  17, 
of  the  Assembly,  passed  in  the  following  spring,  govern-  1790.  ^"   ' 
ment  was  authorised  to  issue  assignats  to  the  amount  of 
400,000,000  francs,  or  about  £16,000,000  sterling,  to  be 
secured  on  the  domains  of  the  crown,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
property  to  that  value.     Thus  was  the  public  hand  for  the 
first  time  laid  on  private  property,  and  the  dangerous 
benefit  experienced  of  discharging  obligations  without  pro- 
viding funds  at  the  moment  for  their  liquidation — an  ex- 
pedient fostering  to  industry,  and  creative  of  strength  in 
the  first  instance  ;    but  ruinous  to  both  in  the  end,  if  not 
accompanied  by  prudent  management,  and  based  on  pro- 
vision made  for  ultimate  payment.       It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  this  irrevocable  step  was  taken  by  the  Assembly  2-2/Apni. 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  country.     Out  ^'lo'if  325. 
of  thirty-seven  addresses  from  the  principal  commercial  ^^^Is/^^' 
cities  of  France,  only  seven  were  in  favour  of  assionats.  ?'^*-,^^':|l 

•^  .  °  IV.  4, 16, 37, 

The  clamour  of  demagogues,  the  passion  for  spoliation,  292.  ^ih.  i. 
and  financial  necessity,  had  already  overturned  the  whole  Caionne,'28. 
influence  of  property,  whether  landed  or  commercial.^ 

By  this  means,  the  alienation  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty was  rendered  irrevocable,  and  the  foundation  of  a  And  to  "the 
paper  circulation,  inconvertible  into  the  precious  metals,  laid  ofiand?"^" 
in  the  kingdom.  The  necessities  of  the  state  made  the 
continuance  and  extension  of  the  system  in  future  years 
unavoidable  ;  and  this  led  to  a  third  consequence,  more 
important  in  the  end  than  either  of  the  former — viz.,  the 
establishment  of  a  vast  body  of  small  landholders,  whose 
properties  had  sprung  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  wliose 
interests  were  identified  with  its  continuance.  The  public 
creditor  was  not  compelled,  in  the  first  instance,  to  accept 
land  instead  of  money,  but  lie  received  assignats,  wliich 
passed  cmTcnt  in  the  market,  and  ultimately  came  into 
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CHAP,    the  hands  of  some  prudent  or  far-seeing  individuals,  ^Y]lo 
^^^-      made  them  the  investment  of  a  little  capital,  and,  instead 
^7f'o.     of  circulating  them  as  money,  presented  them  for  dis- 
charge, and  received  small  fragments  of  the  ecclesiastical 
estat'es.     The  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a  secm^e  place 
of  deposit  for  funds  in  those  distracted  times,  and  the 
innumerable  bankruptcies  of  mercantile  men  which  took 
place  during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  produced  an 
universal  opinion  among  the  labouring  classes,  that  the 
purchase  of  land  was  the  only  safe  way  of  disposing  of 
money.     And  this  feeling,   coupled  with   the  excessive 
depreciation   which    the    assignats    afterwards    reached, 
and  the  great  accession  to  the  national  domains  which 
the  confiscated  estates    of    the   nobles   produced,    occa- 
staeriV.*"    sioned  that  universal  division  of  landed  property  which 
ToS.Vi't').  forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  modern  condition 
of  France.^ 

The  clergy,  finding  the  administration  of  a  large  portion 
The  clergy    of  their  cstatcs  transferred  to  the  municipalities,  and  a 
reSr"^^^  paper  money  created  which  was  to  be  paid  from  their  sale, 
were  seized  with  the  most  violent  apprehensions.     As  a 
last  resource,  they  offered  to  lend  the  state  the  400,000,000 
francs  upon  being  reinvested  with  their  property  ;  but  this 
offer,  as  tending  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  confiscation  of 
their    estates,  was    immediately  rejected.      The  utmost 
efforts  were  immediately  made  by  the   church  to  excite 
public  opinion  against  the  Revolution.     The  pulpits  re- 
sounded with  declamations  against  the  Assembly  ;   and 
the  sale  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  was  universally  repre- 
sented to  be,  as  in  truth  it  was,  iniquitous  in  the  highest 
deo-ree.      But  these  efforts  were  in  vain.      Some  distur- 
bances broke  out  in  the  south  of  France,  and  blood  was 
shed  in  many  of  the  provinces  in  defence  of  the  priesthood, 
but  no  general  or  national  movement  took  place ;  the 
emigration  of  the  nobles  had  deprived  the  peasantry  in 
the  country  of  their  natural  leaders,  and  after  some  resis- 
tance, the  clergy  were  every  where  dispossessed  of  their 
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property.     The   irreligious  spirit  of  the  age  secured  this    chap. 
triumph  to  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  no  violent  ' 

or  unjustifiable  proceeding  can  take  place  without  idti-      ^'So. 
mately  recoiling  on  the  nation  ^Yhich  commits  it.      From 
this  flagrant  act  of  injustice  may  be  dated  the  unconquer- 
able aversion  of  the  clergy  in  France  to  the  Revolution, 
and  the  marked  disregard  of  religious  observances  which 
has  since  distinguished  so  large  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants. 
From  this  may  be  dated  that  dissoluteness  of  private 
manners  which  extended  with  such  rapidity    during  its 
progress,  which  has  spread  the  vices  of  the  old  noblesse 
through  all  the  inferior  classes  of  the  state,  and  threatens, 
in  its  ultimate  effects,  to  counterbalance  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Revolution,  by  poisoning  the  fountains  of  domestic  i^!^' Lic^ 
virtue,  from  which  public  prosperity  must  spring.      From  xh  ^'199^" 
this,  lastly,  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  fatal  ?!^'"-'^^-. 

''  V  .  .     .  Deux  Amis, 

system  of   assignats,   which   precipitated   and   rendered  i^-.i-ic,  15 1. 
irrevocable  the  march  of  the  Revolution,  and  ultimately  iv.  4, 7. 
involved  in  ruin  all  the  classes  who  participated  in  this 
first  deed  of  unpardonable  iniquity.^ 

The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  avoid  these 
dreadful  calamities,  which  at  once  dry  up  all  the  sources  oniy'm'ode 
of  national  prosperity,  is  to  assume  it  as  a  fundamental  these'evi"f 
principle,  that  the  estates  set  apart  for  the  church  are  in- 
alienable property,  not  to  be  encroached  on  or  impaired, 
without  the  same  violence  which  sets  aside  all  private 
rights.  Without  that  safeguard,  ecclesiastical  property 
will,  in  every  country,  at  some  period  or  other,  fall  a  prey 
to  financial  embarrassments.  Having  no  bayonets  in  its 
hands,  like  the  army  ;  having  lost  the  spiritual  thunder 
which  maintained  its  authority  in  the  ages  of  superstition  ; 
speaking  to  the  future,  not  the  present,  wants  of  man- 
kind, it  will  ever  be  the  first  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
penury  of  government  incident  to  an  advanced  state  of 

^.     .,.    -^    .         *'.->  1    ,  ,  1   •    1  1        ,-  •  ^Burke's 

civilisation,  11  not  protected  by  the  shield  01  an  interest  Consia. 
common  to  it  with  ordinary  proprietors.'-^    It  is  to  the  firm  191*'  iv-l' 
hold  which  this  principle  has  on  the  English  nation,  that 
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CHAP.    My  Burke  ascribes  tlie  Ioiiet  duration  and  extensive  usc- 

VI  .  .  „ 
'■ —  fulness  of  its  national  establisliment." 


1790.  ipj^^  interior  organisation  of   the  clmrcli   next  came 

28.  .    . 

New-mo-  uudcr  tlic  rcvision  of  the  Assembly.  The  bishoprics  were 
thirco^nst/-'^  reduced  to  the  same  number  as  the  departments  ;  the 
SuiTh!'^*''^  clergy  and  bishops  declared  capable  of  being  chosen  only 
June  i7.')o.  ^j  ^|jg  electors  who  were  intrusted  with  the  nomination 
of  deputies ;  the  cathedi'als  and  the  chapters  suppressed, 
and  the  regidar  orders  replaced  by  parochial  clergy.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  some  of  the  discussions  on  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  at  this  period,  Robespierre 
supported  the  chm'ch.  In  particular,  on  30th  May  1790, 
he  moved  in  tlie  Assembly  to  allow  the  parish  priests 
to  marry  —  a  step  which  procured  for  him  the  thanks 
of  the  clergy  over  all  France.  He  continued  his  sup- 
port of  the  clergy  on  various  occasions,  until  he  was 
warned  of  the  danger  he  incurred  by  the  murmur,  when 
he  rose  to  speak,  "Fassez  au  Cote  Droit  !"f  In  the 
reforms  which  were  adopted,  if  we  except  the  election  of 
the  clergy  and  bishops  by  the  people  —  for  which  they 

*  "  The  people  of  England,"  says  Mr  Buike,  "  never  have  suffered,  and  never 
vnll  suffer,  the  fixed  estate  of  the  church  to  be  converted  into  a  pension,  to 
depend  on  the  treasuiy,  and  to  be  delayed,  withheld,  or  perhaps  extinguished 
by  fiscal  difficulties,  which  may  soniethues  be  pretended  for  poUtical  pm-poses, 
and  are  in  fact  often  brought  about  bj'  the  extravagance,  negligence,  and  rapa- 
city of  politicians.  They  will  not  tui-u  theii"  independent  clergy  into  ecclesias- 
tical pensioners.  They  tremble  for  their  liberty  from  the  influence  of  a  clergy 
dependent  on  the  cro^^^l — they  tremble  for  the  public  tranquillity  from  the  dis- 
orders of  a  factious  clergy,  if  they  were  made  to  depend  on  any  other  than  the 
crown.  For  the  consolation  of  the  feeble  and  the  insti-uction  of  the  ignorant, 
they  have  identified  the  estate  of  the  church  \s-ith  the  mass  of  private  property, 
of  which  the  state  is  not  the  proprietor,  either  for  use  or  dominion,  but  only 
the  guardian  and  regulator  —  they  have  ordained  that  the  provision  of  this 
establishment  should  be  as  stable  as  the  earth  on  which  it  stands,  and  not 
fluctuate  \vith  the  oscillations  of  funds  and  actions." 

+  Robespierre   supported  the   reduction   of    the   church   to  bishops  and 

Ilobespierre's  parochial   clei'gy  by  these   characteristic   arguments  :  —  "  Premier  principe — 

speech  on  the  Toutes   les   fouctions    publiques   sont   d'uistitution  sociale ;    elles    ont  pour 

Establish-       but,  I'ordre  et  le  bonheur  de  la  socie'te;     il  s'ensuit   qu'il  ne  pent  exister 

ment.  dans  la  societe'  aucmie  fonction  qui  ne  soit  utile.       Devant   cette   maxima 

dispai-aissaieut  les  benefices  et  les  etabUssemens  sans  objet,  les  cathedrales, 

les  coUegiates,  les  cures,  et  touts  les  archeveques  que  ne  demandent  pas  les 

besoins  publics.      Second  piincipe  —  Les  officiei-s  ecclesistiqucs  e'tant  institues 

pom-  le  bonheur  des  honames  et  pour  le  bieu  du  i)cuple,  il  s'ensuit  que  le 
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were  manifestly  disqualified,  and  wliicli  is  utterly  iuconsis-    chap. 
tent  with  a  national  establisliment  —  nothing  flagrantly 


unjust  was  attempted.     The  church,  purified  of  its  cor-      ^79o. 
ruptions,  and  freed  from  its  splendid  but  invidious  appen- 
dages, might  still  have  maintained  its  respectability,  had  !  Hbt.  Pari, 
no  spoliation  of  its  possessions  previously  taken  place.  y-jJJ'JSl' 
But  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  eff'orts  of  Th.i.l'40." 
more  audacious  reformers,  soon  completed  its  destruction.^ 

The  judicial  establishment  underwent  a  total  change       ^^ 
about  the  same  period.     The  parliaments  of  the  provinces  Judiciai 

.  establish- 

were  suppressed.  The  work  of  destruction  had  now  become  ment. ' 
so  common  that  the  annihilation  of  these  ancient  com-ts,  '""^ 
coeval  with  the  monarchy,  hardly  excited  any  attention. 
New  tribunals  were  created  throughout  the  whole  country 
on  the  most  democratic  basis  ;  the  judges  were  ap- 
pointed, not  by  the  crown,  but  by  the  electors;  that  is — 
by  the  whole  labouring  classes.  So  wide-spread  were  the 
judicial  functions,  under  this  system,  that  the  judges  in 
France  amounted  to  the  enormous  number  of  one  hundred 
thousand — the  magistrates  to  that  of  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sands^     Even  the  power  of  pardon  was  taken  from  the 

peuple  doit  Ics  uommer.  II  est  de  principe  qu'il  doit  conserver  tous  les 
droits  qu'il  peut  exercer ;  or  Ic  pouple  peut  elire  ses  pasteurs  comme  les  magis- 
trats  et  autres  officiers  publics.  Troisieme  principe — Les  officiers  publics  ctant 
etablis  pour  Ic  bien  de  la  societe,  11  s'ensuit  que  la  mesure  de  leur  traitement 
doit  etre  subordonnee  a  I'iriteret  et  a  I'utilite  geucrale — et  non  au  desir  de  gra- 
tifier  et  d'euricbir  cct.ix  qui  doivent  exercer  ccs  fonctions."  Here  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  voluntarj'  church  clearly  and  manfully  stated,  and  traced  back 
to  its  tiiie  origin  and  only  feasible  basis,  the  principle  of  utiliti/.  Robes- 
pien-e's  deductions,  as  will  appear  clearly  in  the  sequel,  were  all  correct ;  his 
whole  errors  and  crimes  arose  from  his  setting  out  with  false  priuciples.  Eveiy 
thing  in  this  question  turns  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  "utility."  Is  it  pecu- 
niaiy  or  spiritual  utility  1  economy  in  this  woild,  or  salvation  iu  the  next]  It 
is  refreshing,  amidst  the  declamation  of  the  Revolution,  to  read  his  speeches  ; 
they  so  unifoiinly  go  back  to  principle,  thoiigh  tliosc  principles  are  universal 
innocence  in  the  people,  vice  in  the  governors,  and  worldly  utility.  —  See  Ilis- 
toire  Purlementaire,  vi.  31,  22. 

*  "  La  iiouvellc  loi  ci'ca  douzc  cent  niillc  magistrats  municipaux.  L'orgaui- 
Bation  judiciaire  crea  cent  mille  jugcs,  dont  ciiuj  millc  de  pais  et  quatre-vingt 
millc  assesscurs  des  juges  de  paix."  —  Atlas  National  de  la  France,  1791, 
dCdi6  d,  VAssemhlee;  and  Miciielkt,  Ilistoire  de  la  E6roltition,  i.  158,  159. 
1'allcyrand,  in  his  speech  on  8th  June  1790,  estimated  the  active  citizens  at 
3,600,000.  —  Ilistoire  Parkmentaire,  8th  June  1790. 
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CHAP,    sovereign.     Trial  bj  jury  was  universally  introduced,  and 


VI 


the  jurymen  were  taken  indiscriminately  from  all  classes 
1790.  Qf  citizens.  Reforms  of  the  most  salutary  description  were 
effected  in  the  criminal  courts  ;  trials  were  made  public, 
the  accused  allowed  counsel,  and  indulged  with  every  faci- 
lity for  their  defence.  The  inhuman  punishments  which 
disgraced  the  ancient  monarchy  were  abolished,  and  the 
punishment  of  death  was  limited  to  a  smaller  class  of 
delinquencies.  The  cognisance  of  charges  of  high  treason 
was  intrusted  to  a  supreme  court  at  Orleans  ;  but  it  must 
be  added,  to  the  glory  of  the  National  Assembly,  that 
during  their  continuance  not  one  trial  took  place  before  it. 
A  new  tribunal,  entitled  the  Court  of  Cassation,  was 
3  Hist.  Pari,  established  at  Paris  to  revise  the  sentences  of  inferior  tri- 

V.  408,  47 1. 

Lac.vii.344,  buuals  I  tlio  Utility  of  this  institution  was  such,  that  it  has 
238^      *  '  been  continued  through  all  the   subsequent  changes  of 
government.-^ 

The  revolutionary  party  having  now  declared  open  war 
Efforts  of  against  the  church,  the  partisans  of  the  latter  exerted  them- 
di.^soiv?tht°  selves  to  the  utmost  to  abridge  the  dm-ation  or  operations 
AprTny!'  of  the  Assembly.  The  moment  was  favourable,  as  the 
period  when  the  powers  of  the  Assembly  should  expire 
had  arrived  ;  the  deputies  were  only  appointed  for  a  year, 
and  that  time  had  now  elapsed.  The  clergy  and  aristo- 
cratic party  took  advantage  of  this  cu'cumstance  to  insist 
that  the  Assembly  shpuld  be  dissolved  and  reappointed 
by  the  electors,  as  they  were  well  aware  that  the  abolition 
of  all  the  parliaments,  com'ts  of  law,  and  incorporations, 
in  the  provinces,  and  the  total  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  the  church,  had  created  such  violent  heart-burnings 
among  the  people,  as  woidd  probably  render  the  next 
Assembly  decidedly  anti-revolutionary.  To  support  that 
proposal  they  urged  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  so 
recently  proclaimed  as  the  basis  of  government  by  the 
popular  leaders.  "  Without  doubt,"  says  Chapelier, 
"  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people  ;  but  that  principle 
has  no  application  in  the  present  instance.     The  dissolu- 
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tion  of  the  Assembly,  before  the  work  of  the  constitution    chap. 

is  finished,  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  constitu-  '. 

tion  ;  it  is  now  urged  by  the  enemies  of  freedom,  with  no  i790. 
other  view  but  to  secure  the  revival  of  despotism,  of  feudal 
privileges,  court  prodigality,  and  all  the  countless  evds 
which  follow  in  the  train  of  these." — "  We  deceive  our- 
selves," replied  the  Abbe  Maury,  "when  we  speak  of 
perpetuating  our  own  power.  When  did  we  become  a 
National  Assembly  ^  Has  the  oath  of  the  20th  June 
absolved  us  from  that  which  we  took  to  our  constituents  1 
The  constitution  is  finished ;  you  have  nothing  now  to  do 
but  declare  that  the  King  possesses  the  executive  power ; 
we  are  sent  here  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  secure  the 
influence  of  the  people  upon  the  legislature,  and  prevent 
the  imposition  of  taxes  without  their  consent.  Our  duties 
being  now  discharged,  I  strenuously  resist  every  decree 
which  shall  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  electors. 
The  founders  of  liberty  should  be  the  last  to  invade  the 

1  Hist.  Pari. 

rights  of  others  ;  we  undermine  our  own  authority,  when  v.  38i'.  38.5.' 
we  trench  upon  the  privileges  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
conferred."^ 

Loud  applause  followed  these  energetic  words  ;  but 
Mirabeau  immediately  ascended  the  tribune.  "  We  are  Mirabeau's 
asked,"  said  he,  "  when  our  powers  began — how,  from  ^pi^y.  ''' 
being  simple  deputies  of  bailiwicks,  we  became  a  national 
convention  1  I  reply,  from  the  moment  when,  finding 
our  place  of  assembly  surrounded  by  bayonets,  we  swore 
rather  to  perish  than  abandon  our  duties  towards  the 
nation.  Our  powers  have,  since  that  great  event,  under- 
gone a  total  change  ;  whatever  we  have  done  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  nation.  We 
became  a  national  convention  when,  but  for  us,  the  nation 
would  liave  perished.  You  all  remember  the  saying  of 
the  ancient  patriot,  who  liad  neglected  legal  forms  to  save 
]iis  country.  Summoned  by  a  factious  opposition  to  answer 
for  his  infraction  of  the  laws,  he  replied,  '  I  swear  that 
I  have  saved  my  country.'     Gentlemen,  I  swear  that  you 
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have  saved  France."  The  Assembly,  electrified  by  this 
appeal,  rose  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  and  declared  its 
session  permanent,  till  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
was  completed.  Thenceforward  they  had  not  a  shadow 
of  legal  title  for  their  proceedings  :  the  period  for  which 
they  had  been  elected  had  expired,  and  by  sheer  usurpa- 
tion, without  venturing  to  appeal  to  the  people,  they  con- 
tinued their  powers.^ 

Having  thus,  by  a  decree  of  their  own,  resolved  to 
prolong  their  powers,  the  Assembly  next  entered  on  the 
consideration  of  the  important  question — in  whom,  under 
the  new  constitution,  the  powers  of  declaring  peace  and 
war  should  be  vested  ?  A  difference  which  had  arisen 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  which  threatened 
hostilities  at  no  distant  period,  brought  the  necessity  of 
determining  this  question  prominently  forward.  It  was 
discussed  with  great  vehemence  in  the  Assembly  for  above 
a  fortnight ;  and,  as  the  result  appeared  at  one  period 
doubtful,  the  Revolutionists  had  recourse  to  their  usual 
resource  of  getting  up  mobs  in  the  streets,  and  threaten- 
ing a  civil  war.  Mirabeau,  who  had  now  become  sensible 
of  the  perilous  tendency  of  the  Revolution,  and  began  to 
tliu'st  for  employment  from  the  crown,  since  he  had  become 
hopeless  of  the  success  of  treason  under  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  on  this  occasion  gave  the  first  indication  of  a 
change  of  policy,  by  proposing,  as  a  middle  course,  that 
the  right  of  declaring  peace  and  war  shoidd  be  vested  in 
the  King  and  the  Assembly  jointly.  Instantly  he  became 
suspected  by  the  people  ;  rumour  spread  abroad  that  he 
had  been  gained  by  the  court,  and  the  "  Grande  Trahison 
du  Comte  Mirabeau"  was  hawked  through  the  streets. 
At  the  same  time,  the  excitement  became  so  vehement, 
that  it  was  openly  announced  in  the  Revolutionary  jour- 
•  nals  that,  if  this  power  were  not  conceded  exclusively 
'  to  the  Assembly,  it  would  lead  to  a  general  massacre  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  the  most  frightful  convulsions.^--' 

*  "  Si  le  droit  de  la  gueiTe  et  de  la  paix  eut  ete  accorde  au  Roi,  c'cn  etait 
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"  If,  on  tliis  subject,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  we  bad  miicb  to    chap. 
fear  from  the  ambition  of  kings  and  tbe  corruption  of 


their  ministers,  have  we  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the      i790. 
enthusiasm  of  a  large  Assembly,  which  may  mistake  a  ]yiii.Jf;u'g 
false  resentment  for  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  or  the  coun-  jp^e^h  in 

lavour  01 

sels  of  experience  ?  Read  the  history  of  republics,  and  the  crown 
you  will  see  that  ambition  has  always  precipitated  them 
into  the  most  unjust  and  barbarous  wars.  Is  it  not  under 
the  emj)ire  of  the  passions  that  political  assemblies  have 
ever  resolved  on  war  1  Are  we  to  reckon  as  nothing  the 
inconvenience  of  convoking  the  Assembly,  when  action, 
and  decided  action,  is  called  for  ?  Can  we  hope  to  main- 
tain our  constitution,  if  forms  essentially  at  variance  with 
a  monarchy  are  introduced  into  it  1  Rome  was  destroyed 
by  the  strife  of  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  democratic 
forms.  A  powerful  citizen  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
victorious  king  in  such  a  republic.  What  were  Hannibal 
and  Ctesar  to  Rome  and  Carthage  1  ( Vehement  clamour.) 
Do  not  suppose  I  am  to  be  intimidated  by  your  threats. 
A  few  days  ago  the  people  wished  to  carry  me  in  triumph, 
and  now  they  cry  in  the  streets  '  Great  Treason  of  Count 
Mirabeau.'  I  had  no  need  of  that  lesson  to  learn,  that 
there  is  little  distance  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  ;  but  the  man  who  combats  for  truth,  for  his 
country,  is  not  so  easily  put  down.  He  who  is  con-  fntSri. 
scions  of  having  deserved  well  of  the  commonwealth —  ij-  ^.i'  i^-- 

o  _  ^  _  Moniteur, 

wlio  covets  no  vain  celebrity,  and  disdains  the  success  of  May  22, 
a  day  for  real  glory  ;  he  who  is  determined  to  tell  the  574,575'._ 
truth,   independent  of  the  fluctuating   waves  of  public  280.'^'"""' 
opinion,  bears  witliin  himself  his  own  reward.^     He  awaits 

fait ;  la  guerre  civile  cclatait  dans  la  nuit  du  Samcdi  au  Dimanclic,  ct  aujour- 
d'hui  Paris  nagcrait  en  sang.  A  minuit  le  tocsin  aurait  appcle  Ics  citoycns 
aiix  armes  :  le  chateau  des  Tuileries  eut  ete  livre  aux  flammes ;  le  pcuple  edt 
pris  sous  sa  sauvcgarde  le  Monarque  et  sa  faniillc ;  mais  St  Priest,  mais  Neckcr, 
niais  Montmorin,  auraient  etc  lantemes,  et  leurs  tetcs  promcneos  dans  la 
capitale.  Qu'on  se  figui-e  tous  les  attentats  qu'une  pareillc  nuit  aurait  couverts 
de  son  ombre ;  les  massacres,  les  brigandages,  le  son  des  cloches,  le  fracas 
de  I'artillerie,  les  cris  des  mourans  !  Aucun  aristocrate  n'aurait  echappc  a  la  furcur 
du  peuple." — Orateur  du  Pcuple,  pm-  Fberon,  23  Mai  1790. 
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CHAP,    his  destiny,  tlie  only  reward  wliicli  really  interests  liim, 
from  the  hand  of  time,  which  does  justice  to  all."     But  it 


^'''"^-  was  all  in  vain  ;  fear  of  the  people  prevailed  over  the 
eloquence  of  Mirabeau,  the  fervour  of  the  Abbe  Maury  ; 
and  the  power  of  declaring  peace  and  war  was,  without 
qualification,  vested  in  the  National  Assembly. 

Satisfied  with  having  wrested  this  important  prcro- 
Settiem'ent    gativo  from  tho  crowu,  the  Assembly,  in  pecuniary  mat- 
crown,        tei-s,  acted  with  liberahty  towards  the  sovereign.     Louis 
demanded    twenty-five    millions    of  francs   (£1,000,000 
sterling)  annually  for  his  household  expenses  and  civil 
June  10.      list,  Nvhich  was  instantly  granted  ;  and  the  jointure  of 
vi.  246, 24!)!  the    Queen   was   fixed    at   four    million    of    francs,   or 
TL  "ir238.  *  <£■  160,000  a-year.     A  conceding  monarch  is  always,  for 
a  brief  space,  a  favourite  with  a  democratic  legislature.^ 
In  the  fervour  of  innovation,  titles  of  honour  could  not 


35. 


Abolition     long  be  maintained.     M,  Lamboin  proposed,  and  Charles 
honour* "      Lameth  seconded,  a  decree,   "  That  the  titles  of  duke, 


June  20. 


count,  marquis,  viscount,  baron,  and  chevalier,  should  be 
suppressed."  "  Hereditary  nobility,"  said  the  latter, 
"  wounds  equally  reason  and  true  libertj^  There  can  be 
no  political  equality,  no  virtuous  emulation,  where  citizens 
have  other  dignities  than  those  belonging  to  their  office, 
or  arising  from  their  virtues."  "  Let  us  annihilate,"  said 
M.  de  Noailles,  "  those  vain  titles,  the  arrogancy  of  pride, 
and  ignorance,  and  vanity.  It  is  time  that  we  should 
have  no  distinctions  save  those  arising  from  virtue.  What 
should  we  say  to  iNIarquis  Franklin,  Count  Washington, 
Baron  Fox  1  Will  such  titles  ever  confer  the  lustre 
attaching  to  the  simple  Franklin,  Fox,  Washinglon  1  I 
give  my  warmest  support  to  the  motion,  and  would  add 
to  it,  that  liveries  should  be  abolished."  "  A  nobility," 
replied  the  Abbe  j\Iaury,  "  is  part  of  our  constitution  : 
destroy  the  nobility,  and  there  is  no  monarchy."  So 
determined  were  the  Assembly  to  extinguish  honours, 
vi'.  2)i4/29!3'.  that  the  decree  was  passed  in  an  evening  sitting  with  very 
little  discussion.^    The  noblesse  and  the  clergy  made  vain 


2  Hi?t.  Pari. 
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efforts  to  prevent  tlie  sacrifice  ;  but  it  was  carried  by  an    chap, 
oyer  whelming  majority. 


Thus  in  one  clay  fell  the  ancient  and  venerable  insti- 


1790. 
36. 


tution  of  feudal  nobility ;  an  institution  sprung  from  con-  Reflections 
quest,  and  cradled  in  pride,  but  productive  of  great  and  change. 
important  consequences  on  the  social  body,  and  the  cause 
of  the  chief  distinction  between  European  and  Asiatic 
civihsation.  The  conquests  of  the  East  have  seldom  pro- 
duced any  lasting  institutions,  because  they  have  always 
depended  on  a  single  race  of  warriors,  who  left  behind 
neither  honours  nor  hereditary  possessions  to  perpetuate 
the  fabric  of  society.  Hence  every  thing  has  been  epheme- 
ral in  Eastern  dynasties ;  national  glory,  public  pros- 
perity, have  in  every  age  been  as  shortlived  as  their 
original  founders.  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
establishment  of  hereditary  dignities,  and  of  the  right  of 
primogeniture,  has  perpetuated  the  influence  of  the  first 
leaders  of  the  people  ;  and,  by  creating  a  class  whose 
interests  were  permanent,  has  given  a  degree  of  durability 
to  human  institutions,  unknown  in  any  other  age  or 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
vanity  of  titles,  and  the  unworthy  hands  into  which  they 
frequently  descend,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have 
stamped  its  peculiar  character  upon  European  civilisation  ; 
that  they  created  the  body  of  nobility  who  upheld  the 
fabric  of  society  through  the  stormy  periods  of  anarchy 
and  barbarism,  and  laid  the  first  foundation  of  freedom, 
by  forming  a  class  governed  by  lasting  interests,  and 
capable,  in  every  age,  of  withstanding  the  efforts  of 
despotic  power.  Whether  the  necessity  of  such  a  class  is 
now  superseded  by  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  the 
more  equal  diffusion  of  property,  and  whether  a  system  of 
tempered  liberty  can  subsist  without  an  intermediate  body 
interposed  between  the  power  of  the  crown  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  people,  are  questions  which  time  alone  can 
resolve,  but  on  which  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution 
had  unquestionably  no  materials  to  form  an  opinion. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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1  Toul.  i. 
124,  126, 
127. 


38. 
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But  all  these  changes,  great  and  important  as  they 
were,  yielded  in  importance  to  the  military  organisation 
which  at  this  period  took  place  throughout  all  France. 
The  progress  of  the  Revolution,  the  overthrow  of  the 
invading  armies,  the  subjugation  of  the  European  powers, 
were  mainly  owing  to  the  military  establishments  which 
sprang  up  during  the  first  fervour  of  patriotic  exertion. 
The  army  of  France,  under  the  old  government,  partook  of 
the  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  age  :  the  higher  grades  of  mili- 
tary rank  were  exclusively  reserved  for  the  court  nobility ; 
and  even  ordinary  commissions  were  bestowed  only  on 
those  whose  birth  or  connexions  united  them  to  the 
favoured  class  of  landed  proprietors.  The  consequences 
of  such  an  exclusive  system,  in  an  age  of  advancing  civili- 
sation, might  easily  have  been  anticipated.  The  privates 
and  non-commissioned  officers  had  no  interest  in  common 
with  their  superiors,  and,  like  tlie  parochial  clergy,  felt 
their  own  inclinations  coincide  with  those  of  the  Tiers 
Etat.  Hence  the  rapid  and  decisive  defection  of  the 
whole  army,  the  moment  that  they  were  brought  into  colli- 
sion with  the  Revolution,  and  exposed  to  the  contagion 
of  jjopular  enthusiasm.  Injudicious  changes  in  the  regu- 
lation of  the  household  troops  had  recently  introduced 
extensive  dissatisfaction  even  amongst  that  favoured  body, 
and  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  revolt  of  the  Guard,  which 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  royal  authority.^ 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  military  in  all  con- 
tests with  the  populace  at  this  time  were  so  great,  that 
they  practically  amounted  to  an  entire  suspension  of  the 
authority  of  government.  The  duties  of  a  municipal 
officer,  or  of  the  commander  of  a  fortress,  were  more 
appalling  than  those  arising  from  the  most  formidable 
force  of  regular  enemies.  In  most  places  the  troops, 
seized  with  the  same  mutinous  spirit  as  the  nation,  refused 
to  act  against  the  insurgents,  or  openly  ranged  themselves 
on  their  side.  A  handfid  of  mutineers — a  despicable 
rabble — were  thus  sufficient  to  make  the  governor  of  a 
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'citadel  tremble  :  every  act  of  vigour,  even  in  self-defence,  chap. 
came  to  be  considered  as  a  capital  crime  ;  and  the  clamours  ' 
of  the  populace  were  regarded  with  more  alarm  than  the  ^790. 
thunder  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  It  was  universally  felt, 
that  in  all  contests  between  the  military  and  the  people, 
the  officers,  even  if  obeyed  by  their  men,  ran  far  greater 
risks  than  the  mob  to  whom  they  were  opposed  :  if  not 
so  obeyed,  their  immediate  destruction  was  inevitable. 
Hence  anarcliy  was  universal  in  the  army,  and  more 
formidable  than  among  the  people,  from  the  arms  and 
superior  discipline  which  the  former  possessed.  Out  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  battalions  and  eighty  squadrons  that 
M.  de  Bouille  had  under  his  command  in  the  east  of  France, 
he  could  only  reckon  on  five  battalions,  all  of  them  com- 
posed of  foreign  troops,  as  likely  in  a  crisis  to  support 
the  royal  cause.  Mirabeau  became  fully  sensible,  when 
it  was  too  late,  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  such  a 
distracted  state  of  things,  and  proposed  to  remedy  it  by 
the  proclamation  of  martial  law ;  but  the  Assembly, 
terrified  at  the  very  thought  of  off'ending  the  nation,  did 
not  venture  to  adopt  so  vigorous  a  step."'^  Shortly  after 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  a  new  oath  was  tendered  to 
the   soldiers,  which  bound  them  never  to  employ  their  ^  Bei-t.  de 

^    ^1      ■      P  n  •^.  ,  ,1  *^.    .    .  Moll.  Mem. 

arms  agamst  then-  teilow-citizens,  except  on  the  ]-equisition  i.  23,  and 
of  the  civil  authorities.^  This  circumstance,  immaterial  '202!'°"*' 
in  itself,  became  important  in  its  consequences,  by  accus- 

*  M.  de  la  Tour  Dupin,  minister  of  war,  on  the  4th  June  1790,  gave  the 
following  account,  in  a  Report  to  the  Assembly,  of  the  disorders  of  the  army : — 
"  His  Majesty  has  this  day  sent  me  to  apprise  you  of  the  multiijlied  disorders 
of  which  every  day  he  receives  the  most  distressing  intelligence.  The  army  is 
threatened  with  ultra-anarchy.  Entire  regiments  have  dared  to  violate  at  once 
the  respect  due  to  the  laws,  to  the  order  established  by  your  decrees,  and  to 
the  oaths  wliich  tliey  have  taken  with  the  most  awful  solemnity.  Whilst  you 
are  indefatigable  in  moulding  the  empire  into  one  coherent  and  consistent 
body,  the  administration  of  the  army  exhibits  nothing  but  disturbance  and 
confu.sion.  The  bonds  of  discipline  are  relaxed  or  broken — the  most  unheard-of 
pretensions  are  avowed  without  disguise — the  ordinances  are  without  force,  the 
chiefs  without  aiithority— the  military  chest  and  the  colours  carried  off — the 
authority  of  the  King  himself  is  proudly  defied  —  the  officers  are  despised, 
degraded,  threatened,  or  prisoners  in  the  midst  of  their  cor])s,  dragging  on  ca 
I»rccarious  life  in  the  bosom  of  disgust  and  humiliation.    To  fdl  up  the  measure 
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CHAP,    toming  the  military  to  other  duties,  and  the  protection  of 
'       other  interests,  than  those  of  the  sovereign. 


1790.  With  extraordinary  rapidity  the  organisation  of  the 

General  es-  national  guards,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Paris,  was 
SSonlf  completed  over  the  whole  kingdom.  The  middle  classes, 
guards.  every  where  attached  to  the  Revolution,  because  it 
promised  to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which  they 
laboured,  formed  the  strength  of  its  battalions  ;  and  in  a 
few  months  three  hundred  thousand  men,  enrolled  and 
disciplined  in  the  provinces,  were  ready  to  support  the 
popular  cause.  The  influence  of  this  immense  body  of 
armed  men,  great  in  itself,  was  increased  by  the  democratic 
constitution  under  which  it  was  constructed.  Formed  in 
a  moment  of  revolutionary  fervour,  and  during  the  abey- 
ance of  the  royal  authority,  it  received  no  regular  organi- 
sation from  any  superior  power  :  the  privates  elected  their 
own  officers,  and  learned  the  rudiments  of  discipline  from 
instructors  of  their  own  selection  ;  and  these,  chosen 
during  a  period  of  extraordinary  excitement,  were  of 
course  the  most  vehement  suj^porters  of  the  power  of  the 
people.  Hence  the  marked  and  steady  adherence  of  this 
influential  body,  through  all  the  changes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  the  popular  side  ;  and  hence  the  facility  with 
which  regular  armies  were  subsequently  formed  on  the 
same   democratic   model,    on   the   first  call  of  national 

'  of  all  these  horrors,  the  commaudants  of  places  have  had  their  throats  cut 

under  the  ej^es,  and  almost  iu  the  arms,  of  their  own  soldiers  ! 

"  These  evils  are  great,  but  they  are  neither  the  only  nor  the  worst  produced 
by  such  military  insun-ections.  The  nature  of  things  requires  that  the  army 
should  never  act  except  as  an  mstniment.  The  moment  that,  erecting  itself  into 
a  dehberative  body,  it  shall  act  accoi'ding  to  its  own  resolutions,  the  govern- 
ment, be  it  what  it  may,  will  immediately  degenerate  into  a  military  despotism — 
a  species  of  monster  which  has  always  ended  by  devouring  those  who  produced 
it."- — See  Report,  quoted  by  Burke,  Cons.,  Works,  v.  377. 

So  far,  however,  was  the  King  from  listening  to  this  sotmd  advice,  that, 
under  the  influence  of  his  supei-stitious  dread  of  occasioning  the  shedding  of 
blood,  he  sent  round  circulars  to  all  the  regiments  of  the  army,  with  orders 
that  the  soldiers  should  join  several  clubs  and  confederations  iu  the  different 
municipaUties,  and  mix  with  them  iu  their  feasts  and  civil  entertainments. 
"  Sa  Majeste  a  pense  qu'il  convenait  que  chaque  regiment  prit  part  a  ces  fetes 
civiques,  pour  multiplier  les  rapports,  et  resserrer  les  liens  eutre  les  citoyens  et 
les  troupes." — Ibid.  v.  382. 
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danger.     The  national  guard  of  Paris — thirty  thousand    chap. 
strong  at  ordinary  times — under  the  command  of  Lafayette,  ' 

was  capable  of  being  increased,  by  beat  of  drum,  to  .i790. 
double  that  number,  all  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline 
and  equipment.  But,  as  usually  happens  where  ofl&cers 
owe  their  appointment  to  the  privates,  his  authority 
became  powerless  when  his  commands  ran  counter  to  the 
wishes  of  his  inferiors.  On  one  occasion  he  resigned  the 
command,  and  entered  an  evening  party  in  the  dress  of 
the  privates.  "  What,  general ! "  exclaimed  the  guests ; 
"  we  thought  you  were  commander  of  the  national  guard."  126, 127.  ' 
— "  Oh  ! "  said  he,  "  I  was  tired  of  obeying,  and  therefore 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  privates."  i'''" 

A  force,  more  formidable  to  the  actual  administration 

.  ...  40. 

of  government  or  the  magistracy,  consisted  in  a  multitude  And  of 'am- 
of  artisans  and  manufacturers  in  all  the  great  towns,  LtEUows. 
armed  with  pikes,  and  trained  to  a  certain  degree  of 
military  discipline.  These  tumultuous  bands,  raised  in 
moments  of  alarm,  were  always  ready  for  insurrection, 
and  anxious  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  opulent 
classes.  Having  nothing  to  lose  themselves,  they  supported 
every  measure  of  spoliation  and  cruelty.  The  worst  of 
the  popular  leaders  found  in  them  a  never-failing  support, 
when  the  more  measured  fervour  of  the  national  guard 
was  beginnino;  to  decline.  Their  numbers  in  Paris  alone 
amounted  to  above  fifty  thousand ;  and  their  power, 
always  great,  received  an  undue  preponderance  from  the 
disastrous  gift  from  the  municipality  of  two  pieces  of 
cannon  to  each  of  the  forty-eight  sections,  shortly  after 
the  capture  of  the  Bastille.  These  guns  were  worked  by 
the  ablest  and  most  determined  of  the  populace  ;  the 
higher  ranks  all  shunned  that  service,  from  the  fatigue 
with  which  it  was  attended.^  It  thus  fell  into  the  hands  35^^*^' '"' 
of  the  most  ardent  of  the  lower,  and,  from  their  terrible 


*  Tlie  author  received  this  anecdote  from  his  late  revered  and  lamented 
friend,  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion. 


HijiT^^  ec 
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CHAP,    energy,  those  cannoniers  soon  acquired  a  dreadful  celebrity 

'. —  in  all  the  bloodiest  tragedies  of  the  Revolution, 

.1790.  rpj^^  agitation   of  the  public  mind  ^yas,   during  these 

Fearful' de-  chaugcs,  inci-cascd  by  the  fluctuations  which  the  assignats 

assTgnats""  of  the  couutry  underwent,  and  the  multitudes  M-hom  their 

Sept  29.*"   progressive  depreciation  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary. 

Government    having    once    experienced    tlic    relief  from 

immediate  pressure  which  paper  credit  never  ftiils  in  the 

first  instance  to  afford,  speedily  returned  to  the  expedient ; 

and  fresh  issues   of  assignats,  secured  upon  the  churcli 

propert}',  appeared  upon  every  successive  crisis  of  finance. 

Eight  hundred  millions  of  new  assignats,  in  addition  to 

the   400,000,000   (£16,000,000)   already   in  circulation, 

were  authorised  to  be  issued  by  a  decree  of  the  Assembly, 

on  29th  September  1 790.    This  was  done,  notwithstanding 

J  Hi,t  Pari  *^^^  earning  voice  of  Talleyrand,  at  the   instigation  of 

,^:?-2"i-       Mirabeau,  who  clearly  perceived  what  a  bodv  of  revolu- 

1  oul.  1. 204.     .  .  ,  .  ^ 

Th.  i.  254.    tionary  interests  and  proprietors  the  measure  would  soon 
create.^ 

M.  Talleyrand  and  the  Abbe  Maury  clearly  predicted 
Arorument    thc  fatal  conscquenccs  which  would  ensue  from  this  con- 
MaurVand''  tiuued  issuc  of  assiguats  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  treasury. 
SliSeir  "  You  ask,"  said  they,  "  why  should  that  paper  money  be 
furtherissue.  always  bclow  the  metallic  currency  ?    It  is  because  distrust 
will  always  exist  as  to  the  proportion  between  its  amount 
and  the  national  domains  on  which  it  is  secured — because 
for  long  their  sales  will  be  uncertain — because  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  when  two  thousand  millions,  (£80,000,000,) 
the  value  of  these  domains,  will  be  extinguished — because 
silver  issuing  at  par  with  paper,  both  will  become  objects 
of  merchandise  ;  and  the  7nore  plentiful  any  merchandise 
becomes,  the  more  it  must  decline  in  price.     From  this 
must  necessarily  result  inextricable  confusion — the  pur- 
chase of  land  for  a  nominal  value. — the  discharge  of  debts 
for  an   illusory  payment, — and,   in   a  word,  a  universal 
change  of  property,  by  a  system  of  spoliation  so  secret 
that  no  one  can  perceive  from  whence   the  stroke  that 
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ruins  liim  lias  come.      Consider  only  the  effects  of  an    chap. 
immoderate  issue  of  paper.     Not  to  speak  of  a  circulation       ^^" 


of  two  thousand  millions — for  no  one  probably  would  ^790. 
support  such  an  absurdity — suppose  only  that  the  depre- 
ciation became  ten  per  cent.  The  treasury  at  that  rate 
will  gain  ten  per  cent  on  the  whole  debt  it  owes.  Is  not 
that  national  bankruptcy  1  And,  if  it  continues  and 
increases,  wdll  not  all  debts  be  thus  depreciated,  and 
creditors  ruined  1     Assignats  will  become   an  obiect  of  ^  Moniteur, 

.  Sept.  29  p. 

commerce  and  gambling  :  you  will  see  them  rise  and  fall  1129'; and' 

Q      +    Off 

like  bank  shares  ;  and,  ere  long,  you  will  see  their  holders  p.^iiu.' 
swallow  up  the  debts  of  the  country,  its  wealth,  and  the 
whole  national  domains."^ 

Mirabeau  exerted  himself  to  the  uttermost  to  support 
the  issue  of  assignats,  and  rested  his  arguments  mainly  on  Mirabeau's 
its  obvious  tendency  to  force  on  the  sales  and  division  of  fa^^  of  the 
the  national  domains.  "  I  reckon  among  the  number  of  '^^^'snats. 
enemies  to  the  state — as  criminal  towards  the  nation — 
whoever  seeks  to  shake  that  sacred  basis  of  our  social 
regeneration, — the  national  domains.  We  have  sworn  to 
maintain  and  complete  the  constitution :  w^hat  is  our 
oath  if  we  do  not  defend  the  national  domains  1  There  is 
not  a  lover  of  freedom,  there  is  not  a  true  Frenchman, 
who  should  not  strive  for  this  object.  Let  the  sale  of  the 
national  domains  continue  :  let  it  continue  over  the  king- 
dom,  and  France  is  saved.  It  is  in  vain  to  assimilate 
assignats  secured  on  the  solid  basis  of  these  domains,  to 
an  ordinary  paper  currency,  possessing  a  forced  circulation. 
They  represent  real  property — the  most  secure  of  all 
possessions,  the  land  on  which  we  tread.  Why  is  a  metallic 
circulation  solid  1  Because  it  is  based  on  subjects  of  real 
and  durable  value,  as  the  land,  which  is  directly  or 
indirectly  the  source  of  all  wealtli  'i  Paper  money,  we 
are  told,  will  become  superabundant ;  it  will  drive  the 
metallic  out  of  circulation.  Of  what  paper  do  you  speak  ? 
If  of  a  paper  without  a  solid  basis,  undoubtedly  ;  if  of  one 
based  on  the  firm  foundation  of  landed  property,  never. 
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CHAP.    There  may  be  a  difFcrcnce  in  tlie  value  of  circulation  of 
^  ■       different  kinds,  but  that  arises  as  frequently  from  the  one 


1790.  ^-hich  bears  the  higher  value  being  run  after,  as  from  the 
one  which  stands  the  lower  being  shunned — from  gold 
being  in  demand — not  paj)er  at  a  discount.  There  cannot 
be  a  greater  error  than  the  terrors  so  generally  prevalent 
as  to  the  over-issue  of  assignats.  It  is  thus  alone  you 
will  pay  your  debts,  pay  your  troops,  advance  the 
Revolution.  Reabsorbed  progressively  in  the  purchase 
p  1  of  the  national  domains,  this  paper  money  can  never 
vi. -246, 271.  become  redundant,  any  more  than  the  humidity  of  the 

Moniteur,  .  ,  .  i   •    i  i  t  • 

Sept. -28,     atmosphere  can   become  excessive,  which,  descending  in 
\\'-2G. "  '     rills,  finds  the  rivers,  and  is  at  length  lost  in  the  mighty 
ocean."  ^ 

These  documents  at  first  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of 
Their  rapid  four  pcr  ccnt  ;  but  this  was  soon  discontinued  ;  notwith- 
lept.  29.      standing   which,    they   for  some  time  maintained  their 
value  on  a  par  with  the  metallic  currency.     By  degrees, 
however,  the  increasing  issue  of  paper  produced  its  usual 
effects  on  public  credit ;  the  value  of  money  fell,   while 
that  of  every  other  article  rose  in  a  high  proportion  ;  and 
at  length  the  excessive  inundation  of  fictitious  currency 
caused  a  universal  panic,  and  its  value  rapidly  sunk  to  a 
merely  nominal  ratio.     Even  in  June  1790,  the  deprecia- 
tion had  become  so  considerable  as  to  excite  serious  panic, 
and  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  was  anxiously  drawn 
to  the  means  of  allaying  it  ;  but  as  they  continually  went 
on  issuing  fresh  assignats,  their  value,  of  course,  under- 
went a  still  greater  reduction.     Eight  or  nine  per  cent 
was  all  that  could  be  got,  after  some  years,  for  these 
dangerous   documents,    and   in  many  cases  they  would 
hardly  pass  for  one  fifteenth  of  their  legal  value.     So 
2  Hist.  Pari,  prodigious  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  circulating  medium 

VI.  274.  10  o  o 

Deux  Amis,  Qccasioncd  an  unparalleled  fluctuation  in  the  fortunes  of 

Mig!'iri06.  individuals,  and  augmented  to  an  incredible  degree  the 

ilc.viii.  56.  number  of  those  who  were  ruined  by  the  public  convul- 

sions.2     But  it  extended  in  a  proportional  measure  the 
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ramifications  of  the  Revolution  tliroiigli  society,  by  swell-    chap. 

ing  the  number  of  the  holders  of  national  property,  and  '. — 

thus  enlisting  a  large  influential  class,  by  the  strong  bond      ^'^o. 
of  interest,  on  its  side. 

The  14th  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the       ^^ 
Bastille,  approached,  and  the  patriots  resolved  to  signahse  Prepara- 
it  by  a  fete  worthy  of  the  birth  oi  freedom  m  the  greatest  fete  on  the 
of  the  European  states.     A  confederation  of  tlie  whole  ^'^'^•^''^y- 
kingdom  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  resolved  on  ;  and 
there  the  King,  the  deputies  of  the  eighty-four  depart- 
ments, the  Assembly,  and  the  national   guard,   were  to 
take  the  oath  to  the  constitution.     Every  exertion  was 
made   to   render   the  ceremony  imposing.     For  several 
weeks  before,  almost  the  whole  labouring  population  of 
Paris  had  been  employed  in  constructing  benches  in  the 
form  of  a  theatre  in  that  noble  plain,  for  the  innumerable 
spectators  who  were  expected  ;  while  the  municipality, 
the  national  guard,  and  the  deputies  of  the  departments, 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  endeavours  to  signalise  their 
appearance  on  the  stage  by  the  utmost  possible  magnifi- 
cence.      The    presence    of  the  monarch,    the    National  'aS,\. 
Assembly,  a  hundred  thousand  armed  men,  and   above  ^^'5^245 
four  hundred  thousand  spectators,  it  was  justly  supposed,  Mig.  i^m, 
would  impress  the  imagination  of  a  people  even  less  pas-  vii.  359. 
sionately  devoted  than  tlie  French  to  theatrical  effect.^ 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  all  Paris  was  in       ^^^ 
motion.     Four  hundred  thousand  persons  repaired  with  Particulars 
joyful  steps  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  seated  themselves,  ° 
amidst  songs  of  congratulation,  upon  the  benches  which 
surrounded  the  plain.     At  seven  o'clock  the  procession 
advanced.     The  electors,  the  representatives  of  the  muni- 
cipality, the  presidents  of  the  districts,  the  national  guards, 
the  deputies  of  the  army  and  of  the  departments,  thirty 
thousand  strong,  moved  on  in  order,  to  the  sound  of  mili- 
tary music,  from  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  with  banners 
floating,    bearing   patriotic    inscriptions,  and  arrayed  in 
varied  and  gorgeous  habiliments.     The  splendid  throng 
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crossed  the  Seine  hy  a  bridge  of  boats  opposite  the  Ecole 
IMilitaire,  and  entered  the  amphitheatre  under  a  triumphal 
arch.  They  were  there  met  by  the  King  and  the 
National  Assembly  at  the  foot  of  a  great  altar,  erected 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain  ;  at  its  foot  was  a  model  of  the  Bastille  overturned. 
Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  two  hundred  priests, 
dressed  in  tricolor  robes,  celebrated  high  mass  in  presence 
of  the  assembled  multitude  ;  after  which,  Lafayette,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards  of  France, 
mounted  on  a  superb  white  charger,  advanced  and  took 
the  oath  in  the  following  terms  : — "  We  swear  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  nation,  to  the  law,  and  to  the  King  ;  to  main- 
tain with  all  our  might  the  constitution  decreed  by  the 
National  Assembly,  and  accepted  by  the  King  ;  and  to 
remain  united  to  all  the  French  by  the  indissoluble  bonds 
of  fraternity."  Immediately  after,  the  President  of  the 
National  Assembly  and  the  King  took  tlie  oath,  and  the 
Queen,  lifting  the  Dauphin  in  her  arms,  pledged  herself 
for  his  adherence  to  the  same  sentiments.  Discharges  of 
artillery,  the  rolling  of  drums,  the  shouts  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  clashing  of  arms,  rent  the  skies  at  the  auspicious 
event,  which  seemed  to  reunite  the  monarch  and  his 
subjects  by  the  bonds  of  affection.  But  a  dreadful  storm 
arose  at  that  instant ;  the  lowering  clouds  discharged 
themselves  in  torrents  of  rain,  and  in  an  instant  the 
innumerable  spectators  were  drenched  to  the  skin.  It 
soon  cleared  up,  however,  and  in  the  evening  illuminations 
and  festivities  prevailed  in  Paris  ;  and  the  King,  in  a 
concealed  caleche,  enjoyed  the  general  expression  of 
happiness.  A  ball  took  place  upon  the  site  of  the  Bastille  ; 
over  the  gate  was  this  inscription — "  Ici  on  danse." 
"  They  danced  in  effect,"  says  a  contemporary  writer, 
"  with  joy  and  security,  on  the  same  spot  where  formerly 
fell  so  many  tears — where  courage,  genius,  and  innocence 
have  so  often  wept — where  so  often  were  stifled  the  cries 
of  despair."^ 
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These  festivities  interrupted  only  for  a  sliort  period    chap. 

the  animosity  of  the  factions  against  each  otlier.     The  '. 

Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  recently  returned  from  his      i790. 
exile  in  London,  was  accused  before  the  Assembly  soon  ^^^^^J-.^^ 
after,  along  with  Mirabeau,  of  having   conspired  to  pro-  of  the  Duke 
duce  the  revolt  of  the  5th  October.     Never  was  accusa-  and  Mira- 
tion  more   ill-timed    and   unfortunate.       At    that   very  Aug.'8,i790. 
moment,  Mirabeau,  disgusted  at  the  revolutionary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly,  was  secretly  lending  the  aid  of 
his  great  talents   to   support  the   cause  of  the  throne,   a 
course  to  which  he  had  been  inclined   ever   since   the 
beginning  of  the  year.     He  had  long  foreseen  the   ap- 
proaching ruin  of  the  state,  and  had  resolved  to  do  his 
utmost  to  stem  the  torrent  of  those  passions  he  had  had 
so  large  a  share  in   creating.     The  Abbe   Maury,   who 
took  the  lead  in  the   impeachment,  had  become  aware, 
before  it  came  on  for  debate,  that  Mirabeau  now  in  secret 
inclined  to  the  throne,  and  confessed  that  the  evidence 
did  not  warrant   any  criminal  proceedings   against  that 
illustrious  man  ;  and  the  fact  of  his  having  been  accused 
restored  all  his  popularity,  which  was  beginning  to  decline. 
Never  did  he  sway   the   Assembly  with   more   absolute 
power  than  when  he  ascended  the  tribune   to  make  his 
defence.     The  Assembly  quashed  the  accusation,   both 
against  Mirabeau  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  adjourning  83^84/£g. 
it  till  the  general  report  of  the  court  at  the  Chatelet  on  the  j-  }i^-  ^J^- 
proceedings  of  the  5th  October  was  brought  up  ;  but  the  252.  ^onl- 
latter  never  afterwards  regained  his  reputation,  and  from  8,  im""" 
that  period  his  influence  in  the  Revolution  was  at  an  end.^ 
Cazales,  on  tliis  occasion,  made  a  noble  speech,  and  for 
once  compelled  the  Assembly  to  listen  to  the  words  of  Nobie ' 
truth  and  justice.     "  Is  there  one  in  the  Assembly,"  said  Baylies  on 
he,  "  who  can  really  wish  to  screen  from  justice  the  authors  sion.""''" 
of  a  crime  which  has  stained  the  Revolution,  and  will  be 
its  eternal  disgrace  '?     (Loud  murmurs.)     Yes,  I  repeat 
it,  if  the  authors  of  the  infamous  crimes  of  5th  October 
are  not  discovered,  arc   not  punished,  what  will  France 
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CHAP,    saj  ?  what  will  Europe  saj  ?     The  asylum  of  our  kings 
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has  been  violated,  the  steps  of  the  throne  stained  with 
^'^^-     blood  ;  its  defenders  murdered  :  infamous  assassins  have 
put  in  danger  the  life  of  tlie  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa, 
the  Queen  of  the  French."     "  We  have  no  queen  !  "  ex- 
claimed  a   hundred   voices.  —  "  Of  that  woman,"  then 
added  Cazales,  "  whose  name  will  survive  those  of  the 
infamous  conspirators  of  October  5th  —  they  are  depu- 
ties ;    they  are  Frenchmen ;    they  are   men  :    they   are 
stained  by  that  crime.     If  you  adopt  the  motion,  you  at 
least  clear  yourselves  of  the  stain  ;  it  will  rest  only  on  its 
1  Moniteur,  authors.     If  you  reject  it,  you  adopt  the   infamy  ;  you 
p.  yio!   '  '  earn  for  the  National  Assembly  the  odious  title  of  being 
at  once  capable  of  crimes  and  above  punishment."^ 

Shortly  after  M.  Necker  retired  from  the  ministry. 
Retirement  111  health  was  assigucd  as  the  motive  for  this  step,  which 
Sept.^l^"^'  was  really  taken  from  a  sense  of  declining  influence  and 
lost  popularity.  His  own  words  had  proved  prophetic  ; 
the  day  of  his  triumphant  entry  into  Paris  had  been  the 
first  of  his  decline.  He  had  lived  to  see  the  folly  of  his 
favourite  opinion,  that  reason,  if  forcibly  stated  and 
blended  with  sentiment,  would  in  the  end  sway  the  most 
vehement  popular  bodies.  His  resignation,  couched  in 
eloquent  and  touching  language,*  was  received  in  the 
Assembly  without  regret ;  and  he  set  out  for  Switzer- 
land, unattended  and  a  fugitive,  over  the  route  which  he 
had  so  lately  traversed  in  triumph.  He  was  arrested  at 
Arcis-sur-Aube,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  from 
which  he  had  so  generously  saved  his  enemy  M.  de  Besenval. 
Permission  to  continue  his  journey  was  coldly  conceded 
by  the  legislature,  which  owed  its  existence  and  popular 
constitution  to  his  exertions  ;  a  memorable  instance  of 
the  instability  of  the  applause  of  the  people,  but  such  as 

*  "  Les  inimities,  les  injustices,  dont  j"ai  fait  I'eprcuve,  m'ont  donn^  I'idee  de 
la  garantie  que  je  viens  d'ofFi-ir ;  mais  quand  je  rapproche  cette  pensee  de  ma 
conduite  dans  I'administration  des  finances,  il  m'est  permis  de  la  reunir  aux 
singularites  qui  ont  accompagne  ma  vie." — Necker's  Letter,  given  in  Histoire 
Parlementaire,  vii.  164. 
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must  always  be  looked  for  in  a  revoliitiou.     Its   early    chap. 
promoters  are  uniformly  neglected,  when  other  and  more 


Pari. 


audacious   leaders   have    succeeded ;    all  classes  aim  at  ^  jj|J^.^p^ 
supremacy  ;    its  course  is  always  onward.      None  who  vii.  m. 

^         .      ^    \        .         .  ,  ,  .  .        ^,      .  Mig.  i.  118. 

have  risen  by  its  impulse  can  long  maintain  their  ascen-  Lac.vii.  85. 
dency,  because,  by  remaining  at  the  head  of  affairs,  they  258.'' "   ' 
check  the  elevation  of  inferior  ambition.^ 

The  retreat  of  Necker  produced  a  total  change  in  the 
ministry.  Duport  du  Tertre  was  made  prime  minister,  Change  of 
Duportail,  de  Fleurieu,  Lambert,  and  de  Lessart,  succeeded  sept,  5." 
to  the  several  offices  of  government.  The  first,  w^ho  had 
risen  from  an  income  of  1000  francs  a-year  to  the  rank 
of  prime  minister,  from  the  effects  of  the  Revolution, 
was  a  zealous  jDartisan  of  the  new  order  of  things,  which 
had  done  so  much  for  him  ;  and  he  owed  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  influence  of  Lafayette.  He  was  intimately 
connected  with  Lameth,  Barnave,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution,  and  represented  the  dominant  party  in  the 
Assembly.  Sincerely  desirous  to  uphold  the  constitu- 
tion, such  as  they  had  made  it,  he  experienced  ere  long 
the  usual  difficulty  felt  by  the  leaders  of  a  movement  at 
one  period,  when  they  attempt  to  check  it  at  another ; 
and  he  became  in  the  end  the  object  of  the  most  en- 
venomed hostility  to  the  Jacobins,  when  they  passed  the 
innovators  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  the  career  of 
Revolution.     Two  of  these  ministers  were  destined  to  ^^ac.  yiii. 

u'2.     Th.  1. 

perish  on  the  scaffold  ;    one   by  the  sword  of  revolu-  259.  Bert, 
tionary   assassins.       The   period   was   fast   approaching  Mem.  i. '205. 
when  eminence  in  public   life  was   a   sure  passport  to  a 
violent  death. ^ 

The  state  of  the  army  was  soon  such  as  to  require  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Assembly.  The  recent  military  Revolt  "at 
code  w^as  eminently  favourable  to  the  inferior  officers  ;  the  Nancy."* 
ancient  distinctions  and  privileges  of  rank  were  aboHshed, 
and  seniority  was  made  the  sole  title  to  promotion.  In 
proportion  as  this  change  was  beneficial  to  tlie  private 
soldiers,  it  was  obnoxious  to  their  superiors,  who  found 
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CHAP,    tlicir  advancement  obstructed  by  a  multitude  of  competi- 
^^'       tors   from   tlie   inferior  ranks,  from  wliom  they  formerly 


^730.      experienced  no  sort  of  hindrance.    The  result  was  a  general 
jealousy  between  tlie  privates  and  tlieir  officers.     Where 
the  former  preponderated,  Jacobin  clubs,  in  imitation  of 
Aug.  31.      those  in  the  metropolis,  were  formed,  and  discipline,  regu- 
lations, and  accoutrements,  subjected  to  the  discussion  of 
these  self-constituted  legislators  ;  M'here  the  latter,  dissatis- 
faction with  the  established  government  generally  prevailed. 
Nowhere  had  the  anarchy  risen  to  a  higher  pitcli  than  in 
the  garrison  of  Nancy.     It  was  composed  of  three  regi- 
ments, one  of  which  was  Swiss,  the  others  French  ;  the 
proportion  of  officers  in  these  regiments  was  much  greater 
tluin  usual  in  other  corps,  and  they  were  drawn  from  a 
class  most  hostile  to  the  Revolution,     In  the  Swiss  regi- 
ment of  Chateauvieux,  in  particular,  which  had  been  raised 
in  the  country  round  Lausanne,  the  fervour  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  peculiarly  violent.     It  was  one  of  the  first 
regiments  of  the  line  which  openly  declared,  on  the  14th 
July  1789,  that  they  would  not  fire  on  the  people,  and 
thereby  occasioned  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  and  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy. ""      After  a  long  series  of  disputes 
is^'io.'    between  them  and  the  privates,  who,  being  decided  Revo- 
J'2i'5'^.™/9;  lutionists,  could  with  difficulty  be  got  to  submit  to  the 
JipGO^S"    I'cstraiuts  of  discipline,  it  was  found  that  all  subordination 
Toui.i!;2:57,  ^'as  at  an  end.     Many  concessions  had  been  made  to 
254.'  Micii!'  them,  which,  as  usual,  only  aggravated  the  mutiny  ;   and 
R6v-.'ii.''27o.  at  length  they  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  and  put  their 
officers  under  arrest  in  their  own  barracks.^ 

The  Assembly,  perceiving  the  extreme  danger  of  mili- 
tary insubordination  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  public 
mind,  took  the  most  energetic  measures  to  put  down  the 

*  "  Ce  regiment  de  Chateauvieux  etait,  et  meiitait  d'etre,  cher  a  I'armee,  a 
la  France.  C'est  lui  qui,  le  U  Juillet  1789,  campe  au  Champ-de-Mars,  lorsque 
les  Parisiens  allerent  prendre  des  armes  aux  Invalides,  declara  que  jamais  il  ne 
tirerait  sur  le  pcuple.  Son  refus  evidemment  paralysa  B^senval,  laissa  Paris 
libre  et  maitre  de  marcher  sur  la  Bastille." — Michelet,  Ilistoire  de  la  Revolution, 
ii.  270. 
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revolt.     Mirabeaii  exerted  liis  powerful  voice  on  the  side    chap. 

of  order  ;  and  Bouille,  commander  of  Metz,  received  '. — 

orders  to  marcli  with  the  military  force  under  his  com-      ^790. 
mand  against  the  insm-gents.     No  man  could  be  better  ^^^^^^^-^^ 
qualified  for  the  discharge  of  this  delicate  but  important  "^J'^r^^f 
duty.     In  addition  to  the  highest  personal  courage,  he 
possessed  the  moral  determination  which  is  the  invariable 
characteristic  of  a  great  mind.     Connected  with  the  aris- 
tocratic class  by  birth,   and  attached  to  the  throne  by 
principle  and  aifection,  M.  de  Bouille  was  yet  no  enemy 
to  those  moderate  reforms  which  all  intelligent  men  felt 
to  be  indispensable  in  the  state  and  the  army.     He  was 
an  enemy  to  the  Revolution,  not  such  as  it  was,  but  such 
as  it  had  become.     Firm,  intrepid,  and  sagacious,  he  was 
better  calculated  than  any  other  individual  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  disaster  ;  but  the  time  was  such,  that  not  even 
the  energy  of  Napoleon  could  have  withstood  its  fury. 
Within  the  sphere  of  his  own  command,  he  maintained 
inviolate  the  royal  authority  :  by  separating  his  soldiers 
from  the  citizens,  he  did  all  that  was  possible,  and  that 
was  but  little,  to  preserve  them  from  the  contagion  of 
revolutionary  principles  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
natural  ascendant  of  a  great  character,  he  retained  their 
affections.     For  long  he  declined  the  new  military  oath,  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
to  be  faithfid  "  to  the  nation,  to  the  law,  and  to  the  King  ;"  MoII.  m^ 
at  length,  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  Louis,  he  agreed  to  Xoui.i.  119. 

Lab  iv  3t)6 

take  it,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  latter  part  from  397.' 
being  entirely  forgotten  in  the  first.  ^ 

Never  was  a  more  difficult  task  committed  to  a  general 
than  that  now  devolved  on  Bouille  ;  for  he  had,  with  a  Great  diffi- 

■,-,■,  1       1^    r        •  •  ±  ^J.      c  culties  of  de 

small  band  of  foreign  mercenaries,  to  suppress  a  revolt  or  Bouiiie-s 
troops  ten  times  as  numerous,  composed  of  native  soldiers,  Aug.'"!!".' 
supported  by  the  wishes  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  in  which  they  were  placed.  Out  of  the  ninety 
battalions  which  he  was  empowered  to  collect,  he  could 
only  reckon  on  twenty,  and  tliey  were  all  Swiss  or  German 
troops  ;  and  though  more  than  half  of  the  hundred  and 
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CHAP,    four  squadrons  lie  commanded  were  faithful,  j^et    they 
were  cantoned,  for  the  sake  of  forage,  in  villages  at  a  great 


I'^o.     distance  from  each  other,  and  could  not  be  di-awn  togetlier 
without  exciting  suspicion,   and  probably  extending  the 
revolt.    The  King,  as  in  all  other  cases,  had  enjoined  force 
not  to  be  employed  except  in  the  last  extremity,  when  it 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  avoided.'""     Nevertheless, 
immediate  steps  were  necessary,  for  the  revolt  at  Nancy 
was  daily  attracting  numbers  to  the  standard  of  mutiny 
and  plunder.      Four  French  and  two  Swiss  battalions,  and 
some  regiments  of  horse,  had  already  joined  it  ;  four  thou- 
sand men  had  flocked  in  from  the  vicinity,  and  were  armed 
by  the  pillage  of  the   arsenals,  which  had  been  broken 
open  ;  the  military  chests  had  been  plundered,  every  sort 
143, T44.'     of  excess  perpetrated  ;  and,  by  threats  of  instantly  hanging 
baTdrir'^'  the  magistrates  in  case  of  refusal,  and  the  general  sack  of 
Mumcipa-    ^|^g  ^^^^^  ^j^g^  j^^^j  succccded  iu  extorting  first  27,000 

N^°<^%Aug.  fj.^^ncs,   (£1100,)  and  then  1.50,000,   (£6000,)  from  the 
Ibid.  391,     municipality  ;  the  immediate   spending  of  which  in  de- 
iv.  396,397.  bauclicry  had  procured  for  them  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.^ 

Bouille's  first  care  was  to  secure,  by  small  garrisons  on 

BouiUe'       whom  he  could  rely,  the  fortresses  of  Bitch,  Phalsbourg,  and 

^a^nsf       Vic  ;  and  at  the  same  time  lie  sent  M.  de  Malseigne  to 

Au°.*''30.      Nancy,  armed  with  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  in  order 

to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  soldiers  to  return  to  their 

duty,  and  also  to  inquire  into  their  alleged  grievances.    The 

soldiers  and  people,  however,  intoxicated  with  their  success, 

laughed  at  his  speech,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  decree 

of  the  Assembly,  fiercely  exclaiming,  "  Money  !  money  I" 

The  Swiss  were  particularly  loud  in  this  demand  ;  and  to 

such  a  height  did  their  violence  proceed,  that  it  was  only 

by  a  great  exertion  of  personal  strength  and  courage,  and 

with  no  small  difficulty,  that  M.  de  Malseigne  escaped  death 

*  "  Sa  Majeste  desire  que  la  force  ne  soit  employee  que  lorsque,  a  I'ex- 
tremite,  les  deiiartemens  se  trouveront  forces  a  la  requem-." — See  La  Tour 
DupiN,  Ministre  de  la  Guerre,  a  M.  de  Bouille,  24  Aout  1790;  Bouille,  142. 
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at  tlieir  hands,  and  got  off  to  Luneville,  where  a  regiment    chap. 
of  carbineers  afforded  him  protection.     Upon  hearing  of 
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this,   M.   de   Bouille  instantly  collected  the   few  troops     ^79o.    • 
nearest  at  hand  on  whom  he  could  relj,  and  marched  on 
Nancj  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  infantry  and  fourteen 
hundred  horse.     He  found  the  town,  which  was  slightly 
fortified,  occupied  by  ten  thousand  regular  troops  and 
national  guards,  with  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon  ;  but  not 
intimidated  by  this  great  superiority,  he  forthwith  sum- 
moned the  rebels  to  leave  the  town,  deliver  up  tlieir  guns, 
and  four  ringleaders  from  each  regiment,   and  submit ; 
threatening  them,  at  the  same  time,  with  instant  attack 
in  case  of  refusal.     This  vigour  produced  a  great  impres- 
sion, as  Bouille's  character,   at  once  humane  and  firm,  j  g^^jjj^ 
was  well  known  to  the  soldiers  ;  a  deputation  waited  on  J^^^'  ]^^^^^ 
him  to  state  the  proposals  of  the  rebels,  but  their  terms  403.  Deux' 

1       1      .  •  1  1  Amis,  V. 

were  so  extravagant  and  their  manners  so  insolent,  that  249, 252. 
he  deemed  them  wholly  inadmissible,  and  prepared  for  an 
immediate  attack.^ 

When  Bouille's  men  approached  the  gates  of  Nancy, 
they  were  met  by  a  deputation,  which  promised,  on  the  Bloody' 

,/.,i  ,•  •  T.  !••  1  action  there. 

part  of  the  mutineers,  immechate  submission  ;  and  a  con-  Aug.  31. 
vention  was  entered  into,  in  virtue  of  which  the  officers  in 
confinement  were  liberated,  and  one  of  the  regiments  began 
to  defile  out  of  the  town.  But  a  quarrel  arose  between 
Bouille's  advanced  guard  and  some  of  the  mutineers,  who 
insisted  upon  having  their  colours  and  defending  the  town, 
and  they  turned  a  gun,  loaded  with  grape,  on  the  entering 
column.  Instantly  a  noble  youth,  M.  Desilles,  an  officer  in 
tlic  regiment  which  had  mutinied,  but  who  had  remained 
with  it  to  moderate  the  excesses  of  the  soldiers,  placed 
himself  across  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  exclaiming, 
"  They  are  your  friends, — they  are  your  brothers  ;  the 
National  Assembly  sends  them  :  would  you  dislionour  the 
regiment  of  the  King  T  This  heroic  conduct  had  no  effect 
on  the  mutineers ;  they  dragged  him  from  the  mouth  of 
the  gun — he  returned  and  clasped  it  by  the  touch-hole, 

VOL.  II.  D 
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CHAP,    upon  wliicli  lie  was  pierced  with  bayonets,  and  the  gun 
^^'      discharged.     Fifty  of  Boiiille  s  men  were  struck  down  by 
1790.     the  discharge,  and  a  conflict  began.    But  mutineers,  though 
superior  in  number,  are  seldom  able  to  resist  the  attack  of 
soldiers  acting  in  their  duty.     Bouille's  columns  penetrated 
into  the  town  ;  the  regiment  of  the  King,  wavering,  retired 
at  the  solicitation  of  its  officers  to  the  front  of  its  bar- 
racks, and  soon  capitulated  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
rebels,  driven  from  one  street  to  another,  were  obliged  to 
surrender,  after  a  resistance  which  cost  them  three  hundred 
killed  and  wounded.     The  victorious  general  and  troops 
signalised   their   triumph   by   their   clemency  ;    but  the 
inflexible  probity  of  the  Swiss  government  condemned 
tw^enty-two  of  the  regiment  of  Chateauvieux  to   death, 
and  fifty-four  to  the  galleys,  which  sentence  w^as  rigidly 
executed.     Very  difierent  w^as  the  conduct  of  the  National 
15^^159.'     Assembly.    A  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  French  mutineers, 
ST'^'    ^i^tl  three  hundred  national  guards,  were  taken  with  arms 
loS'  Deux  i^  ^^^^^^'  hands  ;  they  were  all  pardoned  by  the  French 
Amis,  V.      legislature,  and  soon  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
Lab.  vi.'     in  triumph  by  the  Jacobins  ;  while  Bouille,  whose  firmness 
Bert.de'     and  humanity  had  shone  forthwith  equal  lustre  on  this 
S,28L     trying  occasion,  became  the  object  of  secret  terror  and 
open  hostility  to  the  whole  Revolutionary  party.  ^ 

The  rapid  and  decisive  suppression  of  this  revolt  excited 
Tumult" in    tlic  utmost  scusatiou  among  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  ;  they 
proceedings  drcadcd,  abovc  all  things,  the  demonstration  of  the  ease 
wmbiy^^'    with  which  a  formidable  revolutionary  movement  could 
be  arrested  by  the  decision  of  a  general,  supported  by  the 
fidelity  of  a  small  body  of  soldiers.     Indefatigable,  accord- 
ingly, were  the  efforts  they  made  to  excite  the  public  mind 
on  the  subject,  and,  if  possible,  effect  the  overtln-ow  of  the 
ministry   which   had   sanctioned,    however   remotely,    so 
unwonted  and  alarming  an  act  of  vigom\     "  It  is  the 
despotism  of  the  aristocracy,"  said  Robespierre,  "  which 
has  made  use  of  the  army  to  provoke  a  massacre  of  soldiers 
whose  patriotism  was  their  only  fault."     The  massacre  of 
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Nancy,  the  cruelty  of  Boiiille,  were  in  every  moiith  ;  in-    chap. 
flammatory  addresses  were  hawked  in  every  street.    Marat,  '— 


in  his  journal,  thundered  out  against  the  government ;  the      ^790. 
victorious  general  was  held  up  to  universal  execration. 
Forty  thousand  men  speedily  surrounded  the  Hall  of  the 
Assembly,  loudly  demanding  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers 
and  the  punishment  of  La  Tour  Dupin.     But  the  national 
guard  for  once  stood  firm ;  the  Assembly  had  too  clear  a  Sept.  2. 
sense  of  the  dangers  they  had  escaped,  by  the  suppression 
of  this  revolt,  to  be  diverted  from  their  purpose  ;  and  they 
voted,  by  a  large  majority,  the  thanks  of  the  legislature  to 
M.  de  Bouille,  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  the  national 
guards,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  suppression  of  the  j  ^^^^^ 
revolt.     Mirabeau  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  a  decree  L'Ami  du 
disbanding  the  whole  existing  army,  and  readmitting  into  208, 209. 
its  ranks  only  such  as  should  take  the  oath  of  implicit  MemfiL' 
obedience  prepared  by  the  Assembly.     But  although  this  Amis,^!"'' 
proposal  was   loudly  applauded,  yet  its  execution  was  l^i.  ^?' 
evaded  by  an  amendment  to  refer  that  matter  to  the  com-  i;^^' 1^^- 

•J  _  rriKUiom. 

mittee  which  was  already  charged  with  a  report  on  the  Re^- ''® 
internal  organisation  of  the  army,  and  this  caused  it  even-  60,  p.'ssi'. 
tually  to  fall  to  the  ground.^ 

This  explosion  at  Nancy  was  but  a  manifestation  of  the 
general  spirit  of  insubordination  which  had  now  penetrated  Frightful 

. .  clisorQGrs 

every  part  of  France,  and  pervaded  equally  the  army,  the  in  different 
navy,  the  towns,  and  the  provinces.     A  reaction  against  France. 
the  Revolution  had  arisen  from  its  evident  tendency  to 
destroy  all  local  jurisdictions  and  authorities  in  the  pro- 
vinces :  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  church  had 
excited  profound  feelings  of  indignation  among  that  por- 
tion of  the  people,  still  a  large  one  in  the  rural  districts, 
which  adhered  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The  dissolution 
of  the  bonds  of  discipline,  and  the  removal  of  the  restraint 
of  authority,  had  let  loose  at  once  the  angry,  the  revengeful, 
and  the  selfish  passions  among  the  community.   At  Nismes,  April  6. 
a  fearful  contest  took  place  between  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  the  former  supported  by  the  revolutionists,  the 
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CHAP,    latter  by  the  cliiirch  party  ;  aud  the  popular  magistrates, 
^^'      as  usual,  did  nothing  to  resist  the  multitude.  The  disorders 


17^)0.  continued  through  May  and  June,  and  were  only  at  last 
suppressed  after  fresh  numbers  of  lives  had  been  lost  on 
both  sides,  the  red  flag  hoisted,  and  martial  law  proclaimed. 

Sept.  10.  At  Brest,  the  sailors  on  board  the  ships  of  war,  indignant 
at  the  naval  code  prepared  by  the  Assembly,  which 
trenched  on  the  license  they  had  arrogated  to  themselves 
during  the  Revolution,  broke  out  into  a  most  alarming 
mutiny,  which  was  only  allayed  by  the  Assembly  conced- 
ing the  principal  demands  of  the  insurgents.     An  insur- 

Aprii  18.  rection  at  Toulon  led  to  the  same  result  :  at  Toulouse,  a 
frightful  civil  war  was  only  arrested  by  the  firmness  of  the 

May  1.  magistrates,  who  there  did  their  duty  :  at  Marseilles,  a 
ferocious  mob  fell  on  an  officer  named  de  Beausset,  who 
was  labouring  to  discharge  his  duty,  cut  off  his  head,  and 
tore  his  body  in  pieces,  which  were  divided  among  his 

May  10.  assassins  :  at  Montauban,  six  men  were  killed,  and  forty- 
five  wounded  ;  the  heads  of  the  dead  were  paraded  on 
pikes,  the  wounded  dragged,   bleeding  as  they  were,  in 

Sept.  6.  triumph  through  the  streets  :  at  Angers,  eight  men  were 
killed,  and  forty-five  wounded,  during  a  tumult  occasioned 
by  the  high  prices  of  provisions.  It  is  painful  to  dwell 
further  on  such  atrocities  ;  they  are  to  be  met  with,  alas  ! 
in  too  many  pages  of  history  ;  but  at  this  time,  the  pecidiar 
,  .       disgrace  attached  to  the  revolutionary  government  and 

i  Lab.  IV.  ^       .  .  ,  PI  .,     "^     ^    . 

427, 42!i.     authorities,  that  scarce  any  oi  the  guilty  parties  were  either 
crimeHe    iuquircd  after  or  brought  to  punishment.    The  only  persons 
207,  m'     really  endangered  were  those  who  bravely  discharged  their 
duty.i 

But  all  these  disorders  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
Newecciesi-  thosc  whicli  ai'osc  from  the  oppression  which  the  Assem- 
iS'diar*'  ^Ij  soon  after  exercised  on  the  cliurcli.    On  27th  November 
Nov'^?*"'''  1*^90,  an  iniquitous  decree  was  passed  by  this  body,  order- 
ing that  the  same  oath  should  be  tendered  to  the  eccle- 
siastics  which  had  been  prescribed  for  the  militray — viz., 
"  To  be  faithfid  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  King;" 
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with  this  addition,  "  and  to  maintain,  with  all  their  power,    chap. 

the  constitution  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  '. . 

accepted  by  the  King."  In  case  of  refusal,  it  was  enacted,  ^79o. 
that  they  should  be  held  to  have  renounced  their  benefices, 
which  were  immediately  to  be  filled  up  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  the  civil  constitution  of  the  church.  Eight 
days  only  were  allowed  to  the  resident,  and  two  months 
to  the  absent  clergy,  to  testify  their  adherence.  A  large 
part  of  the  bishops  and  cures  in  the  Assembly  refused  the 
oath,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  clergy  throughout  France — a  memorable  example  of 
conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  which  might  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Assembly  to  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  injus- 
tice, of  carrying  on  any  further  persecution  against  this 
important  class.  Such,  however,  was  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  that  their  refusal  was  universally  ascribed  to  the 
most  factious  motives,  and  immediately  followed  by  the 
confiscation  of  their  livings.  The  faitliful  clergy,  threat- 
ened by  this  cruel  measure  with  destitution,  filled  the 
kingdom  with  their  complaints,  and  excited,  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  their  influence  still  remained,  the  strongest 
commiseration  at  their  approaching  fate.  These  feelings 
were  greatly  aggravated  when  the  parochial  incumbents 
were  actually  expelled  from  their  livings.  The  people 
beheld  with  indignation  new  churchmen  filling  the  vacant 
pulpits,  and  administering,  with  unconsecrated  hands,  the 
holiest  offices  of  religion.  The  dispossessed  clergy  still 
lingered  in  their  dioceses  or  livings,  subsisting  on  the 
charity  of  their  former  flocks,  and  denouncing  as  impious 
the  ordinances  and  proceedings  of  the  intrusive  ministers. 
Inflamed  with  resentment  at  their  proceedings,  the  Assem- 
bly at  length  fixed  a  day  for  the  adherence  of  all  the  jan.4,]7.o]. 
clergy  in  France,  and  upon  its  expiry  the  decree  of  for-  ^f  J4yJ4';l" 
feiture  was  universally  and  rigorously  enforced.     Mirabcau  ?'':;, '^'o^i- 

1.  l-5o  '239 

in  vain   raised   his  voice    against  this    tyrannical  step  :  'm\.  'wig' 

.  .  i    I'Jl    122 

tlic  dictates  of  justice,   the  feelings  of  humanity,  even  Th.^m' 
tlie   attachments   of  the    rural   population,^   were  alike 
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CHAP. 

VI. 

1791. 
59. 
Reasons 
■which  led 
them  to 
resist  this 
oath. 


Julv  10, 
1790. 


1  Flossan, 
Hist.  Dip. 
deFranc.vii. 
489.   Abbe 
Georg.  39, 
41.  Savines 
Exam,  de 
la  Const, 
Civile  du 
Clerge,  169. 
Lab.  V.  33. 


60. 
Remarkable 
speech  and 
prophecy  of 
Cazales  on 
this  occa- 
sion. 
Jan.  28, 
1791. 


di'0"\^'ned  by  the  clamours  of  tlie  populace  in  the  larger 
towns. 

In  this  extremity,  and  when  the  adherence  of  the  eccle- 
siastics to  the  oath,  or  the  sacrifice  of  their  benefices,  was 
unaA'oidable,  the  clergy,  dignified  and  ordinary,  of  France, 
evinced  a  disinterested  spirit  and  grandeur  of  character 
worthy  of  the  illustrious  church  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  which  almost  make  us  forget  the  previous  corruptions 
which  had  been  instrumental  in  producing  the  Revolution. 
The  Pope  had  expressly  refused  his  sanction  to  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy,  as  established  by  the  Assembly, 
and  written  to  two  of  the  bishops  to  that  effect.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  consistory  had  been  held  of  the  whole  bishops 
in  France,  by  whom  it  was,  by  a  large  majority,  agreed — 
one  archbishop  and  four  bishops  only  dissenting,"" — that 
they  would  not  take  the  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  consti- 
tution, as  it  vested  the  whole  nomination  of  priests  and 
bishops  in  a  simple  numerical  majority  of  their  several 
parishes  or  dioceses,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  appoint- 
ment or  control  of  the  church.  It  had  become,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  conscience  with  the  clergy  to  refuse  the  oath.  ^ 

Cazales,  in  this  contest,  animated  by  the  greatness  of 
the  cause  he  was  defending,  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
eloquence,  and  pronounced  a  speech  which  proved  to  be 
proplietic.  "  The  clergy,  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  their  religion,  are  compelled  to  refuse  the  oath.  You 
may  expel  them  from  their  benefices  ;  but  will  that  destroy 
their  influence  over  their  flocks  ?  Do  you  doubt  that  the 
bishops,  cbiven  from  their  stations,  will  excommunicate 
those  who  are  put  in  their  place  1  Do  you  doubt  that  a 
large  part  of  the  faithful  ^xiW  remain  attached  to  their 
ancient  pastors,  to  the  eternal  principles  of  the  church  ? 
There  is  a  schism  introduced,  the  quarrels  of  religion  com- 
mence :  the  people  wdl  come  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the 
sacraments ;  they  will  fear  to  see  disappear  from  the  land 


*  Talleyrand,  the  Bishops  of  Lidda,  OrleanS;  aud  Vivier,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Aix. 
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that  sublime  relio-ion  which,  receiving  man  in  the  cradle,    chap. 
and  followino;  him  to  the  o;rave,  can  alone  offer  him  conso-  '. 


lations  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  life.    Thus  will  commence      ^''^^• 
the  division  of  the  people,  the  multipHcation  of  the  victims 
of  the  Revolution.     You  will  see  the  Catholics,  over  the 
whole  country,   following   their   beloved   pastors   amidst 
forests  and  caverns :  you  will  see  them  reduced  to  the 
misery  and  desolation  which  the  Protestant  clergy  expe- 
rienced on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.     Is  that 
a  result  to  be  desired  of  a  Revolution  which  proclaimed 
peace  on  earth,  good-will  towards  men  1    Driven  from 
their  episcopal  palaces,  the  bishops  will  retire  to  the  huts  ,  ^j^^^j^^^ 
of  the  cottacrers  who  have  sheltered  them  in  their  distress.  J^n.  28,    ' 
Take  from  them  then-  golden  crosses,  and  they  will  hnd  Lab.  v.  53. 
others  of  wood  ;  and  it  was  by  a  cross  of  wood  that  the 
world  was  saved."^ 

When  the  fatal  day  arrived,  fixed  for  the  final  taking       ^^ 
of  the  oath  by  the  bishops  and  dignified  clergy  in  the  Nobie  con- 
Assembly,    a    furious    multitude     surrounded    the   hall,  ererjin^ 
exclaiming,  "To  the  lanterne !  to  the  lanterne  with  all  ^ath!'''^** 
who  refuse!"      The  Abbe   Maury   raised   his   powerfuH^^- ^• 
voice  in  the  last  extremity,  but  he  was  interrupted  by 
incessant  cries.     "  Strike  ;  but  hear  me  !"  exclaimed  the 
intrepid  champion  of  the  church  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
"  SM-ear  !  swear !"  resounded  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  gray- 
haired  heads  of  the   French  church  came  forth.      The 
Bisliop  of  Agen  was  the  first  called  :  he  had  never  before 
spoken  in  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
he  could  obtain  a  hearing.     "  Swear  or  refuse  !"  was  the 
universal  cry  of  the  galleries.     "  I  feel  no  regret,"  said  he, 
"  at  the  loss  of  my  preferment ;  I  feel  no  regret  for  the 
loss  of  my  fortune  ;  but  I  should  feel  regret,  indeed,  if  I 
lost  your  esteem  :   believe  me,  then,  I  cannot  take  the 
oath."    M.  Fournes  was  next  called.    "  I  glory,"  said  he, 
"  in  following  my  bishop,  as  St  Lawrence  did  his  pastor." 
Le  Clerc  was  the  third  named.     "  I  am  a  member,"  said 
he,  "  of  the  Apostolic  church."     "  Swear  or  refuse  !"  said 
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ciiAC.     Ku'deivr.  in  a  vi)ice  almost  hoarse  with  fury.     "This  is 
^'-       tvraiiny   indeed!"   exchiimcd  Foucault ;   "the  emperors 
'"!*'•      will)  i)crscfuted  the  Christian  martyrs  allowed  them  to 
l)ronounce  tlie  name  of  God,  and  testify,  iu  dying,  their 
faith  in  their  religion."     The  Bishop  of  Poictiers  then 
presented  himself.     "  I  am  seventy  years  old,"  said  he  ; 
"  I  have  passed  thirty-five  years  in  my  bishopric  ;  I  will 
not  dishonour  my  old  age  ;  I  cannot  take  an  oath  against 
my  conscience."     "Say  yes  or   no."     "I  prefer,  then, 
living  in  poverty,  and  will  accept  my  lot  in  the  spirit  of 
penitence."     Only  one   cure,   named  Landrin,   took   the 
oath ;  even  the  hundred  and  eighteen  who  had  first  given 
victory  to  the  Tiers  Etat,  by  joining  their  ranks,  held  back. 
At  length  the  President  said — "  For  the  last  time  I  call 
on  the  bisliops  and  ecclesiastical  functionaries  to  come 
forward,  and  take  the  oath,  in  terms  of  the  decree."    A 
'  iiiM.Pari.  (quarter  of  an  hour  of  dead  silence  ensued,  during  which  no 
3G-i;"an<i     QUO  appeared,  and  the  meeting  adjourned.     Such  was  the 
jaS^strfai.  last  pubhc  act  of  the  church  of  France,  and  never  certainly 
did  it  more  worthily  evince  the  divine  spirit  of  its  faith.^ 
From  these  measures  may  be  traced  the  violent  ani- 
Ruinous      mosity  of  the  French  church  against  the  Revolution,  and 
thiTmei     to  this  cause  ascribed  the  irreligious  spirit  which  in  so 
'"™"  remarkable  a  manner   characterised  its   progress.      The 

clerg}-  being  the  first  class  w\\o  suff'ered  under  the  violence 
of  popular  spoliation,  were  the  first  to  raise  their  voice 
against  its  proceedings,  and  to  rouse  a  portion  of  the 
nation  to  resist  its  progress  ;  hence  the  contending  parties 
began  to  mingle  religious  rancour  with  civil  dissension. 
In  the  cities,  in  the  departments,  the  people  were  divided 
between  the  refractory  and  the  revolutionary  clergy  ;  the 
faithful  deemed  none  of  the  exercises  of  religion  duly  per- 
formed but  by  the  dispossessed  ministers ;  the  democrats 
looked  upon  these  nonjuring  ecclesiastics  as  fanatics,  alike 
inaccessible  to  reason  and  dangerous  to  society.  The 
clergy  who  refused  the  oath  composed  the  most  respect- 
able part  of  this  body,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
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men  wlio  relinqiiislied  rank  and  fortune  for  tlie  sake  of    chap. 

conscience.     Those  who  accepted  it  were  in  part  dema-  . ^ — 

gogues,  whose  principles  readily  succumbed  to  their  amhi-      '79i. 
tion.     The  former  influenced  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, especially  in  the  remote  and  rural  districts  ;  the 
latter  were  followed  by  the  most  influential  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  young,  the  active,  the  ambitious.     In  this 
way  the  Revolution  split  the  kingdom  into  two  parties, 
who  have  never  ceased  to  be  strongly  exasperated  against 
each  other  :  the  one,  those  who  adhered  to  the  religious 
observances  of  their  fathers  ;  the  other,  those  who  opposed 
them.     The  latter  have  proved  victorious  in  the  strife,  at  ^  ^^^j  ^gg 
least  in  France  itself;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  Mig.  1.12-2. 
irreligion  has  since  prevailed  in   France  to   an    extent 
unparalleled  in  any  Christian  state. ^ 

This  iniquitous  measure  was  speedily  followed  by 
another,  equally  alluring  in  appearance,  and  attended  in  Revoiution- 
the  end  by  consequences  to  public  freedom  fully  as  disas-  fnLrUMce. 
trous — the  abolition  of  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  ^^^""^  ^^" 
establishment  of  the  right  of  equal  succession  to  landed 
property  to  the  nearest  of  kin,  whether  in  the  descending, 
ascending,  or  collateral  line,  without  any  regard  either  to 
the  distinction  of  the  sexes,  or  of  the  full  and  the  half 
blood.""  This  prodigious  change,  which  laid  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  aristocracy,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  class 
of  considerable  landed  proprietors  in  the  kingdom,  by 
providing  for  the  division  of  their  estates  on  their  decease 
among  all  their  relations  in  an  equal  degree  of  consan- 
guinity, was  at  the  moment  so  agreeable  to  the  levelling 
spirit  of  the  times  that  it  met  with  very  little  opposition, 
and  proved  so  acceptable  to  the  revolutionary  party 
tln-ouffhout  the  kin";dom  that  it  survived  all  tlie  other 
changes  of  the  government,  and  remains  the  common  law 
of  inheritance  in  France   at  this  hour.     Napoleon  was 

*  See  chap.  xxxv.  g  91  et  seq.,  where  a  full  accomit  is  given  of  the  Law  of 
Succession  introduced  on  this  occasion,  and  subsequently  adopted  in  the  Code 
Napoleon. 
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CHAP,    compelled  to  adopt  it,  under  a  slight  modification,  into 
'       the  code  wliicli  bears  his  name  ;  and  tlioiigh  fully  aware  of 


In  U 
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i7''i-  its  dangerous  tendency  in  extinguishing  the  aristocratic 
class,  who  were  the  only  permanent  supporters  of  the 
throne,  or  the  cause  of  order,  he  never  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  propose  its  repeal.  Other  changes  introduced 
by  the  French  Revolution  have  produced  consequences 
more  immediately  disastrous,  none  so  ultimately  fatal  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  It  provided  for  the  slow  but 
certain  extinction  of  that  grand  and  characteristic  feature 
of  European  civilisation,  a  hereditary  and  independent 
body  of  landed  proprietors ;  removed  the  barrier  which 
alone  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  permanently 
adequate  to  resist  the  ambition  of  the  commons,  or  the 
tyranny  of  the  crown  ;  and  left  the  nation  no  elements 
but  the  burghers  in  the  towns,  and  the  poor  and  helpless 
peasants  in  the  country,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
ix.  187,194.  the  central  power  in  the  capital,  armed,  by  the  short- 
xxxi'ii.  lob.  sighted  ambition  of  the  popular  party,  with  almost  all  the 
powers  in  the  state.^ 

About  the  same  period,  the  clubs  of  Paris  began  to 
Clubs  of  assume  that  formidable  influence  which  they  subsequently 
cobinsand  cxcrciscd  in  the  Revolution.  They  consisted  merely  of 
Monarch-  yohmtary  associations  of  individuals  who  met  to  discuss 
public  affairs ;  but,  from  the  number  and  talent  of  their 
members,  they  soon  became  of  great  importance.  The 
most  powerful  of  these  was  the  famous  Club  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, which,  after  the  translation  of  the  Assembly  to 
Paris,  rapidly  extended  its  ramifications  through  the 
provinces,  and  by  the  admission  of  every  citizen,  indis- 
criminately, became  the  great  focus  of  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples. The  moderate  party,  to  counterbalance  its  influ- 
ence, established  a  new  club,  entitled  the  Club  of  1789, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  Sieyes,  Chapelier,  Lafayette, 
and  La  Rochefoucauld.  The  latter  at  first  prevailed  in 
the  Assembly  ;  the  former  was  the  favourite  of  the  people. 
But  as  the  tendency  of  all  public  convulsions  is  to  run 


lens, 
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into  extremes,  from  tlie  incessant  efforts  of  the  lower    chap. 
classes  to  dispossess  their  superiors,  and  of  the  latter  to 


recover  their  authority,  the  moderate  club  soon  fell  into  ^79i. 
obscurity ;  while  the  Jacobins  went  on,  increasing  in 
number  and  enerov,  until  at  leuath  it  overturned  the 
government,  and  sent  forth  the  sanguinary  despots  who 
estabhshed  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  Royalists  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  establish  clubs  as  a  counterpoise  to  these 
assemblies.  Their  influence  was  too  inconsiderable,  their 
numbers  too  small,  to  keep  alive  the  flame  ;  the  leaders  of 
their  party  had  gone  into  exile — those  who  remained 
laboured  under  the  depression  incident  to  a  declining 
cause.  A  club  entitled  Le  Monarchique  had  some 
success  at  its  first  opening;  but  its  numbers  gradually  l^ist. Pari, 
fell  off,    and  it  at  lenoth  was  closed  by  the  municipal  Deux  Amis, 

.  .  *^  •'■   .     iv.  271  278. 

authority,  under  pretence  of  putting  an  end  to  the  sedi-  Mig.  i.'i23.' 
tious  assemblages  which  it  occasioned  among  the  people.^ 
The  increasinoj  emigration  of  the  noblesse  augmented 

.  ?  .  65. 

the  distrust  and  suspicions  of  the  nation.     It  was  openly  Departure 
announced  at  the  Jacobin  club  that  the  King  was  about  oTtheTrb- 
to  fly  from    Paris.      The   departure   of  the    Princesses  "laraud^ 
Adelaide  and  Victoria,  aunts  of  the  King,  who  had  set  ^'riils 
out  for  Rome,  gave  rise  to  a  rumour  that  the  whole  royal 
family  were  about  to  depart;  and  to  such  a  height  did 
the  public  anxiety  rise,  that  the  mob  forcibly  prevented 
a  visit  to  St  Cloud,  which  the  King,  whose  health  was 
now  seriously  impaired  by  his  long  confinement  in  the 
Tuileries,  was  desirous  to  make.     Lafayette,  who  wished 
to  prove  the  personal  liberty  of  the  monarch,  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  prevail  on  his  guards  to  allow  him  to  depart ; 
his  orders  were  disobeyed  by  his  own  troops,  and  openly 
derided  by  the  assembled  multitude :  "  Hold  your  tongue  !" 
they  exclaimed,  "  the  King  shall  not  go."    The  popularity 
of  this  once  adored  leader  was   already  gone,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vigorous  and  successful  attack  which  he  had 
made,  on  the  28th  February,  on  a  body  of  rioters  who 
bad   issued   from  the  Faubourg  St-Antoine,   and  were 
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CHAP,    bco-innino:  to  demolish  the  castle  of  Vincenncs.    Disgusted 

at  his  want  of  success  with  the  troops,  he  resigned  the 

1791-      command  of  the  national  guard,  and  was  only  prevailed 

on  to  resume  it  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  whole 

regiments  of  Paris.     The  Assembly,  alarmed  at  the  pos- 

1  Campan     gifjiiitv  of  thc  Kiug's  cscaping,  passed  a  decree,  declaring 

11.    11/,    llO.  •'  TT-'"111  1  1 

Deux  Amis,  that  tho  porsou  of  the  Kmg  was  inviolable  ;  that  the  con- 
His"Kri.   stitutional  regent  should  be  the  nearest  male  heir  of  the 
^xJi!j,4i],  ^^.^^.j^  .   ^^^^Y  that  the  flight  of  the  monarch  should  be 
equivalent  to  his  dethronement.^ 

The  emigration  of  the  nobility,  however,  meanwhile 
contfnued    contiuucd  witli  unabated  violence.     The  heads  of  the  first 
emigration.  f.^^^^[\[Q^  i^  Fraucc  repaired  to  Coblentz,  where  a  large 
body   of  emigrants   was    assembled ;    no    disguise   was 
attempted  of  their  destination  ;  several  young  noblemen, 
on  leaving  the  opera,  ordered  their  coachmen  to  drive  to 
that  city.     The  fever  of  departure  became  so  general, 
that  the  roads  leading  to  the  Rhine  were  crowded  with 
elegant  equipages,  conveying  away  those  who  had  hitherto 
remained  of  the  noble  families  of  France.     They  did  not, 
as  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  sell  their  estates,  but 
abandoned  them  to  the  first  occupant,  trusting  soon  to 
regain  them  by  the  sword.     Vain  hope  I     The  Assembly 
confiscated  their  properties ;   the  republican  armies  van- 
quished their  battalions  ;  and  the  nobility  of  France  for 
ever  lost  their  inheritances.      Vain,  frivolous,  and  self- 
sufficient,  the  aristocracy  at  Coblentz  had  not  laid  aside 
their  character  when  they  left  their  country  ;  their  vices 
were  at  least  as  conspicuous  in  exile  as  their  misfortunes ; 
and,  declining  to  avail  themselves  of  the  only  aid  which 
could  have  retrieved  their  fortunes,  they  refused  all  offers 
of  assistance  from  the  middle  ranks  of  society.     They 
were  estimable  only  from  the  generosity  with  which  they 
Amis,'  vi.  3,  adhered  in  its  misfortunes  to  the  throne,  even  when  occu- 
270,  in'."     pied  by  a  monarch  who  had  done  more  than  any  of  his 
HT."  '"'■     predecessors  to  humble  it  in  the  dust.     But  they  had  not 
the  capacity  requisite  for   an   efficient  struggle.^      The 
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Prince  of  Conde,  at  the  bead  of  a  brave  band,  stationed    chap. 
himself  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  strangers  to  the  intrigues 


that  were  going  on,  but  determined  to  regain  their  rights      i79i. 
by  the  sword.'"' 

This  general  defection,   which  was  magnified  in  the       ^^ 
revohitionarj  journals,  produced  so  great  an  impression,  Arrest  of 
that  the   two  rojal   princesses  were    arrested  on   their  princesses. 
journey  towards  Switzerland,  and  the  Assembly  felt  the 
utmost  difficulty  at  allowing  them  to  proceed.    Mirabeau, 
who  was  now  secretly  inclined  to  the  royal  party,  raised 
his  powerful  voice  to  facilitate  their  departm-e.     "  An  im- 
perious   law,"    exclaimed   the   Jacobins,    "forbids   their 
departm-e." — "What  law  V  said  Mirabeau.     "  The  safety 
of  the  people !"  replied  Lameth. — "  The   safety  of  the 
people !"    rejoined    Mirabeau ;     "  as    if    two   princesses 
advanced  in  years,  tormented  by  the  fears  of  their  con- 
sciences, would  compromise  it  by  their  absence  or  their 
opposition  !     The  safety  of  the  people !  I  expected  to  ^j^^\ 
have  heard  these  words  invoked   for   serious    dangers  :  ^^o-.  Hist. 

1  Pari.  IX.  41, 

since  you  act  as  tyrants  in  the  name  of  freedom,  who  will  44.  Lac.viii. 
hereafter  trust  your  assurance  V^ — "  Europe  will  be  sur-  272'. 
prised  to  learn,"  said  the  Baron  de  Menou,  "  that  the 

*  The  best  defence  of  the  emigrants  that  has  ever  been  made,  is  that  by 
Chateaubriand  in  his  Memou's : — "  A  worthy  foreigner  by  his  fireside,  in 
a  tranquil  state,  sure  of  lising  in  the  morning  as  safe  as  he  went  to  bed  in 
the  evening,  in  secure  possession  of  his  fortune,  with  his  door  well  barred, 
surrounded  by  friends  within  and  without,  will  find  it  no  difficult  matter  ' 
to  prove,  while  he  di'inks  a  good  glass  of  mue,  that  the  French  emigi-ants 
were  in  the  wi'ong,  and  that  an  upright  citizen  should  in  uo  extremity  desert 
his  country.  It  is  not  surpiising  that  he  arrives  at  such  a  conclusion.  He 
is  at  ease — uo  one  thmks  of  persecuting  him  :  he  is  in  no  danger  of  being 
insulted,  murdered,  or  burned  in  his  house,  because  his  ancestor  was  noble 
— hLs  conclusions  are  easily  formed.  It  belongs  only  to  misfortune  to  judge 
of  misfortune;  the  hardened  heart  of  prosperity  cannot  enter  into  the 
delicate  feelings  of  advci-sity.  If  we  consider  calmly  what  the  emigi-ants  have 
Buffered  in  France,  where  is  the  man  now  at  his  ease  who  can  lay  his  hand  on 
his  heart  and  say,  '  I  would  not  have  acted  as  they  did  V  The  persecution 
commenced  every  where  at  the  same  time  in  all  its  parts,  and  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  difference  of  political  opinion  alone  was  its  cause.  Were  you 
the  warmest  democrat,  the  most  burning  patriot,  it  was  enough  that  you  bore 
a  historic  name  to  subject  you  to  the  risk  of  being  prosecuted,  burned,  or 
hanged,  as  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Lameth  and  many  others,  whose 
properties  were  laid  waste,  notwithstanding  their  ardour  in  defence  of  the 
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CHAP. 
VI. 


1791. 


68. 


Assembly  has  beeu  occupied  during  two  hours  with  the 
joiu'uey  of  two  old  ladies,  who  prefer  hearing  the  mass  at 
Rome  to  doing  so  at  Paris."  The  ridicule  of  the  thing  at 
length  prevailed  over  the  fears  of  the  democrats,  and  the 
two  princesses  were  allowed  to  continue  their  journey 
Avithout  further  interruption. 

These  discussions  were  but  the  prelude  to  the  great 
Discus"s"ious  question  of  the  law  against  the  emigrants,  which  now 
eSgrant"^  occuplcd  thc  attention,  not  only  of  the  Assembly,  but  of 
March  1.  ^Y[  the  clubs  in  France.  The  project  of  the  law  intro- 
duced by  Chapelier,  it  is  said  with  the  humane  design  of 
preventing  its  adoption,  was  marked  by  undisguised 
severity.  It  authorised  a  committee  of  three  persons  to 
pronounce  upon  refractory  emigrants  the  sentence  of  out- 
lawry and  confiscation.  A  general  horror  pervaded  the 
Assembly  at  the  cruel  proposal,  and  Mirabeau,  taking  a 
skilful  advantage  of  the  first  impression,  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting its  adoption.  Never  was  his  eloquence  more 
powerfid,  or  his  influence  more  strongly  displayed,  than 
on  that  occasion,  the  last  on  which  he  ever  addressed  that 

people  in  the  Constituent  Assembly." — See  Chateaubriand's  Memoirs — Frarj- 
ments,  p.  78. 

Adnutting  the  caustic  eloquence  of  these  remarks,  the  British  historian 
cannot  allow  their  justice.  The  example  of  the  nobility  of  his  own  country, 
in  the  disastrous  days  which  succeeded  the  passing  of  the  Reforai  Bdl,  has 
furnished  him  with  a  decisive  refutation  of  them.  The  flames  of  Bristol  and 
Nottingham  proved  that  danger  had  reached  then-  dwellings  as  well  as  those 
of  the  French  noblesse ;  and  if  they  had  in  consequence  deserted  their  countiy, 
and  leagued  with  the  stranger,  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  similar  excesses 
would  have  laid  waste  the  whole  fair  realm  of  England.  They  did  not  do  so  : 
they  remaiaed  at  home,  braving  every  danger,  enduring  every  insidt,  and  who 
can  over-estimate  the  influence  of  such  moral  courage  in  mitigating  the  evils 
which  then  so  evidently  threatened  their  country  ?  The  general  massacres  in 
France  did  not  begin  till  after  the  10th  August  1792;  and  yet  the  whole 
nobility  had  emigrated,  and  were  assembled  in  menacLag  crowds  at  Coblentz, 
before  the  end  of  1791.  Pi-evious  to  this  there  had,  indeed,  been  a  vast  cata- 
lotme  of  frightful  rm-al  disorders,  immediately  consequent  on  the  abandonment 
of  the  feudal  rights  in  August  1789 ;  but  these  excesses  had  been  of  short 
duration,  and  the  two  last  years  of  thc  Constituent  Assembly  had  been  com- 
paratively cahn  and  trauqml.  Then-  emigi-ation  was  excusable  in  the  autunm 
of  1789 ;  it  was  no  longer  so  in  the  autumn  of  1791 ;  and  the  fi-ightfid  exaspe- 
ration of  parties  which  followed,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  traced  to  that 
culpable  desertion  of  their  first  patriotic  duties,  and  unhappy  union  with 
foreign  armies  for  the  invasion  of  their  country. 
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boclj.     "  The  sensation  wliicli  tlie  project  of  tliis  law  lias    chap 
excited,"  said  lie,  "  proves  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 


the  code  of  Draco,  and  that  it  should  never  be  received      ^791. 
into  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France.    It 
is  high  time  you  should  be  undeceived ;  if  you  or  your 
successors  should  ever  give  way  to  the  violent  counsels  by 
which  you  are  now  beset,  the  law  which  you  now  spurn 
will  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  clemency.     In  the 
bloody  pages  of  your  statute-book,  the  word  death  will 
every  where  be  found  ;  your  mouths  will  never  cease  to 
pronounce  that  terrible  word ;  your  statutes,  while  they 
spread  dismay  within  the  kingdom,  will  chase  to  foreign 
shores  all  who  give  lustre  to  the  name  of  France ;   and 
your  execrable  enactments  will  find  subjects  for  execution 
only  among  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  unfortunate.    For 
my  own  part,    far  from   subscribing   to    such  atrocious 
measures,  I  should  conceive  myself  absolved  from  every 
oath  of  fidelity  to  those  who  could  carry  their  infamy  so 
far  as  to  name  such  a   dictatorial   commission.      Your 
murmurs  are  unavailing  :  to  please  you  is  my  happiness  ; 
to  warn  yow,  my  duty  :  the  popularity  which  I  desire  is 
not  a  feeble  twig,  fanned  by  the  breath  of  momentary 
favour ;  it  is  an  oak,  whose  roots  are  spread  in  the  soil — 
that  is  to  say,  fixed  on  the  immutable  basis  of  justice  and 
liberty.     I  understand  the  vexation  of  those,  who,  now  so  Ji^S;  62.'^' 
ardent,  or  rather  so  perfidious,  in  their  love  of  freedom,  f^""^'^^"^'; 
would  be  puzzled  to  tell  when  it  arose  in  their  bosoms."  La^.  jui 
These  last  words  excited  a  violent  murmur  among  the  ^iJY^i^^- 
Jacobins.     "  Silence  those  thirty  voices  !"  said  Mirabeau  279.'' 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  the  hall  was  instantly  silent.^ 

With  such  prophetic  truth  did  this  able  man  foresee 
the  result  of  the  violent  counsels,  and  angry  passions,  Mirabeau 
which  were  now  beginning  to  characterise  the  career  of  the  {^°ne.^ 
Revolution.  He  plainly  perceived  that  his  popularity  was 
on  the  wane,  not  because  his  eloquence  was  less  powerful, 
his  arguments  less  cogent,  his  enei-gy  less  commanding, 
than  when  he   reigned  the  lord    of  the   ascendant,  but 
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CHAP,  because  lie  no  longer  headed  the  popular  moTement,  and 
'  now  strove  to  master  the  passions  he  had  excited  among 
i'^^-  the  people.  The  failure  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  take 
advantage  of  the  revolt  of  Gth  October,  had  entirely  alie- 
nated him  from  that  pusillanimous  leader,  and  he  sighed 
for  the  offices  and  favour  of  the  court.  Already  the  cry 
had  been  heard  in  the  streets,  "  Grande  trahison  du  Comtc 
IMirabeau,"  and  the  populace  followed  the  career  of  less 
able  but  more  reckless  leaders.  Disgusted  with  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  multitude,  and  foreseeing  the  sanguinary  ex- 
cesses to  which  they  were  fast  approaching,  he  had,  since 
the  beginning  of  February,  made  secret  advances  to  the 
constitutional  party,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with 
the  King,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  Revolution."  He  received  for  a  short  time 
a  pension  of  20,000  francs,  or  £800  a-month,  first  from 
the  Comte  D'Artois,  and  afterwards  from  the  King ;  but 
it  was  not  continued  till  the  time  of  his  death,  from  its  being 
found  that  he  was  not  so  pliant  as  the  court  party  expected. 
He  was  even  honoured  with  a  private  interview  with  the 
Queen  in  the  gardens  of  St  Cloud,  who  was  with  reason 
most  anxious  to  secure  his  great  abilities  in  defence  of  the 
throne.f  Her  fascinating  manner  secured  his  unsteady 
affections,  while  the  royal  bounty  provided  the  supplies  for 
his  extravagance.  His  style  of  life  suddenly  changed ; 
masnificeut  entertainments  succeeded  each  other  in  endless 
profusion,  and  his  house  resembled  rather  the  hotel  of  a 

*  In  the  beginning  of  Febiniaiy  he  opened  these  communications  by  the  fol- 
lo-\ving  note  to  M.  Malouet,  one  of  the  King's  ministei-s : — "  Je  suis  plus  de  votre 
avis  que  vous  ne  penscz :  et  quelle  que  soit  votre  opinion  sui-  mon  comijte,  la 
mienne  n'a  jamais  varie  sm-  vous.  II  est  temps  que  les  gens  senses  s'approchent 
et  s'entendent.  Auriez-vous  de  la  repugnance  a  vous  trouver  avec  moi  chez  un 
de  vos  amis,  M.  de  Montmorin?  Indiquez-moi  le  jour,  pourvu  que  ce  soit  apres 
une  se'ance  du  soir." — Bertrand  de  Molleville,  iv.  174. 

+  So  charmed  -was  Mirabeau  with  the  Queen's  mannei",  that  he  took  leave  of 
her  with  these  words, — "  '  Madame,  lorsque  votre  auguste  mere  admettait  un  de 
ses  sujets  a  I'honneur  d'une  entretion,  jamais  ellc  ne  le  coug^diait  sans  lui  donner 
sa  main  a  baiser.'  La  Reine  presenta  la  sienne.  Mirabeau  s'inclina  :  puis, 
relevant  la  tete,  il  dit  avec  tm  accent  plein  dame  ct  de  fierte,  —  ' Madame,  la 
monarchie  est  sauvee.' " — Camp  ax,  ii.  127;  and  Webee,  ii.  37. 
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powerful  minister,  than  that  of  the  leader  of  a  fierce    chap, 

democracy.     Yet  mere  yenality  was  not  the  motive  for '. — . 

this  great  change  :    he  allied  himself  to  the  court,  partly      i'^'- 
because  he  saw  it  was  the  only  way  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution ;    he  took  their  pensions,  because  he 
regarded  himself  as  their  minister  to  govern  the  Assembly ; 
and  he  would  have  rejected  with  disdain  any  proposition 
to  undertake  what  was  unworthy  of  his  character.     His 
design  was  to  support  the  throne,  and  consolidate  the  con- 
stitution, by  putting  a  stop  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
people.     With  this  view,  he  proposed  to   establish,  in  i  Campan, 
reality  and  not  in  name,  the  royal  authority  ;   to  dissolve  weber,  ii. 
the  Assembly,  and  reassemble  a  new  one  ;    restore  the  mJnt.'^o'uv. 
nobility,  and  form  a  constitution  as  nearly  as  possible  on  J^^^^'og'^ 
the  Enghsh  model  —  a  wise  and  o-enerous  object,  enter-  3i2,  sis. 

&  o  J  Bouille, 

tained  at  different  times  by  all  the  best  friends  of  free-  247.   Lac. 

...  ,,  ,.,       viii.  128. 

dom  m  France,  but  which  none  were  able  to  accompiisn,  Mig.  i.  126. 
from  the  flight  of  the  great  and  powerful  body  by  whom 
it  should  have  been  supported. ^ 

The  plan  of  Mirabeau  w^as  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 
the  King  from  Paris  to  Compiegne,  or  Fontainebleau  ;  His  plan  on 
that  he  should  there  place  himself  under  the  guidance  of  ^  ^ 
the  able  and  intrepid  ]\I.  de  Bouille,  assemble  a  royal 
army,  call  to  his  support  the  remaining  friends  of  order, 
and  openly  employ  force  to  stem  the  torrent.  He  pledged 
himself  for  the  immediate  support  of  thirty  departments, 
and  the  ultimate  adliesion  of  thirty-six  more.  Between 
the  contending  parties,  he  flattered  himself  he  should  be 
able  to  act  as  mediator,  and  restore  the  monarchy  to  the 
consideration  it  had  lost,  by  founding  it  on  the  basis  of 
constitutional  freedom.  "  I  would  not  wish,"  said  he,  in 
a  letter  to  the  King,  "  to  be  always  employed  in  the  vast 
work  of  destruction;"  and,  in  truth,  his  ambition  was  now 
to  repair  the  havoc  which  he  himself  had  made  in  the 
social  system.  He  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea, 
which  w^as  in  all  probability  well  founded,  that  if  the  King 
could  be  brought  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  con- 

YOL.  II.  E 
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CHAP,    stitutional  party,  and  resist  the  furtlier  progress  of  demo- 
^'^-       cracy,  tlie  country  might  yet  be  saved.    "You  know  not," 
1'^^-     said  he,  "  to  wliat  a  degree  France  is  still  attached  to  the 
King,  and  that  its  ideas  are  still  essentially  monarchical. 
The  moment  tlie  King  recovers  his  freedom,  the  Assembly 
will  be  reduced  to  nothing  :    it  is  a  colossus  with  the  aid 
of  his  name  :  without  it,  it  would  be  a  mountain  of  sand. 
There  will  be  some  movements  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
that  will  be  all.      Should  Lafayette  attempt  to  play  the 
part  of  Washington,  at  the  head  of  the  national  guard, 
he  will  speedily,  and  deservedly,  perish."    He  relied  upon 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  were  now  openly  com- 
mitted against  the  Revolution,  Avith  the  rural  population, 
i2f'i28"'    ^^^^  01^  *1^®  energy  and  intrepidity  of  the  Queen,  as  suffi- 
staei,i.4b5,  (3^(3^^  ^q  counterbalance  all  the  consequences  of  the  vacil- 

406.     Th.  1.  -r^  •         ^  •  \  r      ^  'r 

280.  Dum.  lation  of  the  King.      But,  m  the  midst  oi  these  magniti- 

21 1' 257;.     cent  designs,  he  was  cut  off  by  death.     A  constitution 

A\  eber,  u.    ^,^|.^^^.^^|^y  sti'oug  sauk  uudcr  the  accumulated  pressure  of 

ambition,  excitement,  and  excessive  indulgence.^ 

His  death,  albeit  that  of  a  sceptic,  had  something  in  it 
Hisdiath.  sublime.  He  was  no  stranger  to  his  approaching  dis- 
'^^"^  "^"  solution  ;  but,  far  from  being  intimidated  by  the  prospect, 
he  gloried  in  the  name  he  was  to  leave.  Hearing  the 
cannon  discharge  upon  some  public  event,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  already  hear  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Achilles — after 
my  death,  the  factions  Avill  tear  to  shreds  the  remnants  of 
the  monarchy."  His  sufferings  were  severe  at  the  close 
of  his  illness  :  at  one  period,  when  the  power  of  speech 
was  gone,  he  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  words  of 
Hamlet,  "  To  die  is  to  sleep."  "  When  a  sick  man  is 
given  over,  and  he  suffers  frightful  pains,  can  a  friendly 
physician  refuse  to  give  him  opium  V'  "  My  pains  are 
insupportable  ;  I  have  an  age  of  strength,  but  not  an  in- 
stant of  courage."  A  few  hours  before  his  death,  the 
commencement  of  mortification  reUeved  his  sufferings. 
"Remove  from  the  bed,"  said  he,  "all  that  sad  appa- 
ratus.     Instead  of   these  useless  precautions,   surround 
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me  with  the  perfumes  and  the  flowers  of  spring  ;    dress    chap. 
my  hair  with  care  ;  let  me  fall  asleep  amidst  the  sound      ^^' 
of  harmonious  music."     He  then  spoke  for  ten  minutes      i79i. 
with  such  yivid  and  touching  eloquence,  that  every  one 
in  the  room  was  melted  into  tears.     "  When  I  am  no 
more,"  said  he,  "  my  worth  will  become  known.      The 
misfortunes  which  I  have  held  back  will  then  pour  on 
all  sides  upon  France  ;    the  criminal  faction  which  now 
trembles  before  me  will  be  unbridled.      I  have  before 
my  eyes  unbounded  presentiments  of  disaster.     We  now 
see  how  much  we  erred  in  not  preventing  the  commons 
from  assuming  the  name  of  the  National  Assembly ;  since 
they  gained  that  victory,  they  have  never  ceased  to  show 
themselves  unworthy  of  it.     They  have  chosen  to  govern 
the  King,  instead  of  governing  by  him  ;  but  soon  neither 
he  nor  they  will  rule  the  country,  but  a  vile  faction,  which 
will  overspread  it  with  horrors."     A  spasm,  attended  with 
violent  convulsions,  having  returned,  he  again  asked  for 
laudanum.     "When  nature,"  said  he,  "has  abandoned  an 
unhappy  victim,  when  a  miracle  only  could  save  his  life,  deplrfs^d 
how  can  you  have  the  barbarity  to  let  him  expire  on  the  ^prfi!^ 
wheel '?"     His  feet  were  already  cold,  but  his  countenance  j^'ggf  339. 
still  retained  its  animation,  his  eye  its  wonted  fire,  as  if  ^e  sta^^i,  i. 

•'  .  408.     Lac. 

death  spared  to  the  last  the  abode  of  so  much  genms.  ym.  133. 

T-i    .        .  11  1  •  j_    '     •  Dumont, 

Feigning  to  comply,   they  gave  mm  a  cup,  containing  267, 268. 
what  they  assured  him  was  laudanum.     He  calmly  drank 
it  off,  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  and  expired.^ 

Such  was  the  end  of  Mirabeau,  the  first  master-spirit 
who  arose  amidst  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution.  He  Hischa- 
was  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age  when  he  entered  public 
life  ;  but  his  reputation  was  already  great  at  the  opening 
of  the  States-general,  and  he  was  looked  to  as  the  tribune 
who  was  to  support  the  cause  of  the  people  against  the 
violence  of  the  crown.  Endowed  with  splendid  talents, 
but  impelled  by  insatiable  ambition  ;  gifted  with  a  clear 
intellect,  but  the  prey  of  inordinate  passions  ;  sagacious 
in  the  perception  of  trutli,  but  indifibrcnt  as  to  the  means 
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CHAP,    by  wliicli  distinction  was  to  be  acquired  ;    without  great 
^^'       information  derived  from  study,  but  with  an  unrivalled 


1791.  power  of  turning  what  he  possessed  to  the  best  account ; 
bold  in  design,  but  reckless  of  purpose  —  he  affords  a 
memorable  example  of  the  inefiicacy  of  mere  intellectual 
power  and  resolution  to  supply  the  want  of  moral,  or  to 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  religious  feeling.  He  was  too 
impetuous  to  make  himself  master  of  any  subject ;  studied 
nothing  profoundly,  and  owed  almost  all  the  writings  to 
which  his  name  was  attached,  and  many  of  the  speeches 
which  he  delivered,  to  Dumont  and  Duroverai,  who  aided 
him  in  his  hercidean  labours.  His  chief  talent  con- 
sisted in  a  strong  and  ardent  imagination,  a  nervous  elo- 
cution, and  an  unrivalled  power  of  discerning  at  once  the 
spirit  of  the  assembly  which  he  was  addressing,  and 
applying  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  the  point  from 
which  the  resistance  proceeded,  Great  as  his  influence 
was  in  the  Assembly,  it  was  less  tlian  it  would  have  been, 
but  for  the  consequences  of  his  irregular  life  ;  and  the 
general  belief  entertained  of  his  want  of  principle  made 
the  league  with  the  court,  in  the  close  of  his  career,  be 
ascribed  to  venal,  when  it  was  rather  owdng  to  patriotic 
motives.  His  inordinate  passions  cut  him  short  in  the 
most  splendid  period  of  his  career  —  in  the  vigour  of  his 
talents,  and  the  zenith  of  his  power,  when  he  was  about 
to  undertake  the  glorious  task  of  healing  the  wounds  of 
the  Revolution.  His  primary  object  was  to  acquire  dis- 
tinction  :  he  espoused  at  first  the  popular  side,  because  it 
i.  186, 259.  offered  the  fairest  chance  of  gaining  celebrity  ;  he  was 
124,' 125. '  prepared  at  last  to  leave  it,  when  he  found  the  gales  of 
277™"'^'  popular  favour  inclining  to  others  more  sanguinary,  and 
less  enlightened  than  himself.^ 

His  death  was  felt  by  all  as  a  public  calamity  :  by  the 
And^^erai  pcoplc,  bocause  hc  had  been  the  early  leader  and  intrepid 
ApTl!''    champion  of   freedom  ;    by  the  royalists,  because  they 
tnistcd  to  his  support  against  the  violence  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.     All  Paris  assembled  at  his  funeral  obse- 
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quies,  whicli  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp  by    chap. 
torchlight,  amidst  the   tears  of  inmimerable  spectators.  _Zfl_ 
Twenty  thousand  national  guards,  and  delegates  from  all      ^791, 
the  sections  of    Paris,  accompanied  the   corpse  to  the 
Pantheon,  where  it  was  placed  by  the  remains  of  Des- 
cartes.     The  cofl&n  was  borne  by  the  grenadiers  of  the 
battalion  of  La  Grange-Bateliere,  which  he  commanded  : 
deputations  from  the    sixty  battalions  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris,  with  Lafayette  at  their  head,  joined  in  the 
procession.     The  chm^ch  of  St  Genevieve  was  hung  with  i  Hist.  Pari. 
black,  and  the  body  lowered  into  the  grave  at  midnight  Deux\Ss' 
amidst  volleys  of  musketry.     The  bones  of  Voltaire,  and  ^^^j^'.^L' 
subsequently  those  of  Rousseau,  were  soon  after  removed  Lac.  viii. 
to  the  same  cemetery  ;    over  the  noble  portico  of  which  staei,i.408. 
were  inscribed  the  words — "  Aux  Grandes  Ames  la  Patrie 
Reconnoissante."  ^ 

The  literary  and  philosophical  characters  in  Paris,  who 
had  clone  so  much  to  urge  on  the  tempest  of  democracy,  changed 
were  now  fully  sensible  of  the  ungovernable  nature  of  the  tiirifterary 
power  which  they  had  excited.       Volney,  long  one  of  "n  th^Re"^ 
Mirabeau's    intimate    friends,    openly  expressed,  in   his  "^o'^tio"- 
caustic  way,  his  sense  of  the  thraldom  which  the  Assem- 
bly had  imposed  on  itself      "  Can  you  pretend,"  said  he, 
"  to  command  silence  to  the  galleries  '?     Our  masters  sit 
there  ;  it  is  but  reasonable  they  should  applaud  or  censure 
their  servants'  speeches."     "  I  am  astonished  to  hear  you," 
said  one  of  the  bystanders  to  the  Abbe  Sabatier,  who  had 
first  originated  the  cry  for  the  States-general,  "rail  so 
violently  at  an  assembly  which  you  had  so  powerful  a 
hand  in  calling  into  existence." — "  Yes,"  replied  the  abbe, 
"  but   they  have  changed  my  States-general  at  nurse."  ^^ 
"  The  States-general,"   said  Marmontel,  "  always  remind  250,  ■25-2. ' 
me  of  an  expression  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  —  '  I  would  ijsf.'"^'  "'* 
admire  Provence  if  I  had  never  seen  the  Proven^aux.' "  ^ 

Philanthropic  ideas  meanwhile  formed  the  ruling  prin- 
ciples of  the  nding  party  in  France.  On  the  30th  May 
a  motion  was  brought  forward  in  the  Assembly  by  Lepel- 
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ciTAP.    Icticr  St  Fargeau,  for  tlic  entire  abolition  of  the  pimisli- 
^^'       ment  of  death.      It  proceeded  on  the  report  of  a  com- 


1791.     mittce  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred,  which  bore, 
Deba^tf'in     "  "^^^^^  punislimcnts  should  be  humane,  justly  accommo- 
tiicAssem-  dated  in  gradation  to  crime,  equal  towards  all  citizens, 
punishment  oxcmpt  from  all  judicial  power ;  repressive  chiefly  by  their 
andXbes-  prolonged  nature  and  privations  ;  public,  and  carried  into 
speecVonit.  cxecution  near  the  places  of  the  crime  ;   that  they  should 
May  30.      iuipi-Qye  the  miud  of  the  convict  by  the  liabit  of  labour, 
and  decline  in  severity  as  the  period  of  their  termination 
approached."      Few   probably   will    dispute   that   these 
are  the  proper  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ;    the 
difficulty  is  to  render  them  eff"ectual  in  repressing  crime. 
But  what  renders  this  debate  chiefly  remarkable,  is  the 
strong  opinion  expressed  by  Robespierre  in  the  course  of 
it  against  the  punishment  of  death.     "  The  news,''  said 
he,  "  having  been  brought  to  Athens  that  some  citizens  at 
Argos  had  been  condemned  to  death,  the  people  ran  to 
the  temple,  and  prayed  the  gods  to  turn  aside  the  Argives 
from  such  cruel  and  fatal  thoughts.    I  am  about  to  pray, 
not  the  gods,  but  the  legislators,  who  should  be  the  inter- 
preters of  the  eternal  laws  which  the  Deity  has  imprinted 
in  the  human  heart,  to  eff'ace  from  the  code  of  the  French 
those  laws  of  blood  lohich  command  judicial  murders,  and 
which  our  feelings  and  the  new  constitution  alike  repel. 
I  undertake  to  prove  that  the  punishment  of  death  is 
essentially  unjust ;    that  it  has  no  tendency  to  repress 
X.  55,'67.  '  crimes  ;  and  that  it  multiplies  oficnces  much  more  than  it 
diminishes  them.^ 

"  Before  society  is  formed  and  the  force  of  law  estab- 
lished, if  I  am  attacked  by  an  assassin  or  a  robber,  I  must 
kill  him,  or  I  will  be  killed  myself.  But  in  civilised 
society,  when  the  power  of  all  is  concentrated  against  one 
alone,  what  principle  either  of  justice  or  necessity  can 
authorise  the  punishment  of  death '?  A  conqueror  who 
kills  his  prisoners  in  cold  blood  is  justly  stigmatised  as  a 
barbarian.     A  grown  man  who  murders  a  child,  whom  he 
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can  disarm  and  punish,  appears  a  monster.     An  accused    chap. 
person,  whom  law  has  condemned,  is  neither  more  nor  less       ^^' 
than  a  vanquished  and  powerless  enemy  ;    he  is  more  at      i79i. 
your  mercy  than   a  child  before  a  gi'own  man.     In  the 
eyes  of  truth  and  justice,  therefore,  those  death-scenes 
which  are  got  up  with  so  much  solemnity  are  nothing  but 
base   assassinations,    solemn   crimes,    committed   not  by 
individuals,  but  by  entire  nations,  and  of  which  every 
individual  must  bear  the  responsibility. 

"  The  punishment  of  death  is  necessary,  say  the  par- 
tisans of  ancient  barbarity  ;  without  it,  there  can  be  no 
adequate  security  against  crime.  Have  those  who  say  so 
duly  estimated  the  springs  which  really  move  the  human 
heart  1  Is  death  the  most  terrible  of  all  things  '?  Alas  ! 
to  how  many  things  does  the  catalogue  of  human  woes 
teU  you  it  is  a  relief  1  The  love  of  life  yields  to  pride, 
the  most  injurious  of  all  the  passions  which  sway  the 
human  heart.  It  is  often  sought  after  as  a  cessation 
from  pain  by  the  lover,  the  bankrupt,  the  drunkard. 
The  punishment  which  is  really  overwhelming  is  oppro- 
brium :  the  general  expression  of  public  execration.  No 
one  seeks  it  as  a  refuge  from  the  ills  of  life.  When  the 
legislator  can  strike  the  guilty  in  so  many  ways, — merciful 
yet  terrible,  bloodless  yet  efficacious — why  should  he 
ever  recur  to  the  hazard  of  a  public  execution  ?  The 
legislature  which  prefers  death  to  the  milder  chastise- 
ments within  its  power,  outrages  pubhc  feeling  and  bruta- 
lises  the  minds  of  the  people.  Such  a  legislator  resembles 
the  cruel  preceptor  who,  by  the  frequent  use  of  savage 
punishments,  degrades  and  hardens  the  mind  of  his  pupil. 
The  judgments  of  human  tribunals  are  never  sufficiently 
certain  of  being  based  on  justice  to  warrant  the  inflicting 
of  a  punishment  which  can  never  be  recalled."  The 
Assembly,  however,  was  not  carried  away  by  this  elo- 
quent reasoning,  but  decreed  that  the   punishment    of 

.        .  1  Hist.  Pari 

death  should  be   preserved,  but  should  be  inflicted  only  x.  55," co. 
by  beheading  without  any  previous  torture.^ 
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The  death  of  Mirabeaii  did  not  arrest  the  plans  which 
he  had  formed  for  the  escape  of  the  King.  His  state 
of  thraldom  was  too  obAnoiis  to  be  disguised  :  coerced  at 
every  step  by  hostile  guards,  deprived  of  the  liberty  of 
even  visiting  his  own  palaces  ;  restrained  by  the  mob, 
whom  even  Lafayette  could  not  control  ;  without  power, 
without  money,  without  consideration,  it  was  mere  mock- 
ery to  talk  of  the  throne  as  forming  a  constituent  part 
of  the  government.  The  experiment  of  constitutional 
monarchy  had  been  tried  and  failed  ;  the  president  of  a 
republic  would  have  had  more  real  authority  :  his  palace 
was  nothing  but  a  splendid  prison.  M.  de  Bouille  was 
the  person  on  whom  the  royal  family  depended  in  their 
distress,  and  Breteuil  the  counsellor  who  directed  their 
steps.  The  noble  and  intrepid  character  of  the  former, 
and  the  great  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  the  successful 
suppression  of  the  revolt  at  Nancy,  as  well  as  his  position 
in  command  of  the  principal  army  on  the  frontier,  natu- 
rally suggested  him  as  the  person  to  prepare  the  means 
of  escape.  For  some  time  past  he  had  arranged  every 
thing  for  this  purpose  ;  and,  under  cover  of  a  military 
movement  on  the  frontier,  had  drawn  together  the  most 
faithful  of  his  troops,  to  a  camp  at  Montmedy.  Detach- 
ments were  placed  along  the  road  to  protect  the  journey, 
under  the  pretext  of  securing  the  safe  passage  of  the  mili- 
tary chest,  containing  a  considerable  treasure,  which  was 
expected  from  Paris. ^ 

M.  de  Bouille's  dispositions  to  receive  and  protect  the 
august  fugitives  had  been  made  with  his  wonted  ability, 
had  been  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  the  King,  and 
promised  entire  success.  Forty  hussars  of  Lauzun,  under 
M.  Boudet,  an  approved  Royalist,  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  19th  June  to  St  Menehould,  and  early  ou 
the  following  morning  to  Pont  de  Sommeville,  on  the 
road  to  Chalons,  and  await  there  the  King's  coming  up 
from  Paris  —  escort  him  to  St  Menehould,  and  return 
after  depositing  the  royal  family,    to    Sommeville,  and 
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allow  no  one  to  pass  the  bridge  for  eighteen  hours.     The    chap. 

Due  de  Choiseul  and  M.  de  Goguelat,  of  the  etat  major,  . ! — 

vho  were  both  known  to  their  majesties,  and  were  in  the      ^79i. 
secret,  were  to  accompany  this  detachment.     M.   Dan- 
doins,  captain  of  the  royal  dragoons,  was  to  be   at  St 
Menehould  on  the  20th,  and  escort  the  carriage  with 
his  troops  to   Clermont,   where  a  hundred  dragoons  of 
the  regiment  of  Monsieur,  and  sixty  of  the  royal  dra- 
goons, under  Count  Charles  de  Damas,  were  to  be  on  the 
19th,    and  accompany   the  royal  carriage  to   Varennes, 
where  sixty  hussars  of  Lauzun's  regiment  were  to  be  sta- 
tioned.    Since  the  19th  a  hundred  hussars  of  the  same 
regiment  were  at  Dun,  which  lay  on  their  road  to  the 
Meuse — a  very  important  station,  on  account  of  the  bridge 
over  that  river,  and  the  narrow  street  which  leads  to  it. 
At  Mouza,  a  little  village  between  Dun  and  Stenay,  M. 
de  Bouille  stationed  fifty  horsemen  of  the  regiment  Royal 
AUemand,  who  could  be  entirely  relied  on  ;  while  that 
devoted  chief  himself  was  to  be  with  the  remainder  of 
the  regiment  between  these  two  towns,   ready  to   give 
orders  and  succour  any  point  which   might  require  it. 
M.  de  Goguelat  himself  was  previously  instructed  to  re- 
connoitre the  whole  road  to  Paris,  and  repair  there  in  ^  ^.^^^^^  ..^ 
person  to  inform  the  King  of  the  whole  details  of  the  g^J^v 
road  and  arrangements,  which  he  did  to  their  majesties'  255. 
entire  satisfaction.^ 

Every  precaution  on  their  side  had  been  taken  by  the 
royal  family  to  secure  their  departure  from  Paris  under  Prepara- 

tlOllS  3<fc 

feigned   names,    and   with   the   most   profound   secresy.  Paris  for 
They   committed,   however,    one   grievous   mistake.      A  oahe^Royai 
military  gentleman  of  known  courage  had  been  selected  ^^""^^' 
by  M.  de  Bouille  to  accompany  the  royal  fugitives  in  the 
carriage,  and  take  the  general  charge  of  the  expedition ;  but 
Madame  de  Tourzel  insisted  that  she  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  children  — no  precedent  could  be  found  for 
their  travelling  without  their  gouveiiiante,  and  she  ac- 
cordingly took  the  place  of  the  soldier.     It  was  at  first 
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CHAP,  proposed  tliat  tlie  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  Dauphin,  and 
'  his  sister,  should  proceed  separately  to  Flanders — and 
1791.  the  Queen  warmly  supported  this  plan  :  but  nothing 
coidd  bring  the  King  to  sever  himself  from  his  children, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  The  event  proved 
that  the  Queen  was  right.  Monsieur,  his  brother,  with 
Madame,  who  set  out  at  the  same  time,  arrived  safe  at 
Brussels.  Passports  were  obtained  for  the  royal  family 
under  feigned  names  :  Madame  de  Tourzel,  the  governess 
of  the  children,  was  the  Baronne  de  KorfF;  the  Queen 
was  her  gouvernante ;  the  King  her  valet  de  chamhre ; 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  a  young  lady  of  the  party  ; 
the  Dauphin  and  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  the  two 
daughters  of  the  Baroness,  under  the  names  of  Amelia 
and  Aglae.  Three  gardes  dit  corps,  under  feigned 
names,  were  to  accompany  the  carriage  ;  two  seated  on 
the  outside,  one  riding  as  a  courier  to  provide  horses. 
An  unlucky  accident,  arising  from  the  illness  of  the 
Dauphin's  maid,  who  was  a  faithful  Royalist,  which  had 
occasioned  another,  who  had  a  leaning  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  take  her  place,  caused  the  departure,  after  every 
thing  had  been  arranged  for  the  1 9  th  at  midnight,  to 

1  Bouiiie     ^6  delayed  until  the  20th  at  the  same  hour  ;    but  M. 

?f;^' -^'^•.     de  Bouille  was  warned  of  the  change,  and  the  detach- 

W  eber,  ii.  . 

57, 59, 8u,    rnents  on  the  road  were  kept  back  accordingly.^     The 

84.Relat.de   .  „,..  ,  .  ^  ■    ^  f 

la  Duchesse  miportaut  duty  of  driving  the  carriage  which  was  farst  to 

ierae°>*.''34.  couvcy  tlic  royal  fugitives  from  Paris  was  intrusted  to 

the  tried  fidelity  of  M.  de  Fersen,'-'  a  gallant  Swedish 

*  M.  Le  Comte  de  Fersen  was  a  yoxing  Swedisli  nobleman  of  high  rank, 
elegant  figui-e,  and  a  very  romaatic  character,  who,  when  in  France  several 
years  before,  had  been  much  at  Versailles,  and  admitted  to  the  Queen's  pri- 
vate circle  at  Trianon,  for  whom  he  conceived  an  ai'dent,  but  respectful  and 
distant  admiration.  This  feeling,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  profound 
attachments  in  generous  minds,  was  increased  by  absence,  and  wrought  up  to 
a  devout  woi-ship  by  the  misfortunes  in  which  the  royal  family  of  France  was 
involved.  His  skill  and  address  were  well  known ;  and  when  the  attempt  to 
escape  was  resolved  on,  the  Queen,  with  the  instmctive  knowledge  of  women, 
where  they  have  awakened  a  real  attachment,  and  on  whom  in  a  crisis  they 
may  rely,  immediately  suggested  him  as  the  pei-son  who  was  to  take  charge 
of  their  flight  from  Paris :  a  perilous  commission,  which  he  at  once  and 
honom-ably  accepted. — See  Lasiartine,  Histoire  des  Girondins,  i.  93. 
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nobleman,    wliom    tlie    Queen,    from    confidence   in   liis    chap, 


fidelity,  bad  suggested  for  tbe  bazardous  cbarge,  and  wbo,  '. — 

on  being  informed  of  ber  cboice,  instantly  repaired  from      i79i. 
Sweden,  wbere  he  was  at  tbe  time,  to  peril  bis  life  in 
performing  tbe  duty  assigned  to  bim. 

Their  design,  known  to  few,  was  betrayed  by  none  ; 
their  manner  indicated  more  than  usual  confidence  ;  and  Plans  of  the 
at  length,   on  the  20th  June,   at  eleven  at  night,  the  june  20. 
King,  with  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  Madame  de  Tourzel,  after  sup- 
ping quietly,  succeeded  in  reaching  in  disguise  a  carriage 
on  the  Quay  des  Theatres.    The  Dauphin  was  disguised  in 
girl's  clothes,  and  in  the  highest  spirits  ;    be  said  they 
were  going  to  play  a  comedy,  as  they  were  in  strange 
dresses.     Having  got  into  tbe  carriage,  be  soon  fell  fast 
asleep.      Tbe  Queen,  wdio  set  out  w^ith  a  single  atten- 
dant to  avoid  suspicion,  had  nearly  betrayed  their  design. 
Both  being  ignorant  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  they  lost 
their  way,  and  accidentally  met  the  carriage  of  Lafayette, 
which  they  only  avoided  by  concealing  themselves  under 
the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre.     At  length,  after  having 
wandered  as  far  as  the  Rue  du  Bac  beyond  tbe  Pont 
Royal,  they  reached  the  trembling  fugitives  on  the  quay, 
and  instantly  set  out,  driven  by  M.  de  Fersen,  in  the 
carriage  provided  for  them  on  the  road  to  Montmedy 
and  Chalons.     They  passed  the  barrier  without  being 
discovered,  and  reached  Bondy  in  safety,  when  the  chi- 
valrous M.  de  Fersen,  overjoyed  at  tbe  success,  kissed  tbe 
bands  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  took  bis  departure. 
They  there  entered  a  berline  which  was  ready  harnessed 
by  M.  de  Fersen's  care,  while  the  suite  got  into  a  cabriolet 
and  proceeded  on  their  journey  with  post  horses,  which 
were  ordered  along   the  road  by  a  courier  in  advance. 
Nearly  an  hour  was  unhappily  lost,  by  an   accident  to 
one  of  the  trams  of  tbe  royal  carriage,  which  required  to 
be  repaired  at  Montmirail  between  Meaux  and  Chalons. 
But   still    there   was  no    obstruction   oifcred,    and    the 
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Queen,  overjoyed  at  such  good  fortune,  said  on  entering 
tlie  latter  town,  "  We  are  saved."  The  success  of  their 
enterprise  appeared  certain.  But  the  distance  from 
the  capital,  and  the  near  approach  of  the  royal  corps 
under  Bouille,  occasioned  a  fatal  relaxation  in  their 
precautions.  The  King  delayed  too  long  on  the  road, 
and  had  the  imprudence  to  show  himself  publicly  at 
Chalons,  where  he  was  recognised  by  some  persons,  who, 
however,  had  the  humanity  to  keep  the  secret.  Many 
even  offered  up  prayers  for  his  success.  The  expected 
detachment,  however,  was  not  found  at  the  bridge  of 
Sommeville,  and  the  carriage  proceeded  unattended  to 
St  IMenehoulcl,  the  next  stage,  where  the  postmaster, 
Drouet,  was  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  his  countenance 
to  the  engraving  on  the  assignat.  The  ages,  the  number 
of  the  royal  family,  confirmed  him  in  his  suspicions,  and 
after  the  carriage  had  departed  he  sounded  the  alarm, 
and  despatched  one  of  his  friends  on  a  swift  horse  to 
cross  the  country,  and  intercept  him  at  the  succeeding 
post  of  Varennes.^ 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  on  the  number  of  accidents 
which,  by  a  strange  fatality,  combined  to  ruin  the  enter- 
prise at  the  very  moment  when  its  success  seemed  certain. 
The  officer  in  command  at  St  Menehould,  who  had  left 
Sommeville  an  hour  before  the  King  came  up,  and  re- 
turned to  his  quarters  there,  observing  the  motions  of 
Drouet,  sounded  his  trumpets  to  saddle  ;  but  the  national 
guard  surrounded  the  stables,  and  prevented  the  dra- 
goons from  mounting  their  horses.  An  intrepid  sergeant, 
whom  he  despatched  on  the  footsteps  of  the  emissary, 
with  the  design,  if  he  proved  what  he  suspected,  of  shoot- 
ing him,  though  he  got  sight  of  Drouet's  messenger,  lost 
him  ao-ain  in  a  wood.  The  officer  commanding  the 
detachment  at  Clermont  no  sooner  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  the  royal  carriages  than  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
commanded  his  men  to  follow  ;  but  a  rumour  of  the 
quality  of  the  fugitives  had  got  abroad,  and  they  refused 
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to  obey.  At  Varennes,  where  tliej  arrived  at  eleven  at  chap. 
night,  by  a  still  more  deplorable  fatality,  the  post-horses  ^^' 
were  waiting  for  the  King  at  the  further  end  of  the  towm,  i79i. 
not  at  the  place  wliicli  had  been  agreed  on  ;  and  when 
the  carriage  stopped,  sixty  hussars,  under  the  command  of 
a  young  Royalist  officer,  were  in  the  town,  but  at  its 
further  end.  The  royal  family  were  seized  with  con- 
sternation at  finding  neither  relays  of  horses,  nor  a  guard 
of  soldiers.  Had  the  King,  or  his  courier,  de  Valory, 
been  informed  of  the  change  of  the  place  where  the  relay 
of  horses  w^as  placed,  they  would  have  been  saved,  for 
when  they  arrived  at  Varennes  it  was  near  midnight,  there 
were  scarce  any  persons  in  the  streets,  and  Drouet  did  not 
arrive  for  an  hour  after.'""  Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the 
Queen,  that  she  went  herself,  from  door  to  door,  inquiring 
for  the  horses.  In  vain  they  urged  the  postilions  to  pro- 
ceed ;  the  obstinate  men  delayed  their  journey  for  some 
hours,  till  Drouet,  who  had  now  arrived,  had  time  to 
rouse  the  national  guard,  and  barricade  a  bridge  at  the 
eastern  side  of  the  town,  over  which  the  road  passed. 
When  the  horses  at  length  were  got,  and  they  arrived  at 
the  bridge,  the  two  gardes  dii  corps  who  were  seated  on 
the  front  of  the  carriage  prepared  their  arms  to  force  a 
passage  ;  but  the  King,  finding  his  progress  opposed  by 
a  considerable  force,   and  the  muskets  of  the  national  it      u-  . 

'  _  '■  Liam.  Hist. 

guard  presented  at  the  carriage,  commanded  them    to  f^.  c^''"-  '• 
submit.     The  royal  fugitives  were  seized,  and  reconducted  Oo^eiat, 
by  the  armed  multitude  to  the  post,  from  whence  informa-  du' Voyage 'a 
tion  was  immediately  despatched  with  the  important  in-  J'''®''"®^' 
telligence  to  Paris.^ 

*  "  Goguelat  avait  donne  tout  le  plan  au  Roi,  qui  lui  avait  fait,  rofait  sa  lefon. 
Louis  XVI.,  qui  avait  unc  excellente  memoire,  la  repeta  mot  pour  mot  au 
courrier,  de  Valory  :  il  lui  dit  qu'il  trouverait  des  chevaux  et  uu  detachement 
avant  la  ville  de  Varennes.  Or,  Goguelat  les  prit  apres,  et  il  oublia  de  prevenir 
le  Roi  de  ce  changement  au  plan  convenu.  Cela  perdit  tout.  II  passa  une 
demie-hcure  a  chercher  dans  les  tcnebres,  a  frapper  aux  portes,  faire  lever  des 
gens  endormis.  Le  relais  pendant  ce  tems  etait,  de  I'autre  cote  do  la  ville,  tenu 
pr6t  par  deux  jcunes  gens,  I'un  fils  de  M.  de  Bouille  ;  ils  avaient  Tordrc  de  ne 
pas  bouger,  pour  ne  douner  aucun  eveil." — Michelet,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution, 
ii.  506,  507. 
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CHAP.         ^leanwliile  tlic  dragoons  from  St  ^Icneliould  arrived, 
^^'       and  were  soon  followed  by  those  of  LauzAin,  who  ranged 


sures  to 
arrest  the 
party. 


1791.     themselves  round  the  royal  party.     The  mayor,  named 
81-       Sausse,   approached  the   carriage  when  it   was   brought 

The  King  ,     .       .  ,  .  ,  .  rui 

reveals  him-  bacK,  aud  msistccl  On  seeing  the  passports,  iliese  were 
mayor,  who  immediately  shown,  and  proved  entirely  correct ;  but 
takes  mea-  j^j.q^^q^  g|. jjl  maintained  that  they  were  the  royal  family, 
observing,  "  If  you  are  strangers,  as  you  say,  how  have 
you  sufficient  authority  to  order  up  the  dragoons  who 
awaited  you  at  St  Menehould ;  how  are  you  surrounded 
by  those  of  Lauzunl"  Sausse  then  approached,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  King,  "  The  report  is  spread 
abroad  that  we  have  the  happiness  to  possess  the  King 
and  his  family.  The  tocsin  sounds  :  the  concourse  of 
people  from  the  country  will  soon  be  immense.  To  avoid 
the  chance  of  a  tumult,  I  have  the  honour  of  offering  my 
house  as  a  place  of  safety."  The  King,  knowing  that 
Bouille  was  not  far  distant,  deemed  it  prudent  to  accept 
the  offer,  and  taking  his  children  by  the  hand,  entered 
the  house,  followed  by  the  Queen  and  Madame  Eliza- 
beth. Their  anxiety  was  extreme  :  in  speechless  sus- 
pense they  listened  for  the  joyful  sound  of  Bouille's  dra- 
goons, who  would  at  once  have  effected  their  deliverance. 
But  not  a  sound  was  heard  save  the  increasing  murmur 
of  the  mob  in  the  street.  Meanwhile,  the  perfidious 
Sausse  surrounded  the  quarter  where  the  hussars  and 
royal  family  were  with  national  guards,  and  wrote  off 
to  the  municipalities  of  Clermont  and  Verdun,  with 
information  that  the  royal  family  were  arrested,  and 
urging  them  to  send  their  national  guards  to  aid  in 
detaining  them,  which  they  instantly  did.  On  the  other 
side,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  hussars  of  Lauzun 
left  Varenues  to  inform  M.  de  Bouille  of  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  and  the  royal  family,  in  the  deepest  anxiety, 
sat  up  all  night.  Towards  morning,  seeing  M.  de 
Bouille  had  not  arrived,  he  revealed  his  quality  to  the 
mayor,  as  Marie   Antoinette  did  to   his  wife.     "  I  am 
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your  King,"  said  he,  "  placed  in  tlie  capital  in  the  midst     chap. 
of  poniards  and  bayonets  :  I  am  going  to  seek  for  my 


faithful  subjects  liberty  and  peace.     Yes,  my  friend,  it  is      i'^^- 
your  King  who  is  in  your  power  :  it  is  your  King  who 
implores  you  not  to  betray  him  to  his  most  cruel  enemies.  Rfia°!*dT' 
Ah  !  save  my  wife,  my  children  :  fly  with  us  :    I  will  v"];^^^^ 
make  your  fortune,  and  your  town  second  to  none  in  the  jj^-  ^^''f^l' 
kinsdom."     But  all  entreaties  were  in  yain,  and  the  stern  v.  263,  265. 
republican   refused  to  allow  them  to  proceed  on  their 
journey,  at  least  till  morning.  ^ 

At  length  the  detachments  from  SommcTille  arrived, 

under  M.   Choiseul  and   Goguelat,   and   M.   de  Damas  Heisfor- 

with  those  from  Clermont.     In  spite  of  the  menaces  of  tamld  tiu 

the  national  guards,  they  penetrated  into  the  town,  and  Sr-camp  of 

drew  up  opposite  the  house  where  the  King  was.     M.  ^j^J^?ef^^ 

de  Damas  entered  the  building,  and  in  a  whisper  entreated 

the  King  to  take  a  decided  part  ;  but  he,  looking  at  his 

wife  and  chikben  said  he  could  not,  adding,  "  Ah !    if 

tliey  were  not  with  me."     The  officers,  finding  that  the 

carriage   way  out  of  Varennes   was  barricaded  at   the 

bridge  to  the  eastward,  and  impassable,  suggested  that  the 

King  and  Queen,  with  the  rest  of  the  Royal  family,  should 

mount  on  horseback,  and  make  their   way,    suiTOunded 

by  the  di'agoons,  across  the  fords  of  the  little  river,  with 

which  they  were  acquainted.     The  Queen  referred  it  to 

the  King  :  but  he  rejected  the  proposal,  saying,  "  Who 

can  be  sure  that  a  stray  shot  may  not  kill  the  Queen,  or 

my   sister,  or   children  'i     Let   us    consider   the   matter 

calmly  :    the  municipality  do  not  refuse  to  let  me  pass, 

they  only  ask  me  to  wait  till  morning.     Yomig  Bouille 

set  out  at  midnight  to  inform  his  fatlier,  who  is  at  Stenay, 

of  our  arrival.     It  is   only  eight  leagues,  two  or  three 

hours'  march,  from  hence.     Assuredly  M.  de  Bouille  will 

be  here  by  the  morning  ;  then,  without  danger,  without 

violence,  we  may  pursue  our  journey."    He  little  thought 

how  dangers  were  thickening  around  him.'""     Upon  this, 

*  MiCHELET,  Hittoire  de  la  lit'volulion,  ii.  516. 
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83. 

Arrest  of 
the  King, 
and  his 
return  to 
Paris. 


M.  de  Goguelat  in  despair  went  to  tlio  window,  and 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  dragoons  to  declare  for  the 
King  ;  but  they  had  been  for  the  most  part  made  drunk 
bj  the  citizens,  and  answered  all  his  appeals  by  cries  of 
"  Vive  la  Nation  !''  Seeing  this  he  went  down,  singly,  to 
strive  against  the  crowd  who  surrounded  the  house  ;  and 
in  a  struggle  with  the  major  of  the  national  guard,  he 
w^as  pierced  by  two  balls,  which  caused  him  to  fall  from 
his  horse.  About  the  same  time  the  dragoons  came  up 
from  Dun  ;  but,  by  this  time,  the  streets  were  barricaded, 
and  the  commanding  officer,  with  the  utmost  difficult}^ 
obtained  liberty  to  penetrate  alone  to  the  King.  Shortly 
after,  the  two  aides-de-camp  of  Lafayette  arrived  from 
Paris,  with  orders  to  arrest  and  bring  back  the  fugitives. 
— "  Thus  M.  de  Lafayette,"  said  the  King,  "  arrests  me 
a  second  time."' — "  He  has  nothing  but  the  United 
States  in  his  head,"  replied  the  Queen  ;  "  he  will  soon 
see  what  a  French  Republic  is."  Requesting  then  to 
see  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  she  read  it  and  threw 
it  from  her ;  it  fell  on  the  bed  where  the  dauphin  and 
his  sister,  in  a  tranquil  sleep,  lay  locked  in  each  other's 
arms.^ 

During  the  whole  of  this  fatal  night  M.  de  Bouille 
was  on  horseback,  under  the  walls  of  Stenay,  anxiously 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  King.  Informed  at  four  in 
the  morning  of  the  arrest  at  ^^arennes,  he  ordered  the 
regiment  of  Royal  Allemand,  on  which  he  could  rely, 
and  which  lay  in  that  town,  to  sound  to  horse  ;  but 
though  they  had  received  directions  to  be  ready  to  start 
at  daybreak,  they  took  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
they  left  the  town.  In  vain  he  sent  his  son  five  times 
to  quicken  their  movements.  When  they  did  come,  he 
informed  them  of  what  had  happened,  read  to  the  troops 
the  King's  order  to  escort  him,  and  do  every  thing  for 
the  safety  of  the  royal  family,  and  asked  the  men  if 
they  would  deliver  their  sovereign.  The  brave  Geimans 
answered  with  the  acclamations  of  honest  hearts  :    and 
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he  instantly  gave  a  loiiis  to   each  man,  and  set  off  with    chap. 

all  possible  expedition  for  Varennes.     But  it  was  five  '- — 

o'clock  before  he  was  in  motion,  and  the  distance  to  that  ^'^^' 
place  was  twenty-six  miles  of  a  hilly  road.  He  arrived 
there  at  a  quarter  past  nine  :  it  was  too  late.  An 
hour  before,  the  royal  family  had  set  off,  under  a  strong 
guard,  on  the  road  to  the  capital ;  and  the  horses  of  the 
German  regiments  were  so  totally  exhausted  by  the 
exertions  they  had  made,  that  further  pursuit  was  im- 
possible. With  inexpressible  anguish  M.  de  Bouille  was 
compelled  to  renounce  an  object  so  long  the  dearest  wish 
of  his  heart,  and  doomed  soon  to  witness  the  succession 
of  unfortunate  events  which  consigned  this  virtuous 
monarch  to  prison  and  the  scaffold.  If  the  officers  at 
Varennes  had  sent  off  instantly  on  the  arrival  of  the 
royal  family  to  M.  de  Bouille,  if  the  orders  to  start  at 
daybreak  had  been  obeyed  by  the  regiment  of  Royal 
Allemand,  the  troops  could  have  gone  the  twenty-six 
miles  between  four  in  the  morning  and  eight,  and  he  24^°oi5' 
might  have  been  there  an  hour  sooner  —  in  time  to  have  Lac',  viii. 
delivered  the  royal  family,  saved  the  Revolution  from  v.  -ies,  276. 
its  greatest  crimes,  changed  its  character  by  averting  the 
war,  and  altered  the  fate  of  Europe.^ 

Various  accidents,  doubtless,  contributed  to  disconcert 
this  well-combined  enterprise  ;  but  they  might  all  have  Real  causes 
been  surmounted  save  for  the  treachery  or  disgraceful  meoahe 
irresolution    of  the  royal  troops   at  Varennes,  w^ho  re-  ^varenLs? 
volted  against  their   faithful   officers,   and   the   officious 
zeal  with  which  the  national  guard  assembled  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  their  sovereign.    History  can  supply  no  ground  for 
pardon  for  such  conduct.     Patriotism  cannot  excuse  the 
citizens,  who  sought  to  consign  a  virtuous  monarch  and 
his  innocent  family  to  the  scaffold.      Honour  blushes  for 
the  soldiers,  who  forgot  their  loyalty  amidst  the  cries  of 
the  populace,  and  permitted  their  sovereign,  the  heir  of 
twenty  kings,  to  be  dragged  captive  from  amidst  their 
armed  squadrons.     The  warmest  friend  of  freedom,  if  he 

VOL.  II.  p 
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CHAP,    have  a  spark  of  Immaiiity  in  Ids  bosom,  tlic  most  ardent 

\ —  republican,  if  not  steeled  against  every  sentiment  of  hon- 

i7^^i.     our,  must  revolt  at  such  baseness.      Britain  may  well 
exult  at  the  different  conduct  which  her  people  exhibited 
to  their  fugitive  monarchs  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  contrast  with  the  arrest  of  Louis  at  Varennes,  tlic 
fidelity  of  the  western  counties  to  Cliarlcs  II.  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Scotcli  High- 
landers to  the  Pretender  after  the  defeat  of  CuUodcn.""' 
Nor  was  this  treachery  without  its  appropriate  punishment. 
On  that  day  twenty -four  years  from  the  one  on  which  the 
lawful  sovereign  of  France  had  been  arrested  at  Varennes, 
Napoleon,  the  adored  chief  of  the  Revolution,  was  compelled 
to  sign  his  final  abdication  at  Paris,  and  to  leave  France, 
defeated  and  humiliated,  to  bear  the  yoke  of  the  stranger.f 
Paris  was  in  the  utmost  consternation  when  the  escape 
Consterna-   of  tho  King  was  discovcrcd.     The  public  joy  was  propor- 
commis-"^'  tionaUy  great  when  the    intelligence  of  his  arrest  was 
forthexTng,  rcccivcd.     Thrcc   commissioners,    Petion,    Latour  j\Iau- 
andBar-     bourfj,  and  Bamavc,  were  despatched  to  reconduct  the 

nave  won  O'  J- 

tothe  Royal  pnsoncrs  to  Paris.  They  met  them  at  Epernay,  and 
travelled  with  them  to  the  Tuileries.  During  the 
journey,  Barnave  and  Petion  were  in  the  carriage  with 
the  King  and  Queen  ;  and  the  difference  in  the  character 
of  these  two  men  was  soon  apparent.  The  Queen,  per- 
ceiving from  the  manners  and  conversation  of  Barnave 
that  he  was  a  person  of  generous  feeling  and  enlightened 
intellect,  conversed  openly  with  him,  and  produced  an  im- 
pression on  his  mind  which  was  never  afterwards  effaced. 
His  attentions  to  her  were  so  delicate,  and  his  conduct 
so  gentle,  that  she  assured  Madame  Campan  on  lier 
return,  that  she  forgave  him  all  the  injuries  lie  had 
inflicted  on  her  family  —  an  indulgence  which  slie  coidd 

*  The  secret  of  Charles  Edward's  place  of  concealment  was  uitrusted  to 
above  two  hundred  persons,  most  of  them  in  the  veiy  poorest  circumstances. 
£30,000  was  offei-ed  for  his  apprehension;  confiscation  and  death  pronounced 
against  his  adherents  :  yet  not  one  Highlander  was  faithless  to  his  prince. 

t  On  21st  June  1815. 
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not  extend  to  tlie  many  nobles  who  had  betrayed  the  chap. 
throne  by  joining  the  popular  cause.     Petion's  conduct,  ' 

on  the  other  hand,  was  so  gross,  and  his  manners  to  the      -^'Oi- 
illustrious  captives  so  insolent,  that  it  was  with  difficidty 
that   BarnaYC  could  restrain  his  indignation.      He  be- 
haTcd  to  the  princesses  of  the  royal  family  in  a  way, 
which  scarcely  any  ill-bred  tradesman  would  do  to  a  com- 
mon  female    of   his    acquaintance.''"       A    poor   curate 
approached  the  carriage  to  address  the  King  :  the  mob 
who  surrounded  it  instantly  fell  upon  him,  threw  him  on 
the  ground,  and  were  on  the  point  of  putting  him  to 
death.     "  Tigers  I  "  cried  Barnave,  "  have  you  ceased  to 
be    Frenchmen "?     Calling   yourselves    brave,    have    you  c'^mpau,^!^ 
become  assassins  '? "      The  difference  between  the   con-  Tft.^289^' 
stitutionalists   and   democrats  waS  already  greater  than  "^r!?-.-,_|i;^'=- 

•'     o  vin.  2/0, 

between  the  former  and  the  throne.  From  that  time  -"''?•  Lam. 
forward  the  Queen  intrusted  her  cause  to  his  care  more  t^ir.'i.  153. 
than  to  any  other  man  in  the  Assembly.^ 

The  barbarity  of  the  people  was  singularly  evinced 
during  the  journey  back  to  Paris.     The  two  body-guards  Retum'to 
who  had  perilled  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  sove-  baX'nty  of 
reign   were    chained   on   the    outside   of  the   carriage ;  o^thTriLi. 
peasants,  armed  with  scythes  and  pitchforks,  mixed  with 
the  escort,  uttering  the  bitterest  reproaches  ;  and  at  each 
village  the  municipal  authorities  assembled  to  vent  their 
execrations  upon  the  fallen  monarch.     Unable  to  bear 
such  inhuman  conduct,  the  Count  de  Dampierrc,  a  noble- 

*  "La  famille  royale  sentit  qu'elle  avait  conqms  Bamave,  daus  cette  de- 
route  do  tant  d'esperances.  Ce  fut  co  qui  perdit  sa  vie,  mais  ce  qui  graudit 
Ka  memoire.  II  n'avait  et^  j  usque-la  qu'  eloquent :  il  montra  qu'd  e'tait 
sensible.  Petion,  au  contraire,  I'esta  froid  comme  un  sectau-e  et  nidc  coinme  un 
par\-enu :  il  affecta  avec  la  famille  royale  une  bnisque  famili;uite ;  il  maugea 
devant  la  Reine,  et  jeta  les  ecorces  de  fiiiits  par  la  portiere,  au  lisque  d'  en 
Bouiller  le  visage  meme  du  Roi ;  quand  Madame  Elisabeth  lui  versait  du  vin, 
il  relevait  son  vcrre,  sans  la  rcmcrcicr,  pour  lui  montrer  qu'd  en  avait  assez. 
Louis  XVI.  lui  ayant  demande  s'il  etait  pour  la  sj^steme  dcs  deux  clianibres  ou 
pour  la  republique.  — '  Je  serais  pour  la  rcpublique,'  repondit  Petion,  '  si  je 
croyais  mon  pays  asscz  milr  pom-  cette  forme  de  gouvcruement.'  Le  Roi, 
offense,  nc  repondit  pas,  et  ne  profe'ra  plus  une  seule  parole  jusqu'  a  Paris." — 
La>iartixe,  Ilistoire  des  Girondinx,  i.  153,  154. 
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CHAP,    man  inhabiting  a  chateau  near  the  road,  approached  to 

: —  kiss  the  hand  of  the  King.     He  was  instantly  pierced  by 

^''^^'  sereral  balls  from  the  escort,  his  blood  sprinkled  the  royal 
carriage,  and  his  remains  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
savage  multitude.  Notwithstanding  these  atrocities,  the 
King  conversed  with  Barnave  and  Latour  Maubourg 
with  such  judgment  and  benevolence  on  his  views  of  the 
kingdom  and  constitution,  that  they  were  often  melted 
^S^'^'un  ^^^^  tears,  and  bitterly  lamented  the  part  they  had  taken 
mn,  ii.  150,  in  the  Revolution.  "  How  often,"  says  Thiers,  "  would 
284.  factions  the  most  opposite  be  reconciled,  if  they  could 
meet  and  read  each  other's  heart  !"^ 

During  the  first  transports  of  alarm  and  indignation, 
Universal  Lafaycttc  was  nearly  murdered  by  the  populace  of  Paris, 
t°o"ninParis  SO  gcucral  was  the  belief  that  the  royal  family  could  not 
have  escaped  without  his  connivance.  The  aide-de-camj) 
whom  he  had  despatched  on  the  first  alarm  on  the  road 
to  Varennes,  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  Had  he 
been  killed,  the  royal  fugitives  would  have  still  been  at 
Varennes  when  M.  de  Bouille  arrived,  and  all  their  sub- 
sequent misfortunes  have  been  avoided.  An  immense 
crowd  assembled  round  the  Tuileries  on  the  first  rumour 
that  the  royal  family  had  escaped  :  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
Place  de  Greve,  were  crowded.  At  ten,  the  discharge  of 
three  gams  from  the  municipality  announced  the  event  : 
that  body  declared  its  sittings  permanent,  as  did  the 
Assembly  and  Jacobin  club.  Xo  more  decisive  evidence 
could  be  afforded  of  the  extent  to  which  the  King  and 
royal  family  had  been  kept  enthralled,  than  the  universal 
consternation  which  followed  their  escape.  All  business 
was  at  a  stand.  Agitated  crowds  assembled  in  every 
street ;  the  public  anxiety  for  news  was  indescribable. 
An  immense  mob  inundated  the  Tuileries,  ransacked  the 
private  apartments  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  were 
astonished  to  find  no  instruments  of  tortm-e,  or  prepara- 
tions for  massacring  the  people  in  them.  The  national 
guard  all  assembled  at  theii'  rallying  points.     The  brewer 
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Santerre  headed  the  pikemen  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine  :    chap, 


VI. 


one  would  have  thought,  from  the  preparations,  that 
Europe  in  arms  was  approaching  the  capital — not  an  ^791. 
unarmed  monarch,  with  his  wife  and  children,  flying  from 
it.  But,  meanwhile,  the  skilful  leaders  of  the  Revolution 
were  not  slow  in  tm-ning  to  the  best  account  this  unex- 
pected event,  and  the  public  vehemence  which  had  ensued 
from  it.  The  club  of  the  Cordeliers  passed  a  resolution, 
that  the  National  Assembly  had  enslaved  France  by 
declaring  the  crown  hereditary,  and  demanding  the 
immediate  abolition  of  royalty  ;  the  Jacobins  unanimously 
summoned  Lafayette  to  attend  at  their  bar,  to  answer 
the  interroiratories  of  Danton,  and  took  an  oath  to  defend  ^  Pnidhom. 
RobesTDierre,  who  declared  his  life  in  danger.     The  name  Paris,  No. 

.  102    Marat 

of  the  King  was  generally  effaced  on  all  signs  and  monu-  L'Ami  du  ' 
ments ;  Marat  announced  in  his  journal  that  a  general  insur-  442.^  pr^!' 
rection  was  indispensable  ;  that  in  a  few  days,  the  sangui-  teur  du^''''" 
nary  monarch  would  return  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  46"Pjoumai 
army,  and  a  hundred  guns,  to  destroy  the  city  by  red-hot  ff^  J^^co- 
shot  f'  and  Freron  thundered  m  the  Urateur  du  reuple  21.  Hist, 
against  the  infamous  Queen,  who  united  the  profligacy  of  24i,'247.  ' 
Messalina  to  the  bloodthirstiness  of  the  Medici.^f 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  effervescence,  the  Assembly 
took  more  efficacious  measures  to  seize  the  reins  of  the  Proceed- 
executive  power,  and  prevent,  by  every  possible  means.  Assembly, 
the   escape  of  the   royal   fugitives   from   the  kingdom.    '"'^*''" 
Couriers  were  instantly  despatched  in  all  directions  to  the 
departments,    ordering  the   municipalities   and   national 
guards  to  arrest  all  travellers,  and,  above  all,  to  allow  none 
to  leave  the  kingdom;  a  letter,  which  proved  to  be  a 

*  "Une  insurrection  generale  pent  Koule  sauver  la  Republique.  Dans  quel- 
ques  jours  Louis  XVI.,  reprenant  le  ton  d'un  despote,  s'avancera  contre  vos 
murs,  h  la  tete  do  tous  Ics  fugitifs,  de  tons  les  me'contens,  ot  des  legions  Autri- 
chiennes ;  cent  bouches  a  feu  menaceront  d'abattro  votre  villo  a  boulets  rouges, 
si  vous  faites  la  moindre  resistance ;  les  e'crivains  populaires  seront  ti'aines  dans 
les  cachots." — Marat,  L'Ami  du  Peiiple,  21  Juin  1791. 

t  "II  est  parti  ce  roi  imbecile,  ce  roi  parjurc,  ccttc  reinc  scelerate,  qui  reunit 
la  lubricitc  de  Messaline  k  la  soif  du  sang  qui  dcvorait  Medicis.  Femme 
execrable,  Furie  de  la  France,  c'cst  toi  qui  <;tais  lame  du  complot !" — Fberon, 
L'Orateur  du  Peu/jle,  No.  46,  22  Juin  1791. 
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CHAP,    forgery,  was  published  in  tlic  name  of  tlic  Queen,  in  which 

'. —  it  was  announced  tliat  they  were  proceeding  to  Fhmders, 

^^''1-  and  expressing  violent  intentions  on  their  return  ;  and  a 
real  address  to  the  French  people  left  by  Louis,  contain- 
ing the  reasons  for  his  departure,  couched  in  simple  and 
touching  terms.  After  recapitulating  the  sacrifices  he  had 
made  for  the  public  good,  the  violence  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected,  and  the  thraldom  in  which  he  had  so  long 
been  kept,  he  declared  that  he  had  no  intention  of  quit- 
ting the  kingdom,  and  only  desired  to  regain  his  personal 
freedom,  in  order  to  be  able,  unrestrained,  to  carry  into 
effect  his  wishes  for  the  restoration  of  liberty  in  France, 
and  the  formation  of  a  constitution.'"'  In  answer  to  this, 
the  Assembly  published  a  counter  address,  in  which  they 
justified  their  conduct  in  every  particular,  and  called  upon 
the  nation  to  rally  round  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
But,  meanwhile,  they  assumed  to  themselves  the  whole 
executive  government  of  the  state,  and  commenced  their 
x^'Is^'S'  ^^*^^^'  duties  in  the  most  effective  of  all  ways,  by  ordering 
313.   De-    the  national  guards  throughout  the  whole  kino;dom  to  be 

crees,  June  .  °  „  .    .    °  i       i  i 

2-2.  Deux   put  HI  a  statc  01  activity,  and  the  departments  of  the 
102,  hii.     whole  northern  and  eastern  departments  to  place  theirs 
on  permanent  duty.^ 

At  length  the  captives  entered  Paris.     An  immense 

*  Louis  dwelt,  in  this  proclamation,  in  an  especial  manner,  on  the  personal 
thraldom  in  which  he  had  been  kept,  and  the  action  of  the  Jacobin  clubs, 
which  had  come  entii'ely  to  supersede  the  government.  "  Toutes  les  machina- 
tions,'" says  he,  "  etaieut  dirigees  centre  le  Roi  et  la  Reine.  C'est  aux.  soldats 
des  Gardes  Frangaises  et  a  la  Garde  Nationale  Parisienne  (jue  la  garde  du  Roi 
a  ete  confiee  sous  les  oi'dres  de  la  Municipalite  de  Paris,  dont  le  commandant- 
general  releve.  Le  Roi  s'est  ainsi  \u  jirisoniiier  dans  ses  propres  etats.  .  .  . 
La  forme  du  gouvemement  est  surtout  vicieuse  par  deux  causes  :  I'Assemblec 
excede  les  bonies  de  ses  pouvoirs  en  s'occupant  de  la  justice  et  de  I'administra- 
tion  de  I'interieur;  elle  exorce  par  ses  comites  le  plus  barbare  de  tons  les 
despotismes.  II  est  etabli  des  associations  connues  sous  le  nom  des  Amis  de 
la  Constitution,  (Jacobins,)  cpu  offrent  des  coi-poi-atious  iufiniment  plus  danger- 
euses  cpie  les  anciennes ;  elles  exerceut  xme  influence  tellement  prepondcrante 
que  tons  les  corps,  sans  en  exceptor  I'Assemblee  Kationale,  ne  font  lien  que 
par  leur  ordre.  Fran9ais,  est-ce  la  ce  que  vous  entendiez  en  envoyant  vos 
reprt'sentans  ]  Desuiez-vous  que  le  despotisme  des  clubs  remijlaciit  la  monarchic, 
sous  laquelle  le  royaume  a  prospere  pendant  quatorze  cents  ans  1" — Louis  ctii 
Peuple  Franrais,  20  Juin  1791;  Ilisioire  Parlemcntaire,  x.  272,  273. 
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crowd  was  assembled  to  witness  their  return,  wlio  received    chap. 
them  in  sullen  silence.     The  national  guard  nowhere  pre-      ^^' 
sented  arms  ;  threatening  and  frightful  cries  were  heard      i79i. 
from  the  multitude  ;  the  people,  without  uncovering  them-  Rgturn'^f 
selves,  gazed  upon  their  victims.     The  appearance  of  the  J''^  ^"J""^ 
Queen  excited  general  surprise  :  her  hair  had  all  turned  Pans, 
gray,  in  some  places  white,  during  the  anxieties  of  that 
dreadful  journey.      It   required   the   utmost   efforts   of 
Latour  Maubourg  and  Barnave  to  prevent  the  two  faith- 
ful body-guards  from  being  murdered  on  the  stairs  of  the 
Tuileries.     Opinions  were  much  divided  at  Paris  upon 
the  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  royal  family  :  the 
democrats  o^DCuly  rejoiced  in  the  re-establishment  of  their 
power  over  them  ;  the  humane  were  already  terrified  by 
the  prospect  of  the  fate  which  to  all  appearance  awaited  27th  June!!' 
them ;  the  thoughtful  were  embarrassed  as  to  how  they  were  SiT^m."* 
to  be  disposed  of.     In  truth,  however,  after  they  were  sou™7'49o 
fairly  gone,  although  the  mob  thirsted  for  vengeance,  and  ^9.f  jf"- ' 
were  in  the  greatest  agitation  at  the  thought  of  the  escape  281-2-3,'^ 
of  the  royal  fugitives,  few  of  the  men  of  any  consideration  285.'  ^*  '  ' 
in  Paris  were  anxious  for  their  arrest.^ 

The  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  rejoiced  at  the 
near  prospect  of  a  republic,  which  the  King's  flight  views  of  the 
afforded :  the  constitutionaHsts,  in  good  faith,  desired  to  K^ghTof 
see  him  established  at  Montmedy,  and  emancipated  from  ^^^^  ^^^^' 
the  state  of  thraldom  in  which  he  had  so  long  been  held 
by  the  populace.  Many  of  the  royalists  were  not  dis- 
pleased at  the  abandonment  of  the  helm  by  a  sovereign, 
whose  concessions  had  brought  the  monarchy  to  the  brink 
of  ruin ;  all  were  gratified  at  his  extrication  from  the  iron 
despotism  of  Parisian  democracy.  In  sending  the  com- 
missioners to  arrest  the  King,  the  Assembly,  in  opposition 
to  its  better  judgment,  yielded  to  the  clamours  of  an 
impassioned  populace.  "  The  National  Assembly,"  says 
Napoleon,  "  never  committed  so  great  an  error  as  in 
bringing  back  the  King  from  Varenncs.  A  fugitive  and 
powerless,  he  was  hastening  to  the  frontier,  and  in  a  few 
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CHAP,    liours  would  have  been  out  of  tlie  Frencli  territory.  What 
^  ^'  __  should  they  have  done  in  these  circumstances  '?      Clearly 


i^''!-  facilitated  his  escape,  and  declared  the  throne  vacant  by 
his  desertion  ;  they  would  thus  have  avoided  the  infamy 
of  a  regicide  government,  and  attained  their  great  object 
of  republican  institutions.  Instead  of  which,  by  bringing 
him  l)ack,  they  embarrassed  themselves  with  a  sovereign 
whom  they  had  no  just  reason  for  destroying,  and  lost  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  getting  quit  of  the  royal  family 
without  an  act  of  cruelty."  These  are  the  words  of  a 
man  who  never  scrupled  at  the  means  necessary  to  gain 
an  end ;  who  was  weakened  by  no  mawkish  sensibiHty, 
and  deterred  by  no  imaginary  dangers.  They  are  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  eternal  truth,  that  cruelty  is  in 
SoiiTi.'  general  as  short-sighted  as  it  is  inhuman,  and  that  no 
292,293.'  conduct  is  so  wise  as  that  which  is  the  least  open  to  moral 
reproach.^ 

The  return  of  the  King  a  captive  to  Paris,  and  the 

First^Jpen    ncccssity  of  Settling  something  definitive  as  to  his  fate, 

Rrilbiiln  occasioned  an  immediate  division  between  the  parties  in 

and  new''    ^^^^  Capital,  aud  first  led  to  the  open  avowal  of  republican 

division  of    principles.     The  mob,  with  savage  ferocity,  openly  de- 

the  Ass'em-  mandcd  his  head  ;  a  republic  was  loudly  called  for  in  the 

^^■*'  clubs  of  the  Cordeliers  and  Jacobins  ;  Robespierre,  Marat, 

and  their  associates,  daily  inflamed  the  public  mind  by 

publications  and  speeches,  having  the  most  revolutionary 

tendency.     "  If  a  republic,"  said  Condorcet,  "  ensues  in 

consequence  of  a  new  revolution,  the   results   will   be 

terrible  ;  but  if  it  is  proclaimed  just  now,  during  the 

omnipotence  of  the  Assembly,  the  transition  will  be  easy ; 

and  it  is  incomparably  better  to  make  it  when  the  power 

of  the  King  is  wholly  prostrated,  than  it  will  be  when  he 

may  so  far  have  regained  it  as  to  make  an  effbrt  to  avert 

the  blow."     No  one  at  that  period  ventured  to  argue  in 

the  Assembly  that  royalty  was  desirable  in  itself,  or  as  a 

counterpoise  to  the  ambition  of  the  people ;  the  fact  that 

such  a  doctrine  could  not  be  broached  in  the  legislature, 
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is  the  strongest  proof  how  mdispensable  it  is  to  regulated     chap. 
freedom  that  it  slioiild  exist.     Seditious  cries  were  incess-       ^^' 


antlj  heard  in  the  streets;  an  expression  of  ferocity  i79i. 
characterised  the  countenances  of  the  numerous  groups 
assembled  in  the  public  places  ;  and  the  frightful  figures 
began  to  be  seen  who  had  emerged  from  obscurity  on  the 
5th  October,  and  who  subsequently  proved  triumphant 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
upright  and  intelligent  part  of  the  Assembly,  awakened 
by  the  threatening  signs  which  surrounded  them  to   a  \^,^^^\ 

•'  .  .  .  .  L  Ami  du 

sense  of  the  impending  danger,  united  their  strength  to  Peupie,  No. 

.■'■  ^  500  501. 

resist  the  multitude.     Barnave,   Duport,    and    Lameth,  Journal  des 
although  passionate  friends  of  freedom,   coalesced  with  i Quillet. 
Lafayette  and  the  supporters  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  3oT*Deux 
In  the  struggle  which  ensued,  the  want  of  the  powerful  f35'2i7* 
Yoice  of  Mirabeau  was  severely  felt.     But  even  his  com-  "?.f„o^^''' 

•^  _  vm.  284, 

manding  eloquence  would  have  been  unavailing.     In  these  ^85, 292. 

1  ^  .    .  ^  ,  •    .  1  ?  ,  .  De  Stael, 

days  01  rismg  democracy  and  patrician  desertion,  nothing  i.  sei. 
could  resist  the  new-born  energy  of  the  people.^ 

On  the  morning  after  his  return,  Louis  was,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Assembly,  provisionally  suspended  from  his  func-  Theroyai 
tions;  and  a  band,  composed  of  national  guards,  was  placed  suspended^ 
over  his  person,  that  of  the  Queen,  and  the  Dauphin.  S  tL'^As-^ 
All  the  three  were  judicially  and  minutely  examined  by  ^^^^^l'^ 
three  deputies,  but  nothing  tending  to  criminate  any  was 
elicited.     They  were  strictly  watched  in  the  palace,  and 
allowed  only  to  take  a  morning  walk  in  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  before    the   public    were    admitted  :     national 
guards   even  kept  guard  all  night  in  the  Queen's  bed- 
room.    Meanwhile  the  Assembly  prepared  a  memoir  on 
the  subject  of  the  King's  flight.     Barnave  and  the  two 
Lameths  now  had  the  generosity  openly  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  :  and  it  was  in  a  great 
degree  owing  to  the  address  and  ability  of  the  former, 
who  suggested  the  answers  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  Assembly,  that  he  was  able  to  show 
that  he  never  intended  to    leave   France,  but  only  to 
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CHAP,    extricate  liiinself  from  tlic  daugers  of  tlie  capital.    Boiiille, 

^^'      who  had  retired  to  Luxembourg,  beyond  the  frontier  of 

17^1.     France,  at  the  same  time  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Assembly, 

in  which  he  generously  took  upon   himself  the  entire 

136 '^Dex  criminality  of  the  journey,  by  protesting  that  he  was  its 

Arais,vi.     sole  author  ;  while  he  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  allied 

186,196.  .  '        ,  •,       •       1  f,  ^^^    1  ,1      , 

Hist.  Pari,   sovereigns,  to  whose  territories  he  soon  alter  withdrew,  that 
i\' 302,' 303!'  he  would  hold  them  responsible   for  the  safety  of  the 
royal  prisoners.^ 

The  object  of  the  repubhcans  was  to  make  the  flight 
Object  of  of  the  King  the  immediate  pretext  for  his  dethronement 
liclnsT^'  and  death  ;  that  of  the  constitutionalists,  to  preserve  the 
throne  which  they  had  done  so  much  to  shake,  notwith- 
standing the  unfortunate  issue  of  that  attempt.  The 
examination  of  Louis,  on  the  subject  of  his  journey  to 
Varennes,  was  intended  by  the  repubhcans  to  be  the 
groundwork  of  his  prosecution  ;  but  it  was  so  adroitly 
managed  by  the  committees  to  whom  it  was  referred,  that, 
instead  of  effecting  that  object,  it  went  far  to  exculpate 
him  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Jacobin 
party,  by  showing  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  have 
left  the  kingdom,  but  only  to  have  withdrawn  to  a  place 
of  safety  within  it.  The  seven  committees,  to  whom  that 
important  examination  was  intrusted,  reported  that  the 
journey  of  the  King  afforded  no  foundation  for  an  accusa- 
tion against  him.  The  debate  on  this  report  called  forth 
the  energies  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders,  and  devel- 
oped the  principles  on  both  sides.  The  inviolability  of 
the  King's  person,  which  had  been  solemnly  agreed  to  by 
xuf  6?'^*  the  Assembly,  was  the  basis  of  the  argument  on  the  con- 
stitutional side.2 

"  To  admit,"  said  Robespierre,  in  answer,  "  the  inviola- 

Arguntnt    bility  of  thc  King  for  acts  which  are  personal  to  himself, 

"ie?r?^''     is  to  establish  a  god  upon  earth.    We  can  allow  no  fiction 

against  the   ^q  cousccrate  impunity  to  crime,  or  give  any  man  a  right 

to  bathe  our  families  in  blood.     But  you  have  decreed,  it 

is  said,  this  inviolability  :  so  much  the  worse.     An  autho- 
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rity  more  powerful  tlian  that  of  tlie  constitution  now    chap, 
condemns  it ;  the  authority  of  reason,  the  conscience  of  , L. 


the  people,  the  duty  of  providing  for  their  safety.  The  ^''■^^• 
constitution  has  not  decreed  the  absolute  inviolability  of 
the  sovereign  ;  it  has  only  declared  him  not  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  his  ministers.  To  this  privilege,  already 
immense,  are  you  prepared  to  add  an  immunity  from 
every  personal  oflfence — from  perjury,  murder,  or  robbery'? 
Shall  we,  who  have  levelled  so  many  other  distinctions, 
leave  this,  the  most  dangerous  of  them  all  1  Ask  of 
England  if  she  recognises  such  an  impunity  in  her  sove- 
reigns *?  Would  you  behold  a  beloved  son  murdered 
before  your  eyes  by  a  furious  king,  and  hesitate  to  deliver 
him  over  to  criminal  justice  "?  Enact  laws  which  punish 
all  crimes  without  exception,  or  suffer  the  people  to 
avenge  them  for  themselves.  You  have  heard  the  oaths 
of  the  King.  Where  is  the  juryman,  who,  after  having 
heard  his  manifesto,  and  the  account  of  his  journey,  would 
hesitate  to  declare  him  guilty  of  perjury,  that  is,  felony 
towards  the  nation '?  The  King  is  inviolable  ;  but  so  are 
you.  Do  you  now  contend  for  his  privilege  to  murder 
with  impunity  millions  of  his  subjects '?  Do  you  dare  to 
pronounce  the  King  innocent,  when  the  nation  has  i  Moniteur 
declared  liim  guilty  1  Consult  its  good  sense,  since  your  {fj^^'pl^^i 
own  has  abandoned   you.     I    am  called  a  reiniblican  :  xi- 242, 244. 

,,-p  _^.  ..,  Lac.  viii. 

whether  1  am  or  not,  i  declare  my  conviction,  that  any  292, 295. 
form   of  government    is   better   than   that    of  a  feeble  T.  135,  lie. 
monarch,  alternately  the  tool  of  contending  factions."^ 

"  Regenerators  of  the  empire,''  said  Barnave,  in  reply, 
"  follow — continue  the  course  you  have  commenced.  You  And  of' 
have  already  shown  that  you  have  courage  enough  to  iJ™y! 
destroy  the  abuses  of  power  ;  now  is  the  time  to  demon- 
strate, that  you  have  the  wisdom  to  protect  the  institutions 
you  have  formed.  At  the  moment  that  we  evince  our 
strength,  let  us  manifest  our  moderation  ;  let  us  exliibit 
to  the  world,  intent  on  our  movements,  the  fair  spectacle 
of  peace  and  justice.     What  would  the  trial  of  the  King 
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CHAP,  be,  but  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  1  Are  jou  pre- 
^^'  pared  to  destroy,  at  the  first  shock,  the  constitution  you 
^701.  have  framed  with  so  much  care  ?  You  are  justly  proud 
of  having  closed  a  Revolution,  without  a  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  the  world  :  you  are  now  called  on  to  commence 
a  new  one — to  open  a  gulf,  of  which  no  human  wisdom 
can  see  the  bottom  ;  in  which  laws,  lives,  and  property 
would  be  alike  swallowed  up.  With  wisdom  and  mode- 
ration, you  have  exercised  the  vast  powers  committed  to 
you  by  the  state :  you  have  created  liberty ;  beware  of  sub- 
stituting in  its  stead  a  violent  and  sanguinary  despotism. 
Be  assured  that  those  who  now  propose  to  pass  sentence 
on  the  King,  will  do  the  same  to  yourselves  when 
you  first  thwart  their  ambition.  If  you  prolong  the 
Revolution,  it  will  increase  in  violence.  You  will  be 
beset  with  clamours  for  confiscations  and  murders  ;  the 
people  will  never  be  satisfied  but  with  substantial  advan- 
tages, and  they  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  destroying 
their  superiors.  The  world  hitherto  has  been  awed  by 
the  powers  we  have  developed  ;  let  it  now  be  charmed  by 
the  gentleness  which  graces  them."  Moved  by  these 
17th  July,  generous  sentiments,  and  in  secret  alarmed  at  the  general 
avowal  of  republican  principles  with  which  they  were 
surrounded,  the  Assembly  adopted  the  report  of  the 
iMoniteur,  committce  with  only  seven  dissentient  voices.  But  to 
l^rH"^"i^.  this  decree  was  annexed,  as  a  concession  to  the  popular 

l/yl.    Hist.  ^,  ^     ^    ^ 

Pari.  xi.  67,  party,  a  clause,  declaring,  that  if  the  King  shall  put  him- 
Amis,  vi.  self  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and  direct  it  against 
Mig.Ti37.  the  nation,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  abdicated,  and 
298'302.  shall  be  responsible  for  his  acts  as  an  ordinary  citizen. 
TL  i.  309,  Q£  ^i^-g  enactment  the  popular  party  made  fatal  use  in 
the  subsequent  insurrections  against  the  throne.^ 

Foiled  in  their  endeavours  to  influence  the  Assembly, 
Revo^t'in     thc  dcmocrats  next  attempted  to  rouse  the  people.      A 
d^MarT^   petition  for  his  immediate  dethronement,  drawn  up  by 
Brissot,  editor  of  the  Patriote  Franfciis,  and  an  able  repub- 
lican, in  conjunction  with  Marat,  was  taken  to  the  Champ 
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de  Mars  for  signature.     The  clubs  of  tlie  Jacobins  and    chap. 

VT 

the  Cordeliers  declared  that  they  would  no  longer  recognise  ' 


Louis  as  sovereign,  and  published  the  most  inflammatory      ^791. 
harangues,  which  were  immediately  placarded  in  all  the 
streets  of  Paris.     A  general  insurrection  was  prepared  for 
the  following  day.     "  We  will  repair,"  said  they,  "  to  the  July  17. 
Field  of  the  Federation,  and  a  hundred  thousand  men  will 
dethrone  the  perjured  King.     That  day  will  be  the  last  of 
all  the  friends  of  treason."     The  1 7tli  July  was  the  day 
fixed  for  the  insurrection  ;  there  was  no  regular  force  in 
Paris  ;  every  thing  depended  on  the  firmness  of  the  national 
guard.     On  the  morning  of  that  day,  two  different  bands 
of  the  people  were  in  motion  ;  one  decently  clothed,  grave 
in  manner,  small  in  number,  headed  by  Brissot ;  the  other, 
hideous  in  aspect,   ferocious  in  language,  formidable  in 
numbers,  under  the  guidance  of  Robespierre.     Both  were 
confident  of  success,  and  sure  of  impunity  ;  for  hitherto 
not  a  single  insurrection  had  been  suppressed,  and  hardly 
one  popular  crime,   excepting  the  murder  of  the  baker 
Francois,  had  been  punished.     Two  unhappy  Invalids  had 
placed  themselves  under  the  steps  of  the  altar  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars  to  observe  the  extraordinary  scene  ;  a  cry  aSls^i. 
arose  that  they  were   assassins  placed  there  to  blow  up  MonSur 
the  leaders  of  the  people  :  without  giving  themselves  the  {^m"'^^ 
trouble  to  ascertain  whether  any  powder  was  there,  they  ^■".^-  -os,  ' 
beheaded  the  unhappy  wretches  on  the  spot,  and  paraded  3ii! 
their  heads  on  pikes  round  the  altar  of  France.  ^ 

The  Assembly,  in  this  emergency,  took  the  most  ener- 
getic measures  to  support  its  authority.     It  declared  its  vigorous 
sittings  permanent,  and  caused  the  municipality  to  summon  thnTem"- 
the  national  guards  to  their  several  rendezvous  ;  Lafayette  ^ll^  of^La- 
put  himself  at  their  head,   and  proceeded  towards  the  ^''^'^"^• 
Champ  de  Mars,  followed  by  twelve  hundred  grenadiers. 
On  the  road,  a  traitor  in  the  ranks  discharged  a  pistol  at 
him,  which  fortunately  missed  its  aim  ;  he  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  liberate  the  offender  from  the  confinement  in 
which  he  was  placed.     Meanwhile  the  red  flag  was  boldly 
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CHAP,    hoisted,  by  order  of  Bailly,  at  tlie  Hotel  dc  Ville,  and  the 
'       good  citizens  earnestly  urged  the  proclamation  of  martial 
^''"^'      la'w.    Arrived  in  sight  of  the  insm-gcnts,  Lafayette  unfurled 
the  red  flag,  and  summoned  the  midtitudc,  in  name  of  the 
law,  to  disperse  :  cries  of  "  A  has  le  drapcau  rouge  !  a  bas 
les  baionnettcs  !"  accompanied  by  volleys  of  stones,  were 
the  only  answer.     A  discharge  in  the  air  was  then  given, 
which,  not  being  attended  by  the  efiect  of  intimidation, 
Lafayette  resolutely  ordered  a  volley  point-blank,  which 
immediately  brought  down  a  great  number  of  the  insur- 
gents.    In  an  instant  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  the  Champ 
de  Mars  was  deserted.     Robespierre,    Danton,   Freron, 
Marat,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  disap- 
peared, and  the  discouragement  of  the  party  was  complete. 
Trembling  with    apprehension,   the   former  implored  an 
asylum  from  his  friends,  deeming  himself  insecm'e,  not- 
withstanding his  inviolability  as  a  deputy,  in  his  obscure 
abode.     The  revolutionary  fury  was  efibctually  quelled; 
and  had  the  government  possessed  the  energy  to  have 
marched  on  the  clubs  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers, 
and  closed  these  great  fountains  of  treason,  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  might  have  been  established,   and  the 
Reign  of  Terror  prevented.     But  this  act  of  vigour,  being 
followed  by  no  others  of  the  same  character,  gradually  lost 
its  eff"ect  ;  the  clubs  resumed  their  inflammatory  debates  : 
1  Prudhom.  Marat,  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Freron,  and  the  other 
prris,*^??©.    popular  leaders,  seeing  that  no  prosecutions  followed  the 
Kx^Amis,  arrests,  reappeared  from  their  retreats,  and  the  march  of 
HiJ  pS.^'  tbe   Revolution  went  on  with  redoubled  vigour.     The 
xi.i67,n2.  i-ecollection  of  so  signal  a  defeat,  however,  sunk  deep  in 

Bert   QG 

Moll",  y.  178.  the  minds   of  the  democrats,   and  they  took  a  bloody 
ail' 315.     revenge,  years  afterwards,  upon  the  intrepid  Bailly,  who 
3i2.''^^^'    had  first  hoisted  the  signal  of  resistance  to  popular  licen- 
tiousness. ^ 

The  Assembly  was  embarrassed  by  the  consequences  of 
its  own  success.  It  received  congratidatory  addresses 
from  every  part  of  France  ;  the  cities,  the  provinces,  vied 
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witli  each  otlier  in  tlie  expression  of  satisfaction  at  the    chap. 

stand  at  last  made  against  a  faction  which  had  disgraced  '. — 

the  Revohition.     All  of  them  had  a  moderate,  many  a      ^'■^^• 
royalist  tendency — a  signal  proof  of  the  ease  with  which  gut  the 
at  this  period  the  Revolution  might  have  been  checked  by  l-^^^;, 
proper  firmness  in  the  government  and  union  among  the  f^^^?^^^; 
higher  classes.    So  pressing  did  the  danger  to  the  Jacobins 
become,  that  Petion  published  a  long  letter  on  the  subject, 
which  produced  a  great  impression.    But  it  was  difficult  for 
the  Assembly,  in  the  close  of  their  career,  to  depart  from 
the  principles  with  which  they  had  commenced  ;  and  they 
were  alarmed  at  the  new  allies  who  crowded  round  their 
victorious  standard.     Indecision,  in  consequence,  charac- 
terised their  proceedings.    Recollection  of  the  past  inclined 
them  to  popular,   dread  of  the  future  to  constitutional 
measures.     In  their  efforts  to  please  all  factions,  they 
acquired  an  ascendency  over  none,  and  left  the  monarchy  a 
prey  to  the  furious  passions  which  now  agitated  the  people, 
from  the  consequences  of  the  excitement  they  themselves 
had  originated.     The  termination  of  their  labours  was  i  Hist.  Pari, 
now  approaching.     The  several  committees  to  whom  the  'B;rt!de^'^' 
different  departments  of  the  constitution  had  been  referred  ojo! 'Lakv! 
had  all  made  their  reports;   the  members  were  fatigued  Hq  ^Iq^-'' 
with  their  divisions,  the  iieople  desirous  of  exercising  the  Th.'i.  3i6. 
powers  of  election.     Nothmg  remamed  but  to  combme  the  317,  sis. 
decrees  regarding  the  constitution  into  one  act,  and  submit 
it  for  the  sanction  of  the  King.^ 

It  was  proposed,  in  consolidating  the  different  decrees 
regarding  the  constitution,  to  revise  some  of  its  articles.  Proposal  to 
Tlie  democratic  tendency  of  many  parts  was  already  per-  institution. 
ceived  ;  and  the  Assembly  trembled  at  the  agitation  which 
peiwaded  the  empire.  All  the  subordinate  questions 
which  remained  were  decided  in  favour  of  the  royal 
authority  ;  but  they  wanted  courage,  and  perhaps  had  not 
influence,  to  alter  the  cardinal  points  of  the  constitution. 
They  were  strongly  urged,  before  it  was  too  late,  to  correct 
their  faults.     "  Have  the   courage,"   said  Malouet,   "  to 
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CHAP,    confess  j^oiir  errors,  and  repair  tliem.     You  are  inclined 
^^'       to  efface  some  blemishes  ;  go  a  step  further,  and  correct 


^'■^i-  some  deformities.  While  the  work  is  still  in  your  hands, 
is  it  not  better  to  give  more  strength  and  stability  to  the 
fabric  ? "  The  design  of  Barnave,  Malouet,  and  the 
Lameths,  who  were  now  fully  alive  to  the  perilous  nature 
of  the  constitution  they  had  framed,  was  to  restore  the 
separation  of  the  chambers,  and  give  the  absolute  veto  to 
the  crown.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  agreed  that  Malouet 
should  propose  the  revision  of  these  and  many  other 
articles  of  the  constitution  ;  that  Barnave  should  reply  in 
vehement  strains,  but  at  the  same  time  give  up  those  that 
were  agreed  on,  as  proved  by  experience  to  be  inexpedient. 
But  while  this  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  rational  and 
prudent  members,  the  violent  party-men  on  both  sides, 
though  from  different  motives,  combined  to  hasten  the 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly.  The  Royalists  wished  that 
the  faults  of  the  constitution  should  remain  so  glaring,  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  put  it  in  practice.  The  Jacobins, 
more  alive  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  dreaded  the  reaction 
in  favour  of  order  which  had  recently  begun  among  the 
higher,  and  hoped  every  thing  from  the  revolutionary 
spirit  which  was  now  spreading  among  the  lower  orders. 
"  My  friends,"  said  Rol3espierre  to  the  mobs  which  began 
to  collect,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  Assembly,  "  you 
arrive  too  late  :  all  is  lost,  the  King  is  saved."  In  vain 
Barnave,  Lameth,  Chapelier,  and  other  enlightened  men, 
implored  them  to  retain  the  legislative  power  yet  a  while 
in  their  hands  ;  they  were  met  by  complaints  of  their 
unpopularity,  and  of  the  necessity  of  dissolving  while  yet 
mSu^s.  any  influence  remained  ;  and  the  majority,  weary  of  the 
.^'tso'ri  ^^1'^  ^f  regeneration,  resolved  to  separate.  As  a  last 
Bert,  d'e^  "  measurc  of  security,  they  declared  that  the  representatives 
2i°5.*  Mlg.'  of  France  might  revise  the  constitution,  but  not  till  after 
LacI'l'iH."*"'"  the  expiration  of  thirty  years — a  vain  precaution,  imme- 
TL'i.^315.  diately  forgotten  amid  the  impetuosity  and  stiiiggles  of 
their  successors.^ 
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Before  finally  submitting  tlie  constitution  to  tlie  King,    chap. 

the  Assembly,  on  tlie  motion  of  Robespierre,  passed  a  L_ 

destructive  measure,  similar  to  the  self-denying  ordinance      i^''^- 
of  the  English  parliament,   declaring  that  none   of  its  seiMeV 
members  shoidd  be  capable  of  election  into  the  next  legis-  '^^^°f'' 
lature.     This  resolution,  so  ruinous  in  its  consequences,  Sept.  4. 
was  agi'eed  to  under  the  influence  of  various  motives.     The 
desire  of  regaining  their  power  on  the  part  of  the  aristo- 
crats ;  inextinguishable  resentment  against  the  leaders  of 
the  Assembly  on  the  part  of  the  court  ;  wild  hopes  of 
anarchy,  and  a  fear  of  reaction  in  the  existing  members, 
on  the  part  of  the  democrats  ;  patriotic  feeling  among  the 
friends  of  their  country  ;  a  wish  for  the  popidarity  conse- 
quent on  a  disinterested  action — combined  to  secure  the 
passing  of  a  decree  fraught  with  the  last  miseries  to  France. 
The  King  was  so  ill  advised  at  this  juncture,  that  he  em- 
ployed all  his  own  influence,  and  that  of  the  Queen,  to 
procure  the  enactment  of  this  ordinance.     The  idea  was 
prevalent  among  the  Royalists  that  the  public  mind  was 
entirely  changed — that  the  people  had  become  attached  to 
the  sovereign  ;  and  that,  if  the  old  members  could  only  be 
excluded,  an  Assembly  would  be  returned  at  the  next 
election  which  would  undo  all  that  the  present  one  had 
done.     When  the  question  accordingly  was  proposed,  the 
Royalists  united  with  the  Jacobins,  and,  stifling  all  argu- 
ments by  a  cry  for  the  vote,  passed  the  fatal  resolution. 
This  system  of  changing  their  governors  at  stated  periods 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  favourite  one  with 
republicans,  because  it  magnifies  their  own,  and  diminishes  1  Hist.  Pari. 
their  rulers'  importance  ;  but  it  is  more  ruinous  to  national  MonUwr^"^' 
welfare    than    any    other   system   that  can  be  devised,  ^^^^^tt 
because  it  places  the  direction  of  affairs  constantly  in  inex-  ^sfi,  339. 

.   .  Mig.  i.  141. 

perienced  hands,  and  removes  ability  from  the  helm  at  the  Th.  i.  31 4. 
very  time  it  has  become  adequate  to  the  guidance  of  public  323.' 
affairs.  ^ 

Previous  to  the  act  of  the  constitution  being  submitted 
to  the  King,  he  M'as  reinvested  with  the  poM'cr  of  appoint- 

VOL.   II.  G 
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CHAP,  iug  a  guard,  and  restored  to  the  freedom  of  wliicli  lie  had 

'  been  deprived  since  his  arrest  at  Vareunes.     After  several 

1791-  days'  careful  examination,  he  declared  his  acceptance  in 

The^KiniT  ^hc  following  terms  : — "  I  accept  the  constitution  ;  I  en- 

reinvested  „^^Q  to  maintain  it  alike  against  civil  discord  and  foreign 

■with  his  D    o  o  ^  ^  O 

power.        aggression,  and  to  enforce  its  execution  to  the  utmost  of 

Sept.  13.  »o  „        mi  •  -11 

my  power.       ihis  message  occasioned  the  warmest  ap- 
plause.     Lafayette,    taking   advantage    of  the   moment, 
procured  a  general  amnesty  for  all  those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  flight  of  the  King,  or  compromised  by  the 
events  of  the  Revolution.     On  the  following  day,  the  King 
repaired  in  person  to  the  Assembly,  to  declare  his  accep- 
tance of  the  constitution.     The  Queen,  accompanied  by  the 
dauphin,  was  in  the  reporters'  box,  and  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment  was  received  with  applause.     An  immense 
Sept.  14.     crowd  accompanied  the  sovereign  with  loud  acclamations  ; 
he  was  the  object  of  the  momentary  applause  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  :  but  the  altered  state  of  the  royal 
1  Momteur   authority  was  evinced  by  the  formalities  observed  even  in 
^®i?n-'i'     the  midst  of  the  general  enthusiasm.     The  monarch  was 

p.  10(0.  ^ 

Hist.  Pari,    no  lougcr  scatcd  on  the  throne  apart  from  his  subjects  : 

xi.  399, 403.  ^  ,  .       ^  . 

Deux  Amis*  two  chairs,  in  every  respect  alike,  were  allotted  to  him 
Lac.  viii.   '  and  to  tho  president  of  the  Assembly ;  and  he  did  not 
L^sie^^'     possess,    even  in    appearance,  more   authority  than  the 
leader  of  that  haughty  body.  ^ 

At  length,  on  the  29th  September,  the  sittings  of  the 
c'losing'of  Assembly  were  closed.  The  King  attended  in  person,  and 
the  Assem-  (jgiiygi-ed  a  spcecli  full  of  generous  sentiments  and  eloquent 
expressions.  "  In  returning  to  your  constituents,"  said 
he,  "  you  have  still  an  important  duty  to  discharge  ;  you 
have  to  make  known  to  the  citizens  the  real  meaning  of 
the  laws  you  have  enacted,  and  to  explain  my  sentiments 
to  the  people.  Tell  them,  that  the  King  will  always  be 
their  first  and  best  friend  ;  that  he  has  need  of  their  affec- 
tion ;  that  he  knows  no  enjoyment  but  in  tliem  and  with 
them  ;  that  the  hope  of  contributing  to  their  happiness 
will  sustain  his  courage,  as  the  satisfaction  of  having  done 
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SO  will  constitute  his  reward."     Vehement  and  sincere    chap. 
applause   followed    these    expressions.       The   president, 


Thouret,  then  with  a  loud  voice  said,  "  The  Constituent      ^791. 
Assembly  declares  its  mission  accomplished,  and  its  sit- 
tings are  now  closed."     Magnificent  fetes  were  ordered  by 
the  King  for  tlie  occasion,  which  exhausted  the  already 
weakened  resources  of  the  throne.    The  palace  and  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries  were  superbly  illuminated  ;  and  the  King, 
with  the  Queen  and  the  royal  family,  drove  through  the 
long  lighted  avenues  of  the  Champs  Elysees  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.      But  a  vague  disquietude  per-  i  Deux 
vaded  all  ranks  of  society  ;  the  monarch  sought  in  vain  si^^skI.' 
for  the  expressions  of  sincere  joy  which  appeared  on  the  ^26'  Ve^^' 
fete  of  the  Federation  of  the  14th  July  :  then  all  was  con-  Jgg*"^' 'l'^^^' 
fidence  and  hope— now  the  horrors  of  anarchy  were  daily  vm.  352, 
anticipated.     The  Assembly  had  declared  the  Revolution  1. 142. 
closed  ;  all  persons  of  intelligence  feared  that  it  was  only 
about  to  commence.^ 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of 

.  .  103 

France — an  Assembly  which,  amidst  much  good,  has  pro-  Merits  of  the 

IT  •!     J.1  I'll  •    J.    J    •       J.1        Constituent 

duced  more  evil  than  any  which  has  ever  existed  m  the  Assembly. 
world.  Called  to  the  highest  destinies,  intrusted  with  the 
noblest  duties,  it  was  looked  to  as  commencing  a  new  era 
in  modern  civihsation — as  regenerating  an  empire  gray 
with  feudal  corruption,  but  teeming  with  popular  energy. 
How  it  accomplished  the  task  is  now  ascertained  by  expe- 
rience. Time,  the  great  vindicator  of  truth,  has  unfolded 
its  errors  and  illustrated  its  virtues.  The  great  evils 
which  then  afflicted  France  were  removed  by  its  exertions. 
Liberty  of  religious  worship,  but  imperfectly  provided  for 
in  1787,  was  secured  in  its  fullest  extent;  torture,  the 
punishment  of  the  wheel,  and  all  cruel  corporal  inflictions, 
other  than  death,  were  abolished  ;  trial  by  jury,  publicity 
of  criminal  proceedings,  the  examination  of  witnesses 
before  the  accused,  counsel  for  his  defence,  fixed  by  law  ; 
the  ancient  parliaments,  the  fastnesses  of  a  varied  juris- 
prudence,  though  ennobled  by  great  exertions  in  favour 
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niAr.    of  IVoedom,  were  suppressed,  and  one  uniform  system  of 
^  '■       criminal  jurisprudence  "vvas  introduced.     Lettres-de-cacliet 


1791.  ■vvcrc  anniliilated  ;  exemptions  from  taxation  on  the  part 
of  tlie  nobles  and  the  clergy  were  extinguished  ;  an 
c»[ual  system  of  finance  was  estabhshed  through  the  whole 
kingdom  ;  the  most  oppressive  imposts,  those  on  salt  and 
tobacco,  the  taille,  and  the  tithes,  were  suppressed  ;  the 
ju'ivileges  of  the  nobility,  the  feudal  burdens,  were  abolished. 
France  owes  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  the  doubtful 
experiment  of  national  guards  ;  the  opening  of  the  army 
to  courage  and  ability  from  every  class  of  society  ;  and  a 
general  distribution  of  landed  property  among  the  labour- 
ing classes — the  greatest  benefit,  when  not  brought  about 
by  injustice  or  the  spoliation  of  others,  which  can  be 
conferred  upon  a  nation. "  The  beneficial  effect  of  these 
changes  was  speedily  demonstrated  by  the  consequences 
of  the  errors  into  which  her  government  subsequently  fell. 
They  enabled  the  nation  to  bear,  and  to  prosper  under, 
accumulated  evils,  any  one  of  which  would  have  extin- 
guislicd   the    national   strength  under    the    monarchy — 

1  Dc  suei    "^^^^^^^  bankruptcy,  depreciated  assignats,  civil  divisions, 

L  276, 2881  the  Reign  of  Terror,  foreign  invasion,  the  conscriptions  of 
Na])oleon,  subjugation  by  Europe.^ 
^^  The  errors  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  have  produced 

And  it«'      consequences  equally  important,  some  still  more  lasting. 

i^".*°  By  destroying,  in  a  few  months,  the  constitution  of  a 
thousand  years,  it  set  adrift  all  the  ideas  of  men,  and 
spread  the  fever  of  innovation  universally  throughout  the 
empire.     By  confiscating  the  property  of  the  church,  it 

•  It  is  impossible  to  travel  through  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  Noi-way,  Sweden, 
Bificay,  and  some  other  parts  of  Eui-ope,  where  the  peasantiy  are  proprietors  of 
the  land  they  cultivate,  without  being  convinced  of  the  gi-eat  effect  of  such  a 
state  of  things  in  amcUorating  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  and  promoting 
the  development  of  those  habits  of  comfort  and  those  artificial  wants,  which 
form  the  true  regulators  of  the  principle  of  increase.  The  aspect  of  France 
since  the  Revolution,  when  compared  with  what  it  was  before  that  event,  abun- 
dantly proves  that  its  labouiing  poor  have  experienced  the  benefit  of  this  change ; 
and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  brought  about  by  injustice,  its  fruits  would  have 
been  highly  beneficial.  But  no  gi-eat  act  of  iniquity  can  be  committed  by  a 
nation,  any  more  than  an  individual,  without  its  consequences  bemg  felt  by  the 
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gave  a  fatal  precedent  of  injustice,  'too  doselj  foilowed'  in  chap. 
future  times,  exasperated  a  large  and  influential  class,  and  ^^' 
rendered  public  manners  dissolute  by  leaving  the  seeds  of  ^79i. 
war  between  the  clergy  and  the  people.  By  establishing 
the  right  of  universal  suffrage,  and  conferring  the  nomi- 
nation of  all  offices  of  trust  upon  the  nation,  it  habituated 
the  people  to  the  exercise  of  powers  inconsistent  with  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  which  it  had  itself  estab- 
lished, and  which  the  new  possessors  were  incapable  of 
exercising  with  advantage  either  to  themselves  or  the  state. 
It  diminished  the  influence  of  the  crown  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  render  it  incapable  of  controlling  the  people,  and  left 
the  kingdom  a  prey  to  factions  arising  out  of  the  liasty 
changes  which  had  been  introduced.  By  excluding  them- 
selves from  the  next  Assembly,  its  members  deprived 
France  of  all  the  benefits  of  their  experience,  and  permit- 
ted their  successors  to  commence  the  same  course  of  error 
and  innovation,  to  the  danger  of  which  they  had  been  too 
late  awakened.  By  combining  the  legislature  into  one 
assembly,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  lower  ranks 
had  a  decisive  superiority,  it  in  eff'ect  vested  supreme  poli- 
tical power  in  one  single  class  of  society — a  perilous  gift 
at  all  times,  but  in  an  especial  manner  to  be  dreaded  when 
that  class  was  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement,  and  totally 
unaccustomed  to  the  powers  with  which  it  was  intrusted. 
By  removing  the  check  of  a  separate  deliberate  assembly, 
it  exposed  the  political  system  to  the  unrestrained  influ- 
ence of  those  sudden  gusts  of  passion  to  which  all  large 
assemblages  of  men  are  occasionally  subject,  and  to  which 
the  impetuosity  of  the  national  character  rendered  such 

latest  generations.  The  confiscation  of  land  has  been  to  France  what  a  similar 
measure  had  before  been  to  Ireland, — a  source  of  weakness  and  discord  which 
will  never  be  closed.  It  has  destroyed  the  barrier  alike  against  the  crown  and 
the  populace,  and  left  the  nation  no  protection  against  the  violence  of  cither. 
Freedom  has  been  I'cndercd  to  the  last  degree  precarious,  from  the  consequences 
of  this  gi-cat  change  :  and  the  subsequent  irresistible  authoi-ity  of  the  central 
government,  how  tyrannical  soever,  at  Paris,  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  tho 
prostration  of  the  strength  of  the  provinces  by  the  destiniction  of  their  landed 
proprietors.  The  ruinous  consequences  of  this  injustice  upon  the  future  free- 
dom of  France  will  be  amply  demonstrated  in  the  sequel  of  this  work. 
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an  asscliibly  in  France  in  an  especial  manner  liable.  By 
destroying  the  parliaments,  the  hierarcliy,  the  corporations, 
and  tlie  privileges  of  the  provinces,  it  swept  away  the 
firmest  bulwark  by  wliich  constitutional  freedom  might 
have  been  protected  in  future  times,  by  annihilating  those 
institutions  which  combine  men  of  similar  interests  to- 
o-ether,  and  leaving  only  a  multitude  of  insulated  indivi- 
duals to  maintain  a  hopeless  contest  with  the  executive 
and  the  capital,  wielding  at  will  the  power  of  tlie  army 
and  the  resources  of  government.  By  the  overthrow  of 
tlie  national  religion,  and  appropriation  to  secular  purposes 
of  all  the  funds  for  its  support,  it  not  only  gave  the  deepest 
wound  to  public  virtue,  but  inflicted  an  irreparable  injury 
on  the  cause  of  freedom,  by  arraying  under  opposite  banners 
the  two  great  governing  powers  of  the  human  mind — dimi- 
nishing the  influence  of  the  elevated  and  spiritual,  and 
removing  all  control  over  the  selfish  principles  of  om-  nature. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration 
from  all  who  study  the  action  and  progi-ess  of  the  human 
mind  under  the  influence  of  such  convulsions,  that  all 
these  great  and  perilous  changes  were  carried  into  efix}ct 
by  the  Assembly,  not  only  without  any  authority  from 
their  constituents,  but  directly  in  the  face  of  the  cahiers 
containing  the  official  announcement  of  the  intentions  of 
the  electors.  The  form  of  government  which  it  established, 
the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property  which  it  intro- 
duced, the  abolition  of  the  provincial  parhaments,  the 
suspensive  veto,  the  destruction  of  titles  of  honour,  the 
infringement  on  the  right  of  the  King  to  make  peace  or 
war,  the  nomination  of  judges  by  the  people,  were  all  so 
many  usurpations  directly  contrary  to  the  great  majority 
of  these  official  instruments,  which  still  remain  a  monument 
of  the  moderation  of  the  people  at  the  commencement,  as 
their  subsequent  acts  were  proof  of  their  madness  during 
the  progress,  of  the  Revolution.  ^ 

The  single  fault  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which 
led  to  all  these  disastrous  consequences,  was,  that,  losing 
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sight  of  tlie  object  for  which  alone  it  was  assembled — the    chap. 
redress  of  grieyances — it  directed  all  its  efforts  to  the       ^'^' 


attainraent  of  power.     Instead  of  following  out  the  first     i79i- 
object,  and  improving  the  fabric  of  the  state,  to  which  it  ,..  .^^^• 

,.,■.,  Vicious 

was  called  by  the  monarch  and  sent  bv  the  country,  it  p™cipie 

,  *'  -^  which  led  to 

contended  only  for  the  usurpation  of  absolute  power  in  all  aii  these 
its  departments  ;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  that  design 
destroyed  all  the  balances  and  equipoises  which  give  it  a 
steady  du'ection,  and  serve  as  correctives  to  any  violent 
disposition  which  may  exist  in  any  of  the  orders.  When 
it  had  done  this,  it  instantly,  and  with  unpardonable  per- 
fidy, laid  the  axe  to  the  root  equally  of  public  faith  and 
private  right,  by  confiscating  the  property  of  the  church. 
It  made  and  recorded  what  has  been  aptly  styled  by  Mr 
Burke  a  digest  of  anarchy,  called  the  Rights  of  Man,  and 
by  its  influence  destroyed  every  hold  of  authority  by 
opinion,  religious  or  civil,  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
"  The  real  object,"  says  Mr  Burke,  "  of  all  this,  was  to 
level  all  those  institutions,  and  sever  all  those  connexions, 
natural,  religious,  and  civil,  which  hold  together  society  by 
a  chain  of  subordination — to  raise  soldiers  against  their 
officers,  tradesmen  against  their  landlords,  cm-ates  against 
their  bishops,  children  against  their  parents."  A  universal 
liberation  from  all  restraints,  civil  and  religious — moral, 
political,  and  military — was  the  grand  end  of  all  their 
efforts,  which  the  weakness  of  the  holders  of  property 
enabled  them  to  carry  into  complete  effect.  Their  preci- 
pitance, rashness,  and  vehemence  in  these  measures,  were 
the  more  inexcusable,  seeing  they  had  not  the  usual  apology 
of  revolutionists,  that  they  were  impelled  by  terror  or 
necessity.  On  the  contrary,  their  whole  march  was  a 
continued  triumph — their  popularity  was  such  that  they 
literally  directed  the  public  movement  :  in  unresisted 
might,  their  pioneers  went  before  them,  levelling  in  the 
dust  alike  the  bulwarks  of  freedom,  the  safeguards  of  pro-  14, "5,189? 
perty,  the  buttresses  of  religion,  the  restraints  of  virtue.  ^ 
But  the  most  ruinous  step  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
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CHAP,    that  which  rendered  all  the  others  irreparable,  was  the 
great  number  of  revolutionary  interests  which  they  created. 


i7i)i.  X5y  transferring  political  power  into  new  and  inexperienced 
Fati'/a'ea  l^'^ii^^'^'  "^^'^^^  valucd  thc  acquisitiou  in  proportion  to  their 
tion  of  ic-  unfitness  to  exercise  it :  by  creating  a  host  of  proprietors, 
interests,  dependent  upon  the  new  system  tor  then'  existence  ;  by 
placing  thc  armed  and  civil  force  entirely  at  thc  disposal 
of  the  populace — they  founded  lasting  interests  upon  fleet- 
ing passions,  and  perpetuated  the  march  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  the  people  would  willingly  have  reverted  to  a 
monarchical  government.  The  persons  who  had  gained 
cither  power  or  property  by  these  changes,  it  was  soon 
found,  would  yield  them  up  only  to  force  ;  the  individuals 
who  would  be  endangered  by  a  return  to  a  legal  system, 
strove  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  prevent  it.  The 
prodigious  changes  in  property  and  political  power,  there- 
fore, which  the  Constituent  Assembly  introduced,  rendered 
the  alternative  of  a  revolution,  or  a  bloody  civil  war, 
imavoidable  ;  for  though  passion  is  transitory,  the  interests 
which  changes  created  by  passion  may  have  produced  are 
lasting  in  their  operation.  The  subsequent  annals  of  the 
Revolution  exhibited  many  occasions  on  which  the  people 
struggled  hard  to  shake  off  the  tyranny  which  it  had 
created  ;  none  in  which  the  gainers  by  its  innovations  did 
not  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  a  return  to  a  constitutional 
or  legal  government.  This  was  the  great  cause  of  the 
difference  between  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  French 
and  the  English  Revolutions.  The  Long  Parliament  and 
Cromwell  made  no  essential  changes  in  the  property  or 
political  franchises  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  consequently, 
after  the  military  usurper  expired,  no  powerful  revolution- 
ary interests  existed  to  resist  a  return  to  the  old  con- 
stitution. In  France,  before  the  Constituent  Assembly 
had  sat  six  months,  they  had  rendered  a  total  change  in 
the  structure  of  society  unavoidable,  because  they  had 
transferred  to  the  midtitude  nearly  the  whole  influence 
and  possessions  of  the  state. 
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The  Constituent  Assembly,  if  it  lias  done  nothing  else,    chap, 
lias  at  least  bequeatliecl  one  important  political  lesson  to  L 


mankind,  which  is,  the  vanity  of  the  hope — that,  by  con-     i79i. 
ceding  to  the  demands  of  a  revolutionary  party  an  increase  Pi-oves^the 
of  political  power,  it  is  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  further  i™P°A'''^'' 
encroachments.     It  is  the  nature  of  such  a  desire,  as  of  tinguishing 
every  other  vehement  passion,  to  be  insatiable  ;  to  feed  on  ary  passion 

1  •    • ,  •  11  f»   1   by  couces- 

concessions  and  acquisitions  ;  and  become  more  powerrul  sion. 
and  dangerous  in  proportion  as  less  remains  for  it  to 
obtain.  This  truth  was  signally  demonstrated  by  the 
history  of  this  memorable  Assembly.  Concession  there 
went  on  at  the  gallop  :  the  rights  of  the  King,  the 
nobles,  the  clergy,  the  parliaments,  the  corporations,  and 
the  provinces,  were  abandoned  as  fast  as  they  were 
attacked.  Resistance  was  nowhere  attempted  ;  and  yet 
the  popular  party,  so  far  from  being  satisfied,  incessantly 
rose  in  its  demands.  Democratic  ambition  was  never  so 
violent  as  when  it  had  triumphed  over  every  other  autho- 
rity in  the  commonwealth.  The  legislature,  the  leaders 
of  the  state,  in  vain  strove  to  maintain  their  ascendency 
by  giving  up  every  thing  which  their  antagonists  de- 
manded :  in  proportion  as  they  receded,  their  opponents 
advanced ;  and  the  party  which  had  professed  at  first  a 
desire  only  for  a  fair  proportion  of  political  influence,  ^  Burke's 
soon  became  indignant  if  the  slightest  opposition  was  89.''^^ 
made  to  its  authority.^ 

This  extraordinary  fact  suggests  an  important  con- 
clusion in  political  science,  which  was  first  enunciated  by  Cause  to 
Mr  Burke,  but  has,  since  his  time,  been  abundantly  warowing. 
verified  by  experience.  This  is,  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  popular  convulsions  which  spring  from 
real  grievances,  and  those  which  arise  merely  from  pojDular 
zeal  or  democratic  passion.  There  is  a  boundary  to  men's 
passions  when  they  act  from  reason,  resentment,  or 
interest,  but  none  when  they  are  stimulated  by  imagina- 
tion or  ambition.  Remove  the  grievances  complained  of, 
and,  when  men  act  from  the  first  motives,  you  go  a  great 
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CHAP,    way  towards  quieting  a  commotion.     But  tlie  good  or 
^^'      bad  conduct  of  a  government,  the  protection  men  have 
1^91-      enjoyed,  or  the  oppression  they  have  suffered  under  it,  are 
of  no  sort  of  moment,  when  a  faction  proceeding  on  specu- 
lative grounds  is  thoroughly  roused  against  its  form.     It 
is  the  combination  of  these  two  different  principles,  so 
opposite  in  nature  and  character,  but  yet  co-operating  at 
the  moment  to  induce  the  same  effect,  which  renders  the 
management  of  a  nation  in  such  circumstances  so  extremely 
difficult ;  for  the  concessions  and  reforms  which  are  the 
appropriate   remedies   for,    and   are   best   calculated  to 
remove  the  discontent  arising  from  the  real  grievances, 
Burke,  VI.  ^^.^  precisely  the  steps  likely  to  rouse  to  the  highest  pitch 
the  fervour  springing  from  the  imaginative  passions.^ 
The  great  point  of  difficulty,  and  that  on  which  the 
When"*      judgment  of  a  statesman  is  most  imperatively  required,  is 
SalieTo    to  determine  luhen  the  proper  period  for  resistance  has 
revolution    arrivecl.     That  such  a  period  will  arrive  in  all  revolutions, 
may  be  predicted  with  perfect  certainty,  because  their 
effects  will  ere  long  display  themselves  in  a  way  obvious  to 
every  capacity.     Even   during  the  sitting  of  the   Con- 
stituent Assembly  this  event  had  taken  place  ;  for  during 
the  two  years  and  five  months  it  lasted,  no  less  than  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  persons  perished 
of  a  violent   death,  and  a  hundred  and  seven  chateaus 
were  committed  to  the  flames.     It  was  a  poor  compensa- 
tion for  those  disasters,  that  the   Assembly  passed  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  laws,  the  great  majority 
of  which  were  repealed  or  forgotten  during  the  progress  of 
a  Prudhom.  the  Revolution.2     But  though  such  disasters  will  ever  be 
k'Sv.?!   present  to  the  prophetic  vision  of  foresight,  from  the  very 
324!^*^      outset  of  revolutionary  troubles,  and  amidst  the  general 
transports  of  the  unthinking  multitude,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  safe  for  the  statesman  to  act  on  such  anticipations 
the  moment  tliey  become  pregnant  in  his  own  mind,  and 
those  of  the  few  historic  students  or  thinking  men  in  the 
country.     Government  has  need  of  the  support  of  physical 
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strength  to  enforce  its  measures  ;  and  if  the  great  majority    chap. 
of  the   nation  have  become  imbued  with  revolutionary      ^^' 
sentiments,  it  is  generally  in  vain  to  hoist  the  standard  of     ^''^^• 
decided  resistance,  till  the  holders  of  property  and  better 
class  of  citizens  have  become  sensible  of  its  necessity,  from 
a  practical  experience  of  the  effects  of  an  opposite  system. 
Philosophers  and  historians,   who  trust  to  the  unaided 
force  of  truth,  can  never  state  it  too  early  or  too  strongly ; 
but  statesmen,  who  must  rely  on  the  support  of  others, 
should  wait  for  the  moment  of  action,  the  period  when 
dangers  or  catastrophes,  which  strike   the   senses,  have 
procured  for  them  the  support,  not  only  of  the  thinking 
few,  but  of  the  unthinking  many. 

The  personal  character  of  the  King  was  doubtless  the 
first  and  greatest  cause  which  in  France  prevented  this  undue  hu- 
resistance  being  opposed  to  the  work  of  innovation,  even  "rTsoUition 
when  the  proper  season  for  it  had  arrived,  and  converted  °^  *^^  ^^°^* 
the  stream  of  improvement  into  the  cataract  of  revolution. 
So  strongly  was  this  fatal  defect  in  the  monarch's  charac- 
ter felt  by  the  wisest  men  of  the  popular  party  in  France, 
that  they  have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  it  the  whole 
miseries  of  the  Revolution. ^     Had  a  firm  and  resolute  king  343"™'''^ ' 
been  on  the  throne,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Revolution 
would  have  taken  place,  or  at  least  whether  it  would  have 
been  attended  by   such  horrors.      All  the  measures   of 
Louis  conspired  to  bring  it  about ;  the  benevolence  and 
philanthropy  which,  duly  tempered  by  resolution,  would 
have  formed  a  perfect,  when  combined  with  weakness  and 
vacillation,  produced  the  most  dangerous,  of  sovereigns."' 

*  "  Pison  a  I'ame  simple  et  I'esprit  abattu  ; 
S'il  a  grande  naissance,  il  a  pcu  de  vertu : 
Non  de  cette  vertu  qm  deteste  le  crime  ; 
Sa  probite  severe  est  digue  qu'on  estime — 
Elle  a  tout  ce  qui  fait  iin  grand  homme  de  bien, 
Mais  en  un  souverain  c'est  peu  de  chose  ou  rien — 
II  faut  de  la  prudence,  il  faut  de  la  lumierc, 
II  faut  de  la  vigueur  adroite  autant  que  ficre; 
Qui  penetre,  eblouissc,  et  seme  des  appas. 
II  faut  mille  vertus  enfin  qu'il  n'aura  pas." 

CoRNEiLLK;  Othoii,  Act  ii.  scene  4. 
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His  indecision,  tenderness  of  heart,  and  horror  at  decided 
measures,  ruined  every  thing ;  the  inferior  causes  which 
conspired  to  bring  about  the  same  disastrous  result,  in 
some  degree,  at  least,  emanated  from  that  source.  There 
were  many  epochs  during  the  sitting  of  the  first  Assembly, 
after  its  dangerous  tendency  began  to  be  perceived  by  the 
great  body  of  tlic  people,  when  an  intrepid  monarch, 
aided  by  a  faithful  army  and  resolute  nobility,  might  have 
averted  the  tempest,  turned  the  stream  of  innovation  into 
constitutional  channels,  and  established,  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  a 
limited  monarchy,  similar  to  that  which,  for  above  a 
century,  had  given  dignity  and  happiness  to  the  British 
empire.^ 

The  treachery  of  the  troops  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  catastrophe  which  precipitated  the  throne  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  Assembly  ;  and  the  terrible  effects  with  which 
it  was  attended,  the  bloody  tyranny  which  it  induced,  the 
ruinous  career  of  foreign  conquest  which  it  occasioned, 
and  the  national  subjugation  in  which  it  terminated,  is  to 
be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  treason  or  vacillation  of  these, 
the  sworn  defenders  of  order  and  loyalty.  But  for  their 
defection,  the  royal  authority  woidd  have  been  respected, 
democratic  ambition  coerced,  a  rallying  point  afforded  for 
the  friends  of  order,  and  the  changes  which  were  required 
confined  within  safe  and  constitutional  bounds.  The 
revolt  of  the  French  Guards  was  the  signal  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  bonds  of  society  in  France  ;  and  they  have 
been  hardly  reconstructed,  even  by  the  terrible  Committee 
of  Public  Salvation,  and  the  merciless  sword  of  Napoleon. 
What  the  treachery  of  the  army  had  commenced,  the 
desertion  of  the  nobility  consummated.  The  flight  of 
this  immense  body,  estimated,  with  their  families  and 
retainers,  by  Mr  Burke  at  seventy  thousand  persons, 
completed  the  prostration  of  the  throne  by  depriving  it 
of  its  best  defenders.  The  friends  of  order  naturally 
abandoned  themselves  to  despair  when  they  saw  the  army 
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reYolting,  the  crown  yielding,  and  the  nobility  taking  to    chap, 
flight.     Who  would  make  even  the   show  of  resisting,       ^^' 
when  these,  the  leaders  and  defenders  of  the  state,  gave      ^79i. 
up  the  cause  as  hopeless  1     The  energy  of  ambition,  the 
confidence  arising  from  numbers,  the  prestige  of  opinion, 
passed  over  to  the  other  side.     A  party  speedily  becomes 
irresistible  when  its  opponents  shrink  from  the  first  en- 
counter.   Such,  then,  is  the  great  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
the    French    Revolution.      Its  immediate    disasters,  its 
bloody  atrocities,  its  ultimate  failure,  did  not  arise  from 
any  necessary  fatality,  any  unavoidable  sequence,  but  are 
solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  guilt  of  some,  the  treachery  347!"^°^^ ' 
of  others,  the  delusion  of  all  who  were  concerned  in  its 
direction.^ 
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CHAPTER  yil. 

FROM  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  TO  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  MONAECHY. — SEPT.  14,  1791. — AUG.  10,  1792. 

CHAP.        Universal  suffrage,  or  a  low  qualification  for  electors, 

'      has,  in   every  age  of  democratic  excitement,  been  the 

1791-      favourite  object  of  the  people.     All  men,  it  is  said,  are  by 

Greases-     ^^^tiirc  cqual ;  the  superior  privileges  enjoyed  by  some  are 

periment  in  ^hc  orowth  of  iujustice  aud  superstition,  and  the  first  step 

government  ~  •  ■{  n         -i  •  •^  •   i"  Tj. 

made  by  the  towards  ratiOHal  freedom  is  to  restore  the  pristine  equality 
Assembly?*  of  thc  spccics.  This  principle  had  been  acted  upon, 
accordingly,  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  They  had 
given  the  right  of  voting  for  the  national  representatives 
to  every  labouring  man  of  the  better  sort  in  France ;  and 
the  Legislative  Assembly  affords  the  first  example,  on  a 
great  scale,  in  modern  Europe,  of  the  effects  of  a  com- 
pletely popular  election. 

If  property  were  equally  divided,  and  the  object  of 
Dangers  of  govemmcnt  were  only  the  protection  of  persons  from 
^^Zlt  inj^iiy  01'  injustice,  and  nothing  except  danger  to  them 
were  to  be  apprehended  from  the  disorders  of  society,  and 
every  man,  in  whatever  rank,  were  equally  capable  of 
judging  on  poUtical  subjects,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  claims  of  the  lower  orders  to  an  equal  share  with  the 
hiofher  in  the  representation  would  be  well  founded, 
because  every  man's  Hfe  is  of  equal  value  to  himself  But 
its  object  is  not  less  the  protection  of  property  than  that 
of  persons  ;  and  from  this  double  duty  arises  the  necessity 
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of  limiting  the  riglit  of  election  to  those  interested  in  the    chap, 
former  as  well  as  in  the  latter  of  these  objects.     In 


VII. 


private  life,  men  are  never  deceived  on  this  subject.     If     ^791. 
a  party  are  embarked  in  a  boat  on  a  stormy  sea,  there  is 
no  need  to  take  any  peculiar  care  of  the  safety  of  any 
of  the  number.      The  poor  sailor  will  struggle  for  his 
hfe  as  hard  as  the  wealthy  peer.     But  very  different  pre- 
cautions are  required  to  protect  the  palace  of  the  latter 
from  pillage,  from  what  are  found  necessary  in  the  cottage 
of  the  former.     In  the  administration  of  any  common 
fund,  or  the  disposal  of  common  property,  it  never  was 
for  a  moment  proposed  to  give  the  smallest  shareholder 
an  equal  right  with  the  greatest — to  give  a  creditor  hold- 
ing a  claim  for  twenty  shillings,  for  example,  on  a  bank- 
rupt estate,  the  same  vote  as  one  possessed  of  a  bond  for 
£10,000  ;  or  to  give  the  owner  of  ten  pound  stock  in  a 
public  company  the  same  influence  as  one  holding  ten 
thousand.     The  injustice  of  such  a  proceeding  is  at  once 
apparent.     The  interests  of  the  large  shareholders  would 
run  the  most  imminent  risk  of  being  violated  or  neglected 
by  those  whose  stake  was  so  much  more  inconsiderable. 
Universally  it  has  been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  make  the  amount  of  influence  in  the  direction 
of  any  concern  be  in  some  degree  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  property  of  which  the  voter  is  possessed  in  it. 
In  the  political  world,  the  supposed  or  immediate  inte- 
rests of  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  not  only  different,  Causes' to 
but  adverse  to  those  of  the  possessors  of  property.     To  ZelJiul 
acquire  is  the  interest  of  the  one  ;  to  retain,  that  of  the 
other.     Agrarian  laws,  and  the  equal  division  of  property, 
or  measures  tending  indirectly  to  that  result,  will,  in  every 
age,  be  the  wish  of  the  unthinking  multitude,  who  have 
nothing  apparently  to  lose,  and  every  thing  to  gain,  by 
such  convulsions.  Their  real  and  ultimate  interests,  indeed, 
will  in  the  end  inevitably  suffer,  even  more  than  those  of 
the  holders  of  property,  from  such  changes  ;  because,  being 
dependent  for  their  subsistence  on  the  wages  of  labour, 
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CHAP,    tliej  will  be  the  greatest  losers  by  the  intermission  of 


VII. 


labour  from  the  effects  of  such  a  convulsion.  But  that  is 
1791.  r^  remote  consequence,  whicli  never  will  become  obvious  to 
the  great  body  of  mankind.  In  the  ordinary  state  of 
society,  the  superior  intelligence  and  moral  energy  of  the 
higher  orders  give  them  the  means  of  effectually  control- 
ling this  natural  but  dangerous  tendency  on  the  part  of 
their  inferiors.  But  universal  suffrage,  or  a  lovr  franchise, 
levels  all  barriers,  and  reduces  the  contests  of  mankind  to 
a  mere  calculation  of  numbers.  In  such  a  system,  the 
vote  of  Napoleon  or  Newton,  of  Bacon  or  Burke,  has  no 
more  weight  than  that  of  an  ignorant  mechanic.  Repre- 
sentatives elected  under  such  a  system  are  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  delegates  of  the  least  informed  and  most 
dangerous,  but  at  the  same  time  most  numerous  portion 
of  the  people.  Government,  constructed  on  such  a  basis, 
is  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  majority.  It  is  the 
tyranny  of  mediocrity  over  talent  :  for  the  vast  majority 
of  men  are  always  mediocre,  and  the  mediocre  are  invari- 
ably jealous  of  ability,  unless  it  is  subservient  to  them- 
selves. The  contests  of  party  in  such  circumstances 
resolve  themselves  into  a  mere  strife  of  contending  inte- 
rests, in  which  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  however  it  may 
be  composed,  speedily  become  irresistible.  In  periods  of 
tranquillity,  when  interest  is  the  ruling  principle,  this 
petty  warfare  may  produce  only  a  selfish  system  of  legis- 
lation ;  in  moments  of  agitation,  when  passion  is  predomi- 
nant, it  occasions  a  universal  insurrection  of  the  lower 
orders  against  the  higher. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  was  signally  demon- 
Formation    strated  in  the  history  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.     By 
htive  A?''  the  enactments  of  its  predecessor,  the  whole  powers  of 
sembiy.       sovereignty  had  been  vested  in  the  people.     They  had 
obtained  what  almost  amounted  to  universal  suffrage,  and 
biennial  elections  ;  their  representatives  wielded  despotic 
authority  ;  they  appointed  their  own  magistrates,  judges, 
and  bishops  ;  the  military  force  of  the  state  was  in  their 
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liands ;  tlieir  delegates  commanded  the  national  o-uard,  and    chap. 

•  .  VII 

Tided  the  armies.     In  possession  of  such  unresisted  autho-  L_ 

ritj,  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  more  thej  coidd  desire,  i"^^- 
or  what  pretence  could  remain  for  insurrection  against  the 
government.  Nevertheless,  the  legislature  which  they  had 
themselves  appointed  became,  from  the  very  first,  the 
object  of  their  dislike  and  jealousy ;  and  the  history  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  is  nothing  more  than  the  pre- 
parations for  the  revolt  which  overtlirew  the  monarchy. 
"  This,"  says  the  republican  historian  Thiers,  "  is  the 
natural  progress  of  revolutionary  troubles.  Ambition,  the 
love  of  power,  first  arises  in  the  higher  orders  ;  they  exert 
themselves,  and  obtain  a  share  of  the  supreme  authority. 
But  the  same  passion  descends  in  society  ;  it  rapidly  gains 
an  inferior  class,  until  at  length  the  whole  mass  is  in 
movement.  Satisfied  with  what  they  have  gained,  all 
persons  of  intelligence  strive  to  stop  ;  but  it  is  no  longer 
in  their  power,  they  are  incessantly  pressed  on  by  the 
crowd  in  their  rear.  Those  who  thus  endeavour  to  arrest 
the  movement,  even  if  they  are  but  little  elevated  above  ^Lac.Pr. 
the  lowest  class,  if  they  oppose  its  wishes,  are  called  an  Th^^n.'?. 
aristocracy,  and  incur  its  hatred!'^ 

Two  unfortunate  circumstances  contributed,  from  the 
outset,  to  injure  the  formation  of  the  Assembly,  These  were,  state  of  the 
the  King's  flight  to  Varennes,  and  the  universal  emigration  dS^the 
of  the  nobles  during  the  period  of  the  primary  elections.  eCcUons. 
The  intelligence  of  the  disappearance  of  the  royal  family' 
was  received  in  most  of  the  departments  at  the  very  time 
of  the  election  of  the  delegates  who  were  to  choose  the  depu- 
ties.    Terror,  distrust,  and  anxiety  in  consequence  seized 
every  breast ;  a  general  explosion  of  the  royal  partisans  June  2g. 
was  expected  ;  foreign  invasion,  domestic  strife,  universal 
sufferino;,  were  imagined  to  be  at  hand.     Under  tlie  influ- 
cnce  of  these  alarms,  the  primary  elections,  or  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  electoral  colleges,  took  place.     But  before 
these  delegates  proceeded  to  name  the  deputies,  the  panic 
had  in  some  degree  passed  away  ;  the  seizure  of  tlic  King  Juiy2i. 

VOL.  II.  11 
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CHAP,    had  dissipated  tlic  causes  of  immediate  apprelicnsion ; 
^"'      and  the  revolt  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  had 


1791-  opened  a  new  source  of  disquietude.  Hence  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  deputies  was  far  from  corresponding,  in  all 
instances,  with  the  wishes  of  the  original  electors  :  the 
latter  selected,  for  the  most  part,  energetic,  reckless  men, 
calculated  to  meet  the  stormy  times  which  were  antici- 
pated ;  the  former  strove  to  intersperse  among  them  a 
few  persons  who  might  have  an  interest  in  maintaining 
1  Hist  Pari  *^^  institutions  which  had  been  formed — the  one  elected 
xii.  14  37.   to  destroy,  the  other  to  preserve.      The  majority  of  the 

Deux  Amis,  '' '  .       ,.        ,  .         . 

vi.  337,342.  deputies  were  men  inclined  to  support  the  constitution  as 
Mdi'.vr. 25,  it  was  now  established;  the  majority  of  the  original 
192.  ^'''  '*  electors  were  desirous  of  a  more  extensive  revolution,  and 
a  thorough  establishment  of  republican  institutions.^ 
But  there  was  one  circumstance  worthy  of  especial 
Total  want  uotlcc  in  the  compositiou  of  this  second  Assembly,  which 
ordecomm  was  its  almost  total  separation  from  the  property  of  the 
As!eLw7  kingdom.  In  this  respect  it  offered  a  striking  contrast  to 
and  danger-  ^he  Constitueut  Asscmblv,  which,  though  ruled  by  the 

ous  prepon-  ^  .  .  „      •■  -■ 

derance  of  Ticrs  Etat  after  the  pernicious  union  oi  the  orders,  yet 
young  men  j^^^^j^^^,^^  aiuoug  its  mcmbcrs  some  of  the  greatest  pro- 
prietors and  many  of  the  noblest  names  in  the  kingdom. 
But  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  there  were  not  fifty  per- 
sons possessed  of  £100  a-year.  The  property  of  France 
was  thus  totally  unrepresented,  either  directly  by  the 
influence  of  its  holders  in  the  elections,  or  indirectly  by 
sympathy  and  identity  of  interest  between  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  class  of  proprietors,  Tlie  Legis- 
lature was  composed  almost  entirely  of  presumptuous  and 
half-educated  young  men,  clerks  in  counting-houses,  or 
attorneys  from  provincial  towns,  who  had  risen  to  eminence 
during  the  absence  of  all  persons  possessed  of  property, 
and  recommended  themselves  to  public  notice  by  the  vehe- 
mence with  which,  in  the  popular  clubs,  they  had  asserted 
the  principles  of  democracy.  The  extreme  youth  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  members  was  not  the  least  dangerous 
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of  its  many  dangerous  qualities.     When  tlie  Assembly    chap. 

met,  the  first  impression  was,  that  the  whole  gray  hairs .^^ 

had  disappeared.     When  the  president,  to  form  one  of      i^ai. 
the  committees,  desired  the  men  under  twenty-six  years 
of  age  to  present  themselves,  sixty  youths,  the  most  of 
them  of  still  earlier  years,  stepped  forward.     It  was  easy 
to  see,  from  the  aspect  of  the  faces,  that  the  Assembly  was 
composed  of  a  new  generation,  which  had  broken  with  all 
the  feelings  of  the  past.     These  young  men  had,  in  general, 
talent  sufficient  to  make  them  both  arrogant  and  dan- 
gerous,  without  either  knowledge   profound   enough   to 
moderate  their  views,  or  property  adequate  to  steady  their 
ambition.    So  great  was  the  preponderance  of  this  danger- 
ous class  in  the  new  Assembly,  that  it  appeared  at  once 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  debates  were  conducted.     The 
dignified  politeness  which,  amidst   all  its   rashness   and 
crimes,  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  displayed,  was  no 
more.     Rudeness  and  vulgarity  had  become  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  were  affected  even  by  those  who  had  been 
bred  to  better  habits.     Such  was  the  din  and  confusion, 
that  twenty  deputies  often  rushed  together  to  the  tribune, 
each  with    a    different  motion.     In   vain  the  president  i  Beit,  de 
appealed  to  the  Assembly  to  support  his  authority,  rang  4]°  ihuke^ 
his  bell,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hat,  in  token  of  ^y^'^p'J^'; 
utter  despair.     Nothing  could  control  the  vehement  and  5°™-  ^^^^^ 
vulsar  maiority.    If  a  demon  had  selected  a  body  cal-  HisV^f,, 
culated  to  consign  a  nation  to  perdition,  his  choice  could  357. 
not  have  been  made  more  happily  to  effect  his  object,  i'- 

This  deplorable  result  was,  in  part  at  least,  owing  to  the 
flight  of  the  nobility,  so  prolific  of  disaster  to  France  in  increased 
all  the  stages  of  the   Revolution.      The  continued  and  ornobfes!" 
increasing  emigration  of  the  landholders  contributed  in  the 

*  "  L'Assemblee  Legislative  fut  nommec  par  unc  foulc  dc  gens  sans  aveu, 
courant  les  villes  ct  Ics  champs,  vendant  leurs  suffrages  pour  un  diner  ou  un 
broc  de  vin.  Le  corps  legislatif  etait  plein  de  gens  de  cette  trempe  :  Royalistes 
ou  Republicains  selon  le  vent  de  la  fortune  :  et  il  faut  le  dire,  quoiqu'  a  la  honte 
dc  la  Revolution,  cc  furent  la  les  eleniens  de  la  jouniee  du  10  Aofit." — PRUD- 
HOMME,  Crimes  de  la  Revolution,  iv.  116,  118. 
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irreutest  degree  to  miliinire  the  ])ublic  mind  ;  and  proved 
perhaps,  iu  the  end,  the  ehiei"  cause  of  tlic  subsequent 
miseries  of  the  llcvolutiou.  The  number  of  these  emi- 
grants amounted  by  this  time,  witli  their  families,  to  nearly 
one  liundred  thousand,  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential 
body  in  France,^  ^Vll  the  roads  to  the  Rhine  were  covered 
L^J^I'isi.  by  haughty  fugitives,  whose  inability  for  action  was  equalled 
only  by  the  presumption  of  their  language.  They  set 
their  faces  from  the  iirst  against  every  species  of  improve- 
ment ;  would  admit  of  no  compromise  with  the  popular 
party  ;  and  tln-eatened  their  adversaries  with  the  whole 
weight  of  European  vengeance,  if  they  persisted  in  demand- 
injr  it.  Coblentz  became  the  centre  of  the  anti-revolu- 
tionary  party  ;  and,  to  men  accustomed  to  measure  tlic 
streiigtli  of  tlieir  force  by  the  number  of  titles  which  it 
contained,  a  more  formidable  array  could  hardly  be  ima- 
gined. But  it  was  totally  deficient  in  the  real  weight  of 
aristocratic  assemblies — the  number  and  spirit  of  their 
followers.  The  young  and  presumptuous  nobility,  pos- 
sessing no  estimable  quality  but  their  valour,  and  their 
generous  adherence  to  royalty  in  misfortune,  were  alto- 
gether unfit  to  cope  with  the  moral  energy  and  practical 
talent  whicli  lu\d  arisen  among  the  middle  orders  of  France. 
The  corps  of  the  emigrants,  though  always  forward  and 
gallant,  M'as  too  deficient  in  discipline  and  subordination 
to  be  of  much  importance  in  the  subsequent  campaigns, 
while  their  impetuous  counsels  too  often  betrayed  their 
allies  into  unfortunate  measm-es.  Except  in  La  Vendee, 
rashness  of  advice,  and  inefficiency  of  conduct,  charac- 
terised all  tlie  military  efforts  of  the  Royalist  party  in 
France,  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  the 
Revolution. 

In  thus  deserting  their  country  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  its  history,  the  French  nobility  manifested  equal 
baseness  and  imprudence  :  baseness,  because  it  was  their 
duty,  under  all  liazards,  to  have  stood  by  their  sovereign, 
and  not  delivered  him  in  fetters  to  a  rebellious  people  ; 


R. 
Its  di<ta.s- 
trous  effect 
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imprudence,  because,  bj  joining  the  ranks  of  the  stranger,     chap. 
and  combating  against  their  native  country,  they  detached        ^^' 
their  own  cause  from  that  of  France,  and  subjected  them-      ^79i. 
selves  to  the  eternal  reproach  of  bringing  their  country 
into  danger  for  the  sake  of  their  separate  and  exclusive 
interests.     The  subsequent  strength  of  the  Jacobins  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  successful  appeals  which  they  were 
always  able  to  make  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  foreign  wars  which  identified  their  rule  with  a 
career  of  glory  ;  the  Royalists  have  never  recovered  the 
disgrace  of  having  joined  the  armies  of  the  enemy,  and 
regained  the  throne  at  the  expense  of  national  indepen- 
dence.    How  different  might  have  been  the  issue  of  events, 
if,  instead  of  rousing  fruitless  invasions  from  the  German 
states,  the  French  nobility  had  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  generous  efforts  of  their  own  country  ;  if  they  had 
shared  in  the  glories  of  La  Vendee,  or  combated  under 
the  walls  of  Lyons  !    Defeat,  in  such  circumstances,  would  ^  Madame 
have  been  respected,  success  unsullied  ;  by  acting  as  they  i,  9.     '  ' 
did,  overthrow  became  ruin,  and  victory  humiliation.  ^ 

The  new  Assembly  opened  its  sittings  on  the  1st  of 
October.  An  event  occurred  at  the  very  outset  which  opening  of 
demonstrated  how  much  the  crown  had  been  deprived  of  tive  Afsem- 
its  lustre,  and  whicli  interrupted  the  harmony  between  qIi  j^ 
them  and  the  King,  A  deputation  of  sixty  members  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  Louis  ;  but  he  did  not  receive  them, 
as  the  ceremonial  had  not  been  expected,  and  merely  sent 
intimation  by  the  minister  of  justice  that  he  would  admit 
them  on  the  following  day  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  meet- 
ing was  cold  and  unsatisfactory  on  both  sides.  Shortly 
after,  the  King  came  in  form  to  the  Assembly  ;  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  His  speech  was 
directed  chiefly  to  conciliation  and  the  maintenance  of 
harmony  between  the  different  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  in  the  very  outset  Louis  experienced  the 
strength  of  the  republican  principles,  which,  under  the 
fostering  hand  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had  made 
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CHAP,    such  rapid  progress  in  France.     Tlicy  first  decreed  that 

^"'      the  title  of  Sire  and  Your  Majesty  should  be  dropped  at 

1791.     the  ensuing  ceremonial  ;  next,  that  the  King  should  be 

^*^*'  '^'        seated  on  a  chair  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the 

Oct  e!       president.     AVheu  the  monarch  refused  to  come  to  the 

Assembly  on  these  conditions,  they  yielded  that  point,  but 

1  Hist.  Pari,  insisted  on  sitting  down  when  lie  sat,  which  was  actually 

77.'  Deux'  done  at  its  opening.     The  K  ing  was  so  much  affected  by 

337!^34i!     this  circumstance,  that  when  he  returned  to  the  Queen  he 

cim'^mn  ii   threw  himself  on  a  chair,  and  burst  into  tears.     He  was 

147"  Th°ii''  t^^adly  pale,   and  the   expression   of  his   countenance   so 

18, 19.        mournful  that  the  Queen  was  in  the  greatest  alarm.     "  All 

Oc.  7, 1791.  is  lost  :  ah  !  madam,  and  you  have  beheld  that  humiliation. 

Is  it  this  you  have  come  into  France  to  witness  V'^ 

Though  not  anarchical,  the  Assembly  was  decidedly 
General  attached  to  tlic  principles  of  democracy.  The  court  and 
the TssOT^-  the  nobles  had  exercised  no  sort  of  influence  on  the  elec- 
^^^'  tions  ;  the  authority  of    the   first  was  in  abeyance,  the 

latter  had  deserted  their  country.  Hence  the  parties  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  were  different  from  those  in  the 
Constituent.  None  were  attached  to  the  royal  or  aristocra- 
tical  interests  ;  the  only  question  that  remained  was,  the 
maintenance  or  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  tlirone. 
"  Et  nous  aussi,  nous  voulons  faire  une  revolution,"  said  one 
of  the  revolutionaiy  members  shortly  after  his  election  ; 
and  this,  in  truth,  was  the  feeling  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  electors,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  deputies. 
The  desire  of  novelty,  the  ambition  of  power,  and  a  restless 
anxiety  for  change,  had  seized  the  minds  of  most  of  those 
who  had  enjoyed  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the  first 
constitution.  The  object  of  the  original  supporters  of  the 
Revolution  had  already  become,  not  to  destroy  the  work 
of  others,  but  to  preserve  tlieir  own.  According  to  the 
natural  progress  of  revolutionary  changes,  the  democratic 
part  of  the  first  Assembly  was  the  aristocratic  of  the 
second.  And  this  appeared,  accordingly,  even  in  the 
places  which  the   parties  respectively   occupied   in   the 
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Assembly  ;  for  the  Cote  droit,  or  friends  of  the  constitu-    chap. 
tion,  was  composed  of  men  holding  views  identical  with        ^^* 


those  who  had  formed  the  Cote  gauche,  or  democrats,      ^^^^* 

in  the  Constituent  Assembly  ;   and  the  Cote  gauche  of  i  ^^^^ 

the  New  Assembly  consisted  of  a  party  so  republican,  Amis,  vi, 

that,  with  the  exception  of  Robespierre,  and  a  few  of  his  Tou'i.ii.89. 

associates  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  they  were  unknown  in  Thj.^io,ii. 

the  first.  ^ 

The  members  of  the  right,  or  the  friends  of  the  consti- 

.  11 

tution,  were  called  the   Feuillants,  from  the  club  which,  Partie' 


s  in 


formed  the  centre  of  their  power.  Lameth,  Barnave,  JJy^the"'' 
Duport,  Damas,  and  Vaublauc,  formed  the  leaders  of  Saracter'of 
this  party,  who,  although  for  the  most  part  excluded  from  Madame  de 
seats  in  the  legislature,  by  the  self-denying  ordinance 
passed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  yet,  by  their  in- 
fluence in  the  clubs  and  saloons,  in  reality  directed  its 
movements.  The  national  guard,  the  army,  the  magis- 
trates of  the  departments,  in  general  all  the  constituted 
authorities,  were  in  their  interest.  But  they  had  not  the 
brilliant  orators  in  their  ranks  who  formed  the  strength 
of  their  adversaries  ;  and  the  support  of  the  people 
rapidly  passed  over  to  the  attacking  and  ultra-democratic 
party.  Their  principal  strength  consisted  in  the  extra- 
ordinary talents  and  powerful  influence  in  the  intellectual 
circles  of  Paris,  of  a  young  woman  who  had  already 
become  interwoven  with  the  history  of  France.  The 
daughter  of  M.  Necker,  and  his  not  less  gifted  wife, 
the  first  love  of  Gibbon,  Madame  de  Stael  had  inhaled 
the  breath  of  genius,  and  lived  in  the  society  of  talent, 
from  her  very  earliest  years.  From  her  infancy  she  had 
heard  the  conversation  of  Rousseau,  Bufibn,  D'Alembert, 
Diderot,  and  St  Pierre.  But  it  was  from  nature,  not 
education,  that  she  derived  her  transcendent  powers. 
Her  genius  was  great,  her  soul  elevated,  her  feelings  im- 
passioned— masculine  in  energy,  but  feminine  in  heart. 
She  was  impelled  into  the  career  of  intellect  by  the 
denial  by  nature  of  what,  she  confessed,  she  would  more 
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CHAP,    have  prized — the  gift  of  beauty.     By  her  family  she  was 
^"■._  connected  with  the  popidar  party  ;  by  her  talents,  with 


1701.     the   aristocracy   of  intellect  ;    by   her    father's  rank   as 
minister,  and  her  own  predilections  as  a  woman,  with 
that   of  rank.       In    the    abstract,   her   principles    were 
entirely  for  the  advocates  of  freedom ;  but,  like  most  other 
women,  her  partialities  inclined  strongly  to  the  elegance 
of  manners,  and  elevation  of  mind,  which  in   general  is 
to  be   found  only    in    connexion    with    ancient    descent. 
Her  genius  resembled  the  chorus  of  antiquity,  where  all 
the  strong  voices  and  vehement  passions  of  the  drama 
united  in  one  harmonious  swell.     Her  thought  was  in- 
spiration, her   words  eloquence,  her  sway  irresistible,  to 
such    as    were    capable    of    appreciating    her    powers. 
Her   views  of  society,   and   the   progress  of  literature, 
are   more  profound  than  ever,  with   a  few   exceptions, 
were  formed  by  men  ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  not  in 
them  that  she  felt  her  chief  interest,  nor  in  their  develop- 
ment that  her  greatest  excellence  has  been  attained.     It 
was  in  the    delineations  of  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
heart  that  she  was  unrivalled,  because  none  felt  with 
such  intensity   the   most  overpowering   of  its  passions. 
Her  oreat  works  on  Germany  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion will  live  as  long  as  the  French  language  ;  but  the 
des^'Siromi.'  timo  wlll  ucvcr  come  in  any  country,  that  Gorinne  will 
MiJV.%0.  not  warm  the  hearts  of  the  generous,  and  refine  the  taste 
of  the  most  cultivated.^ 

The  Girondists,  so  called  from  the  district  near  Bor- 
character  of  dcaux  callcd  thc  Gironde,  from  whence  the  most  able  of 
dbti?"'"'"  their  party  were  elected,  comprehended  the  republicans 
of  the  Assembly,  and  represented  that  numerous  and 
enthusiastic  body  in  the  state  who  longed  for  institutions 
on  the  model  of  those  of  antiquity.  Vergniaud,  Guadet, 
Gensonne,  Isnard,  and  Brissot,  were  the  splendid  leaders 
of  that  party,  and,  from  their  poM^ers  of  eloquence 
and  habits  of  declamation,  rapidly  rose  to  celebrity. 
Brissot  was  at  first  the  most  popular  of  these,  from  the 
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influence  of  his  journal,  tlie  Patriote,  in  wliicli  lie  daily    chap. 

published   to    France    the   ideas   which    his    prodigious  L_ 

mental  actiTity  had  the  preceding  evening  developed  in      ^791. 
the  meetings  of  the  municipality,  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, or  in  the  club  of  the  Jacobins.     Condorcet  exer- 
cised the  ascendant  of  a  philosophic  mind,  which  gave 
him  nearly  the  place  which  Sieyes  had  held  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  ;  while  Petion,  calm  and  resolute,  and 
wholly  unfettered  by  scruples,  was  the  man  of  action  of  his 
party,  and  rapidly  acquired  the  same   dominion   in  the 
municipality  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  which 
Bailly  had  obtained  over  the  middle  classes  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution.       They  flattered   them- 
selves that  they  had  preserved  republican  virtue,  because 
they  were  neither  addicted  to  the  frivolities,  nor  shared 
in  the  expenses  or  the  vices  of  the  court ;  forgetting  that 
the  zeal  of  party,  the  love  of  power,  and  the  ambition  of 
popularity,  may  produce  consequences  more  disastrous, 
and  corruption  as  great,  as  the  love   of  pleasure,   the 
thirst  of  gold,  or  the  ambition  of  kings.     They  were 
never  able,  when  in  power,  to  get  the  better  of  the  re- 
proach  continually  urged  against  them  by  the  popular 
party,  that  they  had  abandoned  their  principles,  and  now, 
yielding  to  the  seductions  of  the  court,  not  only  embraced 
the  doctrines,  but  occupied  the  very  places,  which  had  ^  Deux 
been  hitherto  held  by  their  antagonists  in  the  Revolution.  342543' 
They  fell  at  last  under  the  attacks  of  a  party  more  f  J;  "nik 
revolutionary  and  less  humane  than  themselves,  who,  dis-  gg'^-^lg^;; 
regarding  the  graces  of  composition  and  the  principles  of  jsi.  Oum. 
philosophy,  were  now  assiduously  employed  in  the  arts  of  12.   Lam. 
popularity,  and  becoming  adepts  in  the  infernal  means  of  Gir. '1.341. 
exciting  the  multitude,^ 

A  passion  for  general  equality,  a  repugnance  for  vio-       ^^ 
lent    governments,    distinguished   tlie    speeches   of    the  Their  pin- 
Girondists.     Their  ideas  were  often  grand  and  generous,  erlwl'"' 
drawn  from  the  heroism  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  more 
enlarged  philanthropy  of  modern  times ;  their  language  was 
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CHAP,    ever  flattering  and  seductive  to  tlie  people  ;    tlieir  prin- 


VII 


ciples  were  those  which  gave  its  early  popularity  and 
^791-  immense  celebrity  to  the  Revolution.  But  yet  from  their 
innovations  sprang  the  most  oppressive  tyranny  of  modern 
times,  and  they  were  at  last  found  joining  in  many  mea- 
sures of  flagrant  inicpiity.  The  dreadful  war  wliich 
ravaged  Europe  for  twenty  years  was  provoked  by  their 
declamations  ;  the  death  of  the  King,  the  overthrow  of 
the  throne,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  flowed  from  the 
insurrections  which  they  fomented,  or  the  principles 
wliich  they  promulgated.  They  were  too  often,  in 
their  political  career,  reckless  and  inconsiderate.  Ambi- 
tion and  self-advancement  were  their  ruling  motives ; 
and  hence  their  eloquence  and  genius  only  rendered 
them  the  more  dangerous,  from  the  multitudes  who 
were  influenced  by  the  charm  of  their  language.  But 
they  were  by  no  means  insensible  to  less  worthy  motives, 
ancl  we  have  the  authority  of  Bertrand  de  Molle- 
ville  for  the  assertion,  that  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Isnard, 
Guadet,  and  the  Abbe  Fauchet,  had  all  agreed  to  sell  them- 
selves to  the  court  for  6000  francs  a-month  (£240)  to  each ; 
and  that  the  agreement  only  broke  ofi"  from  the  crown 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  purchase  their  services  at  so 
high  a  price.'"" 

Disappointed  thus  in  tlieir  hopes  of  advancement  from 
the  court,  the  Girondist  leaders  threw  themselves  without 
reserve  into  the  arms  of  the  people,  and  their  influence 
in  that  quarter  ere  long  proved  fatal  both  to  the  King 
and  to  themselves.  Powerful  in  raising  the  tempest, 
they  were  feeble  and  irresolute  in  allaying  it ;  invincible 

*  "  Ce  memo  Sieur  Durant  avalt  etc  charge  par  M.  Do  Lessart,  vers  la  fin  de 
Novembre  1791,  de  faire  des  propositions  pecuniaircs  aux  deputes  Brissot, 
Isnard,  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  et  I'Abbe  Fauchet;  et  Us  avaient  tous  consenti  d, 
vendre  aih  Minlstere  leur  influence  dans  TAsscmblee  a  raison  de  6000  francs  par 
mois  pour  chacun  d'eus.  Mais  M.  De  Lessart  trouva  que  c'e'tait  les  payer  bien 
cher;  et  comme  ils  ne  voulurent  rien  rabattre  dc  leur  demandc,  cette  negocia- 
tion  n'eut  aucuue  suite,  et  ne  produisit  d'autre  effet  quo  d'aigrir  davantage  ces 
cinq  deputes  coutre  le  Miuistere."  — J/emoux'S  de  Bertra.no  de,  Molleville,  ii. 
355,  356. 
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ill  suffering,  heroic  in  death,  they  were  destitute  of  the    chap, 
energy  and  practical  experience  requisite  to  avert  disaster. 


The  democrats  supported  them  as  long  as  they  urged      i79i. 
forward  the  Revolution,  and  became  their  bitterest  ene-  Their  ttai 
mies  as  soon  as  they  strove  to  allay  its  fury.     They  "o'£\\^- 
were  constantly  misled,  by  expecting  that  intelligence  was  '■^^t^r  of 
to  be   found  among   the  lower  orders,  that  reason  and 
justice  would  prevail  with  the  multitude  ;  and  as  con- 
stantly   disappointed    by    experiencing    the    invariable 
ascendant  of  passion  or  interest   among  their   popular 
supporters, — the  usual  error  of  elevated  and  generous 
minds,  and  which  so  generally  unfits  them  for  the  actual 
administration  of  affairs.     Their  tenets  would  have  led 
them  to  support  the  constitutional  throne,  but  they  were 
too  ambitious  to  forego  elevation  for  the  sake  of  duty  : 
unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  democratic  fury  which  they 
themselves  had  excited,   they  were  compelled,   to   avert 
still  greater  disasters,  to  concur  in  many  cruel  measures, 
alike  contrary  to  their  wishes  and  their  principles.     The 
leaders    of   this   party    were    Vergniaud,    Brissot,    and 
Roland  —  men  of  powerful  eloquence,  generous  philan- 
thropy,  and   Roman  firmness  ;  who  knew  how  to   die, 
but  not  to  live  ;   who  perished,  because  they  had  the 
passions  and  ambition   to    commence,   and  wanted   the  iMig.i.213, 
audacity  and  wickedness  requisite  to  complete,  a  Revolu-  84. '    "^'^ ' 
tion.^ 

The   Girondists  had  no  point  of  assemblage,  hke  the 
well-disciplined  forces  of  their   adversaries ;    but   their  character  of 
leaders  frequently  met  at  the  parties  of  Madame  Roland,'"'  RoilnT 
where   all  the  elegance  which  the  Revolution  had  left, 
and  all  the  talent  which  it  had  developed,  were  wont  to 

*  Manon  Jeanne  Phlipon,  afterwards  Madame  Roland,  was  bom  in  Paris 
in  1754,  the  daughter  of  an  obscure  engi'aver.  She  received,  nevertheless, 
hke  many  other  women  in  her  rank  of  life  at  that  period  in  France,  a  highly 
finished  education  ;  at  four  years  of  age  she  could  read  with  facility,  and 
she  soon  after  made  rapid  progress  in  drawing,  nuisic,  and  history.  From 
the  very  first  she  evinced  a  decided  and  energetic  character,  refused  to 
embrace  dogmas  which  did  not  convince  her  reason,  and  hence  became  early 
sceptical  on  many  points  of  the  Romish  faith  in  wliich  she  was  brought  up. 
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CHAP,    assemble.       Impassioned   in    disposition,    captivating   in 

L_  manner,   unrivalled    in    conversation,    but   masculine   in 

1791.      ambition,  and  feminine  in  temper,  this  remarkable  woman 
united  tlie  graces  of  the  French  to  the  elevation  of  the 
Roman  character.     Born  in  the  middle  ranks,  her  man- 
ners, though  without   tlie    ease   of  dignified   birth,  yet 
conferred  distinction  on  an  elevated  station  ;  surrounded 
by  the  most  fascinating  society  in  France,  she  preserved 
unsullied  the  simplicity  of  domestic  life.      She  had  as 
much  virtue  as  pride,  as  much  public  ambition  as  private 
integrity.     But  she  had  all  a  woman's  warmth  of  feeling 
1  Roland's    i^^  l^^r  dispositiou,  and  wanted  the  calm  judgment  requi- 
32^"MT''i  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  I'^S^^^  direction  of  public  affairs.     Her  sensitive 
io^A  J'J-  "•  temperament  could  not  endure  the  constant  attacks  made 

63,64.  Lac.  i 

i.225.  Hist,  on   her  husband   at   the  tribune.^       She    interfered    too 

i.  38.       '  much   with   his   administration,   and  replied,   often   with 

undue   warmth,    by    articles    in   pamphlets    and    public 

She  never,  liowever,  became  irreligious,  and  retained  to  tlie  close  of  life  a 
devout  sense  both  of  an  all-powerful  Creator,  and  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Christianity.  Her  ardeut  mind,  deeply  imbued  with  liberal  principles,  at 
first  reverted  with  enthusiasm  to  the  brilhant  pictures  of  antiquity  contained 
in  the  ancient  writers.  She  wept  that  she  had  not  been  born  a  Greek  or 
Roman  citizen,  and  carried  Plutarch's  Lives,  instead  of  her  breviaiy,  to  mass. 
Religious  ardour  soon  after  got  possession  of  her  mind  ;  and  she  entreated  her 
mother  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  veil  in  a  convent  in  the  Faubourg  St  Marccau. 
Though  this  was  not  acceded  to  by  her  parents,  she  entered  the  convent  as  a 
pensionary,  and  returned  from  it  with  a  mind  enlarged  and  a  heart  softened. 
The  elevated  reasoning  of  Bossuet,  as  she  has  hei-self  told  us,  first  arrested  her 
attention,  and  roused  her  reason ;  the  eloquence  of  the  Nouvelle  Helo'ise  soon 
after  captivated  her  imagination.  Indefatigable  in  study,  ardent  in  pursuit, 
she  devoured  alternately  books  on  theology,  philosophy,  oratory,  poetiy,  and 
romance;  and  became  successively  a  Cartesian,  a  Jansenist,  and  a  Stoic.  She 
even  wi"ote  an  essay  on  a  question  proposed  by  the  academy  of  Besan9on.  In 
1780,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  she  married  M.  Roland,  then  an  inspector  of 
arts  and  manufactures  at  Rouen,  who  subsequently  became  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  She  was  now  in  possession  of  wealth  and  independence  ;  and  though 
her  maiTiage  with  him  was  a  union  founded  on  esteem  only,  as  he  was 
twenty-four  years  her  senior,  yet  she  proved  a  faithful  and  affectionate  wife. 
Partly  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  and  to  gain  information  on  the  manu- 
factm'es  of  foreign  countries,  partly  for  pleasure,  she  travelled  much  with  liim 
in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  England ;  and  she  there  entered  wannly 
into  her  husband's  pursuits,  and  gave  him  not  a  little  assistance  m  them  by  her 
skill  in  di'awdng.  He  was  insjjector  at  Lyons  when  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
and,  in  common  with  Madame  Roland,  immediately  and  warmly  embraced  its 
principles.  It  was  the  general  indignation  of  the  class  of  society  to  which 
they  belonged  at  the  invidious  exclusions  to  which  they  were  subjected — exclu- 
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journals,   wliicli   bore   liis   name.       An   ardent  admirer    chap. 

of  antiquity,    slie   wept,    while    yet   a   child,    that   she  L^ 

had  not  been  born    a    Roman   citizen.      She   lived   to      i79i. 
witness  misfortunes  greater  than  were  known  to  ancient 
states,  and  to  bear  them  with  more  than  Roman  con- 
stancy. '"' 

This  remarkable  woman,  by  the  concurring  testimony       ^^ 
of  all  her  contemporaries,  exercised  a  powerful  influence  Her  great 
over  the  fortunes  of  her  country.     More  than  her  lius-  1°  theTs- 
band,  even  when  he  was  minister  of  the  interior,   she  '^'^^'^^' 
directed  the  royal  counsels  while  he  held  office,  and  led 
the  bright  band  of  gifted  intellects  which  assembled  in 
her  saloons.     The  fire  of  her  genius,  the  warmth  of  her 
feelings,  the  eloquence  of  her  language,  enabled  her  to 
maintain  an  undisputed  ascendency  even  over  the  greatest 
men  in  France.     But  she  was  by  no  means  a  perfect 
character.     The  consciousness  of  talents  tempted  her  to 

sions  wliicli  they  were  conscious  were  undeserved — which  gave  that  convulsion 
its  early  and  irresistible  strength.  The  first  occasion  on  which  she  openly 
espoused  the  popular  cause,  was  in  a  description  of  the  Federation  of  Lyons  on 
30th  May  1790,  which,  from  its  energy  and  talent,  acquired  great  celebrity. 
Attracted  by  the  Revolution,  she  came  to  Paris  m  1791,  and  immediately 
became  a  constant  atteuder  of  the  debates  of  the  Assembly  and  at  the  Jacobin 
club.  Four  times  a-week  a  small  circle  of  liberal  deputies,  consisting  of 
Brissot,  Petion,  Buzot,  Barbarous,  and  others,  met  at  her  house,  and  there,  as 
at  cabinet  dmners  in  Enghsh  administrations,  the  whole  measures  of  their 
party  were  aiTanged.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  sway  she  thus  acquired 
among  the  Girondists  that  her  husband  was  soon  after  made  minister  of  the 
interior.  Her  influence  over  the  minister,  however,  then  appeared  excessive, 
and  exposed  him  to  ridicule,  her  to  obloquy.  "  If  you  send  an  invitation," 
said  Danton,  "  to  Monsieur,  you  must  also  send  one  to  Madame  :  I  know  the 
virtues  of  the  minister ;  but  we  have  need  of  men  who  can  see  otherwise  than 
by  the  eyes  of  their  wives." — Sec  Roland's  1/c»iom'S,  i.  272;  om6.  BiogmpMe 
Universelle,  xxxviii.  460463. 

*  She  was  too  active  and  enterprising  for  a  statesman's  wife.  "  When  I 
wish  to  see  the  minister  of  the  interior,"  said  Condorcet,  "  I  can  never  get  a 
glimpse  of  any  thmg  but  the  petticoats  of  his  wife."  —  Hist,  de  hi  Convention, 
i.  38.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  though  Madame 
Roland's  deportment  as  a  woman  was  never  suspected,  and  she  (hcd  the 
victim  of  conjugal  fidelity  to  her  husband,  who  was  twenty-four  years  older 
than  herself,  she  has  left  in  her  memoirs,  written  in  i)rison,  and  in  the  hourly 
expectation  of  death,  details  of  her  feelings  and  desires  when  a  young  woman 
—  "les  besoins,"  as  she  called  it,  "d'unc  physique  bien  organise,"— with 
which,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  justly  observed,  a  courtesan  of  the  higher  class 
would  hardly  season  her  private  conversation  to  her  most  favoured  lover. — 
See  Roland's  Memoirs,  i.  78-82. 
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CHAP,    make  too  undisguised  a  use  of  tlicm ;  her  obvious  supe- 


VII 


riority  to  lier  husband  led  her  to  assume,  too  openly,  the 
1'^^-  lead  of  him  in  the  direction  of  political  affairs.  Vehement, 
impassioned,  and  overbearing,  she  could  not  brook  con- 
tradiction, and  was  often  contirmed  in  error  by  opposition. 
Her  jealousy  of  the  Queen  was  extreme,  and  she  often 
expressed  herself  in  reference  to  her  fall  and  sufferings 
in  terms  of  harsh  and  unfeeling  exultation,  unworthy 
alike  of  her  character  and  situation.  Hence  she  was 
more  fitted,  as  women  eminent  in  talent  generally  are, 
for  adversity  than  for  prosperity,  and  owes  her  great 
celebrity  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary  heroism  of  her  last 
moments.  She  lived  to  lament  the  crimes  perpetrated  in 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  died  a  victim  to  her  conjugal 
fidelity;  evincing,  in  the  last  hour,  a  degree  of  intre- 
pidity rarely  paralleled  even  in  the  annals  of  female 
J  Lac.  ii.  14,  heroism,  and  which,  had  it  been  general  in  the  men  of 
i.'  18,  Id!" '  her  party,  might  have  stifled  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  its 
birth.i 

Vergniaud'""   was  the   most   eloquent  speaker  of  the 

Character  of  Giroudc,  but  hc  had  not  the  vigour  or  resolution  requisite 

A  ergniaud.   £^^.  ^|^^  leader  of  a  party  in  troubled  times.     Passion,  in 

general,    had   little   influence    over   his   mind  :    lie   was 

humane,  gentle,   and  benevolent ;    difficult  to   rouse   to 

*  Pierre  Victorin  Vergniaud  was  born  at  Limoges  in  1759  ;  so  that  in  1791 
he  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age.  His  father  was  an  advocate  in  that  town, 
and  bound  his  son  to  the  same  profession,  designing  him  to  succeed  him  in  his 
business  there ;  but  young  Vergniaud,  being  desirous  of  appearmg  on  a  more 
important  theatre,  repaired  to  Bordeaux,  where  his  abilities  and  power  of 
speaking  soon  procured  him  a  brilliant  reputation,  though  his  invincible  indo- 
lence prevented  him  from  succeeding  in  the  more  thorny,  but  lucrative  branches 
of  his  profession.  Like  all  the  young  barristers  of  his  province,  he  at  once, 
and  with  the  utmost  ardour,  embraced  the  piinciples  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
he  was  even  remarkable  among  them  for  the  vehemence  of  his  language,  and 
the  impassioned  style  of  his  eloquence.  He  was,  however,  indolent  in  the 
extreme ;  fond  of  pleasure,  and,  like  Mii-abeau,  passionately  desirous  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  but  when  roused,  either  by  his  feelings  or  necessity,  he  rivalled  that 
gi-eat  man  in  the  power  and  influence  of  his  oratoiy.  He  had  little  ambition 
for  himself,  but  lent  himself  to  the  designs  of  others  who  were  consumed  with 
the  desire  to  raise  themselves  to  the  head  of  affairs.  He  was  chosen  one  of 
the  deputies  for  Bordeaux,  in  1791,  for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  soon 
rose  to  eminence  by  his  remarkable  oratorical  powers. — Biographie  Unirerselle, 
xlviii.  192,  193,  (Vergniaud.) 
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exertion,  and  still  more  to  be  convinced  of  tlie  wicked-    chap. 

ness,  either  of  liis  adversaries,  or  of  a  large  portion  of  his  1_ 

siii3porters.  Indolence  was  his  besetting  sin,  an  ignorance  ^79i. 
of  human  nature  his  chief  defect.  But  when  great  occa- 
sions arose,  and  the  latent  energy  of  his  mind  was  roused, 
he  poured  forth  his  generous  thoughts  in  streams  of 
eloquence  which  never  were  surpassed  in  the  French 
Assembly.  His  eloquence  was  not  like  that  of  Mirabeau, 
broken  and  emphatic,  adapted  to  the  changing  temper  of 
the  audience  he  addressed ;  but  uniformly  elegant,  sonorous, 
and  flowing,  swelling  at  times  into  the  highest  strains  of 
impassioned  oratory.  That  such  a  man  should  have  been 
unable  to  ride  the  Convention,  only  proves  how  unfit  a 
body  elected  as  they  were  is  to  rule  the  destinies  of  a  j , 
gi'eat  nation,  or  a  man  of  such  elegant  accomplishments  i38. 
to  sustain  the  conflict  with  a  rude  democracy.^ 

But  the  one  of  all  the  Girondist  party  who  took  the 
most  decided  lead  in  the  Assembly  was  Brissot.'"    Unlike  Brissot!  His 
A^ergniaud,  he  was  activity  itself ;  and  poured  forth  the  '^ 
stores  of  an  ardent  but  ill-regidated  mind  with  a  profu- 
sion which  astonished  the  world,  even  in  those  days  of 
universal   excitement   and  almost   superhuman  exertion. 

*  Jean  PieiTe  Brissot  was  born  at  Duar\'ille,  near  Chartres,  on  the  14th. 
January  1754.  His  father  was  a  pastrycook,  but  gave  his  son  a  college  educa- 
tion, and  before  he  left  the  semiuaiy  where  he  received  it,  he  had  already 
become  an  author.  A  pamphlet  he  published  on  the  inequaht}-  of  ranks,  in 
1775,  procm-ed  for  him  a  place  in  the  Bastille,  from  which  he  was  liberated  by 
the  influence  of  Madame  Genlis,  one  of  whose  maids  he  soon  after  man-ied. 
From  thence  he  was  sent  to  England,  on  a  secret  mission  from  the  French 
police,  and  afterwards  went  to  America,  vamly  seeking  for  some  fixed  employ- 
ment; but  no  sooner  did  the  Revolution  break  out  in  France  in  17S8,  than  he 
returned  to  that  countrv',  and  uiimcdiately  began  to  take  an  active  pai-t  m  pro- 
moting republican  principles.  After  commencing  with  the  publication  of 
several  pamphlets,  he  set  up  a  journal  entitled,  "Le  Pati-iote  Fran^ais,"  which 
continued  to  bo  issued  for  two  years,  and  acquii-ed  a  gi-eat  reputation.  This 
procured  for  him,  on  occasion  of  the  Revolution  of  14th  July,  a  jslace  in  the 
municipality  of  Paris — a  body  then,  and  still  more  afterwards,  of  not  less  im- 
portance than  the  National  AssemV)ly  itself.  In  conjunction  with  Laclos,  of 
the  Orleans  faction,  he  drew  up  the  famous  jjctition  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
which  demanded  the  dethronement  of  the  King  after  the  jouniey  to  Varcnnes, 
which  procured  him  a  place  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  he  became 
an  ardent  opponent  of  Lafayette  and  the  Constitutional  party. — See  BiussoT, 
Memoires,  i.  9-213;  and  Biof/.  Univ.  v.  624,  625,  (BuissoT.) 
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CHAP.    13ut  lie  was  neither  a  speaker  nor  a  writer  of  distinguished 
talent.     His  style  in  the  Assembly,  as  well  as  in  his 


^^^^-  pamphlets,  was  verbose  and  monotonous  ;  his  information 
often  scanty  or  inaccurate  ;  and  he  was  totally  destitute 
either  of  philosophic  thought  or  elevation  of  sentiment. 
He  owed  his  reputation,  which  was  great,  and  his  influence, 
which  for  a  considerable  time  was  still  greater,  to  his 
indefatigable  industry,  to  the  prodigious  multitude  of  his 
pamphlets  and  speeches,  which,  by  the  sheer  weight  of 
number,  kept  him  continually  before  the  public ;  to  his 
ultra-revolutionary  zeal,  which  rendered  him  ever  fore- 
most in  supporting  projects  of  innovation  or  spoliation  ; 
and  to  his  continual  denunciation  of  counter-revolutionary 
plots  in  others,  which  rendered  his  journals  and  pamphlets 
always  an  object  of  curiosity.  Like  the  rest  of  his  party, 
he  was  irreligious,  with  all  the  political  fanaticism  which 
then  supplied  the  place  of  religion.  Calm  and  imperturbable 
in  manner,  he  was  full  of  hatred  and  envenomed  feeling 
in  character.  Consumed  by  revolutionary  passions,  he  was 
superior  to  the  vulgar  thirst  for  money  ;  and  though  he 
had  many  opportunities  of  making  a  fortune,  he  left  his 
wife  and  children,  when  brought  to  the  scaffold  by  Robes- 
pierre, in  a  state  of  poverty.  He  was  weak  in  constitu- 
tion, ungainly  in  figure,  with  a  pale  countenance,  and  an 
1  Biog.  affectation  of  Jacobin  simplicity  or  rudeness  of  attire. 
e-'s^'Mfm  ^^^^  many  other  men  of  passing  celebrity,  he  was  always 
de  Brissot,  bcueath  his  reputation,  which  was  in  a  great  degree  owing 
Mem.'de"  to  thc  abilities  of  Secretary  Girey  Dupry,  who  wrote  the 
_  on^orce ,  ^^^^  articlcs  iu  his  journals,  and  shared  his  fate  on  the 
scaffold.^ 

Guadet  was  more  animated  than  Vermiaud  :  he  seized 
Guadet,      with  morc   readiness  the   changes   of  the   moment,   and 
Sard^Bar-  prcscrvcd  his  presence  of  mind  more  completely  during 
others!'  ^""^  the  stormy  discussions  of  the  Assembly.     Gensonne,  with 
inferior  talents  for  speaking,  was  nevertheless  looked  up 
to  as  a  leader  of  his  party  from  his  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion of  character.     Barbaroux,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
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France,   broiicflit    to   the    strife    of   faction   tlie    ardent    chap, 

•  •  •  VIT 

temperament  of  his  sunny  climate  ;  resolute,  sagacious,  L_ 

and  daring,  he  early  divined  the  bloody  designs  of  the  ^^ai. 
Jacobins,  but  was  unable  to  prevail  on  his  associates  to 
adopt  the  desperate  measures  which  he  soon  foresaw 
would  be  necessary,  to  give  them  any  thing  like  an 
equality  in  the  strife.  Isnard,  Buzot,  and  Lanjuinais, 
were  also  distinguished  men  of  this  illustrious  party,  who 
became  alike  eminent  by  their  oratorical  talents  and  the 
heroism  which  they  evinced  in  the  extremity  of  adverse 
fortune.  The  elevated  feelings,  generous  character,  and 
pleasing  manners  of  Barbaroux,  won  the  heart,  though 
they  never  shook  the  virtue,  of  Madame  Roland.  But 
what  they  and  all  the  leaders  of  their  party  wanted,  and 
which  rendered  them  alike  unfit  to  rule  or  contend 
with  the  Revolution,  was  a  feeling  of  duty  or  rectitude 
on  the  one  hand,  and  true  knowledge  of  mankind  on  the 
other.  The  want  of  the  first  induced  them,  under  the 
impulse  of  selfish  ambition,  to  engage  in  a  treasonable 
conspiracy  against  the  throne,  which  led  to  its  destruc- 
tion ;  the  want  of  the  latter  disqualified  them  from 
contending,  after  their  common  victory,  with  the  asso- 
ciates whom  they  had  summoned  up  for  that  criminal  ]J^-}]}- 

1111  1  r  ' 

enterprise,  and  at  once  conducted  themselves  to  the  scaf-  Lam.  Hist. 

fold,    and   destroyed  the  last   remnants  of  freedom  in  172. 

France.^ 

Very  different  was  the  character  of  the  Jacobins,  that 

.  .  .  20. 

terrible  faction  whose  crimes  have  stained  the  annals  of  Picture 

France  with  such  unheard-of  atrocities.  Their  origin  jacobins. 
dates  back  to  the  struggles  in  1789,  when,  as  already 
noticed,  a  certain  number  of  deputies  from  the  province 
of  Brittany  met  in  the  convent  of  the  Jacobins,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  assemblies  of  the  league,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Club  Breton."  The  popularity  of  this  club  soon 
attracted  to  it  the  most  audacious  and  able  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  They  seemed  to  have  inherited  from  their 
predecessors  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  once  their 
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tyrannical  disposition  and  their  arrogant  cxclusivcness.'"" 
The  nave  of  the  church  was  transformed  into  a  hall  for 
the  meeting  of  the  members ;  and  the  seat  of  the  presi- 
dent made  of  the  top  of  a  Gothic  monument  of  black 
marble,  which  stood  against  the  walls.  The  tribune, 
from  whence  the  orators  adckessed  the  assembly,  consisted 
of  two  beams  placed  across  each  other,  in  the  form  of  a 
St  Andrew's  cross,  like  a  half-constructed  scaffold  ;  behind 
it  were  suspended  from  the  walls  the  ancient  instruments 
of  torture,  the  unregarded  but  fitting  accompaniments  of 
such  a  scene  ;  numbers  of  bats  at  night  flitted  through  the 
vast  and  gloomy  vaults,  and  by  their  screams  augmented 
the  din  of  the  meeting.  Such  was  the  strife  of  contend- 
ing voices,  that  muskets  were  discharged  at  intervals 
to  produce  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  tumult.  A 
great  number  of  affihated  societies,  in  all  the  large  towns 
of  France,  early  gave  this  club  a  decided  preponderance  : 
the  eloquence  of  Mirabeau  thundered  under  its  roof;  and 
all  the  principal  insurrections  of  tlie  Revolution  were 
prepared  by  its  leaders.  There  the  revolts  of  the  14th 
July,  the  20th  June,  and  the  10th  August,  were  openly 
discussed  long  before  they  took  place  ;  there  were  rehearsed 
aU  the  great  changes  of  tlie  drama  which  were  shortly 
afterwards  to  be  acted  in  the  Assembly.  The  massacres 
of  2d  September  alone  appear  to  have  been  unprepared 
by  them ;  their  infamy  rests  with  Danton  and  the 
municipality  of  Paris.  ^ 

As  usual  in  democratic  assemblies,  the  most  violent 
and  outrageous  soon  acquired  the  ascendency ;  the  mob 
applauded  those  who  were  loudest  in  their  assertion  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  greater  part  of  its 
members  consisted  not  of  the  mere  ignorant  rabble  ;  had 
it  been  so,  it  never  could  have  acquired  its  fatal  ascen- 
dency.    It  was  for  the  most  part  composed  of  the  most 

*  "  lis  suivent  liardiment  le  vieux  dogme — '  Hore  de  nous,  point  de  salut ! ' 
Sauf  les  Cordeliei-s  quils  menagent,  dont  ils  parlent  le  moins  qu'ils  pcuvent,  ils 
perse'cutent  les  clubs,  memes  revolutionuaii-es." — Michelet,  Ilistohx  de  la  Bevo- 
lution,  ii.  412. 
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ardent  and  ambitious  of  the  middle  class,  to  whom  the    chap. 
priyileges  of  the  highest  were  most  obnoxious,  and  who      ^ "' 


were  most  desirous  to  occupj  their  place, — the  advocate,      i^^^- 
for  example,  who  was  devoured  with  anxiety  to  crush  the 
magistrate  who  had  long  insulted  him  bj  his  pride — 
the   attorney — the   village    surgeon,   anxious  to  rise  to 
the   station   of  the  physician — the   priest,   who  envied 
the  professor  or  the  bishop.     The  Jacobin  Club,  at  the 
outset,  comprised  the    quintessence   of  the   professional 
ambition  and  talent  of  France — thence   its  early  and 
lasting  influence.    By  degrees,  however,  as  the  Revolution 
rolled  on — and  serious  crimes  marked  its   progress — it 
acquired   a  darker  character,    and  became  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  violence  of  its  proceedings,  and  the  con- 
course from  aU  parts  of  France  of  all  who  were  actuated 
by  the  fervour,   or  compromised  by  the  crimes,   of  the 
Revolution.     Fifteen  hundred  members  usually  attended 
its  meetings  ;  a  few  lamps  only  lighted  the  vast  extent 
of  the  room  ;  the  members  appeared  for  the  most  part  in 
shabby  attire,  and  the  galleries  were  filled  with  tlie  lowest 
of  the  populace.     In  this  den  of  darkness  were  prepared 
the  bloody  lists  of  proscription  and  massacre  ;  the  meet- 
ings were  opened  with  revolutionary  songs,  and  shouts  of 
applause  followed  each  addition  to  the  list  of  mmxlcr, 
each  account  of  its  perpetration  by  the  affiliated  societies. 
Never  was  a  man  of  honour — seldom  a  man  of  virtue — 
admitted  within  this  society  ;  it  had  an  innate  horror  of 
every  one  who  was  not  attached  to  its  fortunes  by  the 
hellish  bond  of  committed  wickedness.     A  robber,   an 
assassin,  was  certain  of  admission — as  sure  as  the  victim 
of  their   violence   was    of  rejection.       The   well-known  i  Hist,  de  la 
question  put  to  the  entrants,  "  What  have  you  done  to  nojijof""" 
be  hanged  if  the  ancient  regime  is  restored  V  exemplifies  i^^lli^'jjg  jg^ 
at  once  the  tie  which  held  together  its  members.     Tlie  TfL""*"'  "• 
secret  sense  of  deserved  punishment  constituted  the  bond  Mich.  nist. 

.  de  la  Rev 

of  their  unholy  alliance.^     Their  place  of  meeting  was  ii.  2*95. 
adorned  with  anarchical  symbols,  tricolor  flags,  and  busts 


success. 
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CHAP,    of  the   leading  revolutionists  of  former   times.      Long 

^"-      before  tlie  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  U\o  portraits,  adorned 

1791.     with  garlands,  of  Jacques  Clement  and  Ravaillac,  were 

liuno-  on  the  walls  :  immediately  below  was  the  date  of 

the  murder  which  each  had  committed,  with  the  words, 

"  He  was  fortunate  ;  he  killed  a  king." 

Inferior  to  their  adversaries  in  learning,  eloquence,  and 
Theit^cret    tastc,  thcj  wcro  iufiuitelj  their  superiors  in  the  arts  of 
"^^^"'^       acquiring    popularity ;    they    succeeded   with   the   mob, 
because  they  knew  by  experience  the  means  of  moving 
the   mass   from   which   they  sprang.       Reason,  justice, 
humanity,   were  never  appealed  to  :    flattery,   agitation, 
and  terror,   constituted   their    never-failing    methods    of 
seduction.      Incessant   fabrications  or   denunciations   of 
counter-revolutionary  plots,   and  fearful  pictures   of  the 
dangers  to  which,  if  successful,  they  w'ould   expose   the 
whole  revolutionary  party,  were  their  favourite  engines 
for   moving   the   popidar  mind.      They  embraced,   and 
established  over  all  France,  a  system  of  espionage  as  wide- 
spread as  that  of  Fouche  under  the  imperial  regime — 
more    searching    than   that    of   the    Inquisition    in   the 
plenitude  of  papal  tyranny.     Mutual  surveillance,  public 
w^atching,  private  denunciation,  constituted  their  constant 
methods  of  intimidation.     More  even  than  Italy  in  the 
days  of  Tiberius,  France  was,  by  their  agency,  overspread 
with  a  host  of  informers,  who  were  only  the  more  formidable 
that  they  were  at  once  the  accusers,  the  judges,  the  jury, 
and  the  gainers  by  denunciation.     As  strongly  as  Napo- 
leon  himself,  and   for   a    similar   reason,   they   felt   that 
conquest  was  essential  to  existence  ;  they  were  all  aware, 
and   constantly  maintained,  that   the   Revolution  must 
advance  and  crush  its  enemies,   or  it  would  recoil  and 
crush  themselves.      The  extreme  of  democracy  was  the 
form  of  government  which  they  supported,  because  it  was 
most   grateful    to    the    indigent    class    on    whom    they 
depended ;  but  nothing  Avas  farther  from  their  intentions 
than    to    share  with  others   the    power   which   they   so 
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streniioiislj  souglit  for  tliemselves.     The  greatest  levellers    chap. 

in    theory,    they   became    the  most   absolute  tyrants    in  L_ 

practice  ;  having  nothing  to  lose,  they  were  utterly  reck-      ^''^^^ 
less  in  their  measures  of  aggrandisement  ;  restrained  by 
no  feelings   of  conscience,   they  reaped  for  a  time  the 
fruits  of  audacious  wickedness.     The  leaders  of  this  party  139!"  Lac. 
were  Danton,  Marat,  Robespierre,  Billaud  Varennes,  St  "'214.  ^^'^* 
Just,  and  Collot  d'Herbois — names  destined  to  acquire  £""^^'1? 
an  execrable  celebrity  in  French  annals,  whose  deeds  will  f^/fo^^'jj.J' 
never  be  forsfotten  so  lonoj  as  the  voice  of  conscience  is  chateaub. 

,  ,  I        T  ,  .  Mem.  76. 

heard  in  the  human  heart — who  have  done  more  to  mjure  Mich.  Hist, 
the  cause  of  freedom  than  all  the  tyrants  who  have  li!  297,298, 
preceded  them.^ 

Danton  was  born  at  Arcis-sur-Aube  on  the  28th  October 

23. 

1759.  His  father  was  a  small  proprietor  in  its  neighbour-  Earifhis- 
hood,  who  cultivated  his  little  domain  with  his  own  hands,  Ston. 
but  had  sufficient  property  and  intelligence  to  give  his  son 
a  good  education.  He  died  early,  and  Danton's  mother 
married  ^I.  Recorder,  a  humble  manufacturer,  who  com- 
pleted his  stepson's  education  by  sending  him  to  Troyes. 
There  his  talents  were  so  great,  his  indolence  so  invin- 
cible, that  his  companions  called  him  Catiline.  Nature 
seemed  to  have  expressly  created  him  for  the  terrible  part 
which  he  played  in  the  Revolution.  His  figure  was 
colossal,  his  health  unbroken,  his  strength  extraordinary  : 
a  countenance  ravaged  by  the  smallpox,  with  small  eyes, 
thick  lips,  and  a  libertine  look,  but  a  lofty  commanding 
forehead,  at  once  fascinated  and  terrified  the  beholder.  A 
commanding  air,  dauntless  intrepidity,  a  voice  of  thunder, 
soon  gave  him  the  ascendency  in  any  assembly  which  he 
adcb-essed.  He  was  bred  to  the  bar,  but  never  got  any 
practice  ;  and  was  already  drowned  in  debt  when  the 
Revolution  in  1789  drew  him  to  Paris,  as  the  great  centre 
of  attraction  for  towering  ambition  and  ruined  fortunes, 
Mirabeau  there  early  discerned  his  value,  and  made  use 
of  him,  as  he  himself  said,  "  as  a  huge  blast-bellows  to 
inflame  the  popidar  passions."      In  July  1789  he  was 
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CHAP,  already  a  sort  of  monarch  in  the  markets  ;  and  he  was 
^"'  chosen,  on  its  institution,  president  of  the  chib  of  the 
1^3^-  Cordeliers,  which  gave  him  a  durable  influence.  This 
celebrated  club,  which  at  first  rivalled  that  of  the  Jacobins 
in  fame  and  influence,  held  its  sittings  in  a  chapel  oppo- 
site to  the  Ecole  de  Medicine,  now  used  as  a  museum 
of  surgical  preparations  and  dissecting-rooms.  The  in- 
terior of  the  chapel  was  low  in  the  roof,  dark,  and  sup- 
ported on  massy  columns.  This  situation  was  selected  on 
account  of  its  central  situation  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
concourse  of  the  working  classes,  by  whom  the  club  was 
chiefly  frequented.  It  had  been  built  by  the  monastic 
order  of  the  Cordeliers,  from  whence  its  name  was  derived; 
and  in  the  vaults  below  the  chapel  Marat's  printing-press 
had  for  some  time  been  established.  The  Cordeliers  was  a 
club  of  Paris,  however,  and  of  Paris  alone :  it  had  no  corres- 
pondence in  the  provinces ;  it  was  not,  like  the  Jacobins,  a 
Revolutionary  committee  for  the  direction  of  all  France. 
Thence  its  influence,  though  superior  at  first,  was  not  so 
wide-spread  or  durable  as  that  of  its  great  and  better 
organised  rival.  Danton's  commanding  voice  and  ready 
elocution  early  gave  him  the  entire  command  in  its 
debates  ;  but  it  had  many  powerful  writers  and  jom-nalists 
among  its  members,  wdio  exercised  a  great,  and  in  the  end 
fatal  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Revolution.  Marat, 
Camille  Desmoulins,  Freron,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Robert, 
and  Hebert,  were  the  most  remarkable  ;  and  from  their 
incessant  flattery  of  the  people,  and  excitement  of  their 
passions,  their  influence  was  at  first  greater  with  the  mul- 
titude than  that  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  No  precautions 
was  adopted  at  the  Cordeliers  against  the  admission  of 
unaffihated  members  ;  the  doors  were  open  to  all ;  and 
(oSt^'')''  ^^^^  language  ever  used  by  the  orators  was  the  re-echo,  in 
Lam  Hist.  exao-jTerated  tcrms,  of  the  popular  passions  at  the  moment. 

des  Gir.  11.  c&  ^     ^        •  ooi-  ^  ••  i-i 

337.  But  it  wanted  the  solid  support  m  afiihated  societies  which 

rendered  the  Jacobins  so  powerful,^ '"  and  in  the  end  gave 

*  MiCHELET;  Histolre  de  la  Revolution,  ii.  339,  342. 
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tliem   the    entire    command  of  France.       Danton   then    chap. 
attached  himself  to  Marat,  and,  in  conjunction  with  him  ' 

and  Brissot,  drew  up  the  famous  petition  of  the  Champ      ^''^^^ 
de    Mars,  which  prayed    for  the    dethronement  of   the 
King. 

He  was  the  first  leader  of  the  Jacobins  who  rose  to 

24. 

great  eminence  in  the  Revolution.    Born  poor,  he  had  re-  His  cha- 
ceived,  as  he  himself  said,  no  other  inheritance  from  nature  ^^'^ 
than  "  an  athletic  form,  and  the  rude  physiognomy  of  free- 
dom."     He   owed  his  ascendency  not   so   much  to  his 
talents,  though  they  were  great,   nor  to  his  eloquence, 
though  it  was  commanding,  as  to  his  indomitable  energy 
and  dauntless  courage,  which  made  him  rise  superior  to 
every  difficulty,  and  boldly  assume  the  lead  when  others, 
with  perhaps  equal  abilities,  were  beginning  to  sink  under 
apprehension.     As  was  said  of  Lord  Thurlow,  self-con- 
fidence, or,  in  plainer  language,  impudence,  was  the  great 
secret  of  his  success. '"     At  first  ambition  was  the  main- 
spring of  his  actions,  individual  gratification  the  god  of 
his  idolatry :  situated  as  he  was,  he  saw  that  these  objects 
were  to  be  gained  only  by  a  zealous  and  uncompromising 
support  of  the  popular  party,  and  hence  he  was  a  revolu- 
tionist.    But   he   was  ambitious,    not  philanthropic ;    a 
voluptuary,  not  a  fanatic  :  he  looked  to  the  Revolution  as 
the  means  of  making  his  fortune,  not  of  elevating  or  im- 
proving  the  human   race.      Accordingly,    he  was  quite 
willing  to  sell  himself  to  the  court,  if  it  promised  him  M^n^M6m. 
greater  advantages  than  the  popular  side  ;    and  at  one  Sjaroux,^?? 
time  he  received  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  fg^o'^^'jjjfj; 
(£25,000)  from  the  royal  treasury,  to  advocate  measures  Hist.deia 
favoui^able  to  the  interest    of  the  royal  authority  —  an  314.' 
engagement  which,  as   long  as   it   lasted,^  he  faithfidly 

*  "  A  moderate  merit  with  a  large  share  of  impudence  is  more  probable  to  bo 
advanced  than  the  gi-eatest  qualifications  without  it.  The  first  necessary  quali- 
fication of  an  orator  is  impudence,  and,  as  Demosthenes  said  of  action,  the 
second  is  impudence,  and  the  third  is  imitudence.  No  modest  man  ever  did, 
or  ever  will,  make  his  fortune  in  public  assemblies."  —  Lady  M.  Woutley 
Montague,  in  Southeys  edition  of  Cowpcr,  v.  254. 
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CHAP,    kept.'-''      But   when  tlie  cause  of  royalty  was  evidently 

^"'      declining,  and  a  scaffold,  not  a  fortune,  promised  to  be  tlie 

1791.     reward  of  fidelity  to  the  throne,  he  threw  himself  without 

reserve  into  the  arms  of  the  democracy,  and  advocated  the 

most  vehement  and  sanguinary  measures. 

Yet  Dan  ton  was  not  a  mere  bloodthirsty  tyrant.  Bold, 
His  redeem-  Unprincipled,  and  daring,  he  held  that  the  end  in  every 
tiel*^"'^'  case  justified  the  means  ;  that  nothing  was  blamable 
provided  it  led  to  desirable  results  ;  that  nothing  was 
impossible  to  those  who  had  the  courage  to  attempt  it. 
A  starving  advocate  in  1789,  he  rose  in  audacity  and 
eminence  with  the  public  disturbances;  prodigal  in  ex- 
pense and  drowned  in  debt,  he  had  no  chance,  at  any 
period,  even  of  personal  freedom,  but  in  constantly  ad- 
vancing- with  the  fortunes  of  the  Revolution.  Like 
Mirabeau,  he  was  the  slave  of  sensual  passions  ;  like 
him,  he  was  the  terrific  leader,  during  his  ascendency, 
of  the  ruling  class — though  he  shared  the  character,  not 
of  the  patricians  who  commenced  the  Revolution,  but 
of  the  plebeians  who  consummated  its  wickedness.  "  I 
have  never,"  said  Madame  Roland,  "  seen  any  thing 
which  characterised  so  completely  the  ascendant  of  brutal 
passions  and  unbridled  audacity,  scarce  veiled  by  an 
affectation  of  joviality  and  bonhomie.  My  imagination 
constantly  represented  Danton  with  a  poniard  in  his  hand, 
exciting  a  troop  of  assassins ;  or  calling  them,  like  Sarda- 
napalus,  to  the  infamous  orgies  which  were  to  be  the 
reward  of  their  crimes."  But  he  had  no  fanaticism  in  his 
character ;  he  was  not  impelled  to  evil  in  the  search  of 
good.  Self-elevation  was  his  object  throughout ;  when 
that  was  secured,  he  was  not  inaccessible  to  better  feelings. 

*  "Par  les  mains  du  Sieur  Durand,  Danton  avait  rega  plus  de  100,000  ^cus, 
pour  proposer  ou  appuyer  differentes  motions  au  Club  des  Jacobins ;  il  rem- 
plissait  assez  fidelement  les  engagements  qu'il  pi-cnait  a  cet  egard,  en  se  resei'vant 
toujours  la  liberte  d'employer  les  moyens  qu'il  jugeait  les  plus  propres  ^  faire 
passer  ses  motions;  et  sou  moyen  ordinaire  etait  de  les  assaisonner  de  decla- 
mations les  plus  violentes  centre  la  Cour  et  contre  les  Ministres,  pour  qu'on  ne 
le  soup^onn^t  pas  de  leur  etre  vendu." — Bertraxd  de  Molleville,  Memoires, 
i.  354;  Lamartine,  Histoirc  des  Girondins,  i.  139. 
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Inexorable  in  general  measures,  he  was  indulgent,  humane,    chap. 

...  VII 

and  even  generous,  to  individuals  ;  the  author  of  the  mas-  !_ 

sacres  of  the  2d  September,  he  saved  all  those  who  fled      ^''^i- 
to  him,  and  spontaneously  liberated  his  personal  adver- 
saries from  prison.      Individual  elevation,  and  the  safety 
of  his  party,  were  his  ruling  objects— a  revolution  appeared 
a  game  of  hazard,  where  the  stake  was  the  life  of  the 
losing  party  ;    the  strenuous  supporter  of  exterminating 
cruelty  after  the  10th  August,  he  was  among  the  first  to 
recommend  a  return   to  humanity,  after  the   period   of 
danger  was  past.       He  was  so  extravagant  during  the 
period  of  his  greatness  that  he   added   nothing    to  his 
fortune,    and    left    to  the  two   sons   whom    he  left   by 
his  first  marriage    nothing  but  the  humble  inheritance 
of  their  father  at  Arcis-sur-Aube.     These  sons,  terrified 
like  Cromwell's  at  the  celebrity  and  fate  of  tlieir  father, 
retired  after  his  death  to  their  paternal  estate,  which,  i  Lam.  Hist, 
like    their    forefathers,  they  cultivated   with  their  own  339  .^'^"307. 
hands.     They  are  still  unmarried,  and  the  posterity  of  f4°\^7^'jyi'i- 
Danton,  like  that  of  many  other  eminent  men,  is  likely  i-20i. 
soon  to  become  extinct.^ 

Marat  was  the  worst  of  this  band.'"'       Nature  had 

*  Jean  Paul  Marat  was  boi-n  in  1744,  at  Boudiy,  in  the  principality  of  Neuf- 
chatel.  He  was  sprung  of  Calvinistic  parents,  and  bred  to  medicine,  which  he 
studied  at  the  university  of  Edmburgh,  and  in  1774  he  published  in  English, 
in  that  city,  a  pami^hlet  entitled  "  The  Chains  of  Slaveiy."  Subsequently  he 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  established  himself  in  practice  ;  but  he  never  suc- 
ceeded in  his  profession,  and  he  was  soon  obliged  to  accept  a  humble  situation 
as  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  stables  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  which  he  held  for 
twelve  years.  He  left  that  service  in  1789,  and  was  living  in  obscure  lodgings 
and  great  poverty  in  that  city  wlien  the  Revolution  broke  out.  His  learning, 
however,  was  considerable,  his  information  extensive,  and  he  had,  before  that 
con\Tilsion  brought  him  into  notice,  ali'cady  i^ublished  a  great  variety  of  works 
in  different  departments  of  knowledge,  which  indicated  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  studies.  Literature,  science,  philosophy,  criticism,  had  alternately  occu- 
pied his  pen,  and  attested  at  once  his  talents  and  his  perseverance.  But  from 
the  moment  that  popular  passions  got  possession  of  the  public  mind,  he  directed 
the  whole  force  of  his  intellect  to  the  inflaming  of  them  ;  and  he  rapidly  became, 
in  consequence,  one  of  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  dangei'ous  agents  of  the 
Revolution.  In  July  1789  he  began  his  celebrated  journal  "L'Ami  du  Peuple," 
which  he  continued  to  publish  daily  till  his  death  in  1793,  and  whicli  now 
forms  nineteen  volumes,  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of  those  fearful 
times.  He  soon  made  himself  remarkable  in  the  primary  assemblies  which 
every  where  arose  in  Pai'is  after  the  insurrection  of  14th  July,  by  the  vehe- 
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CHAP,  impressed  the  atrocity  of  bis  cliaractcr  on  his  countenance : 
L_  hideous  features,  the  expression  of  a  demon,  revolted  all 

1791.  w]qo   approached  him.       His  talents  were  considerable, 

Biojfphy  ^lis  reading  extensive,  his  industry  indefatigable  ;    and, 

and  cha-  prcvious  to  tlic  llcvolution,  he  had  been  knoM'n  by  a  great 

racter  of         J-  '  JO 

Marat,  Variety  of  writings  on  diiierent  subjects.  But  that  con- 
vulsion at  once  roused  all  tlie  dark  and  malignant  passions 
of  his  nature ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  they  obtain  tlie 
mastery  of  him,  and  so  strongly  was  he  convinced  that 
they  aiforded  the  only  passport  to  success,  that  he  was 
careful  to  depict  himself  in  his  compositions  as  worse  than 
he  really  was.  For  more  than  three  years  his  writings 
incessantly  stimulated  the  people  to  cruelty ;  buried  in 
obscurity,  he  revolved  in  his  mind  the  means  of  augment- 
ing the  victims  of  popular  passion.  So  complete  a  fanatic 
had  he  become,  in  this  respect,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  re- 
commend torture  to  captives,  burning  at  the  stake,  and 
brandin  g  with  red-hot  iron,  as  a  suitable  means  of  satisfying 
the  public  indignation.'"'  The  violence  of  his  language  on 
all  occasions  was  such  as  would  be  incredible,  if  his 
printed  works  did  not  remain  an  enduring  and  damning 
monument  to  attest  it.      "  When  a  man,"  said  he,  "  is  in 

mence  of  liis  language,  and  the  bloody  proscriptions  which  he  from  the  first, 
and  in  the  most  undisguised  manner,  advocated.  So  early  as  August  1789  he 
was  found  there  maintaining,  that  the  Revolution  would  retrograde  unless  eight 
hundred  deputies  in  the  Assembly  were  himg  on  eight  hundred  trees  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  with  Mirabeau  at  the  head  of  them,  as  he  had  ventm-ed 
to  propose  that  the  army  should  be  disbanded,  and  reconstnicted  on  a  new 
principle.  The  minister,  Malouet,  jiroposed  he  should  be  prosecuted  for  this ; 
but  Mirabeau  said,  such  sallies  merited  only  contempt,  and  prevailed  on  the 
Assemblj'  to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day.  The  municipality  of  Paris  after- 
wards ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  and  Lafayette  invested  his  house :  but  Danton 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  escape.  Undeterred  by  these  dangers,  Marat 
continued,  without  intermission,  his  infernal  agitation  in  his  journal,  ever  keep- 
ing a  little  in  advance  of  the  popular  feeling,  and  leading  tlie  people  on  to  com- 
mit atrocities,  by  previously  accustoming  them  to  hear  of  them.  At  first  he 
was  hooted  down,  and  hissed  at  the  doors  of  the  clubs  and  primary  assemblies, 
when  he  had  concluded  his  sanguinary  harangues  :  but  he  went  on  without 
being  deteri'ed  either  by  danger  or  obloquy,  well  knowing  that  the  progress  of 
a  revolution  is  ever  onward;  and  ere  long  his  demands  for  proscriptions  were 
received  with  thunders  of  applause. — See  Biof/raphie  Unlverselle,  xxvi.  556,  560. 
(Marat  ;)  and  Michelet,  Ilistoire  de  la  Revolution,  ii.  389,  392. 

*  "  Ce  n'est  pas  seulement  un  jugemcnt  severe,  une  punition  exemplaire,  que 
Marat  appella  sur  ceux  qu'il  accuse  :  la  mort  ne  lui  suflBrait  pas.     Son  imagina- 
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want  of  every  thing,  lie  lias  a  right  to  tear  from  his  neigh-    chap. 

bour  his  superfluities  ;    rather  than  perish  of  famine,  he  '- 

has  a  right  to  murder  and  devour  his  quivering  flesh.  ^''^^• 
Whatever  disorder  such  acts  may  create,  it  does  not  more 
disturb  the  order  of  nature  than  when  a  wolf  tears  in 
pieces  a  sheep.  Pity  is  entirely  a  fictitious  sentiment  :  if 
you  never  speak  to  a  man  of  gentleness  or  mildness,  he 
will  never  know  what  they  are.'"'"""  Nor  was  falsehood 
awanting  to  support  these  atrocious  suggestions  :  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  constantly  made  use  of  by  him,  to  work 
the  people  up  to  such  a  state  of  frenzy  as  to  be  ready 
for  their  adoption.  There  was  nothing  too  absurd  for 
him  to  say,  or  them  to  believe,  provided  it  fell  in  with 
the  prevailing  passion  of  the  moment.t  In  vain  repeated 
accusations  were  directed  against  him  ;  flying  from  one 
subterraneous  abode  to  another,  he  still  continued  his  in- 
fernal agitation  of  the  public  mind.  Terror  was  his 
constant  engine  for  attaining  his  objects.  His  principle 
was,  that  there  was  no  safety  but  in  destroying  the  whole 
enemies  of  the  Revolution  ;  he  was  repeatedly  heard  to 
say,  that  there  would  be  no  security  to  the  state  till  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  heads  had  fallen.  He  was 
not  venal :  inveterate  fanaticism,  the  lust  of  power,  the 
thirst  for  blood,  were  his  motives  of  action.  The  Revolu- 
tion produced  many  men  who  carried  into  execution  more 
sanguinary  measures,  none  who  exercised  so  powerful  an 

tion  est  avide  de  supplices ;  il  lui  faudrait  des  buchers,  des  incendies,  des 
inutilations  atroces.  Marquez-les  d'un  fer  chaud,  coupez-leur  les  pouces,  fendez- 
leur  la  langue,"  &c.  —  Michelet,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution,  ii.  377,  (an  ultra 
republican  writer.)  See  for  an  entire  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  LAmi  du 
Peuple,  No.  327,  p.  3,  1st  Jan.  1791;  No.  351,  p.  8,  25th  Jan.  1791;  No.  305,  p. 
7,  9th  Dec.  1790;  No.  325,  p.  4,  30th  Dec.  1790. 

*  Projet  d'une  Constitution,  p.  7;  Marat,  su7-  I'Uomme,  i.  165. 

+  "  Lafayette  a  fait  fabriquer  dans  le  faubourg  St  Antoine  quinzc  mille  taba- 
tieres  qui  portent  son  portrait.  Jo  prie  les  bons  citoyens  qui  pourront  sen 
procurer  de  les  briser.  On  y  trouvera,  je  suis  sdr,  Ic  mot  m6me  du  grand 
eomplot."  —  L'Ami  du  Peuple,  No.  319,  Dec.  23,  1790.  "Louis  XVL  plcure  a 
chaudes  larmes  des  sottises  que  lui  fait  faii-e  rAutrichicnne." — •  No.  320.  "  La 
Heine  a  donne  tant  do  cocardes  blanches  que  le  ruban  l)lanc  a  cncheri  dc  trois 
sous  I'aulne.  La  chose  est  sCirc — Marat  la  tient  d'uuc  fiUc  dc  la  Bertin  (mai'- 
chandc  de  modes  -X  la  Reuic.)"—  No.  321,  p.  4. 
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CHAP,    influence  in  recommendino;  them.      lie  liad  tliat  neiTOus 

yrr  ....  .... 

irritability  of  constitution,  which  in  troubled  times  often 


1 7s)i.  produces  at  once  pity  for  individual  suffering  and  inexorable 
general  cruelty.  He  said  himself,  that  "he  could  not  with- 
out pain  sec  an  insect  suffer :  but  he  could  without  scruple 
annihilate  a  world."'"  It  was  the  same  with  Napoleon 
and  Danton :  it  is  the  nature  of  all  fanaticism,  whether  in 
religion  or  politics,  to  engender  such  a  character.  But  more 
than  all  his  compeers,  Marat  trusted  to, and  advocated  blood 
as  the  remedy  for  all  evils,  the  means  of  overthrowing  all 
1  R  opposition,  and  thence  his  prodigious  and  fatal  influence. 

roux,  37._     Death  cut  him  short  in  the  midst  of  his  relentless  career  ; 
187.  Lac.i.  the  hand  of  female  heroism  prevented  his  falling  a  victim 
220.     '°'^'  to  the  savage  exasperation  which  he  had  so  large  a  share 
in  arousing.^ 

St  Just  was  born  at  Decize,  in  the  Nivernois,  in  1768, 
Birthand  tho  SOU  of  a  clievalicr  of  St  Louis,  but  not  noble,  wdio 
of  St  Just!  lived  near  Noyon.  He  received  the  elements  of  his  edu- 
cation at  Soissous,  and  was  early  distinguished  by  his 
intense  application,  and  the  vehement  ardour  with  which 
he  pursued  whatever  he  undertook.  Ambitious  of  dis- 
tinction, he  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
though  still  a  youth,  the  moment  that  it  broke  out ;  and 
so  desirous  was  he  of  entering  on  the  career  of  public  life 
that  he  introduced  himself  by  stealth,  in  1791,  when 
under  the  legal  age,  to  the  Electoral  Assembly  of  Chauny, 
from  w^iich  he  was  expelled  as  soon  as  the  deception  was 
discovered.  He  afterwards  was  elected,  from  the  violence 
of  his  democratic  principles,  adjutant-major  in  a  legion  of 
the  national  guard,  and  in  1792  was  chosen  deputy  to 
the  Convention  for  the  department  of  the  Aisne.  From 
that  time  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Robespierre,, 
and  adopted  more  thoroughly  the  principles  of  that 
remarkable  man  than  any  other  member  of  the  Convention. 

*  "  En  presence  de  la  nature  et  dc  la  douleur,  Marat  devenait  tres  faible ; 
il  ne  pouvait,  dit-il,  voir  souffrii'  un  insecte,  mais  seiil  avec  son  ecritoire,  il  eilt 
aneanti  le  monde." — Michelet,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution,  ii.  346. 
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At  once  an  ardent  fanatic  and  a  sanguinary  despot,  St    chap. 

Just,  in  conjunction  with  Robespierre,  directed  his  whole  1_ 

efforts  to  two  objects — the  destruction  of  all  the  enemies      i79i. 
of  democracy,  and  the  centraUsation  of  all  its  powers  in  j^.^  ^a.^ 
the  hands  of  a  few.     He  trusted  nothing  to  reason  among  racter. 
the  people,  still  less  to  virtue  in  public  men ;  but  con- 
stantly urged  the  necessity  of  destroying  all  the  enemies 
of  the  Revolution.     Terror  was  his  engine,  as  the  only 
means  either  of  private  safety  or  national  regeneration  ; 
death  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  produced.     He 
always  maintained,  that  abuses  would  never  cease  as  long 
as  the  King  and  a  single  man  of  the  noblesse  lived.     "  I 
insist,"   said  he,   "that  the  whole   Bourbons  should  be 
banished,  except  the  King,  who  should  be  kept,  you  know 
luJiy.     Let  hatred  of  kings  mingle  with  the  blood  of  the 
people."     To  excite  their  rage,  he  fabricated  the  most 
audacious  lies,  as,  that  in  1788  Louis  XVI.  had  massacred 
eight  thousand  victims  in  Paris  alone,  and  hung  fifteen 
thousand  smugglers,  and   that   the   bodies  found  every 
morning  in  the  Seine  were  those  of  the  persons  who  had 
been  strangled  the  preceding  night  in  prison  by  the  King's 
orders.     Falsehood  to  excite  his  adherents,  death  to  inti- 
midate his  adversaries,  were  his  two  w^eapons,  as  they  are 
those  of  all  men  in  the  last  stages  of  religious  or  political 
fanaticism.     Wrapt  up  in  ambition,  he  was  above  the 
sordid  desire  of  wealth,  but  not  insensible  to  other  passions. 
He  loved  women,  had  an  elegant  figure,  and  affected  the 
ancient  polish  of  manners  ;  but  a  dark  melancholic  conn-  ^  Biographie 
tenance,  and  a  profusion  of  lank  black  hair,  revealed  at  xxxix.  604, 
once  to  the  spectator  the  unrelenting  fanatic  of  the  nine-  jusL) 
teenth  century.^ 

But  aU  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  sink  into  insignifi- 

2,9 

cance  before  their  ruler  and  despot,  Francis  Maximilien  Early Vears 
Robespierre.     This  extraordinary  man,  whose  name  will  tk.t  of"''''" 
never  be  forgotten,  was  born  at  Arras  in  1759,  the  son  of  RoWierre. 
an  obscure  procurator  in  that  town,  who,  being  ruined  by 
dissipation,  had  fled  to  Cologne  to  avoid  his  creditors, 
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CHAP,    where  lie  set  up  a  Frcncli  scliool ;  and  who  remoYcd  from 
^"'      thence  to  America,  where  he  was  never  more  heard  of. 


^'^^-  His  mother,  Marie  Josepliinc  Caneaii,  the  daughter  of  a 
brewer,  died  when  INlaximilien  was  only  nine  years  of  age, 
leaving  her  young  family  totally  destitute.  Young  Robes- 
pierre was  succoured  in  this  extremity  by  the  Bishop  of 
Arras,  who  procured  for  him  a  bursary  at  the  College  of 
Louis  le  Grand  at  Paris,  and  paid  for  his  board  there, 
while  the  Abbe  Proyart,  its  principal,  received  him  in  the 
kindest  manner.  His  progress  in  classical  knowledge 
was  respectable,  and  he  is  marked,  from  the  year  1772 
to  1775,  as  one  of  the  most  promising  students  of  the 
college.  On  leaving  that  seminary  he  studied  law,  and 
set  up  as  an  advocate  in  his  native  town  of  Arras  ;  but 
his  success  was  not  remarkable,  as  the  turn  of  his  mind 
was  always  towards  principle  and  speculation  rather  than 
business.  Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  these,  his  earliest 
expedition  from  college  was  to  make  a  pilgrimage  on  foot 
of  thirty  miles  to  see  Rousseau,  at  Ermonville,  then  the 

1  Robes-  •'  1        •         •  1      •       .  •  TT       •         1 

pierre,Mem.  objcct  of  his  most  euthusiastic  admn-ation.  Havmg  been 
Biog.  Univ.  appointed  a  member,  by  the  Bishop,  of  the  criminal 
m^'Mich!  tribunal  of  xVrras,  he  suffered  so  much  pain  on  being 
Sv.'its'ig.  obhged  to  condemn  an  assassin  to  death,  that  he  resigned 
the  situation.^ 

His  first  appearance  in  public  was  still  more  remark- 

His  prize     able,  considering  the  career  which  ultimately  awaited  him. 

ETn       The  academy  of  Metz  having,  in  1784,  proposed  a  prize 

*78*-         for  the  best  essay  on  an  existing  law  in  France,  which 

affixed  to  his  whole  family  the  infamy  of  a  criminal's 

condemnation  to  the  scaffold,  Robespierre  engaged  in  the 

competition,  and  carried  off  a  prize  of  four  hundred  francs 

for  his  composition.     He  was  strongly  urged  to  try  his 

fortune  by  a  young  friend  destined  to  future  celebrity,  and 

who  afterwards  became  his  colleague  in  the  Committee  of 

Pubhc  Salvation — Carnot.'""    Carried  away  by  the  philan- 

*  "  '  Eci-is/  me  dit-il,  (Caniot,)  '  avec  toute  I'ardeur  de  ton  tme  patriotique : 
gi-ave  eu  lettres  de  sang  les  yerites  que  tu  vas  dii-e  a  tes  concitoj-ens ;  et  arrache 
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tliropic  feelings  then  so  generally  prevalent,  wliicli  nsliered    chap. 
in,  in  such  deceitful  colours,  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution,      ^"' 
Robespierre  went  a  step  further,  and  eloquently  contended      i^'si- 
for  the  total  abolition  of  capital  ptmishments  in  all  cases. 
Thus  the  most  sanguinary  despot  known  in  modern  times 
owed  his  education,  and  preservation  from  destitution,  to 
the  benevolence  of  two  kind-hearted  ecclesiastics  ;  he  made 
his  first  pilgrimage  as  a  youth  to  see  the  celebrated  phi-  i  n^^^^. 
lanthropist,  J.  J.  Rousseau  ;  he  resigned  his  first  judicial  ^j"^^  039 
appointment  from  the  pain  he  suffered  on  pronouncing  J]"^;;^^?^' 
sentence  of  death  on  a  murderer ;  and  made  his  first  appear-  Mich.  Hist, 
ance  in  life  by  an  essay  in  which  he  eloquently  contended  li.  319. 
for  the  abolition,  in  all  cases,  of  capital  punishments.^- 

The  first  cause  in  which  Robespierre  gained  any  dis- 
tinction was  one  against  the  sheriffs  of  St  Omer,  in  which  His  first  ap- 
he  pronounced  a  glowing  eulogium  on  the  virtues  and  puWk  iffe.'^ 
patriotism  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  whom  he  was  hereafter  to 
be  the  cruellest  enemy  ;  and  soon  after  he  acquired  a 
great  reputation  with  the  popular  party,  by  a  violent 
memorial  against  the  superior  council  of  Artois.  This 
procured  for  him  a  place  in  the  States-general  in  1789, 
from  which  period  his  biography  is  written  in  the  annals 
of  France.  When  he  first  entered  the  Assembly,  how- 
ever, he  had  so  little  the  command  of  language,  that  it 

ait  mains  une  vtctwie  a  cet  afireux  prejuge — tu  seras  bien  paye.'  " — Memoires  de 
Robespierre,  i.  239. 

*  RobespieiTe's  motto  for  this  Essay  was  the  line  of  Virgil — 

"  Quid  hoc  genus  hominum  1  quseve  hunc  tarn  barbara  morem 
Permittet  patria  ? " 

Lacretelle  wrote  an  article  in  the  Mercure  de  France  on  this  composition 
when  it  appeared,  in  which  ho  bestowed  on  it  the  highest  commendations. 
"  Son  ouvrage,"  said  he,  "  sera  lu  avec  iuteret,  et  obtiendra  une  attention 
honorable. — II  est  rempli  de  vues  saines  et  de  traits  d'une  eloquence  simple, 
d'un  talent  heureux  et  \Tai.  On  en  concevra  encore  plus  d'esperauces,  quand 
on  saura  que  I'auteui-,  voue  k  la  profession  d'avocat,  plaidait  sa  premiere  cause 
dans  le  temps  ou  il  ecrivait  ce  discours." — Mercure  de  France,  Sept.  29,  1784,  in 
Memoires  de  Robespierre,  i.  Pieces  Just.  B,  p.  229. 

In  this  Essay  Robespien-e  observed,  speaking  of  the  family  of  a  condemned 
criminal : — "Avcc  I'innocence  il.s  ont  encore  les  droits  les  plus  touchants  a  la 
commiseration  de  leurs  concitoycns.  C'est,  par  excmplc,  une  famille  desolee, 
^  qui  Ton  ai-rache  son  chef  et  son  appui  pour  le  trainer  il  I't'chafaud  :  on  juge 
qu'cllc  serait  trop  heui'euso  si  elle  n'avait  quo  ce  mallicur  a  jjlcurer — on  la 
dovouc  ellc-m6me  A  un  opprobre  etcruel.      Les  infortunes ! — avec  toute  la 
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CHAP,    was  witli  difficulty  he  could  put  a  few  words  together. 
^"-      The  Abbe  Maury  on  one  occasion  made  the  whole  mem- 
1^91-      bers  laugh  by  the  ironical  proposal  that  his  speech  should 
be  printed.     It  was  only  by  indomitable   and  indefati- 
gable perseverance  that  he  surmounted  these  defects,  and 
at  length  acquired  the  power  of  ready  elocution.    In  those 
days  he  was  miserably  poor,  lodged  in  an  obscure  room 
in  the  Rue  du  Saintonge  in  the  Marais,  and  dined  at 
sixpence  a-day.     The  Assembly  having  ordered  a  general 
mourning  for  the  death  of  Franklin,  the  future  dictator 
of  France  had  no  resource  but  to  borrow  a  coat  so  much 
too  large  for  him  that  the  M'hole  Assembly  burst  into 
laughter  when  he  appeared  in  it.*     Still  he  adhered  to 
his  repugnance  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  was  found 
in  1791  warmly  and  eloquently  supporting,  in  the  National 
Assembly,  a  proposal  for  the  total  abolition  of  capital 
punishments.f    He  was  not  re-elected  into  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  in  consequence  of  the  self-denying  ordinance, 
which  he  himself  had  passed  ;  but  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Jacobin  Club  during  all  the  time  of  its  sitting, 
iBiog.Univ.  and  in  that  way  exercised  an  unseen,  but  most  effective 
iss."^  mS:  control,  both  over  the  proceedings  of  that  Assembly,  and 
Rev!it323.  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  at  its  close  overturned  the 
throne,^ 

seusibilite  d'une  ^me  honnete,  ils  sont  reduits  k  soutenir  tout  le  poids  de  cette 
peine  horrible,  que  le  scelerat  pcut  seul  soutenir.  lis  n'oseut  plus  lever  les 
jeux,  de  penv  de  lire  le  mepris  sur  le  visage  de  tous  ceux  qui  les  en^dronnent : 
tous  les  dedaignont ;  tous  les  corps  les  repoussent ;  toutes  les  families  craignent 
de  se  souiller  de  leur  alliance ;  la  societe  entiere  les  abandonne,  ct  les  laisse 
dans  une  solitude  affreuse.  L'amitie  meme  ue  pent  exister  pour  eux.  Eufin, 
lem-  situation  est  si  terrible,  quelle  fait  piti^  a  ceux  memes  qui  en  sont  les 
auteurs  :  on  les  plaint  du  mepris  qu'on  sent  poiu-  eux,  ct  on  continue  de  les 
fletrii- ;  on  plouge  le  couteau  dans  le  coeur  de  ces  victimes  innocentes,  mais  ce 
n'est  pas  sans  etre  un  peu  emu  de  leurs  cris.  Le  cri  matemel,  les  prieres  de 
rinnocence,  les  supplications  de  la  beaute,  I'interessante  voix  de  l'amitie,  les 
services,  les  vertus,  les  talents— tout  ce  qui  pent  dmouvoir  le  occur  de  rhomme 
est  employe  contre  le  cours  de  la  justice.  On  est  plus  consteme  de  la  venge- 
ance que  du  crime.  D'ou  vient  de  si  gi'ands  desordi-es  1  Cest  que  la  punition 
est  plus  a  craindre  que  le  crime." — £ssai  rfc  Robespierre,  1784;  Mcmoires  de 
Robespierre,  ii.  320,  331. 

*  "  Nil  habet  infelix  paupcrtas  durius  in  se 

Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit." — Juvenal,  iii.  154. 
t  Ante,  Chap.  vi.  §  75. 


33. 

•ac- 
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Of  all  the  characters  which  the  Revolution  produced,    chap. 
Robespierre  was  by  far  the  most  remarkable,  and  without      ^"' 
the  details  now  given  of  his  previous  life,  his  character      i^si. 
would  be  altogether  inexpHcable.     No  one  has  been  so  HiscSrac- 
much  disfigured  in  representation  and  description  by  con-  V'''  '''^^  ^''''^ 

, .  P  ,  .  ^  "^  disfigured 

temporary  annalists  or  every  description — a  peculiarity  not  ^y  his  con- 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  he  nearly  destroyed  ^™^°'^*"^^* 
them  all,  and  had  wellnigh  succeeded,  before  his  fall,  in 
guillotining  the  greatest  and  most  eminent  men  of  all 
parties  in  France.  But  a  calm  retrospect  of  his  career 
will  at  once  show  to  what  his  extraordinary  rise  and  long- 
continued  power  was  owing,  and  reconcile  the  otherwise 
incomprehensible  contradictions  of  his  character. 

Robespierre  was  a  great,  nay,  in  some  respects,  he  was 
a  good  man  ;  but  he  was  a  sanguinary  bigot,  a  merciless  hjs  cha'r 
fanatic.  His  talents  were  of  the  very  higliest  order;  his  clo-  prLdpie 
quence,  after  by  practice  and  perseverance  he  had  acquired 
the  command  of  language,  was  condensed,  his  reasoning 
powerful,  his  intellect  cool,  his  sagacity  great,  his  perse- 
verance unconquerable.  His  disposition  was  of  that 
peculiar  kind  which  affords  the  only  sure  foundation  for 
lasting  popularity  with  the  people.  He  adhered  steadily 
to  principle,  and  constantly  appealed  to  it.  There  was 
no  shuffling  or  tergiversation  about  him  ;  he  was  ever  the 
same.  His  doctrines  were  simple,  flattering  to  the  many, 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  every  capacity.  He  maintained 
that  the  multitude  can  do  no  wrong  :  "  que  le  peuple  est 
toiijours  hon,  le  magistrat  toujours  corruptible  ;""•'  that 
they  are  the  fountain  of  all  power,  and  that  by  their 
delegates  alone  it  should  ever  be  exercised.  It  was  to 
effect  this  object  that  he  strove  to  destroy  all  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  because  he  was  convinced  it  would  not 
be  attained  otherwise ;  but  his  ultimate  object  was  equahty 
and  social  happiness.  Philosophers  and  statesmen  will 
probably  be  inclined  to  dispute  these  first  i)rincii)les,  and 
deduce   many   arguments    against   them   from   his    own 

*  His  own  words. — Buonarotti,  Conspiration  de  liahcenf,  i.  273. 
VOL.  IT.  K 
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CHAP,  career ;  but  none  can  deny  to  Robespierre  tlic  merit  of 
'  having  steadily  adhered  to  them  in  his  reasonings,  and 
17.91.  followed  them  out  with  invincible  constancy  in  his  con- 
duct. Adopting  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  day,  that 
the  end  will  justify  the  means,  he  went  steadily  on 
destroying  every  one  who  thwarted  the  popular  will, — of 
which  he  considered  himself,  and  with  reason,  as  tlie  true 
incarnation, — till  he  liad  wellnigh  annihilated  the  whole 
intellect  and  virtue  of  France.  Napoleon  did  not  prose- 
cute savage  warfare  for  the  external  glory  of  the  republic 
with  more  vigour  and  perseverance,  than  Robespierre  did 
internal  massacre  to  exterminate  its  domestic  enemies  ; 
and  the  extraordinary  success  and  long-continued  power 
of  both  proved  that  each  had  rightly  judged  the  popular 
mind  in  his  own  day — that  thc}^  both  marched,  as  Napo- 
leon said,  "  with  the  opinion  of  five  millions  of  men." 
No  man  in  troubled  times  ever  rose  to  lasting  greatness 
but  by  steady  and  courageous  adherence  to  principle.  In 
this  view  Robespierre's  character  and  career  possess  an 
interest  and  an  importance  far  beyond  what  can  belong  to 
any  individual,  how  eminent  soever.  He  was  the  incar- 
nation of  a  principle,  the  touchstone  of  a  system.  And 
that  principle  was  the  natural  innocence  of  man — that 
system,  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 

Although,  however,  the  public  career  of  Robespierre 

Hispersonai  was  thus  thc  mauful  assertion  of  a  principle,  and  its  results 

aK'eak!   a  recluctio  ad  absurdum  of  its  doctrines  ;  yet  a  close 

nesses.        examination  reveals  in  him,  in  addition  to  his  unrelenting 

cruelty,  many  of  the  weaknesses,  some  of  the  littlenesses, 

of  humanity.     Unlike  INIirabeau  and  Danton,  he  owed 

nothing  to  physical  strength,  or  the  ascendant  of  manner. 

Ungainly  in  appearance,  with  a  feeble  voice  and  vulgar 

accent,  he  owed  his  elevation   chiefly  to   the  inflexible 

obstinacy  and   dauntless  moral  courage  with  which  he 

maintained  his  opinions,  at  a  time  when  the  popular  cause 

had  lost  many  of  its  supporters.     But  under  the  mask  of 

patriotism  was  concealed  the  working  of  other  and  less 
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worthy  feelings.     Yanitj,  terror,  and  revenge  exercised  a    chap. 
powerful  influence  over  his  mind.     His  hatred  was  im-      ^^^' 
placable  ;  it  fell  with  unmitigated  furj  on  his  nearest  and      I'^i- 
dearest  relations.'"'   Cautious  in  conduct,  slow  but  implac- 
able in  revenge,  he  avoided  the  perils  which  proved  fatal 
to  so  many  of  his  adversaries,  and  ultimately  established 
himself  on  their  ruin.     Insatiable  in  his  thirst  for  blood, 
he  disdained  the  more  vulgar  passion   for  money  :    no 
bribes  from  the  court  ever  sullied  his  hands  ;  at  a  time 
when  he  disposed  of  the  life  of  every  man  in  France,  he 
resided  in  a  small  apartment,  the  only  luxury  of  which 
consisted  in  images  of  his   figure,   and  the   number  of 
mirrors    which   in    every   direction    reflected   his  form. 
While  the  other  leaders  of  the  populace  aflfected  a  squahd 
dress  and  dirty  linen,  he  alone  appeared  in  elegant  attire. 
His  countenance  had  something  in  it  which  was  repulsive  ; 
he  was  pale,  inclining  to  a  livid  hue,   and  was  deeply 
marked  by  the  smallpox.     His  smile  was  painful,  and  at 
times  Satanic ;  a  convulsive  quiver  of  the  lips,  whenever 
he  was  strongly  agitated,  often  gave  a  frightfid  expres- 
sion to  his  countenance.     An  austere  life,  a  reputation 
for  incorruptibility,  a   total   disregard  of  human  suff'er- 
ing,  preserved  his  ascendency  with  the  fanatical  supporters 
of  liberty,  even  though  he  had  little  in  common  with  them, 
and  though  there  was  an  elevation  of  purpose  in  his 
cruelty  to  which  they  were  strangers.      He  had  great 
designs  in  view  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  edifice, 
after   three   hundred   thousand  heads   had  fallen.     His 
visions  were  of  an  innocent  republic,  with  equal  fortunes 
arising  out  of  the  sea  of  blood.     But  it  was  in  general  mea- 
sures only  that  he  was  pliilanthropic;  to  individuals  he  was 
merciless  and  cruel  in  the  extreme.     He  was  more  con- 
sistent than  Danton,  but  less  humane  :  he  never  aban- 

*  "  Que  cettc  passion  de  la  liainc  doit  ctrc  affrcusc,  puisqu'clle  vous  aveugle 
au  point  de  me  calomnier  aupres  de  mcs  amis.  Votre  haine  pour  moi  est  trop 
aveugle  pour  ne  pas  sc  porter  sur  tout  ce  qui  me  tcnioignera  qiielque  interSt." 
— La  Citoycnne  Kobespierre  a  son  frire,  18  Mess.  Ann.  ii.  Papicrs  Incdits 
trouves  chez  Robespierre,  ii.  114. 
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CHAP,    doncd  a  principle,  but  he  never  saved  a  friend.     It  was 

^"-      Iiard  to  say  whether  his  supporters,  or  his  enemies,  fell 

^791.     fastest  beneath  the  scythe  of  his  ambition.     His  terrible 

career  is  a  proof  how  little,  in  popular  commotions,  even 

domineering  vices  are  ultimately  to  be  relied  on  ;  and 

how  completely  indomitable  perseverance,  and  a  steady 

adherence  to  popular  principles,  can  supply  the  want  of 

1  Roland,  i.  all  other  qualities.     The  approach  of  death  unveiled  his 

298.  Barba-       j  wcakucss  :  hc  was  the  perfection  of  moral  courage, 

roux,  b.i,t)4.  ^  .   ■,       1   ,  If  -nri 

Mig.  i.  217.  but  not  equally  distinguished  by  personal  hrmness.     VV  hen 
Cony.  i.  74.  succcss  was  liopclcss,  liis  boldncss  deserted  him  ;  and  the 
M^ml'iie.  assassin  of  thousands  met  his  fate  with  a  vacillation  that 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  his  previous  career.^ 
The  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
ciub^fthe  were  Chabot,  Bazire,  and  Merlin  ;  but  it  was  not  there 
Jacobins.     ^^^^^  ^i^gj^.  ^,^^Y  influence  lay.     The  clubs  of  the  Jacobins 
and  the  Cordehers  were  the  pillars  of  their  authority  ; 
in  the  first,  Robespierre,  Billaud  Vareuncs,  and  CoUot 
d'Herbois,  ruled  with    absolute   SM'ay ;    the   latter   was 
under  the  dominion  of  Danton,  Carrier,  Desmouhns,  and 
Fabre  d'Eglantine.     Robespierre  was  excluded  from  the 
Assembly  by  the  self-denying  ordinance  M'hich  he  himself 
had  proposed  ;  but  he  had  acquired  an  omnipotent  sway 
at  the  Jacobins',  by  the  extravagance  of  his  opinions,  the 
condensed  energy  of  his  language,  and  his  reputation  for 
integrity,  which  had  already  acquired  for  him  the  surname 
of  the   Incorruptible.      The  extensive  galleries,  erected 
round  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  gave  the  most  unruly 
and  violent  of  their  body  constant  access  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, where   they  never  failed   to   cheer  on  their  own 
partisans  as  loudly  as  they  drowned  by  clamour  the  few- 
remaining  friends   of  order  or  regular  government.     In 
the    Faubourg   St    Antoine,   the   brewer  Santcrre,   well 
known   in   the   bloodiest   days  of  the  Revolution,  had 
obtained  an  undisputed  ascendency ;   while  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris,  elected  according  to  the  new  system,  by 
the  universal  sufii-age  of  the  inhabitants,  had  fallen,  as 
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might  bave  been  anticipated,  into  the  hands  of  the  most    chap. 
violent  and  least  respectable  of  the  demagogues.     The 


importance  of  this  body  was  not  at  first  perceived;  but      ^'^^' 
possessing,  as  it  did,  the  means  of  rousing  at  pleasure  the  J,?'^*^  ^74!^ 
strength  of  the  capital,  it  soon  acquired  a  preponderating  xMj'jg^il 
influence,  and  was  enabled  to  enthral  a  government  which  TouI.  li.  93. 
the  armies  of  Europe  sought  in  vain  to  subdue.^ 

It  is  admitted  by  the  republican  writers,  that  at  this 
period  the  King  and  Queen  were  sincerely  inclined  to  views  of  the 
support  the  constitution.^  In  truth,  Louis  had  great  peS 
hopes  of  its  success  ;  and  though  he  was  not  insensible  to  ^Th.ii.365. 
its  faults,  and  desked  its  modification  in  several  parti- 
culars, yet  he  trusted  to  time,  and  the  returning  good 
sense  of  the  nation,  to  effect  these  changes,  and  was 
resolved  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  The  Queen  participated 
in  the  same  sentiments,  and,  from  the  comparative  tran- 
quilKty  of  the  last  year,  began  to  entertain  sanguine  hopes 
that  the  anarchy  of  the  nation  might  at  length  be  stilled. 
The  establishment  of  the  Constitutional  Guard,  eighteen 
hundred  strong,  for  the  service  of  the  palace,  since  the 
King  had  accepted  the  constitution,  gave  them  the  shadow 
at  least  of  independence.  Louis's  ministers  were  far, 
however,  from  entertaining  such  sanguine  sentiments ;  and 
Bertrand  de  Molleville,  in  particular,  strongly  expressed 
to  him  his  opinion  in  private,  that  the  royal  prerogative 
was  so  abridged,  under  the  new  constitution,  that  it  could 
not  possibly  exist  for  any  length  of  time. — "  M.  Bertrand," 
replied  the  simple-hearted  monarch,  "there  are  many 
things  in  the  constitution  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prevent — which  I  would  wish  to  see  altered ;  but  the  time 
for  that  is  past :  I  have  sworn  to  maintain  it,  and  main- 
tain it  I  will.     Nay,  I  am  convinced  that  a  sincere  and  f.^'ampan. 

.  II.  '261. 

honest  endeavour  to  abide  by  it,  in  all  respects,  is  the  Bert,  deia 
best  way  to  open  the  eye  of  the  nation  to  its  defects.  23!  ■'^'"'"'' 
Courage,  M.  Bertrand! — all  may  yet  be  well.""^ 

The  constitution  having  vested  in  the  King  the  power 
of  forming  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  his  person  and 
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CHAP,  family,  he  commeuccd,  soon  after  tlie  meeting  of  the 

^"'  Legislative  Assembly,  the  formation  of  it.      This  was  a 

^''^^-  matter  of  extreme  delicacy,  for  both  the  national  guard 

FomS'ion  ^^^^^  ^lic  pcoplc  of  Paris  were  excessively  jealous  of  the 

of  thecou-  inilucnce,  all  but  unbounded,  which  they  had  long  enjoyed 

stitutional  '  "^  1       •  1        •  1 

guard  of  the  jjy  tho  possossiou  of  tlic  Kmg  s  Dcrson,  and  viewed  with 
"'^*  undisguised  aversion  any  measures  which  might  even  tend 
to  render  him  independent  of  them.  In  the  hope  of 
reconciling  all  difficidties,  and  at  the  same  time  taking 
advantage  of  the  revived  sentiments  of  loyalty  which  had 
been  awakened  in  the  rural  districts,  especially  of  the 
south  and  west  of  France,  Louis  determined  to  have  the 
National  and  Constitutional  Guards  always  in  equal 
numbers  in  the  service  of  the  palace,  and  to  choose  the 
latter  from  the  provinces,  in  the  proportion  of  three  or 
four  from  each  department.  This  plan  was  well-conceived 
in  appearance,  from  the  obvious  justice  on  which  it  was 
founded;  but,  like  all  other  conciliatory  measures  attempted 
during  a  period  of  general  excitement,  it  discontented  both 
parties.  It  was  soon  discovered  that,  though  it  contained 
several  violent  revolutionists,  sent  from  the  departments 
having  that  tendency,  the  great  majority  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Guard  was  faithful  to  the  King ;  and  old  INIarshal 
Brissac,  its  commander,  was  so  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
It  excited,  in  consequence,  from  the  very  first,  the  most 
violent  jealousies  in  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  inso- 
much that  an  insurrection  among  the  latter  would  infal- 
libly have  broken  out,  if  the  King  had  not  constantly 
admitted  them  to  the  interior  service  of  the  palace,  and 
used  his  utmost  efforts  with  the  officers  on  both  sides  to 
1  Bert,  de  prescrvo  a  good  understanding  between  them.  But  the 
i.  153, 15"'  reconciliation  was  seeming  only,  and  the  discord  ere  long 
?i!34it35o'.  broke  out,  with  fatal  effects  to  the  King  and  the  whole 
royal  family.^ 

The  first  serious  contest  of  the  New  Assembly  was  with 
the  emigrants  and  the  clergy.  By  one  flagrant  act  of 
injustice,  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  left  the  seeds  of 
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permanent  discord  between  tlie  revolutionary  party  and    chap 
the  clmrch.     The  sufferers  naturally  were  indefatigable  in 


VII. 


their  endeavours  to   rouse  the  people  to  support  their      i'^^- 
cause.    The  bishops  and  priests  exerted  all  their  influence  veheSent 
to  stimulate  the  country  population  ;  and  they  succeeded,  JfTh"*"'* 
especially  in  the  western  provinces,  in  producing  a  most  ^^^'^i'^^- 
powerful  sensation.     Circular  letters  were  despatched  to 
the  cures  of  the  parishes,  and  instructions  generally  trans- 
mitted to  the  people.     The  constitutional  clergy  were  Oct.  6. 
there  represented  as  irregular  and  unholy ;    their  per- 
formance of  the  sacraments  impious  and  nugatory  ;  mar- 
riage   by   them    as    nothing    but    concubinage  ;    divine  i  jjj^^  p^^., 
vengeance   as   likely   to   foUow  an  attendance  on  their  ?,"•  77, 93. 

O  J  _  Deux  Amis, 

service.       Roused    by   these   representations,   the   rural  vi.  357, 359. 

F  6rn  Gr6S 

population  in  the  districts  of  Calvados,  Gevaudan,  and  Mem.  i.  32. 
La  Vendee,  broke  into  open  disturbances.^ 

Brissot  proposed  to  take  instant  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures with  the  dissident  clergy  and  refractory  emigrants.  Argument 
"  Every  method  of  conciUation,"  said  Isnard,  "  with  these  and  othe°rs 
classes  is  useless  :  what  effect  has  followed  all  your  emjrantf 
former  indulgence  towards  them  ?  Their  audacity  has  ^'=*-  ■^^• 
risen  in  proportion  to  your  forbearance  :  they  will  never 
cease  to  injure  till  they  lose  the  power  of  doing  so.  They 
must  either  be  conquerors  or  conquered — matters  have 
fairly  come  to  that ;  and  he  must  be  blind  indeed  who 
does  not  see  this  in  the  clearest  light."  "  The  right 
of  going  from  one  country  to  another,"  said  Bris- 
sot, "  is  one  of  the  inherent  rights  of  man  ;  but  the 
right  ceases  when  it  becomes  a  crime.  Can  there  be 
a  more  flagrant  offence  than  that  of  emigrating,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  on  our  country  the  horrors  of  foreign 
war  ?  What  other  object  have  the  crowds  who  now 
daily  leave  France  \  Hear  their  menaces,  examine  their 
conduct,  read  their  libels,  and  you  will  see  that  what  they 
call  honour  is  wliat  the  universal  voice  of  mankind  has 
condemned  as  tlie  lioight  of  baseness.  Can  we  be  igno- 
rant that  at  this  moment  the  cabinets  of   Europe   arc 
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CHAP,    besieged  by  tlieir  importunity,  and  possibly  preparing  to 
^"'      second  tlicir  entreaties  1     Confidence  is  every  day  sink- 


1701.  jj^ig  .  i[^Q  rapid  f\ill  of  tlic  assignats  renders  nugatory  the 
xii.i(;3,i74".  best  devised  plans  of  finance.  How  is  it  possible  to 
H^ist.  1^260.  put  a  curb  on  the  factions  of  the  interior,  M'lien  we  suff"er 
?r"M5ii."  the  emigrants  to  escape  with  impunity,  who  are  about  to 
155.  Th.ii.  i^j.jjjor  the  scourge  of  foreign  war  upon  all  our  homes  V  ^ 

The  constitutional  party  could  not  deny  the  justice  of 
Answer  of    tlicse  alarius,  but  they  strove  to  moderate  the  severity  of 
tutionaiists.  tho  measurcs  which  were  proposed  to  be  adopted  against 
the  emigrants.     "  We  are  about,"  said  Condorcet,  "  to 
put  the  sincerity  of  the  King  to  too  severe  a  trial,  if  we 
require  him  to  adopt  measures  of  severity  against  his 
nearest  relations.      Foreign  powers  can  hardly  be  con- 
vinced that  he  really  enjoys  his  freedom  ;   and  is  it  by 
his  consenting  to  such  an  act  that  their  doubts  are  to  be 
removed  "?     What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  extreme  mea- 
sures which  are  proposed  1     Are  they  likely  to  calm  the 
passions,  soothe  the  pride,  or  heal  the  wounds  which  have 
been  inflamed  ?     They  will  bring  back  few  of  the  absent, 
irritate  many  of  the  present.     Time,  distress,  the  frigid 
liospitality  of  strangers,  the  love  of  home,  a  sense  of  our 
justice,  must  be  the  means  of  restoring  the  love  of  their 
country  in  their  bosoms  :  by  the  proposed  measures  you 
will  extinguish  it.     The  Constituent  Assembly,  more  wise 
than  ourselves,  beheld  with  contempt  those  assemblages 
of  discontented  spirits  on  the  frontier,  who    would  be 
more  truly  formidable  if  exercising  their  spleen  at  home. 
A  signal  of  alarm  so  sounded  by  us  will  at  once  excite 
the  jealousy  of  all  the  European  powers,  and  really  bring 
on  those  foreign  dangers  which  would  never  have  arisen 
from  the  supplications  of  our  nobility.     The  pain  of  con- 
fiscation is  odious  in  the  most  tyrannical  states ;  what 
must  it  be  considered  in  a  nation  exercising  the  fii'st 
rights  of  freedom  ?     Are  all  the  emigrants  culpable  in  an 
equal  degree  1     How  many  has  fear  rendered  exiles  from 
their  country  ?     Are  you  now  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
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that  these  fears  were  well  founded,  to  justify  tlieir  deser-    chap. 
tion  of  France,  and  to  demonstrate  to  mankind  that  the      ^^^' 


picture  they  have   drawn  of  our  government  is  nowise      i79i. 
overcharged '?     Let  us  rather  prove  that  their  calumnies 
were  unfounded,  and  silence  their  complaints  bv  pursuino;  ^  Hist.  Pari. 
a  conduct   diametrically  opposite   to   that   which    they  Lac  i.  207,' 
anticipate."^ 

The  Assembly,  influenced  by  the  pressing  dangers  of 
emigration,  disregarded  all  these  considerations.      Two  Decree* 
decrees  were  passed,  the  first  of  which  commanded  the  em^lnts! 
King's  brother,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  regency  during  ^*^*'  ^^' 
the  minority  of  the  Dauphin,  to  return  to  France,  under 
pain  of  being  held  to  have  abdicated  his  eventual  right  to 
the  regency  ;  while  the  second  declared  all  the  French 
without  the  kingdom  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Nov.  9. 
constitution ;    and   subjected  all  those  who   shoidd  not 
return  before  the  1st  of  January  to  the  penalty  of  death 
and  confiscation  of  their  estates,  under  reservation  of  the 
riglits  of  their  wives,  children,  and  creditors.     This  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  French  Assembly  cannot  be 
better  characterised  than  in  the  words  of  the  eloquent 
author  of  the  Yindicice  Gallicce,  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  undue  prejudice  against  the  Revolution.     "  Examples 
of  this  kind,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  are  instances  to^^s'^En"- 
of  that  reckless  tyranny  which  punishes  the  innocent  to  ^^^'f'Hf 
make  sure  of  includino-  the  guilty,   as  well  as  of  that  Lac  i.  208. 

.  .  Th.  ii.  24. 

refined  cruelty  which,  after  rendering  home  odious,  per-  Hist.  Pari, 
haps  insupportable,  pursues  with  unrelenting  rage  such  of  218."   '^   ' 
its  victims  as  fly  to  foreign  lands."^ 

The  disposal  of  the   refractory  clergy  was  the  next 
question  which  occupied  the  Assembly  :  it  excited  debates  Arsrument 
more  stormy  than  those  on  the  emigrants,  in  proportion  IL^ckr^yln 
as  religious  rancour  is  more  bitter  than  civil  dissension.  {J*;  ^'*^'^"i- 
'•  What  are  you  about  to  do  V  exclaimed  the  advocates  ^"^'  ^^• 
of  the  clergy.     "  Are  you,  who  have  consecrated  the  free- 
dom of  worship,  to  be  the  first  to  violate  it "?     The  decla- 
ration of  the  rights  of  man  places  it  on  a  basis  even  more 
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CHAP,  solemn  tliaii  tlic  constitution  ;  and  yet  you  seriously  pro- 
^"'  pose  to  subvert  it !  The  Constituent  Assembly,  the 
17^^-  author  of  so  much  good  to  France,  has  left  this  one 
schism  as  a  legacy  to  its  successors  :  close  it,  for  God's 
sake  ;  do  not  widen  the  breach.  To  refuse  an  oath  from 
a  sense  of  duty  can  never  be  blamable  ;  to  take  it  from 
a  desire  of  gain  is  alone  disgraceful.  Shall  we  deprive 
those,  who  decline  from  conscientious  scruples,  of  the 
slender  subsistence  which  they  enjoy  1  Destroyers  of 
political  inequality,  shall  we  re-establish  a  distinction 
more  odious  than  any,  by  crushing  to  the  dust  a  merito- 
rious class  of  men  1  Who  shall  guarantee  ourselves  from 
similar  spoliation,  if  we  reduce  to  beggary  the  earliest 
supporters  of  the  Revolution,  those  who  iirst  joined  our 
standard  after  the  immortal  oath  in  the  Tennis  Court  ? 
Beware  of  driving  to  desperation  a  set  of  men  still  possess- 
ing extensive  influence  over  the  rural  population.  If  you 
are  dead  to  every  sentiment  of  justice,  yet  pause  before 
xSS'9,^iS  you  adopt  a  measure  so  likely  to  awaken  the  flames  of 
civil  war  among  ourselves."^ 

But  the  days  of  reason  and  justice  were  past.     The 

Severe  de-    Icadcrs  of  tlic   popular  party  all  declared  against   the 

thed'^Jj^''  priests.      Even  Condorcet,  the  advocate  of  freedom  of 

Nov.  5.       worship,  was  the  first  to  support  the  violent  measures 

proposed  against  them.      It   was  decreed  that  all  the 

clergv  should  be  ordained  instantly  to  take  the  oath  to 

the  constitution,  under  pain  of  being  deprived  of  their 

benefices,  and  declared  suspected  of  treason  against  tlie 

state.     They  were  ordered  to  be  moved  from  place  to 

place,  to  prevent  their  acquiring  any  influence  over  their 

flocks,  and  imprisoned  if  tliey  refused  to  obey.     On  no 

account   were   they   to    exercise    any  religious   rites   in 

2  iiH  Pari  Pi"i^^te.     Such  was  the  liberty  which  the  Revolution  had 

xii.T29,i3V.  already  bestowed  upon  France — such  its  gratitude  to  its 

S'no^'    first   supporters.2      The    adoption  of  these  severe   and 

M^liiS  oppressive  enactments  was  signalised  by  the  first  open 

expression  of  irreligious  or  atheistical  sentiments  in  the 


crees. 
Nov.  11. 
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Assemblj.     "  My  God  is  tlie  Law — I  acknowledge  no    chap. 
other,"  was  the  expression  of  one  of  the  opponents  of  the      ^^^' 
chiu'ch.     The  remonstrance  of  the  constitutional  bishops      ^''^^• 
had  no  effect.     These  and  similar  expressions  were  loudly 
applauded,  and  the  decree  was  carried  in  the  midst  of 
tumult  and  acclamation. 

\^"hen  these  acts  were  submitted,  agreeably  to  the  con- 
stitution, to  the  Kmg  for  his  consideration,  he  sanctioned  The  King 
the  first  decree  against  his  brother,  but  put  his  yeto  upon  sanation" 
the  last,  and  the  one  against  the  priests.  He  had  pre-  ^'"'^  ^^' 
yiously  and  openly  censm-ed  his  brother's  desertion  of  the 
kingdom,  and  his  disapproval  of  the  general  emigration 
of  the  noblesse  was  well  known  to  all  parties,  for  on  the 
14th  October  he  had  issued  a  pressing  proclamation, 
urging  them,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  retm-n  ;  '•'  but 
he  was  unwilling  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  extreme 
measures  which  were  now  meditated  against  them.  It 
was  proposed  in  the  council  that,  to  pacify  the  people, 
whom  it  was  well  known  the  exercise  of  the  yeto  would 
exasperate,  the  King  should  dismiss  all  his  religious 
attendants,  excepting  those  who  had  taken  the  oaths  to 
the  constitution  ;  but  to  this  Louis,  though  in  general  so 
flexible,  opposed  an  invincible  resistance,  observing,  that 
it  would  ill  become  those  who  had  declared  the  right  of 
every  subject  in  the  realm  to  liberty  of  conscience,  to 
deny  it  to  the  sovereign  alone.  In  acting  thus  firmly, 
he  was  supported  by  a  large  portion  of  the  constitutional 
party,  and  by  the  directory  of  the  department  of  Paris  ; 
and  he  stood  much  in  need  of  their  adhesion,  in  thus 
coming  to  open  rupture  with  the  people  and  tlie  legis- 
lature.    The   announcement  of  the  King's  refusal  was 

*  " Franf^ais  qui  avez  abandonne  votre  patiic,  rcvenez  dans  son  sein ;  c'est  13, 
qu'est  le  poste  d'honnom-;  parcequ'il  n'y  a  de  veritable  honneur  qu'a  sen'ir  son 
pays  et  ^  defendre  les  lois.  Vouez  leur  donnei-  I'appui  que  tons  les  bons  citoyeus 
leur  doivent :  dies  vous  rendront  a  leur  tour  ce  calme  et  ce  bonlieur  que  vous 
chercheriez  en  vain  sur  une  ten-e  etrangere.  Revenez  done,  et  que  le  cosur  cesse 
d'etre  dec-hire  entre  ses  sentimens  qui  sont  les  memes  pour  tons,  et  les  devoir's  de 
la  Royaute  qui  rattachent  piincipalement  a  ceux  qui  suivent  la  loi."  —  Procla- 
rmtion  de  Louis  XVI.  aux  Eraujrts,  14  Oct.  1791 ;  Hist.  Pad.  xii.  160,  162. 
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CHAP.    rcceiA'cd   ^vitll   yerj  different  feelings   by  tlic    different 
parties  in  the  Assembly.       The  republicans  could  not 


1791.     disguise  their  satisfaction  at  a  step  which  promised  to 

embroil  him  still  further  with  the  nation,  and  to  give  to 

their  ambitious  projects  the  weight  of  popular  support. 

J^hYs/.  Pari.  They  congratulated  the  ministers  in  terms  of  irony  on 

Mon^tiuf  ^'  *^^^  decisive  proof  they  had  now  given  of  the  freedom  of 

13th  Nov.    the  throne.     On  the  following  morning,    a  severe  iiro- 

Deux  Amis,  .»  -r-  i  -i  • 

vi.36o,37J.  clamation  from   Louis   appeared  agamst  the  emigrants. 
MTg.ii."i57.  The  Feuillants  animadverted  upon  it  as  an  unconstitu- 
Th.  u.  30,    ^Iq^^i  sti-etch  of  prerogative  ;  the  Jacobins,  as  too  indul- 
gent in  its  expressions.  1 

The  choice  of  a  mayor  for  the  city  of  Paris,  in  the  room 
Election  of  of  BaiUy,  whose  period  of  holding  that  dignity  had  expired, 
fS"'  "^  shortly  after  occupied  the  attention  of  tlie  capital.  La- 
Nov.  17.  fayette  had  retired  from  the  command  of  the  national 
guards,  and  was  a  candidate  for  that  dignity.  He  was 
supported  by  the  constitutionalists  ;  while  Petion,  the 
organ  of  the  now  united  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  was  the 
favourite  of  the  people.  The  com't,  jealous  of  Lafayette, 
who  had  never  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  dislike,  especially 
to  the  Queen,  since  the  5th  October,  had  the  imprudence 
to  throw  the  influence  of  the  crown  into  the  scale  for 
Petion,  and  even  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  for  that 
IDurpose.  "  M.  Lafayette,"  said  the  Queen,  "  aspires  to 
the  mayoralty,  in  the  hope  of  soon  becoming  a  mayor  of 
the  palace  ;  Petion  is  a  Jacobin  and  a  republican,  but  he 
is  a  fool,  incapable  of  rendering  himself  the  head  of  a 
party."  Petion  accordingly  was  elected,  and  threw  the 
whole  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  majority  which  Petion  obtained  on  this 
occasion,  by  the  coalition  of  the  whole  democratic  party, 
oTT.    ^  ,  was  immense,  and  showed  in  a  decisive  manner  the  vast 

3  Hist.  Pari.  ,.111  1 

xii.  330.      preponderance  which  the  democrats,  who  were  carrying  on 
20th  Nov.     the  Revolution,  had  already  acquired  over  the  constitu- 
i.'f58.  '^^'°'  tionalists  who  commenced  it ;  for  Petion  had  6708  votes — 
Lafayette  only  3125.2 
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Meanwhile,  tlie  King's  ministers  were  daily  becoming    chap. 

more  unpopular,  from  the  decided  resistance  he  had  at  L- 

length  made  to  the  iniquitous  measures  sought  to  be  forced  ^''^^^ 
on  him  bj  the  Assembly.  The  Jacobin  and  Cordelier  Distrtction 
clubs  thundered  against  them,  night  after  night,  in  the  of  FrancZ 
most  violent  and  indignant  strains  ;  and  tlie  general  misery 
of  the  country,  which  in  reality  w\as  owing  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  universally  ascribed  to  their  factious  resistance 
to  it.'"'  The  emigration  of  the  nobles,  and  universal  dis- 
trust or  actual  bankruptcy  of  the  capitalists,  had  destroyed 
almost  entirely  the  home  trade  of  France.  Manufactures 
of  every  sort  were  at  a  stand,  and  the  workmen  employed 
in  them,  destitute  of  bread,  added  every  where  to  the 
formidable  and  seditious  groups  which  menaced  the  public 
tranquillity.  This  distress,  which  was  universal,  was  fear- 
fully aggravated  by  its  immediately  succeeding  the  un- 
bounded hopes  of  general  felicity  which  had  been  formed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.!  A  contempo- 
rar}^  writer,  of  the  republican  party,  has  left  the  following 
picture  of  the  state  of  France  at  this  period  :  "  In  truth, 
tlie  real  evils  of  France  at  this  period  were  such  that 
they  could  hardly  be  exaggerated,  even  by  the  most  malig- 
nant ambition.  Two  parties,  equally  inveterate  in  their 
animosities,  equally  rancorous  in  their  hatred,  divided  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  Jacobins  re- 
proached the  Feuillants  with  labouring  in  secret  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old  regime  ;  the  Feuillants  retorted  on 
the  Jacobins  that  they  had  organised,  by  means  of  their 
affiliated  clubs,  the  most  infernal  despotism  that  had  ever 

*  "  Celsus  et  Paulinus,  cum  prudcntia  eorum  nemo  utcretur,  inaiii  nomine 
ducnm,  aliense  culpse  pra3tendebantur — Tribuni,  centuriones(|ue  ambigni,  quod 
fipretis  melioribus  detommi  valebant :  miles  alacer,  qui  tamen  jussa  ducum 
interjjretari  quam  exsequi  mallet." — Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  39. 

t  "  Nous  avons  note  le  dehors,  les  jouruaux,  les  clubs.  Mais  sous  cette 
surface  sonorc,  est  Ic  dessous,  insondable,  muet,  Vinjini  dc  la  souffrance,  Souf- 
francc  croissante,  aggravee  moralemcnt  par  ramertumo  d'un  si  grand  cspoir 
trompe,  aggi-avee  materiellemcnt  par  la  disparition  subite  do  toute  ressource. 
Lc  premier  i-esultat  des  violences  fut  de  faiie  partir,  outre  les  nobles,  bcaucoup 
dc  gens  riches  ou  aises,  nullcrnent  enncmis  de  la  Revolution,  niais  qui  avaicnt 
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cTiAr.  oppressed  mankind.  The  constitution  for  wliicli  tlie  nation 
'      liad  so  ardently  panted,  and  which  it  was  fondly  hoped 

1/91.  AYoiild  prove  a  remedy  for  every  evil,  was  finished,  and  yet 
the  public  miseries  were  augmented.  Every  day  saw  fresh 
crimes  against  persons  and  property  committed,  and  all 
with  impunity.  The  public  peace  was  in  no  degree  re- 
established ;  the  laws  were  powerless,  the  magistrates 
impotent.  It  had  been  expected  that  the  public  tran- 
quillity would  be  effectually  restored  by  the  Juges  de  Paix, 
elected  by  the  people,  and  therefore  possessing  their  con- 
fidence ;  but  they  had  proved  totally  powerless.  Pubhc 
and  private  credit  had  alike  perished  amidst  the  general 
convulsions.  Specie  had  disappeared  from  the  circulation. 
The  assignat  had  fallen  to  a  third  of  its  value,  and  occa- 
sioned such  an  amount  of  ruin  to  private  fortunes  tliat 
numbers  already  wished  for  a  return  to  the  ancient  regime, 
and  were  doing  their  utmost  to  promote  it.  Famine,  the 
usual  attendant  on  public  calamities,  had  appeared,  and 
its  pangs  were  aggravated  by  their  being  felt  in  the  midst 
of  abundance.  The  peasants,  tenacious  of  their  property, 
every  where  refused  the  assignats,  to  the  fall  of  which  no 
limit  could  be  assigned,  and  the  purchasers  in  towns  had 
nothing  else  to  oiFer.  Thus  sales  could  not  be  eff'ected  : 
both  parties  were  in  despair,  and  poverty  was  universal, 
thougli  there  was  plenty  in  tlie  land.  In  this  extremity, 
crowds  of  famishing  citizens  threw  themselves  on  the  barn- 
yards of  the  farmers,  and  took  grain  by  force  :  while  the 
rural  population  sounded  the  tocsin  in  their  villages,  and 
forced  the  municipal  officers  to  put  themselves  at  their 
head  to  resist  this  violence,  or  retaliated  by  pillaging  the 

peur.  Ce  qui  restait,  n'osait  ni  bougei-,  ni  cntrcprendrc,  ui  vondrc,  ni  achetcr, 
iii  fabriquer,  ui  depeuser.  L'argeut  effraye  se  teuait  au  foud  des  boiu-ses  ;  toute 
speculatiou,  tout  travail  etait  an-ete. — L'ouvrier  muet  et  sombre,  renvoy§  des 
ateliers,  se  promeuait  les  bras  croises,  errait  tout  le  jour,  ecoutait  les  conversa- 
tions des  groupes  animes,  remplissait  les  clubs,  les  tribunes,  les  abords  de 
I'Assemblee.  Toute  emeute,  payee  ou  non  payee,  trouvait  dans  la  rue  une 
ai-mee  d'ouvi-iers  aigris  de  misere,  de  travailleurs  excedes  d'ennui  et  d'inaction, 
trop  heureux,  de  raaniere  ou  d'autre,  de  travailler  au  moins  un  jour." — Michelet, 
llistoire  de  la  Revolution,  ii.  410. 
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biirglis  ;  and  the  law,  equally  trampled  under  foot  by  both    chap. 
parties,  was  alike  impoteut  to  repress  or  punish  the  yiolence 


of  either.  This  was  the  state  of  France  during  the  whole  i^'si- 
winter."^  Such  is  the  picture  of  France  at  this  period,  ASi^,^vi. 
drawn  by  two  ardent  supporters  of  the  RcYolution.  ^^^'  ^^*^- 

One  branch  of  the  public  service  had  in  an  especial 
manner  fallen  into  disorder,  from  the  confusion  conse-  Decay  and 
quent  on  the  Revolution — and  this,  from  its  subsequent  m^" 
importance  during  the  war,  deserves  particular  notice. 
The  Navy  had  in  a  few  years  become  so  disorganised, 
that  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  noble  fleet  which  Louis  XVI. 
had  nursed  up  with  so  much  care,  to  counterbalance  that  of 
England,  could  be  said  to  remain.  The  ships  indeed  were 
there,  the  arsenals  were  full,  but  discipline  and  subordina- 
tion were  at  an  end.  The  national  riches  were  dried  up 
in  their  sources  by  the  destruction  of  credit  and  capital 
during  the  Revolution  :  St  Domingo,  the  most  important 
colony  of  France,  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection  or  discord ; 
the  marine  was  discontented  ;  the  dockyards,  the  vessels, 
the  arsenals,  presented  a  frightful  picture  of  insubordina- 
tion, license,  and  neglect.  "  The  cause  of  these  evils,^' 
says  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  the  minister  of  marine,  "  was 
evident.  Those  who  should  obey  had  every  where  assumed 
tlie  direction  ;  those  who  should  direct,  being  deprived  of 
all  authority,  were  overwhelmed  with  impunity  by  outrages 
and  abuse.  In  truth,  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  a 
mutiny  in  the  ports,  or  on  board  the  royal  vessels,  in  which 
the  mutineers  had  been  punished.  The  most  legitimate 
and  necessary  acts  of  authority  were  deemed  insults,  by 
men  who  had  suddenly  passed  from  a  state  of  necessary 
subjection  to  one  of  absolute  independence.  Clubs  of  all  ie^M^ii. 
sorts,  incorporations  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous  and  Jendu'l 
powerful  than  those  which  the  constitution  had  destroyed,  ^ttTo'n'llL^* 
and  which  set  every  species  of  authority  at  defiance,  were  2«th  Mairh 

.    I.-   -,       -,    .  ^  1  •,       1  .  1  i7!)2.  Mem. 

establislied  ni  every  port,  and  proscribed,  outraged,  or  put  i.  2yy,  302. 
to  flight  their  superiors.     These  facts  arc  notorious — no 
words  can  exairgerate  them."^ 
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CHAP.        While  the  royal  navy  was  in  this  deplorable  state  of 
^'"-      disorganisation  and  mutiny,  the  noblest  colony  of  France, 
i'9i-     which  singly  sustained  the  colossus  of  its  maritime  power, 
comme'nce-  ^^^^^  fallcu,  fVom  tho  effccts  of  the  Revolution,  into  a  series 
mentofagi-  ^f  Jisastcrs  thc  most  dreadful  recorded  in  history.     The 
Domhigo!     slaves  in  that  flourishing  colony,  agitated  by  the  intelli- 
gence which  they  received  of  the  levelling  principles  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  had  early  manifested  symptoms  of 
insubordination.       The  Assembly,   divided  between   the 
desire  of  enfranchising  so  large  a  body  of  men,  and  the 
evident  dangers  of  such  a  step,  had  long  hesitated  as  to 
the  course  they  should  adopt,  and  were  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  rights  of  the  planters.       In  the  debate  which 
ensued,   decisive    evidence    was    afforded  of    the   length 
to  which  the  Jacobins  were  inclined  to  push  their  prin- 
ciples,  and  the   total   disregard  of  human  suffering  in 
carrying  them  into  practice,  by  which  they  were  distin- 
guished.    "  Perish  the  colonies,"  said  Moreau  de  St  Mery, 
"  rather  than  that  one  principle  be  sacrificed  !"     "  Perish 
the  colonies,"   added  Robespierre,  "rather  than  affix  ca 
stain  to  your  happiness,  your  glory,  your  liberty  !    Yes,  I 
repeat  it.     Perish  the  colonies,  rather  than  let  them,  by 
their  menaces,  compel  us  to  do  what  is  most  loudly  called 
for  by  their  interests  !"     Pressed  by  the  dangers  clearly 
depicted  on  one  side,  and  the  clamour  as  loudly  expressed 
May  15.      ou  the  otlicr,  the  Assembly  steered  a  middle  course,  by 
xVutiul'  decreeing  that  all  persons  of  colour,  born  of  free  parents, 
Lac!'i."2iT'  should  have  the  right  of  entering  the  colonial  Assemblies  ; 
S!40M03:  but  declaring  that  beyond  that  they  would  not  go,  unless 
the  colony  itself  took  the  initiative.  1 

But  these  steps  were  too  slow  for  the  revolutionists. 
DreadM  Thc  passious  of  tlic  uegi-ocs  were  excited  by  the  efforts  of 
'herr*"''""  ^  society,  styled  "  The  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Blacks," 
of  which  Brissot  was  the  leading  member  ;  and  the  mulat- 
toes  were  induced,  by  their  injudicious  advice,  to  organise 
an  insurrection.  They  trusted  that  they  would  be  able  to 
control  the  ferocity  of  the  slaves  even  during  the  heat  of 
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a  revolt ;  thej  little  knew  the  dissimulatiou  and  cruelty    chap. 
of  the  negro  character.     A  universal  revolt  was  planned      ^^^" 


and  organised,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  part      i79i. 
of  the  planters,  and  the  same  night  fixed  on  for  its  breaking 
out  over  the  whole  island.     Accordingly,  at  midnight  on 
the  30th  of  September  the  insmTcction  began.     In  an  sept.  so. 
instant,   twelve  hundred  coffee  and  two  hundred  sugar 
plantations  were  in  flames  ;  the  buildings,  the  machinery, 
the  farm-offices,  were  reduced  to  ashes;  the  unfortunate 
proprietors  hunted  down,  murdered,  or  thrown  into  the 
flames  by  the   infuriated   slaves.      Ere  long  a  hundred  oct.  so 
thousand  rebels  were  in  arms,  who  committed  every  where 
the  most  frightful  atrocities.     The  horrors  of  a  servile  war 
universally  appeared.     The  unchained  African  signalised 
his  ingenuity  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  unheard-of 
modes  of  torture.     An  unhappy  planter  was  sawed  asunder 
between  two  boards  ;  the  horrors  inflicted  on  the  women 
exceeded  any  thing  known  even  in  the  annals  of  Clmstian 
ferocity.    The  indulgent  master  was  sacrificed  equally  with 
the  inhuman  ;  on  all  alike,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
the  wrongs  of  an  oppressed  race  were  indiscriminately 
wreaked.      Crowds  of  slaves  traversed  the  country  with 
the  heads  of  white  children  affixed  on  their  pikes  ;  they 
served    as  the    standards  of  these    furious  assemblages. 
In  a  few  instances  only,  the  humanity  of  the  negro  cha-  ^ 
racter  resisted  the  contagion  of  the  time  ;  and  some  faithful  xii.29'5,305! 
slaves,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives,  fed  in  caves  their  vi!403,404! 
masters,  or  the  children  of  these,  whom  they  had  rescued  To^.'iii^Ja 
from  destruction.  1 

The  intelligence  of  these  disasters  excited  an  angry  dis- 
cussion in  the  Assembly.     Brissot,  the  most  vcliement  The  AJsem- 
opponent  of  slavery,  ascribed  them  all  to  the  refusal  of  iliiverTaf  "* 
the  blessings  of  freedom  to  the  negroes;   the  moderate  ['iin""^''' 
members,  to  the  inflammatory  addresses  circulated  among  ^'^''-  '^• 
them  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Paris.     At  length  it 
was  agreed  to  concede  to  the  men  of  colour  the  political 
rights  for  which  they  contended  ;    and  in  consequence  of 

VOL.  II.  L 
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CHAP,    that  resolution  the  blacks  were  at  once  emancipated,  and 
^"-      St  Domingo  obtained  the  nominal  blessing  of  freedom. 
1791.      But  it  is  not  thus  that  the  great  changes  of  nature  are 
conducted  ;  a  child  does  not  acquire  the  strength  of  man- 
hood in  an  hour,  or  a  tree  the  consistency  of  the  hardy 
denizens  of  the  forest  in  a  season.     The  hasty  philanthro- 
pists who  conferred  upon  an  ignorant  slave  population  the 
precipitate  gift  of  freedom,  did  them  a  greater  injury  than 
their  worst  enemies.     The  black  population  remain  to  this 
day,  in  St  Domingo,  a  memorable  example  of  the  ruinous 
effect  of  precipitate  emancipation.      Without  the  steady 
habits  of  civilised  society  ;    ignorant  of  the  wants  which 
reconcile  to  a  life  of  labour;  destitute  of  the  support  which 
a  regular  government  might  have   afforded,    tliey  have 
brought  to  the  duties  of  cultivated,  the  habits  of  savage 
life.     To  the  indolence  of  the  negro  character  they  have 
joined  the  vices  of  European  corruption  ;  profligate,  idle, 
and  disorderly,  they  have  declined  both  in  number  and  in 
happiness  :    from  being  the  greatest  sugar  plantation  in 
1  Bert,  de    ^hc  world,  thc  islaud  has  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
i.  193, 2oi!' importing  that  valuable  produce;    and  the  inhabitants, 
Toui.''iLVa.  naked  and  voluptuous,  are  fast  receding  into  the  state  of 
S!403t405:  nature  from  which  their  ancestors  were  torn,  two  centuries 
ago,  by  the  rapacity  of  Christian  avarice.^''' 
°An  internal  disaster,  attended  with  circumstances  of 
Origfu;fthe  equal  atrocity,  though  not  on  so  great  a  scale,  occurred  in 
fi^f^Jnou"  Avignon.     This  city,  belonging  to  the  Pope,  had  been  the 
theatre  of  incessant  strife  and  bloody  events  ever  since  the 
project  had  been  formed,  in  1790,  by  its  ardent  democrats, 
to  procure  its  severance  from  the  Ecclesiastical  States, 
and  effect  its  union  with  the  neighbouring  and  revolution- 
ised provinces  of  France.      This  project  was  rejected  by 
the  Constituent  Assembly  in  May  1790,  from  the  appre- 
hension of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  European  powers 

*  The  details  of  this  dreadful  insun-ection,  with  a  full  account  of  the  sub- 
Bequent  history  of  St  Donimgo,  will  be  given  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  which 
treats  of  the  expedition  sent  by  Napoleon  to  recover  that  island.  It  is  not  the 
least  unportant  incident  of  the  eventful  era.     Vide  infra,  chap,  x^xvi. 
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by  the  opeu  spoliation  of  a  neighbouring  and  friendly    chap. 
state ;  but  the  democratic  party,  ardently  desirous  of  pro-      ^"' 
luotiug  the  union  with  France,  rose  in  insurrection  on  the      i79i. 
night  of  the  11th  June,  chased  from  the  city  the  papal  Juneii. 
legate,  ^yho  retired  to  Chambery  in  Savoy,  and  put  the  arms 
of  France  over  the  gates  of  his  palace.     With  this  revolt 
terminated  the  government  of  the  Pope  in  this  distant  and 
diminutive  possession.     A  long  period  of  discord  and  self- 
government  ensued,  during  wliich  the  niling  democrats  of 
Avignon,  having  shaken  otF  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See, 
were  striving  to  effect  its  junction  with  France  ;    and  at 
length,  on  the  14th  September,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Sept.  u. 
on  the  very  last  day  of  its  sitting,  decreed,  amidst  loud 
applause,  the  annexation  of  this  little  state  :  commencing 
thus  that  system  of  propagandism  and  foreign  aggression, 
in  which  revolutionary  passions  find  their  natural  vent,  ^  Pnidhom. 

Crimes  de  la 

and  which  was  destined  to  carry  the  French  arms  to  the  Rev.iv.587. 
Kremlin,  and  to  bring  the  Tartars  and  Bashkirs  to  the  sept!  is!' 
walls  of  Paris.^'"' 

It  was  predicted,  and  perhaps  expected,  by  the  Revo- 
lutionists,   both  in  Paris    and   Avignon,  that    this  long  Progres's 
agitated  incorporation  would  at  once  still  the  furious  pas-  order's  tn 
sions  which  had  so  long  torn  this  unhappy  community.  ^^'S"^""- 
But  such  was  very  far  from  being  the  case  ;  and  the  an- 
nexation shortly  led  to  a  massacre  more  frightful  than  any 
which  had  yet  stained  the  progress  of  the  Revolution. 
The  municipality  passed   a  decree,   ordering  the  whole  oct.  is. 
bells  and  plate  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the  churches  to  be 
seized  and  publicly  sold.      The  rural  population,  roused  ^  pj.^^u^om 
by  the  priests,  and  indignant  at  this  act  of  sacrilege,  as-  i^-  le,  20. 
sembled  in  crowds,  loudly  demanding  an  account  of  the  vi.  37^. 
dilapidation  and  embezzlement  of  the  municipality ;  ^  and 

*  "  L'Assemblce  Nationale,  considcrant  qu'cn  vertu  dcs  droits  de  la  France 
sur  les  etats  reuni.s  d' Avignon  ct  du  comtat  Venaissin,  ct  conformemcnt  au  vccu 
librement  et  solennellemcnt  emis  par  la  majorite  des  communes  ct  des  citoyeng 
de  ces  deixx  payn,  pour  etre  incorporc  'd  la  France,  Ics  dits  deux  etats  reunis 
d' Avignon  et  du  comtat  Venaissin  sont,  des  ce  moment,  partie  intt'grale  de 
Ternpii-e  Franfais." — Dicret,  14  Sept.  1791 ;  Moniteur,  15  Sept.  1791,  p.  1073. 
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CHAP,  having  got  hold  of  Lescuycr,  the  clerk  to  the  municipality, 
^  "•  they  murdered  him  on  the  spot ;  and  a  woman,  with  her 
i^''i-     scissors,  scooped  out  the  eyes  of  the  dead  body. 

The  revenge  of  the  popular  party  was  slow,  but  not  the 
Ma.Sesat  Icss  atrocious.     In  silence  they  collected  their  forces;  and 
OcSu"'     ^t  length,  when  all  assistance  was  absent,  surrounded  the 
city.      The  gates  were  closed,  the  walls  manned,  so  as  to 
render    all    escape    impossible,  and  a.  band  of  assassins, 
headed  by  Jourdau,  nicknamed  "Coupe-tete" — already  sig- 
nalised by  his   atrocity  on  the  6th  October,  when  the 
royal  family  were  brought  from  Versailles  to  Paris — sought 
out,  in  their  own   houses,    the   individuals    destined  for 
death.    Sixty  unhappy  wretches,  including  thirteen  w^omen, 
were  speedily  seized  and  thrust  into  prison,  where,  during 
the    obscurity .  of   night,    the    murderers   wreaked    their 
vengeance  with  impunity.      One  young  man  put  fourteen 
to  death  with  his  own  hand,  and  at  length  only  desisted 
from  excess  of  fatigue  ;  the  father  was  brought  to  witness 
the  massacre  of  his    children,  the  children  that  of  the 
father,    to    aggravate   their    sufferings ;     twelve   women 
perished  after  having  undergone  tortures  M'orse  than  death 
itself ;   an  old  priest,  remarkable  for  a  life  of  beneficence, 
who  had  escaped,  was  pursued,  and  sacrificed  by  the  objects 
of  his  bounty.     A  mother  big  w4th  child  was  throw^n,  yet 
alive,  into  a  ditch  filled  with  dead  bodies  and  quicklime  ; 
a  son  having  thrown  himself  into  his  father's  arms  to  save 
his  life,  they  were  precipitated,  locked  in  each  other's  em- 
brace, into  the  ditch,  where  they  were  found  both  dead, 
with  their  hps  pressed  together.    The  women  were  violated 
before  being  murdered ;    and  such   was  the  fury  of  the 
people  that  they  actually  devoured  human  hearts,  and  had 
dishes  served  up  formed  of  the  bodies  of  their  victims.'" 
The  recital  of  these  atrocities  excited  the  utmost  commise- 
ration in  the  Assembly.     Cries  of  indignation  arose  on  all 
sides ;  the  president  fainted  after  reading  the  letter  which 

* "  Comment  oublier  ces  repas  bai'bares  de  cccurs  palpitans,  et  ces  festins 
inouis  ou  les  entrailles  fumantes  servirent  de  mets  !  " — PEUDHOMiiE,  iv.  21. 
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communicated  its  details.      But  this,  like  almost  all  tlie    chap. 

other  crimes  of  the  popular  party  during  the  progress  of !_ 

the  Revolution,  remained  unpunished.     The  Legislature,      i''92- 
after  some  delay,  felt  it  necessary  to  proclaim  an  amnesty,  JJgo''  "■^^' 
and  some  of  the  authors  of  this  massacre  afterwards  fell 
the  victims,  on  the  31st  May,  of  the  sanguinary  passions 
of  which  they  had  given  so  cruel  an  example.     In  a  revo- 
lution, the  ruling  power,  themselves   supported   by  the 
populace,  can  rarely  punish  its  excesses;    the  period  of  il^^^  5213. 
reaction  must  be  waited  for  before  this  can  in  general  be  X''"^-,  "•  ^''• 
attempted :  and  thus  vice  advances  with  accelerated  strides  i^-i-  Hist. 

01  •         1  r       1  •  •11         i'B.vl.  xii, 

from  the  very  magnitude  or   the  crmies  committed  by  421. 

itselfi 

All  these   accumulated  horrors  and  disasters,  though 

54. 
brought  about  by  the  passions  of  the  Revolution,  were  Fail  of  the 

ascribed  by  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  to  the  resistance  opposed  ^a  adm'is- 
by  the  King's  ministers  to  the  progress  of  its  principles.  Girondists 
It  was  their  fanaticism  which  roused  the  rural  population ;  *°  p'^^'^''' 
it  was  their  gold  which  hired  miscreants  to  commit  these 
atrocities,  in  order  to  bring  discredit  on  the  Revolution  ; 
it  was  they  who  famished  the  people  ;  it  was  they  who 
hindered  the  sales  of  grain,  who  depreciated  the  assignats, 
and  had  ruined  St  Domingo.  The  clamour  soon  became 
universal,  irresistible.  The  people  believed  every  thing 
tliey  were  told ;  and,  as  usual  in  the  presence  of  danger, 
divisions  soon  appeared  among  the  ministers  themselves. 
The  one  half,  led  by  de  Lessart  and  Bertrand  de  Molle- 
ville,  were  inclined  to  the  aristocratic  and  decided — tlie 
otlicr,  headed  by  Narbonne  and  Caliicr  de  Gerville,  to 
the  democratic  and  conceding  side.  Sensible  of  the 
weakness  of  their  adversaries,  the  popular  leaders  in  the 
Assembly  pushed  their  advantages,  and  preferred  an 
accusation  against  tlic  two  former  of  the  ministry.  Tliough 
they  were  baffled  for  some  time  by  the  ability  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  yet  at  length 
the  King  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  make  a  total  change 
in  his  .councils.     The  principle  adopted  in  the  formation 
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CHAP,    of  tlic  new  ministry  was  tlie  same  as  that  acted  on  in 

VII  •        •^  •     • 

'—  Similar  extremities  by  Cliarles  I. — to  divide  the  opposition, 

1792.     \)j  the  selection  of  the  least  intemperate  of  its  members. 

Roland  was  made  minister  of  the  interior ;   Dumourier 

1 ,,.  ■  ^n.  received  the  iiortfolio  of  foreim  affairs  :  Lacoste,  Claviere, 

Lacri.  218,  Duranthon,  and  Servan  were  severally  appointed  to  the 

57,58.  '  '  marine,  the  finances,  the  judicatory,  and  the  ministry  of 

war.i 

Dumonrier  was  forty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  was 
ciiaracter  of  Called  to  tliis  important  situation.     He  had  many  of  the 

Dumourier.  ^•,•  r  ,  ^  •^•,^  ,  •    •  i 

qualities  oi  a  great  man  :  abilities,  an  enterprising  ciiar- 
acter, indefatigable  activity,  impetuosity  of  disposition, 
confidence  in  his  own  fortune  ;  a  steady  and  quick  coup- 
d'ceil.  Fertile  in  resources,  pliant  in  temper,  engaging  in 
conversation,  unbounded  in  ambition,  he  was  eminently 
qualified  to  rise  to  distinction  in  a  period  of  civil  commo- 
tion. But  these  great  mental  powers  were  counterbalanced 
by  others  of  an  opposite  tendency.  A  courtier  before 
1789,  a  constitutionalist  under  the  first  Assembly,  a 
Girondist  under  the  second,  he  seemed  inclined  to  change 
with  every  wind  that  blew,  in  the  constant  desire  to  raise 
himself  to  the  head  of  affairs.  Volatile,  fickle,  inconsid- 
erate, he  adopted  measures  too  hastily  to  insure  success  ; 
veering  with  all  the  changes  of  the  times,  he  wanted  the 
ascendant  of  a  powerful,  and  the  weight  of  a  virtuous 
character.  Had  he  j)ossessed,  with  his  own  genius,  the 
firmness  of  Bouille,  the  passions  of  ]Mirabeau,  or  the 
dogmatism  of  Robespierre,  he  might  for  a  time  have  ruled 
the  Revolution.  An  admirable  partisan,  he  was  a  feeble 
2 Mig.i.  164.  leader  of  a  party;  well  quahfied  to  play  the  part  of 
Th!"ii.'59. '  Antony  or  Alcibiades,  he  was  unfit  to  follow  the  steps  of 
Csesar  or  Cromwell.^ 

Austere  in  character,  simple  in  manners,  firm  in  prin- 
of  M.  iio-    ciple,  Roland  was  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  Dumou- 
rier.    His  disposition  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
age  in  which  he  lived ;  he  aimed  to  bring  to  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  integrity 
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and  simplicity  of  the  Sabine  farm.     A  steady  republican,    chap. 
he  was  well  qualified  for  a  quiescent,  but  ill  for  an  inci- 


pient state  of  freedom.  Uncompromising  in  his  principles,  ^J"^-- 
unostentatious  in  his  manners,  unambitious  in  his  incli- 
nation, he  would  probably  never  have  emerged  from  the 
seclusion  of  private  life,  but  for  the  splendid  abilities  and 
brilliant  character  of  his  wife.  But  he  was  opinionative 
and  pedantic  ;  ignorant  alike  of  courts  and  the  people ; 
a  devout  believer  in  popular  virtue  and  human  perfecti- 
bility ;  and  wholly  unequal  to  struggle  with  the  audacious 
wickedness  which  was  arising  on  all  sides  with  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution.  The  court  ladies  named  the  new 
ministry,  "  Le  Ministere  sans  Culottes."  The  first  time 
that  Roland  presented  himself  at  the  palace  he  was 
dressed  with  strings  in  his  shoes,  and  a  round  hat.  The 
master  of  the  ceremonies  refused  to  admit  him  in  such 
an  unwonted  costume,  not  knowing  who  he  was ;  but 
being  afterwards  informed,  and  in  consequence  obliged  to 
do  so,  he  turned  to  Dumourier,  and  said  with  a  sigh, 
"  Ah,  sir,  no  buckles  in  his  shoes  !" — "  All  is  lost !"  replied 
the  minister  of  foreign  afl^airs  with  sarcastic  irony.  Yet 
was  there  more  in  this  circumstance  than  superficial 
observers  woidd  be  inclined  to  admit.  The  buckles  were  j  ^^^^^^^ 
straws,  but  they  were  straws  which  showed  how  the  wind  Mem.  i  32. 
set.  Dress  is  characteristic  of  manners,  and  manners  are  Hist,  de  la 
the  mirror  of  ideas.  A  very  curious  work  might  be  Mig.l  165.* 
written  upon  the  connexion  between  changes  in  attire  and 
revolutions  in  empires.^ 

But  the  new  ministers  proved    as   unable  as   those 
M'ho  preceded  them  had  been,  to  arrest  or  even  to  alleviate  increasing 
the  public  calamities.    These  were  owing  to  the  oA'erthrow  of  govem- 
of  the  executive,  and  the  suspension  of  all  the  powers  of  dlstre'sHf 
government,  and  were  consequently  rather  likely  to  be  SLcH  277' 
increased  than  diminished  by  the  accession  of  the  liberal 
party  to  office.     The  Girondists,  indeed,  were  propitiated, 
and  Madame  Roland  gave  cabinet  dinners  to  their  entire 
satisfaction  ;  Init  that  neither  sustained  the  assign ats  nor 
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CHAP,    filled  the  treasury  :  it  ucitlicr  stilled  the  Jacobius,  nor 

VII 

'. gave  bread  to  the  people.     The  King  was  firm  in  his 

^''^'^-  determination  to  abide  bj  the  constitution,  and  gave,  on 
several  occasions,  the  most  decisive  and  touching  proofs 
of  this  determination."  But  meanwhile  the  public  dis- 
tress was  constantly  increasing,  and  the  people,  inflamed 
by  the  speeches  at  the  Jacobin  clubs,  ascribed  them  all  to 
the  resistance  of  the  monarch  to  the  severe  laws  against 
the  clergy,  which  kept  the  nation,  it  was  said,  in  continual 
turmoil,  and  alone  prevented  the  completion  of  the  glorious 
fabric  of  the  Revolution.  The  difficulties  of  the  exchequer 
were  extreme,  and  all  attempts  to  re-establish  the  finances, 
except  by  the  continual  issue  of  fresh  assignats,  had  be- 
come nugatory,  from  the  impossibility  of  collecting  the 
revenue  in  the  midst  of  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  in 
the  country.  Such  was  the  penury  of  the  royal  treasury 
that  it  was  entirely  exhausted  by  the  equipment  of  the 
constitutional  guard,  though  it  only  amounted  to  eighteen 
y^ert.  de  huudrcd  men  ;  and  tlie  King  was  indebted  to  a  loan  of 
i.  sifm  500,000  francs  (£20,000)  from  the  Order  of  Malta,  for 

Deux  Amis,    ,,  o      ^     n         •  n  r     ^   • 

vi.  390, 395.  the  means  oi  deiraying  the  necessary  expenses  oi   his 
household.^ 

The  Girondist  ministers  were  no  sooner  in  power  than 
The  disks-  they  bent  their  whole  force  to  impel  tlie  King  into  a 
warau^-^  forcigu  war  ;  and  they  succeeded,  by  dint  of  clamour  and 
kS-s'ILii-  pop'dar  pressure,  in  compelling  the  monarch,  alike  against 
Anrii  20  ^^^^  wlshcs  aud  his  interests,  to  take  the  fatal  step.  The 
details  of  the  agitation  by  which  this  important  step  was 
brought  about,  and  the  negotiations  which  preceded  it, 
will  be  fully  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  whicli  treats 

*  In  a  delicate  matter  brought  before  the  royal  covmcil  in  January  1792, 
the  King  had  to  choose  between  two  courses,  the  one  of  which  would  have 
given  a  considerable  extension  to  the  royal  authority,  without  exciting  puj^lic 
jealousy,  as  it  was  generally  called  for,  and  the  other  was  more  conformable  to 
the  spii-it  and  letter  of  the  constitution.  Louis,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
adopted  the  latter,  assigning  as  his  reason — "  We  must  not  think  of  extending 
the  royal  power,  but  of  faithfully  executing  the  constitution."  On  another 
occasion,  when  a  proclamation  was  brought  him  to  sign  against  the  plundering 
and  massacres  which  were  going  on  in  the  couutrj-,  he  observed  the  phrase, 
"  Ces  desordi-es  troublent  bicn  amerement  le  bonheur  dont  nous  jouissons." 


April  20. 
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of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Revohitionary  war. "'     But    chap. 
the  reaction  of  hostilities,  when  they  did  commence,  on 


VII. 


the  King's  situation  in  the  interior,  was  terrible.  All  the  ^'^^-■ 
enterprises  of  France,  in  the  outset,  proved  unfortunate  : 
all  her  armies  were  defeated.  These  disasters,  the  natural 
effect  of  thirty  years'  unbroken  Continental  peace,  and 
recent  license  and  insubordination,  produced  the  utmost 
consternation  in  Paris.  The  power  of  the  Jacobins  was 
rapidly  increasing  :  their  affiliated  societies  were  daily 
extending  their  ramifications  throughout  France,  and  the 
debates  of  the  parent  club  shook  the  kingdom  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  They  accused  the  Royalists  of  having 
occasioned  the  defeats,  by  raising  treasonable  cries  of 
Sauve  qui  pent.  The  aristocrats  could  not  dissemble  their 
joy  at  events  which  promised  shortly  to  bring  the  Allied 
armies  to  Paris,  and  restore  the  ancient  regime  ;  the 
generals  attributed  their  disasters  to  Dumourier,  who  had 
planned  the  campaign  ;  he  ascribed  every  thing  to  the 
defective  mode  in  which  his  orders  had  been  executed. 
Distrust  and  recrimination  universally  prevailed.  In  this 
extremity,  the  Assembly  took  the  most  energetic  measures 
for  insuring,  as  they  conceived,  their  own  authority  and 
the  public  safety.  But  the  only  measures  which  they 
thouglit  of  were  such  as  weakened  the  royal  authority  ;  May  29. 
all  their  blows  were  directed  against  the  King.  They  i2i°"'Lac 
declared  their  sittings  permanent,  disbanded  the  faithful  ijiff-  jj^^, 
guard  of  the  King,  which  had  excited  unbounded  jealousy  P'^i^' 
among  the  democrats,  and  passed  a  decree  condemnino-  Beit,  de" 
the  refractory  clergy  to  exile.  To  secure  their  power  in  ii."7,'9.'' 
tlje   capital,    and    effectually   overawe   the    court,    they 

"  Effaccz  cela,"  said  Louis  :  "  nc  mc  faites  pas  parler  do  mon  bonhcur.  Com- 
ment voulez-vous  que  je  sois  heureux  quand  personne  ne  Test  en  France'! 
Non,  monsieur,  les  Frangais  ne  sent  pas  heureux — je  Ic  sais :  ils  le  seront  un 
jour,  j'espere :  alors  je  le  serai  aussi,  ct  je  pourrai  parler  do  mon  bonheur." 
"  JJui'inf,'  five  months  and  a  half,"  adds  Bertraud  dc  Molleville,  "  that  I  was  in 
the  King's  ministry  at  this  time,  I  never  saw  the  King  for  a  single  instant 
swerve  from  his  attachment  to  the  constitution." — Memoires  de  Behtiiand  de 
MOLLEVILLK,  i.  219,  311,  312. 
*  See  infra,  chap.  ix. 
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CHAP,    directed  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand 
L_  men  near  Paris,  and  sought  to  maintain  the  enthusiasm 


^'^--      of  the  people  bj  revolutionary  fetes,  and  to  increase  their 
efficiency  by  arming  them  with  pikes. 

Of  these  measures,  by  far  the  most  important  was  that 
Debate' on  whlch  rclatcd  to  the  disbanding  of  the  royal  guard  ;  for 
ing  oHhe"'  it  threatened  to  leave  the  monarch  and  his  family  \\  ithout 
royal  guard.  ^^.^^^  ^^^  sliadow  of  protcctiou,  iu  the  midst  of  a  rebellious 
city,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  revolutionary  legislature. 
The  discussion  was  opened  by  Petion,  mayor  of  Paris, 
who  drew,  in  the  darkest  colours,  a  picture  of  the  agita- 
tion iu  the  capital.  "  Paris,"  said  he,  "  is  every  hour 
becoming  more  the  object  of  general  anxiety  to  all 
France.  It  is  the  common  rendezvous  of  all  without  a 
profession,  without  bread,  and  enemies  of  the  public  weal. 
The  fermentation  is  daily  assuming  a  more  alarming 
character.  Facts  on  all  sides  demonstrate  this.  It  is 
evident  a  crisis  is  approaching,  and  that  of  the  most 
violent  kind ;  you  have  long  shut  your  eyes  to  it,  but 
3^ou  can  do  so  no  longer."  This  w^as  immediately  followed 
by  a  deputation  from  the  section  of  the  Gobelins  at 
Paris,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  pikcmen,  preceded  by 
the  regiment  of  gTcnadiers  of  the  section,  who,  after 
defiling  through  the  Assembly  with  drums  beating  and 
colours  flying,  took  post  round  its  walls  to  overawe  the 
deliberations.  Nevertheless,  many  deputies  courageously 
resisted  the  dissolution  of  this  last  remnant  of  protection 
to  the  sovereign.  "  The  veil,"  says  Girardin,  "  is  now 
withdrawn  ;  the  insurrection  against  the  throne  is  no 
longer  disguised.  We  are  called  on,  in  a  period  of 
acknowledged  public  danger,  to  remove  the  last  constitu- 


n 


''34    tIIi'  tional  protection  from  the  crown.     Why  are  we  always 
ii.  121.  Th.  told  of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  tlie  royalist 

11.  80,  fJl.  ^  ^  ^  •ii--n 

Hist.  Pari,    faction — a  party  weak  in  numbers,  despicable  in  influence, 

307.  Moni-  whom   it   would   be  so  easy  to   subdue  1      I    see  two 

soT' '  ^^     factions,  and  a  double  set  of  dangers,  and  one  advances 

by  hasty  strides  to  a  regicide  government.^     Would  to 
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God  my  anticipations  may  prove  unfounded !     But   I    chap. 

cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  striking  analogy  of  England  L_ 

and  France  ;  I  cannot  forget  that,  in  a  similar  crisis,  the      1792. 
Long    Parliament   disbanded   the   guard   of   Charles  I. 
What  fate  awaited  that  unhappy  monarch  1     What  now 
awaits  the  constitutional  sovereign  of  the  French  V 

So  clearly  did  Louis  perceive  the  extreme  danger  of       ^^ 
disbandinsj  his  guard,   on  the  eve,  as  had  now  become  The  King 

IS  forcGQ.  to 

evident  to  all,  of  a  popular  insurrection,  that  he  imme-  sanction  the 
diately  submitted  to  his  ministers  a  letter  which  he  mI/'si!''^* 
proposed  to  write  to  the  Assembly,  refusing  to  sanction 
it.  But  the  Girondist  ministers  to  a  man  decUned  to 
countersign  it.  Upon  this  he  proposed  to  go  in  person 
to  the  Assembly,  and  oppose  the  proposition,  taking  the 
whole  responsibility  upon  himself;  but  they  had  the 
pusillanimity  to  refuse  to  accompany  him.  They  then 
insisted  so  vehemently  upon  the  extreme  animosity  which 
the  guard  had  excited  in  Paris,  and  the  peril  of  instant 
destruction  to  which  the  royal  family  would  be  exposed 
if  the  decree  was  not  instantly  sanctioned,  that  at  length 
he  was  couipelled  to  submit.  Hardly  had  he  done  so, 
when  he  received  a  firm  and  able  remonstrance  from 
Bertrand  de  Molleville  against  so  fatal  a  step,  in  which 
that  minister  demonstrated  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
flagrant  usurpation  of  which  the  Assembly  had  been 
guilty,  in  decreeing  the  dissolution  of  a  guard  which  the 
constitution  had  expressly  sanctioned,  and  subjected  to 
his  command  alone.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  King  j  ^^  ^^^^ 
could  only  reply  that  he  had  been  forced  to  do  so  by  ?ist  ^^.y 

!••  •  I'liii    IT'So-    Bert. 

his  mmisters,  and  lament  the  necessity  to  which  he  had  deMoii. 
been  subjected,  of  removing  so  faithful  a  councillor  from  11,12.' 
his  administration.^*     The  Girondists  had  their  reward. 

*  "  H  n'est  malhcureusement  plus  temps  de  fairc  ce  que  vous  proposez.  Lcs 
ministres  m'ont  assure  que  la  fennentation  du  peuple  etait  si  violentc,  qu'il 
n'etait  pas  possible  de  differer  la  sanction  du  decret  sans  exposer  la  garde 
et  le  chateau  aux  plus  grands  dangers;  j'cn  suis  assez  fdchu;  que  voulez-vous 
que  je  fasse,  cnvii-onne  comme  je  le  suis,  sans  avoir  poi-sonne  sur  qui  je 
puisse  compter]" — Louis,  31st  May  1792;  Beutrand  de  Mollkville,  ii. 
12,  1.3. 
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CHAP.    The  insurrection  which  followed  on  tlie  10th  August  ovcr- 
^"'      turned  tlieni  not  less  than  the  throne ;  and  a  year  from 
i7-'>-      the  time  on  which  they  refused  to  stand  by  their  sove- 
reign, they  were  themselves  arrested  by  the  J  acobins,  and 
consigned  by  a  lingering  process  to  the  scaffold. 

The  royal  guard  was  remodelled  after  its  dissolution :  the 
Reso?ute  officcrs  wcrc  in  part  chosen  from  a  different  class,  the  staft 
theS^tf  ^'^^  P^^t  into  different  hands,  and  companies  of  pikemen 
the  decree    ^y^j-g  introduccd  froui  the  faubouro;s  to  neutralise  the  loyalty 

asjamst  the  .         .  ,  i        i 

ciuuch.  of  their  fellow- soldiers.  The  constitutional  party  made  the 
most  vigorous  remonstrances  against  these  hazardous 
innovations.  But  their  efforts  were  vain  :  the  approach 
of  danger  and  the  public  agitation  had  thrown  the  whole 
weight  of  o'overnment  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins. 
Tlie  evident  peril  of  his  situation  roused  the  pacific  King 
to  more  than  usual  vigour.  His  ministers  were  incessantly 
uro-ing  him,  as  the  only  means  of  calming  the  public 
effervescence,  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  decree  of  exile 
against  the  non-juring  priests,  and  to  allow  the  constitu- 
tional clergy  free  access  to  his  person,  in  order  to  remove 
all  ground  for  complaint  on  the  score  of  religion.  Con- 
cession to  public  clamour  was  their  only  system  of  govern- 
ment ;  their  policy  was,  not  to  resist  injustice,  but  to 
yield  to  it.  On  these  points,  however,  Louis  was  immov- 
able. The  Revolution  had  now  reached  a  point  which 
trenched  on  his  conscientious  feelings.  Indifferent  to 
personal  danger,  comparatively  insensible  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  royal  prerogative,  he  was  resolutely  determined 
to  make  no  compromise  with  his  religious  duties.  By 
degrees  he  became  estranged  from  the  party  of  the 
^cLpan,  Gironde,  and  remained  several  days  without  addressing 
WebeVf^'them,  or  letting  them  know  his  determination  in  that 
i?.^'  I*'-?-,   particular.     It  was  then  that  Madame  Roland  wrote,  in 

Mig.  1.  l/'2,    i 

173.  Laci.  name  of  her  husband,  the  famous  letter  to  the  King,  in 

sr.Dumou-  which  she  strongly  urged  him  to  become  with  sincerity  a 

[ri74,''3ob.  constitutional  monarch,   and  put   an  end  to   the  public 

troubles,  by  sanctioning  the  decrees  against  the  priests.^ 
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This   letter,   written    with  much   eloquence,   but   in    an    chap. 
irritated  and  indignant  spirit,  excited  the  anger  of  Louis, 


who   now   saw    clearly    that    he    could  not    retain    his      ^''^"■^• 
ministers  witliout  having  violence  done  to  his  conscience. 
Upon  this  they  tendered  their  resignation  if  the  decree 
were  not  immediately  sanctioned,  and  it  was  at  length 
accepted.'" 

Dumourier  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  these 
events  to  elevate  his  own  power  in  the  administration.  New  minis- 
He  consented  to  remain  in  the  ministry,  and  separate  j^ne  12. 
himself  from  his  friends,  on  condition  that  the  King 
should  sanction  the  decree  against  the  priests.  But  Louis 
persisted  in  his  refusal  to  ratify  these  decrees,  or  the 
formation  of  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men  at  Paris. 
"  You  should  have  thought,"  said  Dumourier,  "  of  these 
objections  before  you  agreed  to  the  first  decree  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  enjoined  the  clergy  to  take 
the  oaths." — "  I  was  wrong  then,"  answered  the  King ; 
"  I  will  not  commit  such  an  error  on  a  second  occasion." 
"  Your  objections,"  rejoined  Dumourier,  "  were  entirely 
well  founded  against  the  original  decrees  against  the 
priests ;  but  to  refuse  to  sanction  this  one  is  to  put  the 
dagger  to  the  throats  of  twenty  thousand  innocent 
persons."  The  Queen,  with  that  good  sense  which  she 
often  evinced  in  public  affairs,  saw  the  risk  of  now 
exposing  the  priests  to  be  massacred  by  a  furious  rabble, 
and  united  her  entreaties  to  those  of  the  ministers  ;  but 
still  the  King  was  immovable,  alleging  that  he  would  not 

*  "  L'etat  actuel  de  la  France  ne  peut  subsister  longtemps;  c'est  uii  etat  de 
crise  dont  la  violence  a  attaint  le  plus  haut  degi'e ;  il  faut  qu'il  se  termine  par  un 
eclat,  i[\u  doit  interesser  votre  majeste  autant  qu'il  importe  a  tout  I'empire. 
Les  FranfaLs  se  sont  doune  uno  constitution :  ellc  a  fait  des  ineconteus  et  des 
rebclles:  la  majorite  de  la  nation  la  veut  maiiitenir;  et  elle  a  vu  avec  joie  la 
guerre  qui  olfrait  un  grand  nioyen  de  I'assurer.  Cependant  la  minorite,  soutenue 
I)ar  des  esperanccs,  a  reuni  tous  ses  efforts  pour  cniporter  I'avantage.  De  la, 
cette  lutte  intestine  contre  les  lois — cette  auareliie  dont  gemissent  les  bona 
citoyens — cette  division  partout  repandue,  partout  excitce.  II  n'existe  pas 
d'indifference ;  on  veut  ou  Ic  triomphc  ou  Ic  cliangcnient  de  la  constitution. 
Votre  majeste  a  ^te  constaniniciit  dans  I'altcmative  de  coder  a  ses  premieres 
Labitudes,  jl  ses  affections  particuliereS;  ou  de  faii'C  des  sacrifices  dictcs  par  la 
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CHAP,    make  himself  a  partner  in  tlie  iniquity  of  tlic  Assembly. 

'      "  I  expect  death,"  said  he,  "  and  forgive  my  murderers 

17!'-'.     beforehand  :  I  esteem  you  and  love  you  ;  but  I  cannot 

act  against  my  conscience.     Adieu  !  may  you  be  happy." 

Dumourier,  after  having  lost  the  confidence  of  his  party, 

found  himself  compelled  soon  after  to  set  out  for  the 

1  Dumou-     army,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  more  lasting  reputation 

rier,  Mem.  ''  '  .  i  i        i        i  •  i 

ii.  \7i,m.  as  a  general.      The  Assembly  broke  out  into  the  most 
mg. ilii  furious  invectives  against  the  court  upon  the  dismissal  of 
104,""     '  the  popidar  ministers,  and  declared  that  they  carried  with 
them  the  regrets  of  the  nation. ^ 

The  new  ministry  were  chosen  from  among  the  Feuil- 
New  minis-  lants.  Scipiou  Chambonnas  and  Terrier  Montiel  were 
Feum^K^  appointed  to  the  foreign  affairs  and  the  finances ;  but 
they  were  soon  found  to  be  without  consideration  either  with 
their  party  or  the  country.  The  crown  lost  the  support 
of  a  party  powerful  in  the  Assembly  at  least,  if  not  in 
the  country,  and  who  thought  they  could  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom  by  means  of  the  llevolution,  at  the  very 
moment  that  its  most  violent  excesses  were  about  to  break 
out.  The  King  was  so  much  disconcerted  at  the  proved  im- 
possibility of  forming  an  efficient  administration,  that  he 
fell  into  a  state  of  mental  depression,  which  he  had  never 
experienced  since  the  commencement  of  the  public  dis- 
turbances. For  ten  days  together  he  hardly  articidated 
a  word,  and  seemed  so  completely  overwhelmed,  as  to 
have  lost  almost  the  physical  power  of  motion.  The 
Queen,  whose  energy  nothing   could  subdue,  at  length 

pliilosopliiOj  cxiges  par  la  necessite,  par  consequent  cnhardir  Ics  rebelles  en 
inquietant  la  nation,  ou  d'apiiiser  celle-ci  en  vous  unissant  avec  clle.  Tout  a 
sou  terme,  et  celui  de  rincertitude  est  enfin  arrive.  La  fermentation  est 
extreme  dans  toutes  les  parties  do  I'empirc ;  elle  eclatera  d'une  nianiere  terrible, 
a  moins  qu'une  confiance  raisonnee  dans  les  intentions  de  votre  majeste  ne 
puisse  enfin  la  calmer;  mais  cottc  confiance  ne  s'ctablira  pas  sur  des  protesta- 
tions. Elle  ne  saurait  plus  avoir  de  base  que  des  faits.  La  couduite  des  prStres, 
en  beaucoup  d'cndroits,  a  fait  porter  vine  loi  sage  centre  les  perturbateiu^ — que 
votre  majeste  lui  donne  sa  sanction.  Juste  Ciel !  auriez-vous  frappe  d'aveu- 
glement  les  puissances  de  la  terre ;  et  n'auront-elles  jamais  que  des  conseils  qui 
les  entrainent  a  leur  inline  f' — Roland  an  Roi,  10  Juin  1792.  Hist.  Pari.  xv. 
40,  45. — (Wi'itteu  by  Madame  Roland.) 
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roused   him   from    this    deplorable    state,   bj    throwing    chap. 

herself  at  his  feet,  and  conjuring  him,  by  the  duty  he _ 

owed  to  her  and  their  children,  to  summon  up  more  ^792. 
resolution ;  and  if  death  was  unavoidable,  to  perish  with 
honour  combating  for  their  rights,  rather  than  remain  to 
be  stifled  within  the  walls  of  the  palace.'"  But  if  this 
heroic  princess  thus  exerted  herself  to  rouse  the  spirit  of 
the  King,  it  was  not  because  she  was  either  ignorant  of, 
or  insensible  to,  the  dangers  which  threatened  her.  The 
Tuileries  were  constantly  surrounded  by  a  ferocious 
multitude,  uttering  the  most  violent  sentiments,  and  vow- 
ing death  to  the  King,  Queen,  and  wliole  royal  family. 
In  the  palace  itself,  where  she  was  virtually  confined  as 
a  prisoner,  the  cannoneers  of  the  guard  openly  insulted 
her  when  she  appeared  at  the  windows,  and  expressed  in 
the  most  brutal  language  their  desire  to  see  her  head  on 
the  point  of  their  baj^onets.  The  gardens  of  the  Tuil- 
eries were  the  scenes  of  every  species  of  disorder.  In 
one  quarter,  a  popular  orator  was  to  be  seen  pouring 
forth  treason  and  sedition  to  an  enraptured  audience ;  in 
another,  an  ecclesiastic  was  thrown  down,  and  beaten  ^^""crm 
with  merciless  severity  :  while  the  people,  with  thouoht-  "•  205, 208. 

1  PI  IT-  n  Weber,  li. 

less  confidence,  pursued  their  walks  round  the  marbled  i64, 167. 
parterres,  as  if  they  had  no  interest  in  the  insults  which  Mig.l'.'i74. 
were  levelled  at  religion  and  the  throne. ^ 

The  King,  at  this  time,  seeing  himself  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  palace,  deprived  of  his  guard,  and  wholly  unable 
to  exercise  any  of  the  functions  assigned  to  him  by  the 
constitution,    had  opened  a   secret  correspondence  with 

*  "  Le  Roi,  si  resign^  et  si  impassible,  flechit  un  moment  sous  le  poids  de 
tant  dc  douleurs,  ct  dc  taut  d'huiuiliations  ;  concentre  dans  ses  pensecs,  il  restat 
dix  jours  cntiers  sans  dire  une  parole  meme  a  sa  famille.  Sa  dernierc  lutte 
avec  le  malheur  semblait  avoir  epuise  ses  forces.  II  se  sentait  vaincu,  et  vou- 
lait,  pour  ainsi  dire,  mourir  d'avancc.  La  Kciue,  en  se  jetant  a  ses  pieds,  et  en 
lui  prescntant  ses  enfants,  finit  par  I'arracher  a  ce  silence.  'Gardens,'  lui 
dit-ello,  '  toutes  nos  forces  pour  livrer  cc  long  combat  avec  la  foi-tunc.  La 
perte  fut-elle  inevitable,  il  y  a  encore  le  choix  dc  I'attitude  dans  laquelle  on 
perit.  Perissons  en  rois,  et  n'attendons  pas,  sans  resistance  et  sans  vengeance, 
qu'on  vienne  nous  ctouffcr  sur  Ic  parquet  dc  nos  appartemcnts.'" — Lamaktine, 
JJ isUnre  des  Glrondina,  i.  165. 
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the  allied  courts,  with  the  view  of  directing  and  moderat- 
ing their  measures  in  advancing  for  his  deliverance.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  despatched  M.  Mallet  du  Pan  to 
Vienna,  with  instructions  written  with  his  own  hand,  in 
wliicli  lie  recommended  that  they  should  advance  into 
the  French  territory  with  the  utmost  caution,  show  every 
indulgence  to  the  inhabitants,  and  cause  their  march  to 
be  preceded  by  a  manifesto,  in  which  they  should  avow 
the  most  moderate  and  conciliatory  dispositions.  The 
original  document  remains,  a  precious  monument  of  the 
wisdom  and  patriotic  spirit  of  that  unhappy  sovereign. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  recommends,  in  order  to  separate 
the  ruling  faction  of  the  Jacobins  from  the  nation,  exactly 
the  same  language  and  conduct  which  was,  throughout 
the  whole  period,  strenuously  advised  by  Mr  Burke,  and 
was  twenty  years  afterwards  employed  with  so  much 
success  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  allied  sove- 
reigns to  detach  the  French  people  from  the  standard  of 
Napoleon.^* 

Alarmed  at  the  evident  danger  of  the  monarchy,  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  used  the  most  vigorous  means 
to  repress  the  growing  spirit  of  insubordination.  Lally 
Tollendal  and  Malouet,  of  the  ancient  monarchical  party, 
united  with  the  leaders  of  the  Feuillants,  Duport,  Lameth, 

*  The  King  recommeudcd  that  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia  should 
publish  a  proclamation,  in  which  they  should  declare,  "  That  they  were 
obliged  to  take  up  arms  to  resist  the  aggression  made  upon  them,  which  they 
ascribed  neither  to  the  King  nor  the  nation,  but  to  the  criminal  faction  which 
dommeered  alike  over  the  one  and  the  other ;  that,  in  consequence,  far  from 
depai-tmg  from  the  friendly  feelings  which  they  entertained  towards  the  King 
of  France,  their  Majesties  had  taken  up  arms  only  to  deliver  him  and  the 
nation  from  an  atrocious  tyranny  which  equally  oppressed  both,  and  to  enable 
them  to  re-establish  freedom  upon  a  secure  foundation :  that  they  had  no 
intentions  of  intermeddling  in  any  form  with  the  internal  government  of  the 
nation,  but  only  desired  to  restore  to  it  the  power  of  choosing  that  which 
really  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority :  that  they  had 
no  thoughts  whatever  of  conquest ;  that  individual  should  be  not  less  pro- 
tected than  national  property ;  that  their  majesties  took  under  their  especial 
safeguard  all  faithful  and  peaceable  citizens,  and  declared  war  only  against 
those  who  now  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  all  who  aimed  at  the  establishment  of 
freedom."  In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  he  besought  the  emigrants  to  take 
no  part  in  the  war  :  to  avoid  every  thing  which  could  give  it  the  appearance  of 
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and  Barnave,  for  this  purpose.     Lafayette,  who  was  em-    chap. 
ployed  on  the  frontier  at  the  head  of  the  army,  employed      ^"' 


ins  immense  influence  for  the  same  object.      From  the      1792. 
camp    at    Maubeuge  he  wrote,    on  the  16th  June,  an  June  le. 
energetic  letter  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  he  denounced 
the  Jacobin  faction,    demanded  the  dissolution  of  the 
clubs,  the  emancipation  and  establishment  of  a  constitu- 
tional throne  ;  and  conjured  the  Assembly,  in  the  name 
of  itself,  of  the  army,  and  of  all  the  friends  of  liberty,  to 
confine  itself  to  strictly  legal  measures.     This  letter  had 
the  success  which  may  be  anticipated  for  attempts  to  1  jy^^^ 
control  a  revolution  by  those  who  have  been  instrumental  ^^22' 22?' 
in  producing:  it  :  it  excited  the  most  violent  dissatisfac-  Lac!  i.  240. 

.  .  Mig.  i.  175. 

tion,   destroyed  the  popularity  of  the  writer,   and  was  Th.ii.'ii6." 
totally  nugatory  in  calming  the  populace.* 

The  Girondists,  chagrined  at  the  loss  of  their  places  in 
the  administration,  now  proceeded  to  the  most  ruinous  The  Gi'ron- 
excesses.     They   experienced   from   the   very  first   that  revoiU)fthe 
cruel  necessity  to  which  all  who   seek  to  rise  by  the  pas-  p'*?"^^^- 
sions  of  the  people  are  sooner  or  later  subjected  -*  that 
of  submitting  to  the  vices,  and   allying  themselves  with 
the  bmtality,  of  the  mob.      They  openly  associated  with 
and  flattered  men  of  the  most  revolting  habits  and  dis- 
gusting vulgarity,  and  commenced  that  system  of  revolu- 
tionary equality  which  was  so  soon  to  banish  politeness, 

a  contest  between  one  nation  and  another ;  and  urged  the  Allies  to  appear  as 
parties,  not  arbitei-s,  in  the  contest  between  the  crown  and  the  people ;  warn- 
ing them  that  any  other  conduct  "  would  infallibly  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
King  and  royal  family;  overturn  the  throne ;  lead  to  the  massacre  of  the 
Royalists ;  rally  to  the  Jacobins  all  the  Revolutionists,  who  were  daily  becom- 
ing more  alienated  from  them ;  revive  an  excitement  which  was  fast  declinmg, 
and  render  more  obstinate  a  national  resistance,  which  would  yield  at  the  first 
reverse,  if  the  nation  was  only  convinced  that  the  fate  of  the  Revolution  was 
wound  up  in  the  destruction  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  its  victims." 
This  holograph  document  was  dated  in  June  1792,  two  months  before  the  10th 
August.  There  is  not  a  more  striking  monument  of  political  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight on  record  in  modem  times.  — See  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  vii.  37-39. 

*  "  La  chose  publique  est  en  peril ;  le  sort  de  la  France  repose  piincipale- 
ment  sur  ses  rcpresentans ;  la  nation  attend  d'eux  son  salut ;  mais  en  se 
donnant  une  constitution,  elle  leur  a  present  I'uuiquc  route  par  laquelle  ils 
pensent  la  sauver.  Les  cu'constances  sont  difficiles.  La  France  est  menacee 
au  dehoi-s  et  agitee  au  dedans ;  tandis  que  les  cours  ctrangeres  annoncent 
VOL.  II.  M 
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CHAP,    humanity,  and  eveiy  gentler  virtue  from  Frencli  society. 
^"'      They  resolved  to  rouse  the  people  by  inflammatory  peti- 


1792.     tions  and  harangues,  and  hoped  to  intimidate  the  court 
by  the  show  of  popular  resistance  —  a  dangerous  expe- 
dient, and  one  which  in  tlie  end  proved  as  fatal  to  them 
as  to  the  power  against  which  it  was  first  directed.     A 
general  insurrection,  mider  their  guidance,  was  prepared 
in  the  faubourgs  ;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  celebrating 
iDumont,    the   auuivcrsary  of  the    Tennis-court   oath,   which  was 
dfivio?"*'   approaching,  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men  was  organised 
38^andH?Jt"  ^^  ^^^  quartcr  of  St  Antoine.     Thus,  while  the  royalists 
viii.io-2,154.  ^ere  urging  the  approach  of  the  European  powers,  the 
vii.250,'25-2!  patriots   were   rousing   the   insurrection  of  the   people. 
Thfiu-i4.   Both   produced   their    natural    eftects  —  the    Reign    of 
Terror,  and  the  despotism  of  Napoleon. 

The   resistance    of  the  King  to    the  decrees  against 

Coalition  of  tho  pHcsts,  aud  the  dismissal  of  Roland,  Claviere,  and 

StfandThe  Scrvau,   produced    a   temporary  coalition   between   the 

aSi'nst'the    Griroudists  and  the  Jacobins.      Though  the  principles, 

crown.        Ijq^i^  luoral  and  political,  of  the  former,  differed  widely 

from  those  of  the  latter,  yet  they  made  no  difficidty  of  now 

uniting  their  whole  strength  with  them,  to  commit  the 

greatest  moral  and  political  crime  of  which  men  could  be 

guilty  —  that  of  effecting  the  dethronement,   and  ulti- 

I'intolerable  projet  d'attacher  &  notre  souvcrainete  nationale  des  ennemis 
interieui's,  ivi-es  de  fanatisme  ou  d'oi'gueil,  cntretiennent  un  chimerique  espoir, 
et  nous  fatiguent  encore  de  leur  insolente  malveillance.  Pouvez-vous  vous 
dissimuler  qii'une  faction,  et,  pour  eviter  les  denominations  vagues  —  que  la 
faction  Jacobin  a  cause  tons  les  desordi-es  ?  Cost  elle  que  j'eu  accuse  haute- 
ment.  Organisee  comme  un  empire  a  part,  dans  sa  metropole  et  dans  ses 
affiliations,  aveuglement  dirigee  par  quelqucs  chefs  ambiticux,  cette  secte 
forme  une  coi-poration  au  milieu  du  peuple  Fi'an^ais,  dont  elle  usurpe  les 
pouvoirs  en  subjuguaut  ses  representans  et  ses  mandataires.  Que  le  regne  des 
clubs,  aneanti  pax*  vous,  fasse  place  au  regne  de  la  loi ;  lem-s  usurpations  a 
rexei'cice  fenne  et  inde'pendaut  des  autorites  constituees;  leurs  maximes 
de'soi-ganisatrices  aux  vrais  principes  de  la  liberty;  lem-  fureur  delirante  au 
courage  calme  et  constant  d'une  nation  qui  connait  ses  droits ;  enfin,  leurs 
combinaisons  sectaires  aux  veritables  interets  de  la  patrie,  qui,  dans  ce  moment 
de  danger,  doit  reunir  tons  ceux  pour  qui  son  assei-vissement  et  sa  mine  ne 
sont  pas  les  objets  d'une  atroce  jouissance,  et  d"uno  infime  speculation."  — 
Lafayette  a  VAssemhUe,  16  Juin  1792;  Histoirc  Parlementaire,  xv.  69,  74.  A 
curious  pictxire  of  the  result  of  the  Revolution  by  one  of  its  earliest  and  most 
impassioned  supporters  ! 
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mately  the  deaths  of  a  virtuous  and  patriotic  monarcli,    chap. 

whose  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  good  of  his  _ 

country ;   and  that  for  no  other  faidt  but  that  he  was      ^''^^• 
striving  to  protect  the  innocent,  and  abide  faithfidlj  by 
the  constitution  which  they  themselves  had  imposed  upon 
him.     Fatal  effect  of  the  spirit  of  party !    but  one  of 
which  history,  in  similar  circumstances,  affords  too  many 
examples !     Moved   by  the   concurring  power  of  these 
two  great  parties,  the  agitation  of  the  people  was  not 
long  of  reaching  that  point  w^hich  was  deemed  by  their 
leaders  sufficient  for  the  most  audacious  enterprises.    And 
to  increase  the  general  excitement,  a  report  was  spread 
abroad,  and  readily  believed,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  secret 
Austrian  committee,  which  in  reahty  ruled  the  court, 
and  was  now  inducing  the  King  to  resist  the  execution 
of  the  laws  against  the  priests,  with  the  view  of  involving 
the  country  in  a  civil  war,  and  paralysing  the  resistance 
to  the  Allies.     This  report,  which  was  an  entire  fabri- 
cation, had  a  surprising  effect  in  adding  to  the  public 
agitation.       The   great   object   of    the    Girondists    and 
Jacobins,  in  these  measures,  was  to  render  the  King's 
situation  so  painful  that  he  might  be  induced  to  abdicate 
the  throne  ;  and,  but  for  a  heroic  sense  of  duty,  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  done  so  ;  for  both  he  and  the  Queen 
were  in  daily  expectation  of  death,  and  even  wished  it, 
to  put  a  period  to  their  sufferings.     So  thoroughly  was  ^ 
Marie  Antoinette  persuaded  that  they  were  soon  to  be  ii.  2^^1>2i. 
sacrificed,  that  she  wrote   at  this  period  an  affectionate  moil  Mem. 
letter  to  the  Princess  Lamballe,  at  Vernon,  entreating  her  and^'ihSf' 
not  to  come  to  Paris  to  share  their  dangers — an  injunction  |7-^j  ^^ 
which  only  had  the  effect  of  inducing  that  devoted  friend  278, 28i, 

mi        1  •         1        41b,  420. 

instantly  to  set  out  and  join  them.      The  letter,  m  the  Lam.  Hist. 
Queen's  handwriting,  was  found  in  the  hair  of  the  Princess  sll,  4oo"" 
Lamballe,  when  she  was  murdered,  on  the  2d  September.^'"" 
As   nothing   could   sliake   the   firmness   of  Louis   in 

*  "  Ne  revencz  pas  do  Veraon,  ma  chero  Lamballe,  avant  votro  cutler  rdtab- 
lissement.     Le  bou  Due  dc  Peuthiuvrc  en  serait  bleu  tristc  et  bleu  afiiige,  et 
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GHAP.  refusing  his  sanction  to  the  atrocious  decree  against  the 

^'"-  priests,  and  that  for  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  twenty 

1792.  thousand  men,  the  Girondists,  in  concert  with  the  Jacobins, 

Reasons  procccdcd  to  a  practical  demonstration  of  their  power. 

which  iu-  j^  y^r^^  resolved  to  inundate  the  imlace  with  the  forces  of 

duced  the  p       i   •    i       •  1  1 

Girondists    tlic  faubourgs,  under  tlie  terror  ot  which,  it  was  liopecl, 

medfateiy.    tlic  King  woidd  either  abdicate  or  sanction  the  decrees. 

This  was  hastened  by  two  petitions,  signed,  one  by  twenty 

thousand,  the  other  by  eight  thousand,  citizens  of  Paris — 

for  the  most  part  members  of  the  national  guard — against 

the  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men  near  Paris,  which  were 

presented  to  the   King.      They  were  dictated   by   the 

jealousy  of  that  civic  force  at  such  an  accumulation  of 

1  Bert,  de    the  military  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  Girondists, 

ii.'37,'39r  alarmed  at  so  unusual  a  manifestation  of  the  reaction  of  pub- 

vut?5f."     lie  opinion  against  the  oppression  they  were  exercising  on 

the  King,  determined  on  immediate  and  decisive  measures.^ 

On  the  20th  June,  a  tumultuous  body,  ten  thousand 

DisgS'efui  strong,  secretly  organised  by  Petion,  mayor  of  Paris,  and 

trloth"    tlie  practical  leader  of  the  Girondists,  in  virtue  of  a  decree 

J^''^-         of  the  municipality  of  that  city  on  the  16th,'''  set  out 

from  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  and  directed  itself  towards 

tlie  Assembly.     It  was  the  first  attempt  to  overawe  the 

legislature  by  the  display  of  mere  brute  force.    They  were 

followed  by  another  crowd  of  still  larger  numbers,  headed 

nous  nous  clevons  tons  de  menager  son  grand  age  et  ses  vertus.  Je  vous  ai 
dit  si  souvent  de  vous  menager  vous-meme  que,  si  vous  m'aimez,  vous  penserez 
a  vous.  On  a  bcsoin  de  toutes  ses  forces  dans  les  temps  ou  nous  sommes. 
Ah  !  ne  revenez  pas  ! — revenez  le  plus  tard  possible  !  Votre  cccui-  serait  trop 
navi'^,  vous  auriez  trop  a  pleurer  sur  tons  mes  malheurs— vous  qui  m'aimez  si 
tendi-ement.  Cette  race  de  tigi-es  qui  inonde  Ic  royaume  jouirait  bieu  cmelle- 
ment  si  elle  savait  tout  ce  que  nous  souffrons.  Adieu  !  ma  cliere  Lamballe  : 
je  suis  tout  occupee  de  vous,  et  vous  savcz  si  je  peux  changer  jamais."  — 
Marie  Axtoixette  a  la  Princesse  Lamballe,  16  Juin  1792;  Lamartine, 
Histoire  des  Girondbis,  n.  399,  400. 

*  "  Mercredi  suivant,  le  20  Juin,  les  citoyens  des  faubourgs  St- Antoine  et 
St-Marceau  presenteraient  a  I'Assemblee  Nationale  ct  au  Roi  des  petitions 
relatives  aux  cu'constances,  ct  planter  aient  cnsuitc  I'arbre  de  la  liberte  sur  la 
terrasse  des  Feuillans,  en  memoire  de  la  seance  du  Jeu  de  Paume.  Le  conseil 
autorisait  ces  petitionnaires  a  se  revetu-  des  habits  qu'ils  portaient  en  1789  et  de 
Uurs  amies." — Decret  du  Conseil  Municipal  de  Paris,  16  Juin  1792;  Hist.  Pari. 
XV.  120. 
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bj  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Hurugues,  a  nobleman  who  had    chap, 

thrown  himself  without  reserve  into  the  arms  of  the  Revo-  L 

lutionists,  and  Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  a  young  and  1792. 
handsome  amazon,  who,  after  having  exhausted  all  the 
arts  of  profligacy,  had  with  still  more  vehement  ardour 
embraced  those  of  revolution."'^  The  deputation  was  intro- 
duced, after  a  considerable  resistance  from  the  constitu- 
tionalists, into  the  hall,  while  the  doors  were  besieged  by 
a  clamorous  multitude.  They  spoke  in  the  most  violent 
and  menacing  manner,  declaring  that  they  were  resolved 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  resistance  in  their 
power,  which  were  recognised  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights. 
The  petition  declared — "  The  people  are  ready  ;  they  are 
fully  prepared' to  have  recourse  to  any  measures  to  put  in 
force  the  second  article  of  the  Rights  of  Man — resistance 
to  oppression.  Let  the  small  minority  of  your  body  who 
do  not  participate  in  these  sentiments,  deliver  the  earth 
from  their  presence,  and  retire  to  Coblentz.  Examine 
the  causes  of  our  sufferings  :  if  they  flow  from  the  royal 
authority,  let  it  be  annihilated.  The  executive  power," 
it  concluded,  "  is  at  variance  with  you.  We  require  no 
other  proof  of  this  than  the  dismissal  of  the  popular 
ministers.  Does  the  happiness  of  the  people,  then,  depend 
on  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign  '?     Should  that  sovereign 

*  Theroigne  de  Meiicoui-t,  known  by  the  name  of  "  La  Belle  Li6goise,"  was 
bom  at  Mericourt  near  Liege,  in  Flanders,  of  a  family  of  opulent  cultivators. 
Her  remarkable  beauty  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
young  neighbouring  nobleman,  who  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  by 
whom  she  was  seduced  and  soon  after  abandoned.  Thrown  thus  into  a  licen- 
tious life,  she  went  to  London ;  but  after  a  few  months'  residence  there,  she 
was  attracted  to  Paris  by  the  fervour  and  passions  of  the  Revolution.  She 
bore  letters  of  recommendation  to  Mirabeau,  by  whom  she  was  introduced  to 
Sieyes,  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Brissot,  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
side.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  at  first  attracted  her  from  then-  political  reunions 
into  the  arms  of  rich  voluptuaries ;  but  ere  long  her  ardent  mind  became  tired 
of  the  routine  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  she  threw  herself  without  reserve  into 
tlie  storms  and  passions  of  the  Revolution.  She  did  not,  however,  in  so  doing, 
abandon  her  original  profession,  but  employed  the  iniiucncc  of  her  eloquence 
to  rouse,  of  her  charms  to  seduce,  the  people. 

Dressed  as  an  amazon,  in  scarlet,  with  a  plume  of  feathers  on  her  head,  a 
sabre  by  her  side,  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in  her  girdle,  she  put  herself  in  the 
front  rank  of  all  the  insurrections  which  had  taken  place.  She  was  to  be  seen 
at  the  barriers  of  the  Invalides  on  the  14th  July,  at  the  assault  of  the  Bastille 
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CHAP,    have  any  other  law  than  the  will  of  the  people  1     The 
^'"'  _  people  are  determined,  and  their  pleasure  outweighs  the 


1792.     wishes  of  crowned  heads.    They  are  the  oak  of  the  forest ; 
1  Hist.  Pari,  the  royal  sapling  must  bend  beneath  its  branches.     We 
Bert.^de^^^'  complaiu  of  the  inactivity  of  our  armies ;  we  call  upon 
m" ''"'    you  to  investigate  its  causes  :  if  it  arises  from  the  execu- 
tive power,  let  it  be  instantly  annihilated."  ^ 

This  revolutionary  harangue  was  supported  by  the 
Thejeti-  authors  of  the  movement  in  the  Assembly.  Guadet,  a 
liip^orteT  popular  leader  of  the  Gironde,  exclaimed,  "Who  will 
by  the  Gi-    ^g^Ye  now  to  renew  the  bloody  scene,  when,  at  the  close  of 

rondists,and  "^  t         n  r  m 

received  in  the  Coustitueut  Asscuibly,  tliousands  of  our  tellow-citizens 
biy.  '^"''  were  slaughtered  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  round  the  altar 
of  France,  where  they  were  renewing  the  most  sacred  of 
oaths  1  If  the  people  are  violently  alarmed,  is  it  the  part 
of  their  mandatories  to  refuse  to  hear  them?  Are  not  the 
grievances  we  have  just  heard  re-echoed  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other  1  Is  this  the  first  time  that  in  Paris 
the  conduct  of  the  King,  and  the  perfidy  of  his  councils, 
have  excited  the  public  indignation'?  You  have  heard  the 
petitioners  express  themselves  with  candour,  but  with  the 
firmness  which  becomes  a  free  people."  It  was  thus  that 
the  Girondists  encouraged  the  populace  in  their  attempts 
to  intimidate  the  government.     Roederer  made  a  noble 

on  the  same  day;  on  tlie  5tli  October,  she  rode  beside  Jourdan"Coup-t6te"  at  the 
head  of  the  hideous  procession  which  brought  the  King  captive  to  Pai'is.  Her 
appearance  and  beauty  never  failed  strongly  to  revise  the  multitude :  they  took 
it  as  the  harbinger  of  success,  and  were  excited  by  her  theatrical  aspect  and 
manner,  as  well  as  brilliant  courage.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  she  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  in-egular  column  on  the  10th  August.  She  suffered  in  the 
end  a  dreadful  punishment  for  her  sins.  Having  become  unpopular,  like  all 
the  other  early  ieaders  of  the  Eevolution,  she  was  seized  by  the  "  furies  of  the 
guillotine"  on  the  31st  May  1793,  stripped  naked,  and  pubHcly  flogged  on  the 
terrace  of  the  TuUeries.  The  indignity,  more  even  than  the  suffering,  drove 
her  mad.  Dishonoured  and  dragged  to  a  mad-house,  she  Hved  for  twenty 
years  after,  perfectly  deranged,  almost  always  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and 
declaiming  altei-natcly  bloody  diatribes  and  obscene  language.  She  had 
considerable  powers  of  eloquence ;  and  was  a  leading  orator,  and  for  a 
time  loudly  applauded  at  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  even  by  those  who 
had  just  heard  Camille  Desmoulins  and  Danton.  Her  seducer  met  her 
aftenvards  at  Paris,  but  she  never  forgave  his  desertion,  and  he  perished 
during  the  massacres  of  September  1792. — See  Lajiartine,  Histoire  des 
Cirondins,  ii.  369,  373. 
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effort  to  rouse  the  Assembly  to  a  sense  of  vhat  tliej  owed    chap, 


VII. 


to  themselves  and  their  countrj  on  this  occasion.  "Armed 
assemblages,"  said  he,  "threaten  to  violate  the  constitu-  ^792. 
tion,  the  precincts  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
the  abode  of  the  King.  The  reports  received  during  the 
night  are  alarming ;  the  minister  of  the  interior  solicits 
permission  to  order  troops  to  march  instantly  to  the 
defence  of  the  Tiiileries.  The  law  forbids  armed  assem- 
blages ;  they  nevertheless  advance  ;  they  demand  admis- 
sion :  but,  if  you  once  give  them  leave  to  enter  here,  where 
will  be  the  force  of  the  law  ?  Your  indulgence  in  dis- 
pensing with  it  would  shiver  to  pieces  the  power  of  the 
law  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  We  ask  for  your 
authority  to  discharge  our  duties.  Leave  the  responsi- 
bility to  ns ;  we  desire  to  share  with  no  one  the  obliga- 
tion to  die  for  the  support  of  the  pubhc  tranquillity."^  ^^^^.-Hist- 
But  these  noble  words  produced  no  impression  on  the  372 
Assembly,  now  entirely  intimidated  by  the  cries  from 
the  galleries.  "  The  error,"  said  Vergniaud  in  reply, 
"  which  we  have  long  sanctioned  now  justifies  that  of 
the  people.  The  assemblages  hitherto  formed  have 
appeared  legal  from  the  silence  of  the  law.  The  magis- 
trates now  demand  force  to  repress  them ;  but,  in  these 
circumstances,  what  should  you  dol  I  feel  that  there 
would  be  extreme  rigour  in  being  inflexible  towards  a 
fault  of  which  the  source  is  to  be  found  in  your  own 
decrees ;  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  citizens,  who  demand 
at  this  moment  to  present  to  you  their  homage,  to  sup- 
pose they  have  bad  intentions.  It  is  said  that  this 
assemblage  wish  to  present  an  address  to  the  King.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  citizens  who  compose  it  desire 
to  be  introduced  armed  into  the  presence  of  the  King  ;  I 
believe  that  they  will  conform  to  tlic  laws,  and  go  as  simple 
petitioners.  I  demand  that  the  citizens  shall  be  imme- 
diately peimitted  to  defile  before  you."  Encouraged  by 
these  words,  the  crowd  entered,  amidst  shouts  of  "  Ga Ira" 
bearing  with  them  frightful  standards  and  ensigns,  expres" 
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CHAP,    sive  of  tlie  most  yiolent  revolutionary  passion.      Over- 
^"•_  awed  by  the  danger  of  their  situation,   the  Assembly 


■179-.  received  the  petition  with  indulgence,  and  permitted  the 
mob  to  defile  before  them.  A  motley  assemblage,  now 
swelled  to  thirty  thousand  persons,  men,  women,  and 
childi'en,  in  the  most  squalid  attire,  immediately  passed 
through  the  hall,  uttering  furious  cries,  and  displaying 
seditious  banners.  They  were  headed  by  Santerre,  and 
the  IMarquis  de  Saint  Hurugues,  with  a  drawn  sabre  in 
his  hand.  Immense  tablets  were  borne  aloft,  having 
inscribed  on  them  the  Rights  of  Man  ;  others  carried 
banners,  bearing  as  inscriptions — "  The  Constitution  or 
Death!" — "Long  live  the  Sans-Culottes !"  On  the 
point  of  one  pike  was  placed  a  bleeding  calf's  heart,  with 
the  inscription  round  it — "  The  Heart  of  an  Aristocrat." 
Multitudes  of  men  and  women,  shaking  alternately  pikes 
and  olive-branches  above  their  heads,  danced  round  these 
frightful  emblems,  singing  the  revolutionary  song  of  Ca 
Ira.  In  the  midst  of  these  furies  dense  columns  of 
insm'gents  defiled,  bearing  the  more  formidable  weapons 
of  fusils,  sabres,  and  daggers,  raised  aloft  on  poles. 
^^141^42'  The  loud  applause  of  the  galleries,  the  cries  of  the 
^''"^.i^j?'  mob,    the    deathlike     silence    of    the    Assembly,    who 

vn.  203, 204.  '  .  ...  •  ^       -t 

Lac.  i.  243.  trcmblcd  at  the  sight  of  the  auxiliaries  they  had  invoked, 
Th.^ii.' 133,'  formed  a  scene  which  baffles  aU  description.  The  pas- 
His't.  des™'  sage  of  the  procession  lasted  three  hours.  After  leaving 
Gir.  n.  367,  ^j^^  Asscuibly,  they  proceeded  in  a  tumultuous  mass  to 
the  palace.^ 

The  outer  gates  leading  into  the  palace  were  closed 
Means  by  whcn  this  fcarfiil  assemblage  presented  itself  before  them; 
m^Moree  ^  huudrcd  of  the  gendarmerie  d  cheval  were  on  guard  in 
the  entrj'  of  \)^q  Placc  Can'ousel,  but  they  made  little  resistance.    The 

the  palace  •' 

gates.  national  guard,  however,  at  the  gates,  were  more  deter- 
mined, and  refused  admittance  in  a  very  resolute  manner. 
"  Why  have  you  not  entered  into  the  chateau  V  said 
Santerre,  at  the  head  of  his  bands  from  the  Faubourg 
St-Antoine.      "  You  must  go  in :  we  came  here  for  that 
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alone."     Turning  then  to  his  cannoneers,  he  said — "  If    chap. 
they  refuse  admission,  we  will  blow  the  gate  to  atoms." 


A  gun  was  brought  up  and  pointed  at  the  gate  :  a  single  ^'92. 
discharge  would  have  burst  it  open.  As  they  were  knock- 
ing violently,  M.  Boucher  Rene,  and  another  municipal 
officer,  with  their  magisterial  scarfs  on,  came  forward,  and 
promised  to  gain  entrance  in  the  name  of  the  law.  These 
magistrates,  in  a  loud  voice,  demanded  admittance,  adding, 
that  they  had  no  right  to  keep  them  out.  The  national 
guard  still  refused  ;  upon  which  they  were  assured  by  the 
municipal  officers  who  headed  the  crowd,  that  a  deputa- 
tion, consisting  only  of  twenty  persons,  the  number  limited 
by  law,  and  without  arms,  should  enter ;  but  no  sooner  R^mam^f-^ 
were  the  doors  opened  than  the  mob,  headed  by  two  of  l,'^'"''  S^"™; 

_  i  '  •'  de  la  (jrarde 

the  municipality,  rushed  in.     In  vain  the  national  guards  Nationaie 
at  the  inner  doors  offisred  to  oppose  resistance ;  they  were  Juin.  Hist, 
commanded  by  the  municipal  officers  to  submit  to  the  1^9,' 159. 
authority  of  the  law.^  ^'' 

The  multitude  immediately  broke  through  the   court, 
ascended  the  staircase,  cut  open  with  hatchets  the  fold-  The  palace 
ing-doors,    and   entered  the   royal  apartments.      Louis  ihrmuit!-'^ 
appeared   before   them   with   a   few    attendants,  but   a  *"'^^' 
serene  air.     Those  in  front,  overawed  by  the  dignity  of 
his  presence,  made  an  involuntary  pause ;   but,  pressed 
on  by  the  crowd  behind,  soon  surrounded  the  monarch. 
With  difficulty  his  attendants  got  him  withdrawn  into 
the  embrasure  of  a  window,  while  the  crowd  rolled  on 
through  the  other  rooms  of  the  palace.     Seated  on  a 
chair  which  was  elevated  on  a  table,  and  surrounded  by 
a  few  faithful  national  guards,  who,  by  holding  their 

*  "  Quelle  a  ete  la  surjirise  du  commandant,  lorsque,  s'informant  de  quelle 
maniere  la  porte  royale  avait  ete  ouverte,  il  apprit  qu'ello  I'avait  etc  au  noin  de 
la  loi,  par  I'ordre  des  municipaux,  qui  etaient  a  la  tcte  de  ectte  deputation 
armee,  et  I'avaient  introduite  tout  entiere.  Los  Gardes  Nationales,  toujours 
soumises  a  la  loi,  et  prcvenues  de  I'obeissanee  due  a  la  municipalite,  n'ont  pu 
s'opposer  a  I'entree  de  la  deputation,  et,  pen^trecs  de  doulcur  des  circonstances, 
ont  fait  de  leurs  personnes  ce  que  la  loi  leiu-  dcfendait  de  fairc  de  lours  ai-mcs." 
— Rapport  de  Romainvilliers,  Commandant  de  la  Garde  Nationaie;  Hist.  Pari. 
XV.  147,  148. 
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CHAP,    bayonets  crossed  before  liim,  kept  off  the  most  unruly  of 

! the  populace,  he  preserved  a  mild  and  undaunted  coun- 

^792.  tenance  in  the  midst  of  dangers  which  every  instant 
threatened  his  life.  A  young  man  armed  with  a  pike 
made  repeated  endeavours  to  penetrate  to  the  King  :  it 
was  the  same  person  who,  two  years  before,  had  borne 
the  bloody  heads  of  Berthier  and  Foulon  along  the 
streets,  and  thrown  them  to  the  populace  as  an  incite- 
ment to  fresh  deeds  of  carnage.  Never  did  the  monarch 
appear  more  tridy  great  than  on  this  trying  occasion. 
To  the  reiterated  demand  that  he  should  instantly  give 
his  assent  to  the  decrees  against  the  priests,  and  sanction 
the  estabhshment  of  a  camp  near  Paris,  or  die  on  the 
spot,  he  constantly  rephed,  "  This  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  way  to  obtain  it  of  me."  A  drunken  workman 
handed  him  the  red  cap  of  liberty :  with  a  mild  aspect 
he  put  the  revolutionary  emblem  on  the  head  on  which  a 
diadem  was  wont  to  rest,  and  wore  it  for  three  hours. 
Had  he  not  done  so,  he  would  have  been  stabbed  on  the 
spot.  Another  presented  him  with  a  cup  of  water  : 
though  he  had  long  suspected  poison,  he  drank  it  off  in 
the  midst  of  applauses,  involuntarily  extorted  from  the 
multitude.  The  butcher  Legendre,  for  whom  the  crowd 
opened  a  passage,  thus  addressed  him, — "  Monsieur  !  (not 
Sh-e)  Usten  to  us — you  are  made  to  listen.  You  are  a 
perfidious  man  !  you  have  always  deceived  us  ;  even  now 
you  are  deceiving  us.  But  take  care  !  the  cup  is  full ;  a  drop 
will  make  it  overflow.  The  people  are  tired  of  being  the 
victims  of  your  deceit."  At  this  time  a  cry  arose  outside 
that  the  King  was  put  to  death.  "  Throw  out  the  body  ! 
Is  he  struck  1  Where  are  the  heads  1"  exclaimed  the  crowd, 
without  one  expression  of  displeasure  being  manifested, 
though  Garat,  Gorsan,  and  several  of  the  leading  Girondists, 
as  well  as  Marat  and  many  Jacobins,  were  there.  In- 
formed of  the  danger  of  the  King,  a  deputation  of  the 
Assembly,  headed  by  Vergniaud  and  Isnard,  repaired 
to  the  palace.     With  difficulty  they  penetrated  through 
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tlie  crowds  which,  filled  its  apartments,   and  found  the    €hap. 
King  seated  in  the  same  place,  unshaken  in  courage,  but 


almost  exhausted  bj  fatigue.     One  of  the  national  guard      1792, 
approached  him  to  assure  him  of  his  devotion.     "  Feel/' 
said  he,  placing  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  "  whether  this  is 
the  beating  of  a  heart  agitated  by  fear  T     Vergniaud, 
however,  who  was  in  the  secret  of  the  real  obiect  of  the  i^'s-i-^js. 

.  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,       Lac.  1.  224. 

demonstration,  at  length  became  apprehensive  it  would  Th.  ii.  i38, 
be  carried  too  far,  and  was  not  without  disquietude  from  Hist.  Paii. 
the  menaces  which  he  had  heard  in  the  remoter  parts  of  159.  Bert. ' 
the  crowd.     With  some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  obtain-  {erf  m!'"* 
ing  a  hearing,  and  persuaded  the  people  to  depart.     He  2iT^Tam 
was  seconded  by  Petion,  and  the  mob  gradually  withdrew,  ^j^^-.l^^^..^ 
By  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  had  all  dispersed,  393, 394. 
and  silence  and  astonishment  reigned  in  the  palace.^ 

During  the  terrors  of  this  agitating  day,  the  Queen 
and  the  Princess  displayed  the  most  heroic  resolution.  Heroic  con- 
The  whole  royal  family  would,  without  doubt,  have  o^ueen  and 
been  massacred,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  mind  Elizabeth. 
of  Acloque,  a  colonel  of  the  battalion  of  the  Faubourg  St 
Marceau,  and  of  two  cannoneers  of  the  national  guard, 
who  interposed  between  them  and  the  head  of  the 
columns,  which  had  broken  open  or  cut  down  with 
hatchets  all  the  inner  doors  of  the  palace.  "  Sanction 
the  decrees  or  death  !"  was  the  universal  cry.  Nothing 
could  make  the  Queen  separate  herself  from  the  King. 
"  What  have  I  to  fear  V  said  she  ;  "Death !  It  is  as 
well  to-day  as  to-morrow ;  they  can  do  no  more  !  Let 
me  go  to  the  King  ;  it  is  at  his  side  I  will  expire  ! — there 
is  my  post !"  As  they  were  retiring  before  the  furious 
multitude,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  as  she  held  the  King 
at  a  moment  of  the  greatest  danger  embraced  in  her 
arms,  was  mistaken  for  the  Queen,  and  loaded  with 
maledictions.  She  forbade  her  attendants  to  explain  the 
mistake,  happy  to  draw  upon  herself  the  perils  and 
opprobrium  of  her  august  relative.'''      Santerre   shortly 

*  "  Des  forcenes  s'clancent  vers  la  sccur  du  Roi  Ics  bras  Icves ;  ils  vont  la 
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CHAP,  after  approaclied,  and  assured  her  slie  had  nothing  to 
^"'  fear  ;  that  the  people  were  come  to  warn,  but  not  to 
^792-  strike.  He  lianded  her  a  red  cap,  which  she  put  on  the 
head  of  the  Dauphin.  The  Princess-Royal,  a  few  years 
older,  was  weeping  at  the  side  of  the  Queen  ;  but  the 
infant,  with  the  innocence  of  childhood,  smiled  at  the 
scene  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  willingly  put  on 
an  enormous  red  cap,  which  was  handed  to  him  by  a 
ferocious  pikeman.  He  was  only  seven  years  of  age, 
seated  on  a  table  before  his  mother,  to  whom  he  con- 
stantly turned,  more  in  wonder  than  alarm,  as  the  crowd 
pressed  around  them.  The  innocence  and  naivete  of 
childhood  were  strongly  depicted  on  his  smiling  coun- 
tenance. The  Princess-Royal  was  in  her  fourteenth 
year.  Her  noble  countenance  and  precocious  beauty 
were  only  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  melancholy 
which  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  had  imprinted  on 
her  expression.  Her  blue  eyes,  prominent  forehead,  and 
liorht  rinfflets  flowing  over  her  shoulders,  recalled,  in  the  last 
days  of  the  monarchy,  the  image  of  the  young  daughters 
1  Lam.  Hist,  of  tlic  Frauks  who  adorned  the  throne  of  the  first  race  of 
4ol.'Veb.  kinss.     She  clung  in  terror  to  her  mother,  as  if  at  once 

■*     1  ""7       T  o  ^  , 

"■•244.'    ''*'■  to  give  and  receive  protection.     Even  the  most  ferocious 
SX-iis-     of  the  mob  were  for  a  moment  subdued  by  the  image  of 
childhood,  innocence,  and  misfortune.^ 

A  young  officer,   with  his  college   companion,  was  a 

First'ap-     witness,  from  the  gardens  of  the   Tuileries,  of  this  dis- 

^Ta™!^  gi-aceful  scene.     Though  warmly  attached  at  that  period 

to  the  Jacobin  party,  he  expressed  great  regret  at  the 

conduct   of   the   populace,    and   the   imbecility   of   the 

ministry ;  but  when  the  King  appeared  at  the  window 

with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  his  head,  he  could  no  longer 

73^°"''  '■     restrain  his  indignation.^     "  The  wretches !"  he  exclaimed ; 

"  they  should  cut  down  the  first  five  hundred  with  grape- 

frapper — des  officiers  du  palais  les  detrompent.  Le  nom  ventre  de  Madame 
Elizabeth  fait  retomber  leurs  annes.  '  Ah  !  que  faites-vous  ]'  s'ecrie  douloureuse- 
ment  la  princesse;  '  laissez-leur  croire  que  je  suis  la  Reine.  En  mourant  a  sa 
place,  je  I'aurais  peut-dtre  sauvee  !'" — Lamartine,  Histoire  des  Girondins,  ii.  391. 
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sliot,  and  the  remainder  would  soon  take  to  fliglit."     He     chap. 
lived  to  put  his  principles  in  practice  near  that  very  spot 


-his  name  will  never  be  forgotten  :  it  was  Napoleon      ^792. 
Buonaparte. 

The  events  of  the  20th  June  excited  the  utmost  indig- 
nation throughout  France.     But  no  pity  whatever  was  indignation 
felt  for  the  royal  victims  by  the  Girondist  leaders.    "  How  thee^^enTsof 
I  should  have  liked  to  behold  her  long  humiliation,  and  how  "^'^^  ^^' 
her  pride  must  have  suffered  under  it ! "  exclaimed  Madame 
Roland,  speaking  of  Marie  Antoinette.     But  generally 
over  the  country  more  generous  feelings  prevailed.     The 
violence  of  their  proceedings,  the  violation  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  the  royal  residence,   the  illegality  of  a  petition 
supported  by  a  tumultuous  and  disorderly  rabble,  were 
made  the  objects  of  warm  reproaches  to  the  popular  party. 
The    Due   de    la    Rochefoucauld,    who    commanded   at 
Rouen,  invited  the  King  to  seek  an  asyluui  in  the  midst 
of  his  army  ;  Lafayette  ui'ged  him  to  proceed  to  Compiegne, 
and  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  constitutional  forces ; 
the  national  guard  offered  to  form  a  corps  to  defend  his 
person.     But  Louis  declined  all  these  offers  :  he  expected 
deliverance  from  the  Allied  powers,  and  was  unwilling  to 
compromise  himself  by  openly  joining  the  constitutional 
party.     He  entertained  hopes  that  the  late  disgraceful 
tumult  would  open  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  popular  party 
to  the  ultimate  tendency  of  their  measures.     Nor  were 
these  hopes  without  foundation.     The  Girondists  never 
recovered  the  failiu'e  of  this  insurrection.     They  lost  the 
support  of  the  one  party  by  having  attempted  it,  of  the 
other  by  having  failed  in  it.     Mutual  complaints  in  the 
Assembly,  in  the  clubs,  in  the  journals,  between  them  and 
the  Jacobins,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  envenomed  rancour 
which  afterwards  ])re vailed  between  them.     Every  one  was 
now  anxious  to  throw  upon  another  the  disgrace  of  an 
infamous  outrage  which  had  failed  in  its  object.    A  petition, 
signed  by  twenty  thousand  respectable  persons  in  Paris, 
was  soon  after  presented  to  the  Assembly,  praying  them 
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CHAP,    to  punish  the  authors  of  the  hitc  disorders  ;  but  such  was 

1_  the  terror  of  that  body,  that  thej  were  incapable  of  taking 

^''^--  anj  decisive  steps.  The  conduct  of  the  King  excited 
general  admiration  :  the  remarkable  coolness  in  danger 
1  Deux  which  he  had  evinced  extorted  the  applause  even  of  his 
i2!"Yert.'^'  enemies,  and  the  unhappj  irresolution  of  his  earlier  years 
]8?°i94'""  "^^  forgotten  in  the  intrepidity  of  his  present  demeanour. 
Dumont,      Hadhe  possessed  viirour  enough  to  have  availed  himself  of  the 

656.     Jom.  ^  !D  o  ^ 

ii.53.  Th.ii.  powerful  reaction  in  his  favour  which  these  events  excited, 

149.  Lac.    he  might  still  have  arrested  the  Revolution  ;  but  his  was 

iii.  4."    *'"'  the  passive  courage  of  the  martyr  which  could  endure,  not 

the  active  spirit  of  the  hero  fitted  to  prevent  danger.  ^ 

Lafayette,  who  was  now  thoroughly  awakened  to  a  sense 

Lafa37tte     of  thc  clrcadful  dangers  which  threatened  France  from  the 

Paris!'  "*     Revolution  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  advance,  made 

June  28.      ^  j^g^  efFort  to  raisc  from  the  dust  the  constitutional  throne. 

Having   provided   for  the  command  of  the   army,  and 

obtained  addresses  from  the  soldiers  against  the  recent 

excesses,  he  set  out  for  Paris,  and  presented  liimsclf,  on 

the  28th  June,  unexpectedly  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly. 

He  demanded,  in  the  name  of  his  troops  and  of  himself, 

that  the  authors  of  the  revolt  should  be  punished  ;  that 

vigorous  measures  should  be  taken  to  destroy  the  Jacobin 

sect.     "  A  powerful  reason,"  said  he,  "  has  brought  me 

amongst  you.     The  outrages  committed  on  the  20th  June 

in  the  Tuileries  have  excited  the  indignation  and  the  alarm 

of  all  good  citizens,  and  particularly  of  the  army.     In  tlie 

one  I  command,  all  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 

and  privates,  have  but  one  opinion.     I  have  received  from 

all  the  corps  addresses,  expressive  of  their  attachment  to 

the  constitution,  theii*  respect  for  the  authorities  which  it 

has  established,  and  their  patriotic  hatred  against  all  the 

factions.     I  lay  at  your  bar  these  addresses.    You  Avill  see 

that  I  have  only  expressed  their  unanimous  opinion.     I 

am  convinced  that  their  sentiments  are  those  of  all  the 

French  who  love  theu"  country.     It  is  time  to  save  the 

constitution  from  the  attacks  which  are  so  generally  made 
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upon  it ;  to  secure  to  the  National  Assembly,  to  the  King    chap. 

their  independence  and  their  dignity  ;  to  take  from  bad  , L_ 

citizens  their  hopes  of  establishing  a  regime  which,  for  the  i792. 
good,  would  only  be  an  insupportable  tyranny.  I  suppli- 
cate the  National  Assembly  to  give  directions  that  the 
instigators  of  the  crimes  committed  on  the  20th  June  at 
the  Tuileries  be  prosecuted  for  high  treason,  and  that 
measures  be  taken  to  destroy  a  sect  which  at  once  invades 
the  national  sovereignty,  tyrannises  over  the  citizens,  and 
daily  affords,  in  its  public  speeches,  decisive  evidence  of  xv.  198,200'. 
the  designs  by  which  it  is  animated."^ 

This  speech  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  Cote  droit  of 
the  Assembly,  and  excited  the  utmost  dismay  in  the  revo-  But  fails  in 
lutionary  party.       They  dreaded  the  promptitude  and  nat^onii 
vigom-  of  their  adversary  in   the  Champ   de  Mars.     A  ^^''^' 
majority  of  339  to  234  was  obtained  by  the  constitutional 
party  in  the  Assembly,  upon  a  motion  to  send  Lafayette's 
letter  to  the  standing  committee  of  twelve,  to  report  on 
its  adoption.     Encouraged  by  this  success,  slight  as  it  was, 
the  general  next  presented  himself  at  the  court.     He  w^as 
coolly  received  by  the  King,  who  tlianked  him  for  his 
services,  but  did  nothing  to  forward  his  views.     It  was 
even  with  some  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  review  of  the  national  guard.     The  leaders  of  the  royal- 
ists anxiously  inquired  at  the  palace  what  course  they 
should  adopt  in  this  emergency.     Both  the  King  and  the 
Queen  answered,  that  they  could  place  no  confidence  in 
Lafayette.     He  next  appUed,  with  a  few  supporters  who 
were  resolved  to  uphold  the  crown  in  spite  of  itself,  to  the 
national  guard  ;  but  the  influence  of  the  general  with  that  2  ^^^^j  .j 
body  was  gone.     He  was  received  in  silence  by  all  the  ^si-  ^ist. 
battalions  who  had  so  recently  w^orshipped  his  footsteps,  204.   Ma- 
and  retired  to  his  hotel  desjoairing  of  the  constitutional  pan,  ii,  224. 
cause.  2 

Determined,  however,  not  to  abandon  his  enterprise 
without  a  struggle,  he  appointed  a  rendezvous  in  tlie  even- 
ing at  his  own  house,  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  troops, 
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CHAP,    from  whence  his  design  was  to  march  against  the  Jacobin 
^"'      club,  and  close  its  sittings.     Hardly  thirty  men  appeared, 


179-'-      and  irresolution  and  uncertainty  were  painted  on  every 
And  returns  countcnancc.     In  despair  at  the  apathy  of  the  public  mind, 
without™^  Lafayette,  after  remaining  a  few  days  in  Paris,  set  off 
fecting  any   alouc,  aud  rcturncd  to  the  army,  after  having  incurred  the 
disgrace,  with  one  party,  of  endeavouring  to  control  the 
Revolution,  with  the  other,  of  having  failed  in  the  attempt 
— the  usual  fate  of  the  originators  of  a  popular  movement 
when  they  strive  to  check  its  excesses.     He  was  burned  in 
effigy  by  the  Jacobins  in  the  Palais  Royal,  so  recently  the 
scene  of  his  civic  triumphs,  and  instantly  became  the  object 
of  the  most  impassioned  hostility  to  the  people.     Robes- 
pierre answered  his  letter  in  a  long  and  able  production  : 
the  Jacobins  thundered   against  his  tergiversation  :  the 
people  could  not  find  words  strong  enough  to  express  their 
indignation.     "  The  traitor  Lafayette  !"  was  heard  in  every 
street  :  "  he  is  sold  to  the  Austrians  ;  let  him  go  to  Cob- 
lentz  \"     This  was  the  last  struggle  of  the  constitutional- 
ists ;  thenceforward  they  never  were  heard  of  in  the  Revo- 
lution, except  when  their  adherents  were  conducted  to  the 
scaffold.     Their  failure  was  the  more  remarkable,  because, 
not  a  year  before,  they  had  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant 
in  Paris,  and  defeated  an  insurrection  of  the  populace  in 
a  period  of  the  highest  public  excitement,  and  on  that 
very  occasion  they  had  a  majority  of  three  to  two  in  the 
Assembly.     In  such  convulsions,  more  perhaps  than  in 
25o^Vh.  ii.  any  other  situation  of  life,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  there 
Toui.\^.^'     is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.     The  moment  of  success, 
Hfsl^Pari.   if  iiot  sclzcd,  is  lost  for  ever  ;  new  passions  succeed  ;  fresh 
206^*jour-  ii^terests  are  called  into  existence  ;  above  all,  no  coercion 
nai  des       jjy  q[^  leadcrs  will  ever  be  tolerated  ;  and  the  leader  of  a 

Jacobms,  *'  .,«  r>ii-if>-i-  f 

No.  211,      nation  at  one  period  often  finds  himselt,  withm  a  tew 

214  216 

Mig.  i.  180.  months,  as  powerless  as  the  humblest  individual,  the  instant 

he  attempts  to  restrain  the  passions  he  himself  has  aroused.^ 

The  Girondists  and  Republicans,  emboldened  by  the 

failure  of  Lafayette's  attempt,  now  openly  aimed  at  the 
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dethronement  of  the   King.     Vergniaud,  in  a  powerful    chap. 
discourse,  portrayed  the   dangers  which  threatened  the 


country.     He  quoted  the  article  of  the  constitution  which      ^^92. 
declared,  "  that  if  the  King  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  The  Sron- 
armed  force  against  the  nation,  or  did  not  oppose  a  similar  aS'atX2 
enterprise  attempted  in  his  name,  he  should  be  held  to  timing  the 

1  IT  111  T  throne. 

have  abdicated  the  throne.       "0  King!     he  continued,  July 4. 
"  who  doubtless  thought  with  the  tyrant  Lysander,  that  the  Assem- 
truth  is  not  more  imperishable  than  falsehood,  and  that  subject.^  ''^ 
we  amuse  the  people  with  oaths  as  we  amuse  children 
with  toys ;  who  feigned  only  to  regard  the  laws,  in  order 
to  preserve  an  authority  which  might  enable  you  to  brave 
them — do  you  suppose  that  we  are  any  longer  to  be  deceived 
by  your  hypocritical  protestations  1     Was  it  to  defend  us 
that  3'Ou  opposed  to  the  enemy's  soldiers  forces  whose 
inferiority  rendered  their  defeat  inevitable  '?     Was  it  to 
defend  us  that  you  suffered  a  general  to  escape  who  had 
violated  the  constitution  'i    Did  the  law  give  you  the  choice 
of  your  ministers  for  our  happiness  or  our  misery  1  of  your 
generals,  for  our  glory  or  our  shame  1    the  right  of  sanc- 
tioning the  laws,  the  civil  list,  and  so  many  prerogatives, 
that  you  might  destroy  the  constitution  of  the  empire  1 
No  !     One  whom  the  generosity  of  the  French  could  not 
affect,  wiiom  the  love  of  despotism  alone  could  influence, 
has  obviously  no  regard  for  the  constitution  which  he  has 
so  basely  violated,  for  the  people  whom  he  has  wantonly 
betrayed." — "  The  danger  which  threatens  us,"  said  Brissot, 
at  the  Jacobin  club,  "  is  the  most  extraordinary  which 
has  yet  appeared  in  the  world.     Our  country  is  in  peril, 
not  because  it  wants  defenders,  not  because  its  soldiers  are 
destitute  of  courage,  not  because  its  frontiers  are  unfor- 
tified, its  resources  defective  ;  but  because  a  hidden  cause 
paralyses  all  its  powers.     Who  is  it  that  does  so  '?    A 
single  man — he  whom  the  constitution  has  declared  its 
chief,  and  treachery  has  made  its  enemy.     You  are  told 
to  fear  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  :  I  tell  you 
that  the  real  strength  of  the  kings  is  at  the  Tuileries,  and 

VOL.  11.  N 
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CHAP,    that  it  is  tliere  you  must  strike  to  subdue  them.     You  arc 

VII  .1 

'. tokl  to  strike  tlie  refractory  priests  \vherever  they  are 

179-'.  found  in  the  kingdom  :  I  tell  you  to  strike  at  the  court, 
and  you  will  annihilate  the  whole  priesthood  at  a  single 
blow.     You  are  told  to  strike  the  factious,  the  intriguers  : 

^  ^'oo/'"'^*  I  tell  you,  aim  your  blow  at  the  royal  cabinet,  and  there 

XV.  280,  -..,..  .         1 

347, 349.     you  will  extiuoTiish  intrigue  in  the  centre  of  its  ramifica- 

Joumal  des    "^  .       . 

Jacobins,     tions.     This  is  the  secret  of  our  position  ;  there  is  the 
218.    ''      source  of  our  evils  ;  there  is  the  point  where  a  remedy  is 
to  be  applied."^ 

While  the  minds  of  men  were  wound  up  to  the  higliest 
Countiy      pitch  by  these  inflammatory  harangues,  the  committees, 
SnSr.'^  "^   to  whom  it  had  been  remitted  to  report  on  the  state  of 
the  country,  published  the  solemn  declaration — "  Citizens, 
the  country  is  in  danger!"     Minute  guns  announced  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  the  solemn  appeal,  which 
called  on  every  one  to  lay  down  his  life  on  behalf  of  the 
state.      The  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  was  such,   that 
fifteen  thousand  volunteers  enrolled  themselves  in  Paris 
Julys.        in  a  single  day.     Immediately  all  the  civil  authorities 
declared  their  sittings   permanent  ;   all  the  citizens  not 
already  in  the  national  guard  were  put  in  requisition  ; 
pikes  were  distributed  to  all  those  not  possessed  of  fire- 
locks, battalions  of  volunteers  formed  in  the  public  squares, 
and  standards  displayed  in  conspicuous  situations,  with 
the  words,  "Citizens,  the  country  is  in  danger!"     These 
measures,  which  the  threatening  aspect  of  public  afiairs 
rendered  indispensable,  excited  the  revolutionary  ardour 
to  the  utmost  degree.     A  universal  frenzy  seized  the  public 
mind.     The  declamations  at  the  Jacobin  club  exceeded  any 
thing  yet  heard  in  audacity.     A  general  insurrection  was 
openly  called  for.     "  The  all-powerful  sovereign  people," 
it  was  said,  "  can  alone  exterminate  our  enemies.     Airainst 
crowned  brigands,  home  traitors,  and  devourers  of  men, 
we  have  need  of  the  club  of  Hercules."     So  far  did  this 
patriotic  vehemence  carry  them  that  many  departments 
openly  defied  the  authority  of  government,  and,  without 
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any  orders,  sent  their  contingents  to  form  the  camp  of    chap. 
twenty  thousand  men  near  Paris.     This  was  the  com-      ^"' 
mencement  of  the   revolt  which  overt urned  the  throne.      1792, 
Some  of  the  Girondist  leaders,  seeing  to  what  point  things 
were  tending,  began  now  to  regret  their  former  proceed- 
ino-s,  and  in  secret  inclined  to  the  throne.      Gnadet  in 
particular,  whose  inclinations  strongly  led  him  in  that 
direction,  had  a  private  interview  with  the  royal  family, 
in  which  the  simplicity  and  kindliness  of  the  King,  the 
heroic  spirit  of  the  Queen,  and  the  innocence  of  their  xy.ti^,^'^^' 


our- 


children,  completely  softened  his  heart.     Being  shown  the  llf'^^l 
dauphin  asleep  in  his  cradle,  he  parted  the  light  ringlets  ^^"^^f' 
which  half  concealed  his  beautiful  countenance,  and  said,  Mig.  i.  iss. 
with  tears  m  his  eyes,  to  the  Queen — "  Educate  him  m  lea,  m. 
the  principles  of  freedom,  Madame  :  it  is  the  condition  1  vio!"' 
of  existence."  ^ 

The  approach  of  a  crisis  became  evident  on  the  14th 
July,  when  a  fete  was  held  in  commemoration  of  the  Fete  of 
taking  of  the  Bastille.  Petion  was  the  object  of  the  public  ^^'^  •'''^^'• 
idolatry.  He  had  been  suspended  from  his  office  of  mayor 
by  the  department  of  Paris,  in  consequence  of  his  supine- 
ness  during  the  tumult  on  the  20th  June  ;  but  the  decree 
was  reversed  by  the  National  Assembly.  His  name  was 
inscribed  on  a  thousand  banners  ;  on  all  sides  the  cry  was 
heard,  "  Petion  or  death!"  The  King  went  in  procession 
from  the  palace  to  the  altar  in  the  Champ  de  INlars  ;  but 
how  different  was  his  reception  from  that  which  he  had 
experienced  two  years  before  on  a  similar  occasion  !  Pen- 
sive and  melancholy,  he  marched  with  the  Queen  and  the 
dauphin  through  a  single  file  of  soldiers,  who  could  with 
difficulty  keep  back  the  intrusion,  and  were  whoUy  unable 
to  prevent  the  maledictions  of  the  mob.  Innumerable  AmL",'\iu 
voices  reproached  him  with  his  perfidious  flight ;  the  [fg-  JJ^ 
intrepid  aspect  of  the  Swiss  Guard  alone  protected  him  ^jfj-jj^^^ 
from  actual  violence.     He  retm'ned  to  the  palace  in  the  "ert.'de 

.  ,  , .        •Ill        Moll.  viii. 

deepest  dejection,  and  w\as  not  again  seen  m  public  till  he  317,  ;5J(). 
ascended  the  scaflbld.^ 


Mig. 
Lac. 
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CHAP. 
VII. 

179i 

82. 

Vast  ac- 
cession of 
strength  to 
the  Revo- 
lutionary 
party  from 
the  rest  of 
France. 


The  declaration  by  the  Assembly  that  the  country  was 
in  danger,  procured  a  prodigious  accession  of  power  to 
the  revolutionary  party.  On  the  14th  July,  when  the 
fete  of  the  confederation  was  held,  the  persons  who  had 
arrived  in  the  capital  from  the  provinces  did  not  exceed 
two  thousand,  but  their  numbers  daily  and  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  solemn  announcement  put  all  France  in 
motion.  Multitudes  of  ardent  young  men  hourly  arrived 
from  the  provinces,  all  animated  by  the  most  vehement 
revolutionary  fervour,  who  added  to  the  already  appalling 
excitement  of  the  capital.  The  Assembly,  with  culpable 
weakness,  gave  them  the  exclusive  use  of  its  galleries, 
where  they  soon  acquired  the  entire  command  of  its 
deliberations.  They  were  all  paid  thirty  sous  a-day 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  formed  into  a  club,  which 
soon  surpassed  in  democratic  violence  the  far-famed 
meetings  of  the  Jacobins.  The  determination  to  overturn 
the  throne  was  openly  announced  by  these  ferocious  bands  ; 
and  some  of  the  French  Guards,  whose  regiment,  disgraced 
by  its  treason  at  the  attack  on  the  Bastille,  had  been 
disbanded,  were  incorporated  by  the  Assembly  with  their 
ranks,  from  whose  discipline  and  experience  they  soon 
acquired  the  elements  of  military  organisation.  Mean- 
while measures  were  openly  taken,  whicli  were  best  cal- 
culated to  ensure  the  success  of  the  revolt.  The  attacks 
on  Lafayette  were  multiplied  ;  he  was  denounced  at  the 
clubs,  and  became  tlie  object  of  popular  execration.  A 
proposition  brought  forward  in  the  Assembly,  to  have 
him  indicted  for  high  treason,  was  only  postponed  till 
the  whole  witnesses  could  be  examined  regarding  his  con- 
duct.  The  war  party  was  everywhere  predominant. 
The  whole  jealousy  of  the  Assembly  was  directed  against 
the  court,  from  whom,  aided  by  the  Allies,  they  expected 
a  speedy  punishment  for  their  innumerable  acts  of  treason. 
By  their  orders,  such  battalions  of  the  national  guard  as 
were  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  the  court,  especially 
the  grenadiers  of  the  quarter  of  St  Thomas,  were  jealously 
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M'atclied ;   tlie   club  of  the  Feuillants   was   closed ;   the    ctiap. 

grenadiers  and  chasseurs  of  the  national  guard,  who  con-  L_ 

stituted  the  strength  of  the  burgher  force,  were  chsbanded,      ^'^2. 
and  the  troops  of  the  line  and  Swiss  Guard  removed  to  a 
distance  from  Paris.     The  chiefs  of  the  revolt   met  at 
Charenton  ;    but  none  could  be  brought  to  accept  the 
perilous  duty  of  leading  the  attack.     Robespierre  spoke 
with  alarm  of  the  dangers  which   attended  it ;  Danton, 
Collot  d'Herbois,  Billaud  Varenues,  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  popular  party,  professed  themselves  willing  to  second,  Ami^,''viii. 
but  not  fitted  to  head  the  enterprise.     At  length  Danton  £'Moii^vHi'. 
presented  Westermann,  a  man  of  undaunted  courage  and  f^J^^  'fjji^ 
savage  character,  who  subsequently  signalised  himself  in  2g.  Mig._i. 
the  war  of  La  Vendee,  and  ultimately  perished  on  the  i92, 193. 
scaffold.  1 

Petion,  mayor  of  Paris,  was  the  person  most  formid- 
able to  the  royal  family  at  this  period,  as  well  from  his  cwcter  of 
official  situation,  which  gave  him  the  entire  command  of 
the  physical  force  of  the  capital,  as  from  his  peculiar 
character.  Unlike  the  other  Girondists,  he  was  a  decided 
man  of  action  ;  but  he  veiled  his  violent  designs  under 
the  mask  of  the  most  profound  hypocrisy.  Like  all  the 
leading  men  of  his  party,  he  was  bred  to  the  provincial 
bar,  and  was  translated  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  from 
the  town  of  Chartres,  where  he  had  practised.  Poor  and 
needy,  rapacious  and  unprincipled,  he  early  shared  in  the 
largesses  of  the  Orleans  family,  and  entered  thoroughly 
into  the  views  of  its  conspirators.  But,  with  his  violent 
associates,  he  soon  passed  the  designs  of  the  selfish  and 
irresolute  prince  who  formed  tlieir  head,  and  joined  the 
conspiracy — not  for  dispossessing  the  family  on  tlie  tin-one 
to  the  advantage  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  but  for  overturn- 
ing it  altogether.  lie  had  an  agreeable  exterior,  much 
address,  and  profound  dissimulation.  Though  not  a 
powerful  speaker,  his  calmness  and  judgment  procured 
him  a  lead,  and  constituted  the  secret  of  his  power. 
He  organised  a  revolt,  prepared  a  massacre,  or  ordered 
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CHAP,    assassinations,  witli  as  much  sang-froid  as  a  veteran  gene- 
^'"-      ral  directs  movements  on  the  field  of  battle.     When  the 
179-'.     work  of  destruction  was  in  preparation,  no  anxiety  on  his 
countenance  betrayed  that  he  was  privy  to  its  preparation  ; 
when  it  began,  he  looked  witli  apathy  on  the  suffering  it 
produced.       He  was  a  stranger  alike  to  pity  or  remorse  ; 
viedeMiHc  virtue  and  vice,  humanity  and  cruelty,  were  regarded  by 
Antomettc,  ^^.^  ^^  uicaus  to  bc  alternately  used  to  advance  liis  pur- 
poses, which  were  private  gain  and  pubhc  elevation.^ 
Santerre,  the  redoubtable  leader  of  the  faubourg  St 
ofsSterre.  Autoiuc,  was    au  apt  instrument  in   Petion's  hands  to 
execute  the  designs  which  he  had  conceived.    His  influence 
in  that  revolutionary  quarter  was  immense  ;  a  word  from 
him  at  once  brought  forth  its  forests  of  pikemen  and  for- 
midable cannoneers,  so  well  known  in  all  the  worst  periods 
of  the  Revolution.     Lofty  in  stature,  with  a  strong  voice 
and  an  athletic  figure,  he  possessed  at  the  same  time  that 
ready  wit   and  coarse    eloquence  which  is  often  found 
to  be  the  most  powerful  passport  to  the  favour  of  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people.    Vulgar  and  coarse  in  manners, 
and  always  foremost  in  the  work  of  revolt,  he  became  the 
object  of  unbounded  horror  to  the  royalists,  who  often 
suffered  from  his  power.     Still  he  was  not  destitute  of 
good  qualities.     Unhke  Petion,  he  had  a  heart,  though  it 
was  not  easy  in  general  to  get  at  it.     He  engaged,  and 
often  took  the  lead,  in  many  of  the  most  violent  revolu- 
tionary measures,  but  he  was  far  from  being  of  a  cruel 
disposition.     An  unfortunate  victim,  of  whatever  party, 
generally  found  access   to  his  pity  ;  tears   or  affliction 

viede.MaHe  disaimcd  his  hands.     He  was  a  blind  fanatic  in  politics  ; 

iu2m%h.  but  neither  cruel   in   private,    nor   relentless   in   public 
measures.^ 

Assailed  by  so  many  dangers,  both  external  and  in- 

Dreadid      tcmal ;  without  guards,  and  with  an  impotent  ministry  ; 

Indanxiet    dcstitutc  alike  of  the  means  of  escape  or  defence,  the 

of  the  king  Kino- and  Queen  abandoned  themselves  to  despair.     In 

and  Queen.  f  .  .  .  -, 

daily  expectation  of  private  assassination  or  open  murder, 
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tlie  state  of  suspense  in  which  thej  were  kept,  fi-om  the    chap, 
20th  June  till  the  final  insurrection  on  the  lOfch  Auoust,      ^"' 


was  such  that  thej  had  ceased  to  wish  for  life,  and  held  i792. 
by  their  station  only  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  chil- 
dren. The  Queen  employed  herself  the  whole  day,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  in  reading ;  contrary  to 
what  was  expected,  her  health  became  daily  stronger  as 
the  danger  increased.  All  feminine  delicacy  of  constitu- 
tion disappeared ;  not  a  vestige  of  nervousness  was  to 
be  seen.  She  secretly  made  an  under-vest,  dagger- 
proof,  for  the  King,  which  was  with  great  difficulty,  and 
by  stealth,  given  to  Madame  Campan  to  be  conveyed  to 
him  ;  but  so  closely  was  he  watched  by  the  national  guard 
on  duty  in  the  palace,  that  it  was  three  days  before  she 
got  an  opportunity  of  conveying  it  to  him.  When  she 
did  so,  he  said,  "  It  is  to  satisfy  the  Queen  that  I  have 
agreed  to  this  :  they  will  not  assassinate  me  ;  they  will 
put  me  to  dcatli  in  another  way."  Already  he  anticipated 
the  fate  of  Charles  I.,  and  studied  incessantly  the  history 
of  that  unhappy  but  noble-minded  prince.  "  All  my 
anxiety,"  said  he  to  Bertraud  de  Molleville,  "  is  for  the 
Queen,  my  sister,  and  my  children  ;  for  myself,  I  do  not 
fear  death !  nay,  I  wish  it ;  for  it  would  increase  the 
chances  of  safety  to  them  if  I  am  sacrificed.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  escape,  nor  will  I  make  resistance  ;  if  I  did 
so  I  should  probably  fail,  and  certainly  increase  their 
dangers.  My  only  hope  is,  that  my  death  may  prove 
their  salvation!"  "As  for  me,"  said  the  Queen,  "I  am 
a  stranger ;  they  will  assassinate  me.  It  will  be  a 
blessing ;  for  it  will  relieve  me  from  a  painful  life  :  but 
what  will  become  of  our  poor  children  'i "  and  with  these 
words  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  But  she  was  per- 
fectly strong,  and  refused  all  antispasmodic  remedies. 
"  Don't  speak  to  me  of  such  things,"  said  she  :  "  when  I  ^  c'ampan, 
was  prosperous  I  had  nervous  atiections  :  they  are  the  Hort.  de 
malady  of  the  happy ;  but  now  I  have  no  need  of  ii.'ljir.  *" 
them."i 
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CHAP.         The  court,  surrounded  bj   such   dangers,  and  amidst 
^"'      the  general  dissolution  of  its  authority,  had  no  hope  but 


1792.     on  the  approach  of  the  Allied  armies.     The  Queen  was 
^.•5;       acquainted  with  their  proposed  line  of  march  ;  she  knew 

Indecision  '■  ,  i.i'i 

and  want  of  when  thcj  woro  expected  at  Verdun  and  the  mtervening 
ofTeTourt.  towns — the  unhappy  princess  hoped,  at  times,  to  be 
delivered  in  a  month.  All  the  measures  of  the  court 
were  taken  to  gain  time  for  their  approach.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  royal  family  laboured  under  such  appre- 
hensions of  being  poisoned,  that  they  ate  and  drank 
nothing  but  what  was  secretly  prepared  by  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  bedchamber,  and  privately  brought  by  Madame 
Campan,  after  the  viands  prepared  by  the  cook  had  been 
placed  on  the  table.  Great  numbers  of  the  royalists, 
with  faithful  devotion,  daily  repaired  to  the  Tuilcries  to 
offer  their  lives  to  their  sovereign,  amidst  the  perils  Avhich 
were  evidently  approaching  ;  but,  though  their  motives 
command  respect,  the  diversity  of  their  counsels  confirmed 
the  natural  irresolution  of  his  character.  Some  were  for 
transporting  him  to  Compiegne,  and  thence,  by  the  forest 
of  Ardennes,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ;  others,  amongst 
whom  was  Lafayette,  besought  him  to  seek  an  asylum 
with  the  army  ;  while  Malesherbes  strongly  counselled 
his  abdication,  as  the  only  chance  of  safety.  Bertrand 
de  Molleville  strenuously  recommended  a  retreat  into 
Normandy,  and  all  the  arrangements  were  made  to  carry 
it  into  effect  with  every  prospect  of  success  ;  but  the 
King,  on  the  6th  August,  when  it  was  to  have  been  put 
in  execution,  decided  against  it,  alleging  that  he  would 
reserve  it  for  the  last  extremity,  and  that  till  then  it  was 
too  hazardous  for  the  Queen  and  his  family.  In  the 
\Pf^'  -?    midst  of  such  distracting  counsels,  and  in  the  presence  of 

JVloU.  viii.  ^-^  ^ 

284  300;  q^q]^  evident  dangers,  nothing  was  done.  A  secret  flight 
ii.  123, 129.  xx-as  resolved  on  one  day,  and  promised  every  chance  of 
2i3."c^mp.  success  ;  but,  after  reflecting  on  it  for  the  night,  the  King 
m^'  ^^ '  determined  to  abandon  that  project,  lest  it  should  be 
deemed  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  civil  war.^    Royalist 
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committees  were  formed,  and  every  effort  was  made  to    chap. 

.  .  .  VII 

arrest  the  progress  of  the  insurrection — but  all  in  vain.  L_ 

The  court  found  itself  surrounded   by  a  few  thousand      i792. 
resolute  gentlemen,  who  were  willing  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  its  defence,  but  could  not,  amidst  revolutionary 
millions,  acquire  the  organisation  requisite  to  ensure  its 
safety. 

The  conspiracy,  which  was  originally  fixed  for  the  29th 
July,  and  afterwards  for  the  4th  August,  was  postponed  Advance 
more  than  once,  from  the  people  not  being  deemed  by  mation^or 
the  leaders  in  a  sufficient  state  of  excitement  to  ensure  BraS'^ick.^ 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.     But  this  defect  was  soon 
removed,  by  the  progress  and  injudicious  conduct  of  the 
Allied  troops.     The  Duke  of  Brunswick  broke  up  from 
Coblentz  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  advanced  at  the  head  July  25. 
of  seventy  thousand  Prussians,  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
Austrians  and  Hessians,  into  the  French  territory.     His 
entry   was    preceded    by    a    proclamation,   in   which    he 
reproached  "  those  who  had  usurped  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment in  France  with  having  troubled  the  social  order, 
and  overturned  the  legitimate  government ;  with  having 
committed  daily  outrages  on  the  King  and  Queen  ;  Avith 
having,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
German  princes  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  proclaimed 
Avar    unnecessarily   against   the    King    of   Hungary   and 
Bohemia."     He  declared,  in  consequence,  that  the  Allied 
sovereigns  had  taken  up  arms  to  arrest  the  anarchy  which 
prevailed  in  France ;  to  check  the  dangers  which  threatened 
the  throne  and  the  altar;  to  give  liberty  to  the  King,  and 
restore  him  to  the  legitimate  authority  of  Avhich  he  had 
been  deprived — but  without  any  intention  whatever   of 
individual    aggrandisement  ;     that    the    national    guards 
would  be  held  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Allied  forces,  and  that  those  who  Moi1.ix.33, 
dared  to  resist  must  expect   all  the  rigour  01  militarv  ihg.   Hist. 

T       .  "'     Pill   xvi 

execution.^     Finally,  he  warned  the  National  Assembly,  'jfis/'jsi.' 
the  municipality  and  city  of  Paris,  that  if  they  did  not 


170-2. 


J!8. 
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CHAP,    fortliwitli  liberate  tlie  Kino-,  and  return  to  tlicir  allcmance, 

VII  "^  o  ' 

'—  tliej  slioiild  be  liekl  personally  responsible,  and  answer  with 

their  heads  for  their  disobedience  ;  and  that,  if  the  palace 
were  forced,  or  the  slightest  insult  offered  to  the  royal 
family,  an  exemplary  and  memorable  punishment  shoidd 
be  inflicted,  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  city  of  Paris. 
Had  tliis  manifesto  been  couched  in  more  moderate 
Impolicy  of  language,  and  followed  up  by  a  rapid  and  energetic 
matiolnvhrni  military  movement,  it  might  have  had  the  desired  effect : 
up*b?lctlve  *^^  passion  for  power  might  have  been  supplanted  in  the 
measures,  excltcd  multitude  by  that  of  fear ;  the  insurrection  crushed, 
like  the  subsequent  ones  of  Spain  and  Poland,  before  it 
had  acquired  the  consistency  of  military  power,  and  the 
throne  of  Louis,  for  a  time  at  least,  re-established.  But 
coming,  as  it  did,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  public  excita- 
tion ;  and  enforced,  as  it  was,  by  the  most  feeble  and  in- 
efficient military  measures,  it  contributed  in  a  signal 
manner  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  and 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  throne. 
The  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  had  no  longer  any  reason  to 
complain  of  tlie  want  of  enthusiasm  in  the  people.  A 
unanimous  spirit  of  resistance  burst  forth  in  every  part  of 
France  ;  the  military  preparations  were  redoubled,  the 
ardour  of  the  multitude  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 
The  manifesto  of  the  Allied  powers  was  regarded  as  un- 
folding the  real  designs  of  the  court  and  the  emigrants. 
Revolt  against  the  throne  appeared  the  only  mode  of 
maintaining  their  liberties,  or  preserving  their  indepen- 
dence ;  the  people  of  Paris  had  no  choice  between  victory 
and  death.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  King  so  soon 
became  the  \dctim,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  apprehension 
excited  by  the  language  of  the  Allies,  which  differed  so 
widely  from  what  he  had  so  wisely  recommended.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  his  apprehensions,  however,  he  never  lost 
iMig.i.i86.  his  warm  love  to  his  people  :  "How  soon,"  he  often  ex- 
Th"ii!'230.'  claimed,  "  would  all  these  chagrins  be  forgotten,  in  the 
sliahtest  return  of  their  affection  I"^ 
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The  leaders  of  the  different  parties  strove  to  convert    chap. 
this  effervescence  into  the  means  of  advancing  their  sepa-      ^"' 


rate  ambitious  designs.     Thej  continued  to  meet  in  a  com-      1792. 
mittee  of  eight  at  Charenton,  where  all  the  measures  for  viewTofthe 
their  common  operations  were  discussed  and  resolved  on.  ^f^^^f?  °^ 

■■■  .  the  (riroii- 

But  though  thus  far  united,  there  was  a  wide  difference  in  ti'^ts  and 
the  ulterior  measures  which  they  severally  had  in  view. 
The  Girondists  were  desirous  of  having  the  King  dethroned 
by  a  decree  of  the  Assembly,  because,  as  they  had  acquired 
the  majority  in  that  body,  that  would  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  vesting  supreme  dominion  in  themselves  ;  but  this 
by  no  means  answered  the  views  of  the  popular  dema- 
gogues, who  were  as  jealous  of  the  Assembly  as  of  the  crown, 
and  aimed  at  overthrowing,  at  one  blow,  the  legislature 
and  tlie  throne.  Danton,  Robespierre,  Marat,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  and  their  associates,  were 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  insurrection,  which  was  intend- 
ed not  only  to  destroy  the  King,  but  to  overturn  the  Giron- 
dists and  establish  the  multitude.  The  seeds  of  division, 
therefore,  between  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins,  were 
sown  from  the  moment  that  they  combined  together  to  xJI''^?'^'^' 
overturn  the  monarchy  :    the  first  sought  to  establish  the  "''^•.  ^eux 

•in  1  11*  11  1  •  Amis,  viii. 

middle    class    and   the   Assembly  on    the    rums  of  the  ?2,93.  Mig. 
throne  ;    the  last  to  elevate  the  multitude  by  the  destruc-  li.  21! 
tion  of  botli.^ 

The  arrival  of  the  federal  troops  from  Marseilles,  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  augmented  the  strength  and  confi-  Prepara- 
dence  of  the  insurgents.  The  pretext  employed  for  sending  JhTre^Jit. 
these  bands  to  Paris,  was  to  fraternise  with  the  other 
citizens  on  occasion  of  the  fete  of  the  1 4th  July  ;  the  real 
object  was  to  get  an  armed  force  into  the  metropolis  which 
might  reanimate  the  fervour  of  the  faul>ourgs,  and  overawe 
tlie  national  guard  there,  which  was  deemed  too  favour- 
able to  tlie  court.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  Madame 
Roland  tliat  Barbaroux  induced  the  departments  of  tlie 
south  to  send  these  formidable  bands  to  the  capital. 
They  were  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  almost  all  drawn 
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ciTAP.    from  the  coasts  of  Piedmont,  ProYcnce,  or  Corsica,  and  in 

great  part  old  soldiers  or  sailors  accustomed  to  war.    They 

1792.  ^ere  animated  by  the  fierce  passions  and  revengeful  spirit 
of  the  south,  worked  up  almost  to  frenzy  by  the  revolu- 
tionary addresses  and  civic  fetes,  which  they  had  received 
when  marching  through  France.  Friends  of  Barbaroux 
and  Isnard  commanded  these  fearful  bands ;  and  their 
march  tln'ough  France  is  remarkable  for  having  called 
forth  the  Marseillaise  hymn,  the  well-known  song  of  the 
Aug.  3.  Revolution.'"'  On  the  3d  the  sections  were  extremely 
agitated,  and  that  of  JNIauconseil  declared  itself  in  a 
state  of  insurrection.  The  detlironement  of  the  King  was 
discussed  with  vehemence  in  all  the  popular  clubs  ;  and 
Petion,  with  a  formidable  deputation,  appeared  at  tlie  bar 
of  the  Assembly,  and  demanded  it  in  the  name  of  the 
municipality  and  the  sections.  That  body  remitted  the 
Aug.  8.  petition  to  a  committee  to  report.  On  the  8th,  a  stormy 
discussion  arose  on  the  proposed  accusation  of  Lafayette  ; 
but  the  constitutionalists  threw  it  out  by  a  majority  of  406 
to  224  —  so  strongly  confirmed  was  the  majority  in  the 
legislature,  on  the  very  eve  of  a  convulsion  destined  to 
overthrow  both  them  and  the  throne !  The  clubs  and  the 
populace  were  to  the  last  degree  irritated  at  the  acquittal 
of  their  former  idol :    all  those  who  had  voted  with  the 

*  The  celebrated  Marseillaise  hymn,  the  "  Rule  Britannia"  of  the  Revolution, 
ai'ose  out  of  the   march  of  these  ardent  and  ferocious  bands  of  the   south 
through  the  heart  of  France.     It  was  fii'st  heard,  out  of  the  province  where  it 
was  composed,  among  their  enthusiastic  ranks : — 
"  Allons,  enfants  de  la  patrie, 

Le  jom-  de  gloire  est  arrive ; 

Centre  nous  de  la  tyrannie 

L'etendard  sanglant  est  leve. 

Entendez-vous  dans  les  campagnes 

Mugir  ces  feroces  soldats  I 

lis  viennent  jusque  dans  vos  bras 

Egorger  vos  fiLs,  vos  compagnes  ! 

Aux  armes,  citoyens  !  formez  vos  bataillons  ! 

Marchons  !  qu'un  sang  impui-  abreuve  nos  sillons  !  " 
It  is  easy  to  see,  from  these  words,  how  large  a  share  the  invasion  of  the  Allies 
had  at  this  period  in  exciting  the  revolutionaiy  ardour  of  France.      They  were 
composed  by  a  young  artillery  officer  at  Strasbourg,  named  Rouget  de  Lille, 
who  had  been  bora  at   Lonsde-Saulnier  in  the  Jui-a.      Gifted  at  once  with 
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majoritj  were  insulted  as  tliej  left  tlie  liall ;    and  the    chap. 

streets  resounded  with  cries  against  the  Assembly,  which  L_ 

had  acquitted  "the  traitor  Lafayette  !"     To  such  a  length      1792. 
did  the  public  effervescence  proceed,  that  d'Espremeuil, 
once  the  object  of  worship  to  the  people,  was  attacked  on 
the  terrace  of  the  Feuillants  by  the  populace,  on  his  return 
home  from  the  Assembly,  where  he  had  given  an  unpopu- 
lar vote,  thrown  down,  and  pierced  with  pikes  in  several 
places.     With  the  utmost  difficulty  he  was  extricated  from 
the   hands    of  the    assassins,    by    a   detachment    of  the 
national  guard  which  happened  to  be  passing,  and  borne, 
streaming  Avith  blood,  to  the  treasury.     Petion  came  past  moIUx.  20, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  mob,  as  he  was  carried  in  at  the  l^^  '^"g-j; 
door,  and  approached  to  see  if  he  still  lived.      "  I,  too,"  ig-  tlh. 
said  d'Espremeuil,  "was  once  borne  in  triumph  by  the  Hist  des 

'  ,  •  A        •      Grir.  11.  411, 

people  ;  you  see  what  they  have  now  done  to  me  I     Anti-  412. 
cipate  your  own  fate  !  "  ^ 

On  the  9th  the  effervescence  was  extreme :  vast  crowds 
traversed  the   streets  with    drums    beating  and   banners  violent  ef- 
flying,  and  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  and  palace  were  filled  oTthe'str 
with  multitudes.       The  constitutionalists  complained    of  ^"su^t. 
the  insults  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  on  leaving  the 
hall  on  the  preceding  day,  and  insisted  that  the  Marseil- 
lais    troops    should   be  sent  to  the  camp   at    Soissons. 

poetical  and  musical  talents,  he  became  acquainted,  when  in  ganison  there,  vdth. 
the  daughter  and  wife  of  Dietrich,  mayor  of  Strasbourg,  who  largely  shared  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Revolution.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  patriot- 
ism, love,  poetrj',  military  ardour  and  revolutionary  fervour,  the  lines  were  the 
eflPusion  of  an  ardent  and  excited  mind,  during  the  distress  and  alarms  of  the 
severe  cold  of  Febmaiy  1792.  They  were  finished  off  in  a  single  night,  under 
Dietrich's  roof,  and  repeated  in  the  morning  to  the  young  woman  whose  inspi- 
ration had  had  so  large  a  share  in  their  production,  who  shed  tears  at  hearing 
the  heartrstin-ing  strains.  But  they  expressed  with  energy  the  feeling  of  the 
moment  then  general  over  France,  and  thence  their  rapid  and  astonishing  suc- 
cess. From  the  humble  house  of  Dietrich  at  Strasbourg  they  spread  quickly 
over  Alsace,  then  in  a  vehement  state  of  excitement,  and,  being  learnt  by  the 
Marseilles  troops  in  their  journey  to  Paris  in  the  July  following,  were  adopted 
by  them  as  the  refrain  of  their  march,  and  so  spread  over  all  France.  From 
being  first  heard  from  the  federal  troops  who  came  up  from  Marseilles,  they 
acquired  the  name  of  the  "  Marseillaise,"  since  so  well  known  as  the  hymn  of 
revolution  all  over  the  world.  —  See  Lamartine,  IJitstoire  des  O'irondins,  ii. 
413,  420. 
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CHAP.     While  tlic  discussion  on  the  subject  was  going  forward,  it 
was  announced  to  the  Assembly  that  one  of  the  sections 


^"i^--     had  declared,  that  if  the  dethronement  was  not  pronounced 
on  that  day  they  would  sound  the  tocsin,  beat  the  (/ene- 
rale  at  midnight,  and  march  against  the  palace.     Forty- 
seven  out  of  tlie  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris  had  approved 
of  this  resolution,  and  declared  their  sittings  permanent. 
The  legislature  required  the  authorities  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  and  of  the    city    of  Paris,    to    maintain 
the  public  tranquillity.    The  first  rephed  that  they  had 
every  inclination,  but  did  not  possess  the  power  to  do  so  ; 
Petion  answered,  in  name  of  the  latter,  that  as  the  sections 
had  resumed  their  powers,  his  functions  were  reduced  to 
mere  persuasion.    The  Assembly  separated  without  having 
1  Hist  Pari  ^^^^  ^^y  thing  to  Ward  off  the  coming  blow.     Already  it 
3QS  S     ^^^^  become  apparent  that  the  Revolutionary  constitution 
TouUi.2L'B.  had  prostrated  the  legislature  not  less  than  the  throne ; 
2-ib.  'moiu-  that  the  boasted  advantages  of  the  representative  system 
teur,   ug.    ^^^^  disappeared ;  and  the  mobs  of  the  metropolis,  as  in  the 
Greek  democracies,  had  become  the  rulers  of  the  state.^ 
The  court  of  the  Carkousel,  rendered  immortal  by  the 
Description  hcroic  couflict  of  which  it  soon  became  the  theatre,  and 
rJusda?'^    the  frightful  massacre  in  which  that  conflict  terminated, 
this  period,   ^^g  ^Qy.^  different  in  1792  from  what  it  is  at  this  time. 
The  straight  and  noble  facade  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the 
northern  wing  of  the  quadrangle  which  unites  the  Tuile- 
ries  to  the  Louvre,  projected  and  in  part  executed  by  the 
genius  of  Napoleon,  did  not  exist.     The  Tuileries  itself, 
with  the  long  gallery  of  the  Museum,  which  connects  that 
palace  with  the  Louvre,  formed  two  sides  of  an  incomplete 
quadrangle,  which  all  the  efforts  of  later  times  liave  not 
been  able  entirely  to  finish.     On  the  ground  where  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli  now  stands  was  placed  the  Salle  du  Manege, 
where  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly  were  held,  which  was 
separated  from  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  by  a  wall,  run- 
ning in  the  line  where  the  gilded  rail  of  the  garden  is  now 
placed.     This  hall  was  placed  near  where  the  Rue  de 
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Castio'lione  now  leads  into  tlie  Place  Vendome  :  it  com-    chap. 

•  YII 

mimicated  with  the  palace  bj  a  long  com-t  or  avenue, 


which  entered  the  part  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tiiileries  next      ^'i'-^''- 
the  palace,  called  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillauts,  by  a  large 
doorway.     On  the  other  side  of  the  palace,  where  the  vast 
Place  of  the  Carrousel  now  stands,  the  difference  in  former 
times  was  still  more  striking.     That  open  space  was  then 
nearly  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  narrow  streets  and 
courts,  such  as  always  grow  up,  if  permitted,  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  palace.     The  open  part  of  the  Place  itself  was  of 
comparatively  small  extent,  and  was  situated  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  space  within  tlie  quadrangle  which  was  next  to 
the  palace.      The  buildings  next  it  formed  several  courts, 
appropriated  chiefly  for  lodgings  to  the  different  guards  of 
the  palace  :    one,  which  was  the  largest,  and  situated  in 
the  middle,  was  called  the  Royal  Court ;  another,  nearer 
the  river,  the  Court  of  Princes,  in  which  the  royal  stables 
were  placed ;  a  third,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Rue  St 
Honore,  was  called  the  Court  of  the  Swiss,  from  its  con- 
taining the  barracks  of  the  Swiss  guards;  and  it  had  two 
entrances — one  into  the  Place  of  the  Carrousel,  and  one 
into  the  Rue  de  I'Echelle,  which  leads  to  the  Rue  St  Honore. 
Thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  open  space  of  the  Carrousel 
was  not  a  fourth  part  of  what  it  now  is  ;  and  it  was  in- 
comparably less  capable  of  defence,  from  the  number  of 
entrances  which  led  into  it,  and   the  variety  of  courts  iiiist.Pari. 
and  lanes,  under  shelter  of  the  buildings  of  which  the  45i,45-2'.'' 
columns  of  attack  might  be  formed.^ 

At  leno'th,  at  midnidit  on  the  9th  August,  a  cannon 
was  fired,  the  tocsin  sounded,  and  the  generale  beat  in  insuiicc- 
evcry  quarter  of  Paris.  The  insurgents  immediately  began  S/lug! 
to  assemble  in  great  strengtli  at  their  different  rallying 
points.  Tlie  survivors  of  the  bloody  catastrophe  which 
was  about  to  commence  have  portrayed,  in  the  strongest 
colours,  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night,  when  the  oldest 
monarchy  in  Europe  fell.  The  incessant  clang  of  the 
tocsin,  the  rolling  of  the  drums,  the  rattling  of  artillery 
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CHAP,    and  ainiiiiniition-wao;o;ons  along  the  streets,  tlie  cries  of  the 

VII  •  • 
L_  insurgents,  the  march  of  cokimns,  rang  in  their  ears  for 


1792.     lojjg  after,  and  haunted  their  minds  even  in  moments  of 
festivity  and  rejoicing.     The  ckib  of  the  Jacobins,  that  of 
the  Cordeliers,  and  tlie  section  of  Quinze-Vingts,in  tlie  Fau- 
bourg St  Antoine,  were  the  three  centres  of  tlie  insurrec- 
tion.     Tlie  most  formidable  forces  were  assembled  at  the 
club  of  the  Cordeliers  ;  the  Marseillais  troops  were  there, 
and  the  vigour  of  Danton  gave  energy  to  all  their  }3ro- 
ceedings.    "  It  is  no  longer  time,"  said  he,  "  to  appeal  to 
the  laws  and  legislators  :  the  laws  have  made  no  provision 
for  such  offences,  the  legislators  are  the  accomplices  of  the 
criminals.      Already  they  have  acquitted  Lafayette  ;    to 
absolve  that  traitor  is  to  deliver  us  to  him,  to  the  enemies 
of  France,  to  the  sanguinary  vengeance  of  the  Allied  kings. 
1  Hist.  Pari.  This  vcry  night  the  perfidious  Louis  has  chosen  to  deliver 
415.  ^*De     to  carnage  and  conflagration  the  capital,  which  he  is  pre- 
Iranc  ^f ''  P^^'^^  '^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  momcut  of  its  ruin.      To  arms  !  to 
61.   Bert,    amis  !    no  other  chance  of  escape  is  left  to  us."     The  in- 

de  Moll.  ix.  •    ii  i  ht  -n     •  •  •  i 

81,84.  Lac.  surgcuts,    and     especially   the    Marseillais,    impatiently 
ii.'2i4, 216!  called  for  the  signal  to  march  ;  and  the  cannon  of  all  the 
sections  began  to  roll  towards  the  centre  of  the  city.^ 
Aware  of  their  danger,  the  court  had  for  some  time  been 

94  . 

Prepara-  maliiug  sucli  preparations  as  their  slender  means  M'ould 
th°e"court.  admit  to  resist  the  threatened  attack.  All  the  sentinels 
in  and  around  the  palace  were  tripled  ;  barriers  had  been 
erected  at  the  entry  of  the  court,  and  forty  grenadiers  of 
the  section  Filles  de  St  Thomas,  and  as  many  gendarmes 
on  horseback,  were  drawn  up  opposite  the  great  gate. 
But  these  precautions  were  as  nothing  against  an  insur- 
gent city.  The  only  real  reliance  of  the  royal  family  was 
on  the  firmness  of  the  Swiss  guards,  whose  loyalty,  always 
conspicuous,  had  been  ^vrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
the  misfortunes  and  noble  demeanour  of  the  King  and 
Aug.  7.  Queen.  The  Assembly  had,  a  few  days  before,  ordered 
them  to  be  removed  from  Paris  ;  but  the  ministers,  on 
various  pretexts,  had  contrived  to  delay  the  execution  of 
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the  order,  though  thej  had  not  ventured  to  bring  to  the    chap. 
defence  of  the  palace  the  half  of  the  corps,  which  lay  at      ^"* 


Courbevoie,  TJie  number  of  the  guard  actually  in  atten-  ^'^'^'^^ 
dance  was  about  eight  hundred  ;  they  took  their  stations, 
and  wei'e  soon  drawn  up  in  the  court  of  the  Carrousel  in 
the  finest  order,  and  with  that  entire  silence  which  formed 
so  marked  a  contrast  to  the  din  and  strife  of  tongues  in 
the  city  forces.  The  most  faithful  of  the  national  guard 
rapidly  arrived,  in  number  about  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, and  filled  the  court  of  the  Tuileries ;  the  grenadiers 
of  the  quarter  of  St  Thomas  had  been  at  their  post  even 
before  the  signal  of  insurrection  was  given.  Seven  or  eight 
hundred  royalists,  chiefly  of  noble  families,  filled  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace,  determined  to  share  the  dangers  of 
their  sovereign  ;  but  their  presence  rather  injured  than 
promoted  the  preparations  for  defence.  A  motley  group, 
without  any  regular  uniform,  variously  armed  with  pistols, 
sabres,  and  firelocks,  they  were  incapable  of  any  useful 
organisation ;  while  their  presence  cooled  the  ardour  of 
the  national  guard,  by  awakening  their  ill-extinguished 
jealousy  of  the  aristocratic  party.  The  most  generous  of 
the  friends  of  the  royal  family  hastened  to  share  their 
dangers,  now  that  they  had  become  imminent ;  among 
whom  was  the  Duchesse  de  la  Maille,  whose  principles 
had  led  to  her  being  regarded  with  distrust  by  the  court 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  who 
now  hastened  on  foot,  unattended,  to  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  to  share  their  fate.'"  The  heavy  dragoons,  {{^217^218 
nine  hundred  strong,  on  horseback,  with  twelve  pieces  of  .^Jf"'^'  "•• 
artillery,  were  stationed  in  the  gardens  and  court  ;  but  in  2' -5, 26u 
that  formidable  arm  the  royalists  were  deplorably  inferior  Mig.  i."i8V. 
to  the  forces  of  the  insurgents.^  The  forces  on  tlie  royal  xvT.  '433"  " 
side  were  numerous,  but  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on 

*  "  La  foule  I'ccartait  comme  unc  insenseo.  '  Laisscz-inoi  allor,'  s'eciia- 
t-elle,  '  la.  ou  ramitie  et  le  devoir  m'appollcnt.  Lcs  fenimes  n'ont-clles  pas 
aiissi  lour  honneur  !  Cost  Icur  ccKur  !  Lc  inieri  est  a  la  Heine  !  Votre 
patriotiHine  est  de  la  hair:  le  inieu  est  dc  laourii*  a  ses  piods.'" — Lamartine, 
Hisstoirc  dea  Girondins,  iii.  151. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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CHAP,    a  great  proportion  of  tlicm ;  and  tlio  gendarmerie  cl  clieval, 
a  most  important  force  in  civil  conflicts,  soon  gave  a  fatal 


^'''^--  example  of  clisaifcction,  by  deserting  in  a  body  to  the 
enemy.  This  powerful  corps  was  chiefly  composed  of  the 
former  French  Guards,  who  had  thus  the  infamy,  twice 
during  the  same  convulsions,  of  betraying  at  once  their 
sovereign  and  their  oaths. 

Petion  arrived  at  midnight,  and  inspected  the  posts  of 
Infamous     tho  palacc — ostcnsibly  to  examine  into  the  preparations 
anddissTmu-  for  dcfencc,  really  to  be  enabled  to  report  to  the  insur- 
pSoiT^      gents  how  they  might  be  best  overcome.     The  grenadiers 
of  the  Filles  de  St   Thomas,  by  whom  lie  was  attended 
in  the  palace,  had  resolved  to   detain  him  as  a  hostage  ; 
but  tlie  Assembly,  playing  into  his  hands,  eluded   this 
intention  by  ordering  him  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  capital.     No  sooner 
was  he  there,  than  they  ordered  him  to  repair  to  his 
post — not  at  the  Tuileries,  which  was  threatened,  but  at 
Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the  in- 
surgents.    The  object  of  this  was  soon  apparent.     While 
this  was  going  on  at  the  Assembly  and  in  the  palace, 
the  whole  forty-eight  sections   of  Paris  had  appointed 
commissioners,  who  had  met  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  sup- 
planted the  former  municipality,  democratic  as    it  was, 
and  elected  a  new  one,  still  more  revolutionary,  in  its  stead. 
When  Petion  arrived  there  at  six  o'clock  in  the  moi'n- 
ins,  he  found  the  new  municipality  installed  in  power ; 
and  he  suffered  himself,  without  the  slightest  opposition, 
to   be  made  prisoner  by  the  civil  force   there.       Still 
cari-ying  on  his  detestable  system  of  hypocrisy,  he  next 
issued  an  order,  as  mayor  of  Paris,  though  his  powers  as 
such  were  at  an  end,  summoning  Mandat,  the  commander 
of  the  national  guard,  a  man  of  honour  and  courage,  to 
repair  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  without  making  him  aware 
of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  municipality. 
In  obedience  to  the  civil  authority,  and  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  fraud  which  had  been  practised,  that  gallant  officer 
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went  there  ;  be  was  immediately  seized  by  order  of  tbe    chap. 
authorities,  and  accused  of  having  ordered  his  troops  to      ^"' 
fire  upon  the  people.     Perceiving  from  the  new  faces      ^'^'^• 
around  him  that  the  magistracy  was  changed,  he  turned  x^'4()9^'^^' 
pale  ;  he  was  instantly  sent  under  a  guard  to  the  Abbaye,  fi^ 2^0^24^' 
but  murdered  by  the  populace  on  the  very  steps  of  the  ^"^^I'j'g"* 
municipal  palace.     The  new  municipality  forthwith  gave  ^ig-  v.  ]9o. 
the    command   of   the    national   guard   to    the    brewer  Th.  i'l.  249.' 
Santerre,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents.^ 

The  death  of  Mandat  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 

.  96. 

royal  cause,  as  his  influence  was  indispensable  to  per-  in-esoiutioa 
suade  the  national  guards  to  fight,  who  had  become  tfondgwd. 
already  much  shaken  by  the  appearance  of  so  many 
rovalists  amono;  the  defenders  of  the  Kino;.  At  five  in 
the  morning  the  King  visited  the  interior  parts  of  the 
palace,  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  the  Dauphin,  and 
Madame  Elizabeth.  The  troops  in  the  inside  were 
animated  with  the  best  spirit,  and  the  hopes  of  the  roj^al 
family  began  to  revive  ;  but  they  were  cruelly  undeceived 
on  descending  the  staircase,  and  passing  in  review  the 
forces  in  the  Place  Carrousel  and  the  garden.  Some 
battalions,  particularly  those  of  the  Filles  de  St  Thomas 
and  the  Petits  Peres,  received  them  with  enthusiasm  : 
but,  in  general,  the  troops  were  silent  and  irresolute  ; 
and  some,  particularly  the  cannoneers  and  the  battalion 
of  Croix  Rouge,  raised  the  cry  of  "  Vive  la  Nation  !  " 
Two  regiments  of  pikemen,  in  defiling  before  the  King, 
openly  shouted,  "  Vive  la  Nation  !  "  "  Vive  Petion  !  A 
bas  le  Veto,  a  bas  le  Traitre  ! "  Overcome  by  these 
ominous  symptoms,  the  King  returned,  pale  and  de- 
pressed, to  the  palace.  The  Queen  displayed  the  ancient 
spirit  of  her  race.  "  Every  tiling  which  you  hold  most 
dear,"  said  she,  to  the  grenadiers  of  the  national  guard, 
"your  homes,  your  wives,  your  children,  depends  on  our 
existence.  To-day,  our  cause  is  that  of  the  people." 
These  words,  spoken  with  dignity,  roused  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  troops  who  heard  them  to  the  highest  degree  ; 
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CHAP,    but  they  could  only  promise  to  sacrifice  tlieir  lives  in  hci' 
defence  ;  iiotliiiig  announced  the  enthusiasm  of  victory. 


vn. 


170-2.  Though  tlie  air  of  the  King  was  serene,  despair  was 
fixed  in  liis  heart.  He  was  dressed  in  violet-coloured 
velvet,  the  mourning  of  the  royal  family,  and  his 
appearance  sufficiently  showed  he  had  not  been  in  bed 
all  night.  He  had  no  apprehensions  for  himself,  and 
had  refused  to  put  on  the  shirt  of  mail  which  the  Queen 
had  formed  to  avert  the  stroke  of  an  assassin.  "  No," 
replied  he,  "  in  the  day  of  battle  the  King  should  be 
clothed  like  the  meanest  of  his  followers."     But  he  could 

i_Campan,^  uot    bc    prevailed    upon   to    seize  the   decisive   moment. 

Weber,  ii.    Nothiug  Is  morc  certain  than  that,  if  he  had  charged  at 

217  219.  ~  ■'  o 

Toui.ii.2:^6.  the  head  of  his  followers,  when  the  Swiss  Guard  had  re- 
Laf.'i."267.'  pulsed  the  insurgents,  he  would  have  put  down  the  insur- 
253,"255."'  rection,  and  possibly,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  restored 
the  throne.^ 

While  irresolution  and  despondency  prevailed  at  the 
Vast  pre-  Tuilcrics,  the  energy  of  the  insurgents  was  hourly  increas- 
thIfnsur-°^  ing.  Early  in  the  morning  they  had  forced  the  arsenal, 
geuts.  ^.^^  distributed  arms  among  the  multitude.  A  column 
of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoinc,  composed  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  joined  by  that  of  the  Faubourg  St  Marceau, 
five  thousand  strong,  had  marched  towards  the  palace  at 
six  in  the  morning,  and  was  every  moment  increasing  on 
the  road.  A  post,  placed  by  order  of  the  directory  of 
the  department  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  had  been  forced, 
and  the  communication  between  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  river  was  open.  Soon  after,  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  insurrection,  composed  of  the  troops  from  Marseilles 
and  Brittany,  had  debouched  by  the  Rue  St  Honore, 
and  occupied  the  Place  Carrousel,  with  their  cannon 
directed  against  the  palace.  Roederer,  in  this  emergency, 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  do  his  duty.  He  first 
petitioned  the  Assembly  for  authority  to  treat  with  the 
insurgents,  but  they  paid  no  regard  to  his  application. 
When   the    deputies   from    the   palace   arrived   at   the 
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Assembly,  lie  found  the  members  qiiietlj  engaged  in  a    chap. 
discussion  on  the  treatment  of  the  negroes  in  St  Domingo.      ^^^' 


They  represented  in  vivid  colours  the  dangers  of  the  royal      i792. 
fiimily ;  but  with  haughty  indifference  the  Assembly  passed  ^  Montjoye, 
to  the  order  of  tlic  day.     Roederer  next  a23plied  to  the  Antoiuette,'' 
national  guard,   and   read  to  them  the  articles  of  the  Recit'de" 
constitution,  which  enjoined  them,  in  case  of  attack,  to  His^pari. 
repel  force  by  force.     Part  answered  with  loud  acclama-  \f^^  ^2; 
tions  ;    but  a  slender  proportion  of  them   only   seemed  Jj.fj^'T^' 
disposed  to  support   the  throne  ;    and    the    cannoneers,  554.  Lac',  i. 
instead  of  an  answer,  unloaded  their  pieces.     Finding  the  Hi^t.  des 
popular  cause  every  where  triumphant,  he  returned  in  157; "'"     ' 
dismay  to  the  palace.^ 

The  King  was  there  sitting  in  council  with  the  Queen 
and  his  ministers.  Roederer  immediately  announced  The  King 
that  the  danger  was  extreme  ;  that  the  insurgents  would  pakce,*and 
agree  to  no  terms  ;  that  the  national  guard  could  not  SiemWy. 
be  relied  on  ;  that  the  destruction  of  the  royal  family 
was  inevitable,  if  they  did  not  take  refuge  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Assembly  ;  and  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
retreat  would  be  impossible.  Louis  said  nothing  :  he 
feared  not  for  himself ;  but  the  thought  of  the  destruc- 
tion that,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  awaited  his  wife  and 
children,  paralysed  every  resolution  to  resist.  "  I  would 
rather,"  said  the  Queen,  "  be  nailed  to  the  walls  of  the 
palace  than  leave  it  !"  and  immediately  addressing  the 
King,  and  presenting  to  him  a  pistol,  exclaimed,  "  Now, 
Sire,  this  is  the  moment  to  show  yourself."  The  Kino- 
remained  silent  :  he  had  the  resignation  of  a  martyr,  but 
not  the  spirit  of  a  hero.  "  Are  you  prepared,  Madame," 
said  Roederer,  "  to  take  upon  yourself  the  responsibility 
of  the  death  of  the  King,  of  yourself,  of  your  children, 
and  of  all  who  are  here  to  defend  you  '?"  Every  one  was 
silent  for  a  time,  when  M.  Montjoyc  said — "  Let  us  go, 
and  no  longer  deliberate  :  honour  commands  it  :  the 
safety  of  tlie  state  requires  it  :  let  us  forthwitli  go  to  the 
Assembly."     These  words  decided  Louis  :    he  rose  up, 
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CHAP,    and    addressing    himself    to    those    around    liim,    said, 
^^^'      "  Gentlemen,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  licre."     Accom- 
1792.     panied  by  the  Queen,  the  Dauphin,  and  the  royal  family, 
he  descended  the  stair  and  crossed  the  garden,  protected 
by  the  Swiss  Guards,  and  the  battalions  of  the  Filles  de 
St  Tliomas  and  the  Petits  Peres.     These  faithful  troops 
had   the   utmost    difficulty   in  getting    them    into    the 
Assembly  in  the   adjoining  street,  amidst  the  menaces 
and   execrations  of  the  multitude.      "  No  women !  the 
King  alone  !"  was  heard  on  all  sides  as  they  pressed 
throuoli  the  dense  throns;  on  the  terrace  of  the  Feuil- 
lants.     Such  was  the  pressure,  that  one  of  the  national 
guard  carried  the  Dauphin  in  his  arras  ;  and  it  was  only 
by  great  exertions  of  strength  and  resolution  that  actual 
violence  was  averted  from  the  royal  family.     The  day 
was  fine  ;   the  sun  shone  with   uncommon   brilliancy  on 
the  royal  family  as  they  passed  through    the  gardens. 
The  leaves,  however,  were  beginning  to  fall,  and  the  King 
observing  it,  when  they  came  under  the  trees,   said  to 
those  around  him, — "  The  leaves  have  begun  to  fall  very 
early  this    season."       Manuel   had  written,    some  days 
before,  that  royalty  would  not  endure  in  France  till  the 
leaves  fell.     The  Dauphin  w^as  amused  w^ith  the  scene,  but 
the  Queen  was  in  extreme  depression,  and  amidst  her  grief 
was  robbed  of  her  purse  and  her  watch  on  the  passage. 
"Gentlemen,"  said  the  King,  on  entering  the  Assembly,  "I 
am  come  here  to  save  the  nation  from  the  commission  of  a 
great  crime  ;  I  shall  always  consider  myself,   with  my 
family,  safe  in  your  hands." — "  Sire,"  replied  the  Presi- 
dent Vergniaud,  "  you  may  rely  on  the  firmness  of  the 
ii.^eTjS^'  National  Assembly  ;   its  members  have  sworn  to  die  in 
Campan,ii.  Jefcnce  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  the  consti- 
267, 269.     iiiiQ^  authorities ;  it  will  remain  firm  at  its  post ;   we 
225, 2-iG.'    ^'ill  die  rather  than  abandon  it."      In  truth,  the  Giron- 
xytm] '   dists,   having   gained  from   the   insurrection   their   real 
m.^82.^'"'  object  of  humbling  the  King,  were  now  sincere  in  their 
wish  to  repress  the  multitude^ — a  vain  attempt,  which 
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only  showed  their  ignorance  of  mankind,  and  total  unfit-    chap. 
ness  to  guide  during  the  stormy  days  of  a  revokition. 


Meanwhile  the  new  municipality,  organised  by  Danton      i792. 
and  Robespierre,  was  directing  all  the  movements  of  the  DespeLe 
insurrection.      A  formidable  force  occupied  the  side  of  *^^htj.i^th_e 
the    Place    Carrousel   next   the    Louvre,  and  numerous  ^o^sei. 
pieces  of  artillery  were  pointed  against  the  palace,  the 
defenders  of  which  were  severely  weakened  by  the  detach- 
ment of  the  Swiss  Guard  and  the  royalist  battalions,  who 
had  accompanied  the  King.     The  gendarmerie  a  cheval, 
posted  in  front  of  the  palace,  had  shamefully  quitted  their 
post,  crying  "  Vive  la  Nation !"  the  national  guard  was 
so  divided  as  to  be  incapable  of  action  ;  the  cannoneers 
had  openly  joined  the  enemy  ;   but,  with  heroic  firmness, 
the  Swiss  Guard  remained  unshaken  in  resolution  amidst 
the  defection  of  all  around  them.     After  the  retreat  of 
the  King,  however,  these  brave   men  were  left  without 
any  orders  in  the  most  dreadful  of  all  situations,  threat- 
ened by  thirty  thousand  armed  insurgents,  in  a  state  of 
unprecedented  exasperation,  in  their  front,  and  yet  with 
too  strong  a  sense  of  honour  to  recede.     The  insurgents, 
led  by  Santerre,  and  preceded  by  fifty  pieces  of  artillery, 
now    advanced  against   them  at  the  Carrousel.      Their 
officers  anxiously  asked  for  orders  :  "  Not  to  let  your- 
selves be  forced,"  was  the   reply  of  the    Marechal  de 
Maille.     Meanwhile,  the  porters  at  the  gates  of  the  rail- 
ing were  so    intimidated   that   they  opened   the   royal 
doorway  to  the   Marseillais,  who  rushed  up  the  great 
stair  sword  in  hand,  and  ascended  to  the  royal  chapel.  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
Anxious  to  avoid  a  conflict  in  which  their  own  ruin,  as  in  Coi.  pfyffer, 
most  civil  conflicts,  was  certain,  whichever  side  was  victo-  Ganie  Suis- 
rious,  the  Swiss  successively  put  forward  five  sentinels  to  rssj,^!!;!' 
guard  the  top  of  the  stair,  each  of  whom  in  his  turn  was  "f  ■4j5y'" 
seized,  disarmed,  and  beaten  to  death  with  clubs  before  Amls'vHu 
the  eyes  of  their  comrades.     A  single  musket  was  now  |»Ui82. 
discharged  from  one  of  the  wnidows  oi    the   chateau.^  201. 
Whilst  the  struggle  was  going   on,   one   of  the    Swiss 
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CHAP,    officers   tried   to    address    tlie   insurgents,   but  friglitful 

1_  lio\vlings  drowned  his  voice.     A  minute  after,  the  bands 

i^''--  of  Santerre  fired  a  volley  at  the  Swiss  and  the  grenadiers 
of  the  Filles  de  St  Thomas,  who  immediately  returned 
the  fire,  and  the  action  became  general. 

Never  was  seen,  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  then 
M Jacre  of  appeared,  the  superiority  of  order  and  discipline  against 
*^^^'"''-    the  greatest  numerical  amount  of  physical  force.     The 
Swiss   troops,   firing  from   the  windows,   speedily  drove 
back  the  foremost  of  their  enemies  ;   immediately  after, 
descending  the  staircase,  and  ranging  themselves  in  battle 
array  in  the  court  of  the  Carrousel,  by  heavy  and  sustained 
discharges  they  completed  their  defeat.     The  insurgents, 
recently  so  audacious,  fled  in  confusion  as  far  as  the  Pont 
Neuf,  and  many  never  stopped  till  they  had  reached  their 
homes  in  the  faubourgs.      Seven  guns  were  taken   and 
brouo-ht  back  by  the  Swiss  to  the  foot  of  the  great  stair. 
Three  hundred   horse,  at   that    critical  moment,  might 
have  saved  the  monarchy.     Had  the  eighteen  hundred  of 
the  Constitutional  Guard  been  there,  the  victory  would 
have  been  complete.     But  the  heroic   defenders  of  the 
palace,  few  in  number  and  destitute  of  cavalry,   could 
not    follow    up    their    victory    beyond    the    Carrousel  ; 
and  their  leaders,  in  the  absence  of  the  King,  did  not 
venture  to  take  any  steps  for  completing  their  victory. 
The    nobles   who    surrounded   the    Marshal    de    Maille 
entreated  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  momentary  suc- 
cess to  unite  the  troops  in  the  chateau  to  those  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Feuillants,  who  had  formed  the  escort  of 
the    King,  to   form   a  junction   with    the   two  hundred 
Swiss   left    in    the    barracks    of   the    Courbevoie,    place 
the  royal  family  in  the  middle  of  their  serried  ranks,  and 
march  out  of  Paiis.     For  a  short  time  it  was  hoped  the 
proposal  would  be  adopted,  and   every  eye  was  turned 
from  the  windows  of  the  palace  to  the  doors  of  the  Salle 
du  Menage,  where  the  Assembly  sat,  in  hope  of  seeing  the 
Kin^y  issue  forth  and  join  the  cortege.     But  his  known 
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irresolution  forbade  the  adoption  of  so  decided  a  course  ;     chap. 


VII. 


and  meanwhile,  seeing  they  were  not  attacked,  the  popu- 
hice  gradually  regained  their  courage,  and  a  new  assault,      ^'92. 
directed  by  Westermann,  was  prepared  under  cover  of  a 
numerous  artillery.     The  Marseillais  and  Breton  troops 
returned  in  greater  force  ;  the   Swiss  were  mown  down  ^ 
with  grape-shot,  and  their  ranks  fell  in  the  place  where  273.  Voui.' 
they    stood,    unconquered   even   in    death.      In  its  last  Deux^Xmis', 
extremity,  it  was  neither  in  its  titled  nobility,  nor  its  Ig^;  ^hj^^. 
native  armies,  that  the  French  throne  found  fidelity ;  but  f^g^^y'^J,;^^ 
in  the  freeborn  mountaineers  of  Lucerne,  unstained  by  »•  •563. 

, .    .  p  Lam.  111. 

the  vices  of  a  corrupted  age,  and  firm  in  the  simplicity  of  207. 
rural  life,^ 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  the  Swiss,  still  uncon- 
quered, were  combating  where  they  stood,  M.  D'Hervilly,  Capture  and 
who  with  heroic  courage,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  Jiace. 
dangers,  had  penetrated  from  the  hall  of  the  Assembly 
to  the  scene  of  conflict,  with  orders  from  the  King  to 
terminate  the  resistance,  reached,  blinded  and  wounded, 
the  foot  of  the  great  stair,  and  gave  them  orders  to  cease 
firing,  and   withdraw    to   the   Assembly.      "  Yes,  brave 
Swiss !"  cried  the  Baron  de  Viomenil,  "  go  to  save  your 
King  :  your  ancestors  have  often  done  so."     Conceiving 
they  were  called  elsewhere  to  defend  the  person  of  the 
monarch,  the  Swiss  drummers  beat  the  "  assemblee,"  and 
the  faithful  mountaineers  took  their  places  in  their  ranks 
with  the  precision  of  a  parade,  under  a  terrible  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry.     They  withdrew  under  the  archway 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  bent  their  course  by  the  terrace  of 
the  Feuillants  towards  the  Assembly.     But  tlic  loss  was 
dreadful    as   they  crossed  the  gardens.     The    pursuers, 
emboldened  by  their  retreat,  pressed  them  on  all  sides 
with  a  murderous  fire,  to  which  the  Swiss,  now  in  serried 
ranks,  could  make  no  reply.     Three  hundred  fell  in  a  few 
minutes.    Soon  it  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  massacre  ; 
the  enraged  multitude  broke  into  the    palace,  and  cut 
down  every  one  found  within  it ;  the  fugitives,  pursued 
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CHAP,    into  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  bj  the  pikemen  from 
the  faubourgs,  were  unmercifully  put  to  death  under  the 


1792.     trees,  amidst  tlie  fountains,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  statues. 
Some  miserable  wretches  climbed  up  the  marble  monu- 
ments which  adorn  that  splendid  spot  ;  the   insurgents 
abstained  from  firing  lest  tliey  should  injure  the  statuary, 
1  Scott's      j)^t  pricked  them  with  their  bayonets  till  they  came  down, 
visited,  1291.  and  then  murdered  them  at  their  feet — an  instance  of 
knowledge,   tastc  for  art,  mingled  with  revolutionary  cruelty,  perhaps 
Pfj^er!^      unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.     During  the 
sejscs.''    whole  evening  and  night,  the  few  survivors  of  the  Swiss 
Sou'v'deia  Gruard  were  sought  out  with  unpitying  ferocity  by  the 
Terreur,ii.   populacc,   and  whcrevcr  they  were  found,   immediately 
Bert.  d"e'     massacrcd.     Hardly  any  escaped,  and  those  that  did  so 
iuVe.  ^"*  owed  their  lives  almost  uniformly  to  the  fidelity  of  female 
attachment.^ 

While  these  terrible  scenes  were  going  forward,  the 
Dethrone-  Asscmbly  was  in  the  most  violent  agitation.  When  the 
men^  of  the  j^.^^^  g^,^^  eiitcred,  he  was  received  in  general  with  respect 
— the  evident  fall  of  the  royal  family  had  softened  the 
hardest  hearts.  But  nothing  could  move  the  painter 
David.  Having  recognised  him  on  a  bench  adjoining, 
the  King  asked  him  if  the  portrait  he  was  engaged  on,  of 
him,  would  be  soon  done.  "  I  will  never  hereafter  paint 
the  portrait  of  a  tyrant,"  replied  David,  "  till  his  head 
falls  on  the  scafi'old."  Large  tears  stood  on  the  cheeks 
of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme ;  but  the  Dauphin,  with 
infantine  simplicity,  was  amused  by  the  scene  around  him, 
and  asked  his  father  the  names  of  the  principal  members 
around  him.  But  when  the  firing  began,  every  heart  was 
frozen  with  horror.  At  the  first  discharge  of  musketry, 
the  King  declared  that  he  had  forbidden  the  troops  to 
fire,  and  signed  an  order  to  the  Swiss  Guards  to  stop  the 
combat :  but  the  officer  who  bore  it  was  slain  on  the  road. 
As  the  firing  grew  louder,  the  consternation  increased, 
and  many  deputies  rose  to  escape  ;  but  others  exclaimed, 
"No!  this  is  our  post."     The  people  in  the  galleries 
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drowned  tlie  speakers  by  tlieir  cries,  and  soon  tlie  loud    chap. 
shouts,  "  Victoire,  victoire  ! — les  Suisses  sont  vaincus  '"'* 


announced  that  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  was  decided.      ^792. 
In  the  first  tumult  of  alarm,  the  Assembly  published  a 
proclamation,   recommending   moderation  in   the  use  of 
victory.     A  deputation  from  the  new  municipality  shortly 
after  appeared  at  the  bar,  demanding  that  their  powers 
should  be  confirmed,  and  insisting  on  the  dethronement 
of  the  King,  and  the  immediate  convocation  of  a  National  August  lo. 
Convention.     They  were  received  with  thunders  of  ap- 
plause, and  said,   with  a   stern   voice,  "  Pronounce   the 
dethronement  of  the  King  ;  to-morrow  we  will  bring  the 
act  in  form.     Petion,  Manuel,  and  Danton  are  our  col- 
leagues ;   Santerre  is   at  the  head  of  the  armed  force.^' 
Other  deputations  speedily  followed,  pressing  the  same 
demands,  and  enforcino;  them  with  the  language  of  con-  ^  Hist.  Pari, 
querors.      Yielding  to  necessity,   the  Assembly,  on  the  Moniteur," 
motion  of  Vergniaud,  passed  a  decree   suspending  the  ]vn|' i.  195. 
King,  dismissing  the  ministers,  and  directing  the  imme-  250^256. 
diate  formation  of  a  National  Convention.      The  munici-  ^fVo^?^'^' 

vii.  186,192. 

pality  was  irresistible  :  it  had  usurped  the   sovereignty  Lac.  i.  272. 
of  the  state,  and  the  legislature  was  only  a  puppet  in  its  iso,  191. 
hands.  1 

The    secret   committee    at   the   Hotel   de  Ville,   who 

103. 

organised  this  insurrection,  and  directed  its   movement  AVhowere 

n,  J.1  •    •       Ti.  •       i.    n     1     •  the  leaders 

alter  the  new  municipality  was  installed  in  power,  con-  oftheinsur- 
sisted  of  Danton,  Camille  Desmoiilius,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  ^^'^^^°'^' 
Manuel,  Panis,  Osselin,  Marat,  Freron,  Tallicn,  Duplace, 
Billaud  Varennes,  Robespierre,  Collot  d'licrbois,  Durfort, 
Cailly,  Cheuicr,  Leclerc,  and  Legendre.  Chabot  and 
Bazire  were  deeply  implicated  in  the  previous  proceedings ; 
but  they  were  in  the  Assembly,  and  not  in  the  insurrec- 
tionary committee.  This  list  is  important  in  a  general 
point  of  view — it  demonstrates  that  the  Girondists,  though 
they  were  the  leaders,  in  the  previous  steps  of  the  con- 
spiracy at  Charenton,  which  organised  the  insurrection, 

*  "  Victoiy,  victory  !  tlic  Swiss  arc  vancniislicd  ! "' 
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CTiAP.    yet  took  little  part  in  its  execution.     Some  were  apprc- 
^"'      liensive  of  proceeding  to  such  extremities,  or  had  become 


1792.  alarmed  at  the  conduct  of  then-  Jacobin  allies  ;  others  had 
not  energy  enough  to  engage  in  the  active  part  of  the 
strife  ;  many  wished  only  to  intimidate  the  crown,  by  the 
threat  of  insurrection,  into  restoring  them  to  office  and  the 
direction  of  government.  The  insurrection  of  20tli  June 
,  XT- .  n  ,  was  their  work,  and  illustrated  tlicir  designs  and  objects  ; 

'  Hist.  Pari.  '  1        r     1         T 

''''■''•  ^.■^H_  the  revolt  of  the  10th  August  was  tlie  work  of  tlie  Jaco- 
Peitier,"   '  bins,  who  had  abeady  passed  them  in  the  career  of  revo- 
Ao&t,7\79.  lution,  and  who  never  rested  till  they  brought  them  all  to 
the  scaffold,^ 

Imaiiination  itself  can  conceive  nothins;  so  dreadful,  as 

104  •  .  .  . 

Frightful  the  vengeance  which  the  infuriated  and  victorious  mob 

bJ^'S'  took  on  the  remnant  of  the  Swiss  Guard  which  survived 

of  dietn-"^  the  action,  and  the  whole  royalists  and  faithful  national 

surgents  guards  who  had  combated  in  defence  of  the  palace.     An 

was  stained,  o  •in 

immense  multitude,  of  above  thirty  thousand  persons,  all 
armed  and  in  the  most  vehement  state  of  excitement, 
broke  into  the  palace,  ransacked  every  room,  or  pursued 
with  relentless  fury  tlie  Swiss,  who,  now  broken  and  dis- 
persed, were  seeking  refuge  singly,  or  two  and  three 
together,  in  the  adjoining  houses  and  streets.  Almost 
aU  the  royalist  nobles  in  the  palace  were  massacred. 
Pursuing  them  from  room  to  room,  they  broke  open 
the  doors,  smashed  to  pieces  the  mirrors,  ransacked  the 
cellars,  pillaged  the  furniture,  and  strewed  the  floors  with 
dead  bodies.  The  whole  valets  and  porters  who  did  not 
succeed  in  throwing  themselves  out  of  the  windows  were 
put  to  death.  ]\Iany  deeds  of  individual  heroism,  in  the 
last  agonies  of  the  monarchy,  were  done  by  its  noble 
defenders.  M.  Sallas  and  M.  IMarchais,  two  of  the 
gentlemen-ushers  of  the  palace,  when  the  mob  broke  in, 
refused  to  abandon  their  posts  in  one  of  the  inner  doors, 
and  died  in  maintaining  it.  "  Here  is  our  post,"  said 
they  to  the  infuriated  Marseillais  :  "  we  will  fall  on  the 
threshold  we  have  sworn  to  defend."     They  were  imme- 
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diatelj  pierced  with  pikes.     M.  Diet,  the  usher  of  the     chap. 
Queen's  chamber,  resohitelj  made  good  the  door-waj  for      ^"" 
some  minutes  against  a  multitude  of  assailants,  and  when      ^''^-^ 
he  fell,  his  body  for  a  few  seconds  obstructed  the  entrance. 
The  Priucess  of  Tarentum,  hearing  his  fall,  herself  went 
to  open  the  door  to   the  Marseilles  bands,  holding  the 
joung    Pauline    de    Tourzel,    whom    her    mother    had 
intrusted  to  her  when  she  went  with  the  royal  family  to 
the  Assembly,  in  her  hand.     "  Strike  me,"  said  she,  "  but 
saA'e  the  honour  and  life  of  this  young  girl,  intrusted  to 
me  by  her  mother."     Struck  with  the  generosity  of  her 
conduct,   the  insurgents  saved  both,  and  even   assisted 
them  to  step  over  the  heaps   of  slain  which  filled  the 
passage.     But  these  isolated  acts  of  heroism  coidd  have 
no  general  effect.     In  half  an  hour  the  palace  was  in 
flames  ;  the  savage  multitude  attacked  the  fire-brigade, 
which  was  hastening  to  extinguish  the  conflagration,  and 
it  was  only  by  reiterated  orders  from  the  Assembly  that 
they  were  at  last  suffered  to  advance,  and  succeeded  in 
putting  it  out.     jMany  of  the  early  and  firm  friends  of 
the  Revolution  perished  on  this  occasion.     Among  the 
rest  was  M.  Clermont  Tonnere,  who  became  the  victim  Amirviii. 
of  a  report  falsely  spread  among  the  populace,  that  his  liiom. 
hotel  contained  a  depot  of  arms.     It  was  searched,  and  J^"r|^!  f^^ 
none  were  found  ;  but  the  assassins,  who  had  orders  to  ^^  '^^• 

.  Duval, 

destroy  him,  shot  hmi  m  the  mouth  as  he  was  haranging  Souv.  de 
the  people  in  his  defence ;  and  his  remains  were  instantly  ii.  126, 129. 
so  disfigured  by  the  mob,  that  they  were  known  by  his  227;228. 
young  wife  only  by  the  boots  which  he  wore.^ 

Fiends  in  the  form  of  women  were  here,  as  ever  in  the 
Revolution,  foremost  in  deeds  of  cruelty.  Theroigne  de  Revoiung 
Mericourt,  armed  as  a  hussar,  was  among  the  first  to  th^t-omen. 
commence  them.  She  seized  Suleau,  a  young  royalist 
writer,  who  in  the  hour  of  its  misfortune  had  su23ported 
the  falling  side,  and  delivered  him  to  the  assassins  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded,  who  instantly  cut  off  his 
head  and  paraded  it  on  a  pike  througli  the  streets.     The 
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CHAP,    head  of  Vigier,  one  of  the  gardes-du-corps,  who  had  de- 

!_  fended  himself  witli  ahnost  supernatural  vigour,  was  also 

^792.  put  on  a  pike,  and  carried  about.  The  sight  of  these  ghastly 
remains  excited  such  a  thirst  for  blood,  especially  in  the 
female  part  of  the  mob,  that  all  restraint  was  speedily  at 
an  end.  With  inexpressible  fury  they  threw  themselves  on 
the  wounded  Swiss,  cut  their  throats  as  they  lay  bleeding 
on  the  ground,  tore  out  their  hearts  and  their  entrails, 
which  they  carried  about  in  triumph  on  pikes,  with  the 
gory  heads,  through  all  the  adjacent  streets.  The  Cour 
des  Suisses  was  entirely  covered  with  the  mangled  remains 
of  these  noble  defenders  of  the  monarchy,  weltering  in  a 
sea  of  blood,  and  mutilated  by  French  women  in  a  way 
which  civilised  depravity,  joined  to  savage  barbarity,  could 
alone  have  conceived.  Nor  did  their  ferocity  stop  there. 
They  cut  off  legs  and  arms  of  the  dead  Swiss,  roasted 
them,  and  ate  cutlets  made  of  the  flesh  :  while  others 
stripped  the  bodies  naked,  anointed  them  with  oil,  and 
threw  them  into  huge  frying-pans,  to  serve  as  a  repast  to 
a  circle  of  cannibals.'"  Almost  all  the  Swiss  porters  in 
the  hotels  of  the  city  were  murdered  by  savage  bands 
who  traversed  the  streets  after  the  action  was  over. 
Above  five  thousand  persons  perished  in  this  dreadful 
massacre,  among  whom  must  be  included  two  hundred  of 

*  "  On  a  \Ti  des  femmcs  dcpoiiiller,  egorgei'  des  Suisses  desarmes,  leur 
mutiler  tous  les  membres,  leur  arracher  les  intestins,  et  leur  couper  les 
parties  viriles,  qu'elles  portaient  ensuite  au  bout  d'une  pique." — Histoire  cle  la 
Rerolution,  par  Deux  Amis  de  la  Libcrte,  viii.  186.     (A  Republican  work.) 

"  Le  sang  ruisselait  partout.  Depouilles  aussitot  qu  egorges,  ces  corps  sans 
vie  ajoutaieut  a  I'horreur  de  leur  aspect  le  spectacle  des  nombreuses  mutila- 
tions, que  la  pensee  pent  compreudre,  mais  que  la  pudeur  defend  de  retracer. 
Et  c'etaient  des  femnies  qui  avaient  execute  sur  ces  cadavres-la  etendus  ces 
degoiltantes  mutilations." — Duval,  Souvenirs  de  la  Terreur,  ii.  129.  (An  eye- 
■witness.) 

"  Des  femmes  ivres  coupaient  les  genitoires  d'un  Suisse,  et  les  enveloppaient 
dans  un  mouchoir  pour  les  porter  chez  elles. — D'autrcs  femmes  graisserent  des 
cada\Tes  nus,  les  exposerent  au  feu  des  cuisines,  et  dans  leur  bi-utale  ivi-esse, 
se  vanterent  d'avoii"  accommode  un  Suisse  comme  on  apprete  un  maquereau. 
— La  plupart  de  ces  atrocites  furent  commises  par  des  femmes.  On  invitait 
ses  amis,  comme  les  sauvages  d'Amerique,  avec  les  mots,  '  Ici  au  soir  nous 
mangerons  un  Jesuite.'" — Prudhomme,  Crimes  de  la  Revolution,  iv.  69.  (A 
coutemporaiy  Republican  writer.) 
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tlie  insurgents,  who   died  of  drinking  the    intoxicating    chap. 

liquors  in  the  cellars  of  the  palace.     Above  three  thou-  L_ 

sand  of  the  insurgents  had  fallen,  before  victory  declared      i''^-- 
in  their  favour.     The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  heaped  up 
in  huge  piles  in  the  court  of  the  Carrousel,  and  along  the 
quays,  and  burned  with  furniture  taken  out  of  the  palace  i  Duvai, 
and  of  the  Swiss  barracks,  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  TerreuJr^ii? 
the  windows.     But  though  these  scenes  of  horror  were  Amis,  vuJ!^ 
going  on  around  the  palace,  and  the  waters  of  the  Seine  H^  (^j.^'^Jg 
reflected  the  lugubrious  light   of  the  funeral  piles,  the  f^%^^^g 
theatres  were    all  full,  and  the   ladies  in  their  richest  Lam.  iii. 

,.  ,  IT  1  194,195, 

attire  were  seen  crowding  to  the  public  places  as  on  a  243,246. 
day  of  festivity  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.^ 

The  10th  August  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 

'^  .  106. 

means  of  saving  France  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Smaiiaddi- 
King  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  he  possessed  wWchwouW 
a  firmer  character,  he  might  even  then  have  accomplished  the  mTn-''*^ 
the  task.     The  great  bulk  of  the  nation  was  disgusted  ^'''^^y- 
with  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  outrage  of  the 
20th  June  had    excited  a  universal   feeling  of  horror. 
If  he  had  acted  with  vigour  on  that  trying  occasion, 
repelled  force  by  force,  and  seized  the  first  moment  of 
victory  to  proclaim   as   enemies  the   Jacobins  and  the 
Girondists,  who  had  a  hundred  times  violated  the  con- 
stitution,— dissolved  the  Assembly,  closed  the  clubs,  and 
arrested  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  that  day  might  possibly 
have  re-established  the  royal  authority.     But  that  con- 
scientious prince  never  imagined  that  the  salvation  of  his 
kingdom  was   indissolubly    connected   with    his   private 
safety  ;    and   he  preferred  exposing  himself  to   certain 
destruction,  to  the  risk  of  shedding  blood  in  the  attempt 
to  avert  it.'"'     Notliing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  if 
the  other  half  of  the  Swiss  Guard  who  lay  at  Ruel  and 

*  "  A  cot  instant  quand  les  Suisses  deblayaiont  la  Cour  du  CaiTousel,  si  le 
Roi,  nionte  ^  clicval,  precede  et  suivi  des  Suisses  ct  dcs  Grenadiers  Nationaux, 
edt  parcoui-u  les  environs  du  chixteau,  son  tronc  cxistcrait  peut-6trc  encore, 
la  rnonarcliie  constitutionnclle  etait  maintenuc,  ct  les  conjures  n'avaicnt  que  la 
fuitc  pour  cviter  recbafuud ;  uvxia  11  utuita  rAsscuiblec." — Deux  Amis,  \m.  183. 
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CHAP.    Courbevoie  had  been  brouglit  up  to  the  scene  of  action, 
^"'      the  iusui-oents  would  have  been  tlefeatcd  ;  and  the  same 


^^■y-'.  result  would  have  happened  if  the  faithful  Constitutional 
Guard  had  remained,  or  even  if  the  nine  hundred  gendar- 
merie a  cheval  had  proved  faithful  to  their  oaths.  It  was 
the  defection  of  the  national  guard,  however,  that  paralysed 
resistance,  by  rendering  it  apparently  hopeless ;  and  though 
applauded  for  their  treachery  at  the  time,  public  opinion 
soon  showed  that  its  baseness  was  generally  felt.  This  civic 
force  never  after  recovered  its  consideration.  It  was  felt 
438"™°'' '  by  all  to  be  only  the  ornament  of  fetes  during  prosperous, 
not  the  rampart  against  danger  in  adverse  times.^"" 

It  is  not  at  the  commencement  of  revolutionary  dis- 
Reflecti'ons  turbauccs  that  the  danger  to  social  happiness  is  to  be 
of  th^mon-  apprehended,  but  after  the  burst  of  popular  fury  is  over, 
^"^^''  and  when  the  successful  party  begin  to  suffer  from  the 
passions  to  which  they  owed  their  elevation.  The  1 0th 
August  did  not  come  till  three  years  after  the  14th  July. 
The  reason  is  evident.  In  the  first  tumult  of  passion,  and 
in  the  exultation  of  successfiJ  resistance,  the  people  are 
in  good  humour  both  with  themselves  and  their  leaders, 
and  the  new  government  is  installed  in  its  duties  amidst 
the  applause  and  hopes  of  their  fellow-citizens.  But, 
after  this  ebullition  of  triumphant  feeling  is  over,  come 
the  sad  and  inevitable  consequences  of  public  convulsions 
— disappointed  hopes,  exaggerated  expectations,  industry 
without  employment,  capital  witliout  investment.  The 
public  suffering  which  immediately  follows  the  triumph  of 
the  populace,  is  invariably  and  incomparably  greater  than 
that  which  stimulated  their  resistance.  Capital,  the 
most  sensitive  of  created  things,  declines  any  investment; 
credit  is  annihilated;  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  who 

*  "  La  garde  nationale  renti'ait  humiliee  et  consteniee  dans  ses  boutiques  et 
dans  ses  comptoirs.  Elle  avait  justement  perdu  le  pas  siu*  le  peuple. — Elle  ne 
devait  plus  Stre  que  la  force  de  parade  de  la  Revolution,  commandee  pour 
assister  a  tous  ses  actes,  a  toutes  ses  fetes,  a  tous  ses  crimes — decoration  vivante 
et  vaine  aux  ordres  de  tous  les  machinistes  de  la  Republique." — Lajiartixk, 
Eistoire  des  Girondins,  iii.  244,  245. 
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are  sustained  only  by  the  combined  efforts  of  both,  are    chap. 
speedily  reduced  to  starvation.     The  ablest  Republican 


VII. 


writers  confess  "  that  one  half  of  the  misery  which  deso-  i792. 
lated  France  during  the  Revolution,  would  have  over- 
whelmed the  monarchy."  ■'^  This  suffering  is  inevitable  ;  iMig.i.  127. 
it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  shaken  credit,  invaded 
property,  and  uncontrolled  licentiousness ;  but  coming,  as 
it  does,  in  the  train  of  sj)lendid  hopes  and  excited  imagi- 
nations, it  occasions  a  discontent  and  acrimony  in  the 
lower  orders,  which  can  hardly  fail  of  producing  fresh 
convulsions.  The  people  are  never  so  ripe  for  a  second 
revolution,  as  shortly  after  they  have  successfully  achieved 
a  first. 

It  is  the  middle  ranks  who  orojanise  the  first  resistance 

108 

to  government,  because  it  is  their  influence  only  which  The  middle 
can  withstand  the  shock  of  established  power.  They,  arevoiutwlT, 
accordingly,  are  at  the  head  of  the  first  revolutionary  finJsJj'ft.™"'' 
movement.  But  the  passions  which  have  been  awakened, 
the  hopes  that  have  been  excited,  the  disorder  which  has 
been  produced  in  their  struggle,  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
new  and  more  dangerous  convulsion  against  the  rule 
which  they  have  established.  Every  species  of  authority 
appears  odious  to  men  who  have  tasted  of  the  license  and 
excitement  of  a  revolution  ;  the  new  government  speedily 
becomes  as  unpopular  as  the  one  which  has  been  over- 
thrown ;  the  ambition  of  the  lower  orders  aims  at  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  the  situation  in  which  a  successful 
effort  has  placed  the  middle.  A  more  terrible  struggle 
awaits  them  than  that  which  they  have  just  concluded 
with  arbitrary  power  ;  a  struggle  with  superior  numbers, 
stronger  passions,  more  unbridled  ambition  ;  with  those 
whom  moneyed  fear  has  deprived  of  employment,  revolu- 
tionary innovation  filled  with  hope,  inexorable  necessity 
impelled  to  exertion.  In  this  contest,  the  chances  are 
ajrainst  the  duration  of  the  new  institutions,  unless  the 
supporters  can  immediately  command  the  aid  of  a  nume- 
rous and  disciplined  body  of  men,  proof  alike  against  the 
VOL.  11.  r 
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CHAP,    intimidation   of  popular  violence   and  the  seduction  of 
popular  ambition. 


i7i)-2.  The  event  had  already  clcarl}^  proved,  that  the  con- 

The^con-  stitution  of  1791  was  inconsistent  with  monarchy  ;  for 
semTkhtr  despite  all  the  efforts  of  Louis  to  abide  by  its  spirit,  it 
destroyed     ^yr^g  clestroved  in  less  than  a  year  after  its  institution. 

the  elements  "^  ,  ill  l      4-     1 

offeedom    Subsequent  events  have  not  less  clearly   demonstratecl 
that  it  was  inconsistent  with  public  freedom,  and  that 
the  ruthless  spoliation  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had 
destroyed  the  elements  of  freedom  in  France.     Previous 
to  the  Revolution,  the  provinces  maintained  a  long  and 
honourable   struggle  with   the   crown   for   the   national 
liberties  ;  and  foremost  in  the  contest  were  to  be  seen  the 
most  illustrious   of  the  aristocracy  of  France.     The  par- 
liaments, both  of  Paris  and  the  provinces,  derived  their 
chief  lustre  from  the  consideration,  character,  and  impor- 
tance of  their  members ;  and  it  was  by  their  influence  and 
example  that  the  whole  nation  was   stimulated  to  the 
resistance  which  ultimately  led  to  the  Revolution.     But 
since  the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy,  nothing  of  the 
kind   has   occurred.      France  has   invariably  submitted 
without  a  struggle  to  the  ruling  power  in  the  capital ;  and 
whoever  obtained  the  ascendency  in  its  councils,  whether 
by  the  passions  of  the  populace  or  the  bayonets  of  the 
armv,  has  ruled  with  despotic  authority  over  the  remain- 
der of  the  kingdom.     The  bones  and  sinews  of  freedom 
were  broken  when  the  aristocracy  was  destroyed.     Louis 
XV.  and  his  ill-fated  successor  found  it  impossible  to 
control  the  independent  spirit  of  the  provincial  parlia- 
ments, but    Napoleon   had  no  more  obsequious  instru- 
ments of  his  will  than  in  the  Conservative  Senate.     The 
passions  of  the  multitude,  strong  and  often  irresistible  in 
moments  of  effervescence,  cannot  be  relied  on  as  per- 
manent supporters  of  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  it  is  a  here- 
ditary aristocracy,  supported  when  necessary  by  their  aid, 
which  alone  can  be  depended  upon  in  such  a  contest, 
because  it  alone  possesses  lasting  interests,  which  are  hable 


these  events. 
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to  be  affected  by  the  efforts  of  tyranny,   and  is  inflii-    chap. 
enced  by  motives  not  likely  to  disappear  with  the  fleeting      ^^^' 
changes  of  popular  opinion.     Had  the  English  Puritans      i^'Si 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  aristocracy  in  1642,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  liberty  and  glory  would  never 
have  followed  the  Revolution  of  1688.    It  was  not  Napo- 
leon who  destroyed  the  elements  of  freedom  in  France  : 
he  found  them  extinguished  to  his  hand — he  only  needed 
to  seize  the  reins,  so  strongly  bitted  on  the  nation  by  his 
revolutionary  predecessors.      There    never    was   such   a 
pioneer  for  tyranny  as  the  National  Assembly. 

The  error  of  the  AUied  sovereigns  at  this  period — and  it 

.  ^  110. 

was  one  fraught  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences — ■  Errors  of 
consisted  in  attacking  France  at  the  period  of  its  highest  ^-Hch  led  to 
excitement,  and  thereby  converting  revolutionary  frenzy  into 
patriotic  resistance,  without  following  up  then-  attack  with 
such  vigour  as  to  crush  the  spirit  which  was  thus  awakened. 
France  was  beginning  to  be  divided  by  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution  ;  the  cruel  injustice  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly to  the  priests  had  roused  the  terrible  war  in  La 
Vendee, — when  the  dread  of  foreign  invasion  for  a  time 
reunited  the  most  discordant  interests.  The  catastrophe 
of  the  10th  August  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the 
imprudent  advance  and  ruinous  retreat  of  the  Allied  army; 
the  friends  of  order  at  Paris  were  paralysed  by  the  danger 
to  the  national  independence,  the  supporters  of  the  throne 
ashamed  of  a  cause  which  seemed  leagued  with  the  public 
enemies.  Mr  Burke  had  prophesied  that  revolutionary 
France  would  be  divided  into  a  number  of  federal  repubhcs  ; 
this  perliaps  would  have  happened, Ijut  for  the  foreign  inva- 
sion whicli  soon  after  took  j3lace.  The  unity  of  the  republic, 
the  triumphs  of  the  consulate,  the  conquests  of  the  empire, 
were  accelerated  by  the  ill-supported  attacks  of  the  Allies. 
France,  indeed,  like  every  otlicr  revolutionary  power  con- 
taining the  elements  of  military  strength,  would  ultimately 
liave  been  driven  into  a  system  of  foreign  aggression,  in 
order  to  find  employment  for  the  energy  wliich  the  public 
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CHAP,    convulsions  bad  developed,  and  alleviation  of  the  misery 
■  _  "svliich  they  had  created ;    but  it  is  extremely  doubtful 


1792.  whether,  from  this  source,  ever  could  have  arisen  the  same 
military  powder  and  union  of  feeling  ^vhich  sprang  up  after 
the  defeated  invasion  of  the  Allies  in  1792.  In  com- 
bating a  revolution,  one  of  two  things  should  be  done — 
it  should  either  be  left  to  waste  itself  by  its  own  divisions, 
which,  if  practicable,  is  the  wiser  course,  or  attacked  with 
such  vigour  and  such  a  force,  as  may  speedily  lead  to  its 
subjugation. 

If  there  is  any  one  cause  more  than  another  to  which 
Fatal  effects  the  disastrous  progress  of  the  Revolution  may  justly  be 
ofreuS^  ascribed,  it  is  the  total  want  of  rehgious  feeling  or  control 
Cw  ^ '°  i^  many  of  the  ablest,  and  almost  all  the  most  influential, 
of  its  supporters.  It  was  the  absence  of  this  check  on  the 
base  and  selfish  feelings  of  our  nature,  which  precipitated 
the  revolutionary  party  in  the  outset  of  its  career  into 
those  cruel  and  unjust  measures  against  the  nobles  and 
clergy,  which  excited  the  cupidity  of  all  the  middle  orders 
in  the  state,  by  promising  them  the  spoils  of  their  supe- 
riors, and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  lasting  and  interminable 
feud  between  the  higher  and  lower  ranks,  by  founding  the 
interests  of  the  latter  upon  the  destruction  of  the  former. 
The  dreams  of  philosophy,  the  dictates  of  enthusiasm,  even 
the  feelings  of  virtue,  were  found  to  be  but  a  frail  safe- 
guard to  public  men  in  the  calamitous  scenes  to  which  the 
progress  of  change  speedily  brouglit  them.  In  this  re- 
spect the  English  Revolution  affords  a  memorable  contrast 
to  that  of  France  ;  and  in  its  comparatively  bloodless 
career,  and  the  abstinence  of  the  victorious  party,  save  in 
Ireland,  from  any  of  those  unjust  measures  of  sweeping 
confiscation  which  have  proved  so  destructive  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  may  be  traced  the  salutary  operation  of 
that  powerful  restraint  upon  the  base  and  selfish  principles 
of  om*  nature,  which  arises  from  the  operation,  even  in  its 
most  extravagant  form,  of  religious  feeling.  JNlr  Hume 
has  said,  that  fanaticism  was  the  disgrace  of  the  Great 
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Rebellion,   and  that  we  shall  look  in  vain   amono-  the    chap. 

•  VII 

popular    leaders    of   England    at    that    period    for    the  L_ 

generous  sentiments  which  animated  the  patriots  of  an-  ^792. 
tiquitj.  But  without  disputing  the  absurdity  of  many 
of  their  tenets,  and  the  ridiculous  nature  of  much  in  their 
manners,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  such  fervour  was 
the  only  effectual  bridle  which  could  be  imposed  on  human 
depravity,  when  the  ordinary  restraints  of  law  and  order 
were  at  an  end  ;  and  that,  but  for  that  fanaticism,  that 
revolution  would  have  been  disgraced  by  the  proscriptions 
of  Marius,  or  the  executions  of  Robespierre. 

The  elevation  of  public  characters  is  often  not  so  much 
owing  to  their  actual  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  Coincidence 
as  to  their  falling  in  with  the  circumstances  in  which  they  cessiveTetd- 
are  placed,  and  representing  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  Re^°o^litk)n 
thev  have  arisen.       The   eloquence  of   Mirabeau  would  ^i^'^'^e 

J  i  characters 

have  failed  in  rousing  the  people  on  the  10th  August  ;  of  its  stages. 
the  energy  of  Danton  would  have  brought  him  to  the 
block  in  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution ;  the  ambi- 
tion of  Napoleon  would  have  been  shattered  against  the 
democratic  spirit  of  1789,  These  great  men  successively 
rose  to  eminence  because  their  temper  of  mind  fell  in  with 
the  current  of  public  thought,  while  their  talents  enabled 
them  to  assume  its  direction.  INIirabeau  represented  the 
Constituent  Assembly  :  free  in  thought,  bold  in  expres- 
sion, undaunted  in  speculation,  but  tinged  by  the  remains 
of  monarchical  attachment,  and  fearful  of  the  excesses  the 
hasty  measures  of  that  body  were  so  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. Vergniaud  was  the  model  of  the  ruling  party  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly:  republican  in  wishes,  philosophic  in 
principle,  humane  in  intention,  but  precipitate  and  reck- 
less in  conduct,  blinded  by  ambition,  infatuated  by  specu- 
lation, ignorant  of  the  world  and  the  mode  of  governing 
it,  alike  destitute  of  the  firmness  to  command,  the  wicked- 
ness to  insure,  or  the  vigour  to  seize  success.  Danton 
was  the  representative  of  the  Jacobin  faction :  unbounded 
in  ambition,  unfettered  by  principle,  undeterred  by  blood ; 
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CHAP,  rising  iu  eminence  Tvitli  the  public  danger,  because  liis 
^"-  talents  were  fitted  to  direct,  and  his  energies  were  never 
179-2.  cramped  by  the  fear  of  exciting  popular  excesses.  It  is, 
in  every  age,  men  like  him  who  have  ultimately  obtained 
the  lead  in  public  convulsions ;  like  the  vultm^es,  which, 
invisible  in  ordinary  times,  are  attracted  by  an  unerring 
instinct  to  the  scene  of  blood,  and  reap  the  last  fruits  of 
the  discord  and  violence  of  others. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRENCH  EEPUBLIC — FEOM  THE  DETHRONEMENT  TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  LOUIS. — AUG.  10,  1792— JAN.  21,  1793. 

"Subjects,"  sajs  Tacitus,  "cannot,  without  tlie  greatest    chap. 
danger,  subvert  the  ruling  power  ;   for  thence,  in  general,      ^""^' 
arises  a  necessitif  for  crime  :  to  avoid  tlie  consequences  of      1792. 
a  single  rash   act,   men  are  obliged  to  plunge  into  the  pj.o<rre's«ive 
greatest  excesses."     The  career  of  o-uilt  is  the  same  in  <i.eteriora- 
nations  as  m  mdividuals  ;    when  once  commenced,  it  can-  ™iing 

•  1  1  ,  1       .  •■,  -,  .  .  powers  in 

not.  Without  the  utmost  resolution,  possibly  serious  imme-  France. 
diate  risk,  be  abandoned.  The  ultimate  acts  of  atrocity 
in  which  they  both  terminate,  are,  in  general,  the  result  of 
necessity  ;  of  the  pressure  arising  from  excited  passion,  or 
the  terror  aroused  by  anticipated  punishment.  The  power 
of  repentance  exists  only  in  the  commencement.  If  we 
would  avoid  the  last  deeds  of  blood,  we  must  shun  the 
first  seductions  of  evil.  France  afforded  a  memorable 
example  of  these  truths  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
Revolution.  From  the  first  commencement  of  the  contest 
in  Paris,  each  successive  class  that  had  gained  the  ascen- 
dency had  been  more  violent  and  more  tyrannical  than 
that  which  preceded  it.  The  convocation  of  the  States- 
general,  and  the  oath  in  the  Tennis-court,  represented  the 
struggle  of  the  nation  against  the  privileged  classes ;  the 
14th  July,  and  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  middle  class  against  the  government;  the  lOtli 
August,  the  revolt  of  the  populace  against  the  middle  class 
and    the    constitutional   throne.       The    leaders    of   the 
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1792. 


Cause  of 
this  chantre. 


National  Assembly  were,  in  great  part,  actuated  by  pure 
motives,  and  their  measures  were  chiefly  blamable  for  the 
precipitance  which  sprang  from  inexperienced  philanthropy: 
the  measures  of  the  Convention  were  tinged  by  the  fero- 
city of  popular  ambition,  and  the  increasing  turbulence  of 
excited  talent ;  the  rule  of  the  Jacobins  was  signalised  by 
the  energy  of  unshackled  guilt,  and  stained  by  the  cruelty 
of  emancipated  slaves. 

It  is  a  total  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  great  body  of 
mankind  are  capable  of  judging  correctly  on  public  affairs. 
No  man,  in  any  rank,  ever  found  a  tenth  part  of  his 
acquaintance  fitted  for  such  a  task.  If  the  opinions  of 
most  men  on  the  great  questions  which  divide  society  are 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  rest  on  the  most  flimsy 
foundations.  Early  prejudices,  personal  animosity,  private 
interest,  general  delusion,  constitute  the  secret  springs  from 
which  the  opinions  flow  which  ultimately  regulate  their 
conduct.  Truth,  indeed,  is  in  the  end  triumphant ;  but 
it  becomes  predominant  only  upon  the  decay  of  interests, 
the  experience  of  suffering,  or  the  extinction  of  passion. 
The  fabric  of  society  is  in  ordinary  times  kept  together, 
and  moderation  impressed  upon  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, by  the  contrary  nature  of  these  interests,  and  the 
opposing  tendency  of  these  desires.  Reason  is  sometimes 
heard  when  the  struggles  of  party,  or  the  contentions  of 
faction,  have  exhausted  each  other.  The  stabihty  of  free 
institutions  arises  from  the  counteracting  natm-e  of  the 
forces  which  they  constantly  bring  into  action  on  each 
other,  not  the  wisdom  or  patriotism  with  which  either 
party  is  animated.  Public  opinion  is  often  wrong  in  the 
beginning  ;  it  is  always  right  in  the  end.  And  the  reason 
is,  that  at  first  it  is  formed  by  the  passions  of  the  unthink- 
ing many,  ignorant  of  mankind,  but  interested  in  passing 
events  ;  at  last  on  the  reason  of  the  thinking  few,  whose 
judgment  had  been  enlightened  by  experience,  to  whom 
alone  the  past  is  an  object  of  interest,  and  by  whom  the 
verdict  of  posterity  is  formed. 
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These   considerations  furnish   the    eternal  and  unan-    chap. 

VIII 

swerable  objection  to  democratic  institutions.     Wherever  L_ 

governments  are  directly  exposed  to  their  control,  they      i792. 
are  governed  during  periods  of  tranquillity  by  the  cabals  Fund^;jjen- 
of  interest,  durino;  moments  of  turbulence  by  the  storms  ^/^  error  in 

^  ,  .     .  •'  democratic 

of  passion.  America,  at  present,  exhibits  an  example  of  institutions. 
the  former — France,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  afforded 
an  instance  of  the  latter.  Those  who  refer  to  the  original 
equality  and  common  rights  of  mankind,  would  do  well  to 
show  that  men  are  equal  in  abilities  as  well  as  in  birth ; 
that  society  could  exist  with  the  multitude  really  judging 
for  themselves  on  public  affairs ;  that  the  most  complicated 
subject  of  human  study — that  in  which  the  greatest  range 
of  information  is  involved,  and  the  coolest  judgment  re- 
quired —  can  be  adequately  mastered  by  those  who  are 
disqualified  by  nature  from  the  power  of  thought,  disabled 
by  labour  from  acquiring  knowledge,  and  exposed  by  situa- 
tion to  the  seductions  of  interest ;  that  the  multitude,  when 
exercising  their  supposed  rights,  are  not  following  despotic 
leaders  of  their  own  creation  ;  and  that  a  democracy  is  not, 
in  the  words  of  ancient  wisdom,  "  an  aristocracy  of  orators, 
sometimes  interrupted  by  the  monarchy  of  a  single  orator." 
When  the  different  classes,  during  the  convulsions  of  a 

.    .  .  4 

revolution,   are  brought  into  collision,  the  virtuous   and  The  wicked 
prudent  have  no  sort  of   chance   with   the  violent   and  uonrinevi- 
ambitious,  unless  the  whole  virtuous  members  of  the  com-  Jhetad!  *" 
munity  are  early  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and 
manfully  unite  in  resisting.      In  the  later  stages  of  such 
troubles,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  recover  their 
ascendency  :  if  they  are  not  resolute  and  united,  it  is  im- 
possible.    This  is  another  consequence  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple.    In  the  shock  of  a  battle,  gentleness  and  humanity 
are  of  little  avail — audacity  and  courage  are  the  decisive 
qualities.     In  the  contests  of  faction,  wisdom  and  mode- 
ration have  as  little  infiuence.     The  virtuous  are  restrained 
by   scruples,  to  which  the  unprincipled   are   strangers  : 
difficulties  which  appear  insurmountable  to  men  accustomed 
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CHAP,    to  weigh  the  consequences  of  tlicir  actions,  vanish  before 


VIII. 


the  recklessness  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.      "  It 

1792.     ^g^g  early  seen  in  the  Revolution/'  says  Louvet,  "that  the 

iLouvet,26.  men  with  poniards  would  sooner  or  later  carry  the  day 

vor'xxvi™"  against  the  men  with  principles ;  and  that  the  latter,  upon 

the  first  reverse,  must  prepare  for  exile  or  death."  ^ 

The  storming  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
state^o'f  the  King,  had  destroyed  the  monarchy ;  the  Assembly 
Se"H)th  "  liad  evinced  its  weakness  by  remaining  a  passive  spectator 
August.  Qjp  ^-^Q  contest ;  the  real  power  of  government  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  municipality  of  Paris.  The  muni- 
cipahty  governed  Paris  ;  Paris  ruled  the  Assembly  ;  the 
Assembly  guided  France.  As  long  as  the  contest  lasted, 
the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  avoided  the  scene  of  danger. 
Marat  disappeared  during  the  confusion,  and  left  the 
whole  to  Westermann ;  Santerre  was  holding  back  with  the 
forces  of  the  faubourgs,  till  compelled  by  Westermann,  with 
his  sabre  at  his  breast,  to  join  the  troops  from  ]\Iarseilles; 
Robespierre  remained  concealed,  and  only  appeared 
twenty-four  hours  after  at  the  Commune,  when  he  gave 
himself  the  whole  credit  of  the  affair.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  Swiss  guards,  the  populace  gave  full  reins  to 
their  vengeance  in  the  sacking  of  the  palace.  Wearied 
of  massacring  or  laying  waste,  they  broke  to  pieces  its 
maonificent  fm'uiture,  and  scattered  its  remains.  Drunken 
savages  broke  into  the  most  private  apartments  of  the 
Queen,  and  there  gave  vent  to  indecent  or  obscene  ribaldry. 
In  an  instant  all  the  drawers  and  archives  were  forced 
open,  and  the  papers  they  contained  torn  in  pieces,  or 
scattered  to  the  winds.  The  mirrors  and  glasses  were 
destroyed,  the  wardrobes  and  cabinets  forced  and  rifled,  the 
doors  hewn  down,  the  cellars  ransacked,  and  the  spirits 
and  wines  di'unk  in  such  enormous  quantities  that  numbers 
died  on  the  spot.  To  the  horrors  of  pillage  and  murder 
soon  succeeded  those  of  conflagration.  Already  the  flames 
had  seized  upon  the  august  echfice,  and  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  Assembly  were  required  to  save  from  destruction 
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tlie  venerated  dome  of  the  Tiiileries.      Nor  were  the    chap. 
remoter  parts  of  the  city  exempt  from  danger.     After  the 


discharge  of  artillery,  and  the  heavy  volleys  of  the  pla-  ^  ^^JJ^^- 

toons    had  ceased,    a    dropping   fire    of   musketry   told  Amis,  viii. 

how  active  was  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  :    while  its  Duvai,  ii. 

receding  sound,  and  reverberation  from  all  quarters,  indi-  iii/s,  5.'' 

cated  how  many  parts  of  the  city  had  become  the  scene  S'^'S™''''' 

of  horrors.^ 

Early  on  the  11th,  an  immense  crowd  assembled  on  the 

.         .  .  b' 

spot  which  was  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  Swiss  Fury  of  the 

who  had  perished  on  the  preceding  day.     A  strange  mix-  Aug.  IT.' 

ture  of  feelings  actuated  the  spectators  :  they  succoured 

the  wounded,  and  at  the  same  time  honours  were  decreed 

to  the  troops  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Republic,  and 

hymns   of  liberty  were    sung   by   the   multitude.     The 

emblems  of  royalty,  the  statues  of  the  kings,  were,  by 

orders  of  the  municipality,  entirely  destroyed  ;  those  of 

bronze  were  carried  to  the  foundery  of  cannon.    Even  the 

name  of  Henry  IV.   could  not  protect  his  image  from 

destruction.     The  statues  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Place 

Vendome,  of  Henry  IV.  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  of  Louis  XIII. 

in  the  Place  Royale,  of  Louis  XV.  in  the  Place  which  bears 

his  name,  were  pulled  down  and  destroyed.     Guingerlot, 

second  in  command  of  the  gendaiiner'ie  d  cheval  of  Paris, 

having  expressed  his  regret,  in  passing,  at  the  destruction 

of  so  noble  a  monument  of  art,  he  was  forthwith  pierced 

to  death  with  twenty  pikes  at  the  foot  of  the   statue. 

Such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  midtitude  to  pull  down  the 

magnificent  colossal  figure  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Place 

Vendome,  that  it  killed  in  its  fall  a  well-known  virago, 

employed  by  Marat  to  hawk  his  journal,  who  was  active 

in  the  work  of  destruction.     Similar  devastations  were  2  Deux 

committed  in  every  quarter  by  frantic  crowds  of  drunken  fj^'^jg^''- 

men  and  women.    The  tombs  of  the  kings  of  France  at  St  ^^^""h'^- 

Denis  were  rifled  of  their  bronze  ;  tliose  of  Turenue,  Riche-  Lac!  ix.  259. 

lieu,  andCardinal  Mazarin,  defaced.^  All  the  churches,  and  iv-VTs'. 

even  many  private  houses,  were  stripped  of  their  valuable 
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CHAP,    metals,  and  tlie  whole  private  apartments  of  the  Tuileries 

. ^  sacked  and  ravaged.     The  rise  of  democratic  license  in 

1792.  France  was  signalised  by  the  destruction  of  the  most 
venerable  monuments  of  the  monarchy  :  owing  nothing 
to  antiquity,  the  people  repudiated  the  honours  she  had 
transmitted  to  lier  cliildrcn. 

The  first  care  of  the  Assembly  was  to  provide,  in  some 
Reappoint-  dcgrcc,  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs  after  the 
Girondist'''  overthrow  of  the  throne.  For  this  purpose  the  Girondist 
ministry,  ministers,  Roland,  Claviere,  and  Servan,  were  replaced  in 
the  offices  of  the  interior,  the  war  department,  and  the 
finances  ;  while  Danton,  who  had  been  the  chief  director 
of  the  revolt,  was  appointed  to  the  important  office  of 
minister  of  public  justice.  This  audacious  demagogue 
spoke  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  from  the  municipality, 
in  such  language  as  sufficiently  demonstrated  where  the 
real  power  of  government  now  resided.  "  The  people, 
who  have  sent  us  to  your  bar,"  said  he,  "  have  charged 
us  to  declare  to  you,  that  they  regard  you  as  fully  worthy 
of  their  confidence  ;  but  that  they  recognise  no  other 
judges  of  the  extraordinary  measures  to  which  necessity 
has  driven  them  but  the  voice  of  the  French  people,  your 
sovereign  as  well  as  ours,  as  expressed  by  the  primary 
assemblies."  Incapable  of  resistance,  the  Assembly  had 
no  alternative  but  to  pass  decrees,  sanctioning  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  inviting  the  petitioners  to  make  their 
concurrence  known  to  the  people.  Measures  of  the  most 
important  kind  were  at  the  same  time  adopted  to  secure 
in  an  effectual  manner  to  the  multitude  the  ascendency 
they  had  now  acquired.  The  whole  juges  depaix  of  Paris, 
who  had  displayed  an  honourable  fidelity  to  the  constitu- 
Aug.  11.  tion  in  the  late  crisis,  were  by  one  decree  of  the  constitution 
suppressed,  and  their  places  filled  up  by  the  most  vehement 
democrats  ;  a  camp  was  directed  to  be  formed  close  to 
Paris  composed  of  volunteers  ;  the  national  guards  of  the 
Filles  de  St  Thomas  and  other  loyal  quarters  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  civic  force  of  Paris  was  organised  in  a 
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new  manner,  in  whicli  tlie  extreme  democrats  had  an  entire     chap. 

ascendency  ;  the  formation  of  a  series  of  batteries  on  the  L_ 

heights  of  Montmartre,  manned  by  the  cannoneers  of  the  i792. 
suburbs,  decreed  ;  and  the  right  of  voting  in  the  primary 
assembhes  thrown  open  to  every  Frenchman  without 
distinction,  aged  twenty-one,  domiciled  for  a  year  in  his 
commune,  and  hving  on  the  produce  of  his  revenue  or  his 
labour.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  municipality  of  Paris, 
in  imitation  of  the  Convention,  suspended  from  their 
functions  the  whole  committees  of  sections  and  the  direc-  \Deux 

Amis,  viu. 

tory  and  council  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  so  as  to  i9J,  i95. 
throw  all  the  civil  force  of  tlie  metropolis  under  the  direct  xvii.'se,  37, 
control  of  new  functionaries  elected  by  the  Jacobin  party  a,' 
at  a  period  of  the  most  vehement  excitement.  ^ 

For  fifteen  hours  that  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly  con- 
tinued after  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss,  the  King  and  royal  Disposal 
family  were  shut  up  in  the  narrow  seat  which  had  first  andRoyaT 
served  them  for  an  asylum.  Exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  f*"^'b'- 
almost  stifled  by  heat,  the  infant  Dauphin  at  length  fell 
into  a  profound  sleep  in  his  mother's  arms  ;  the  princess- 
royal  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  with  their  eyes  streaming 
with  tears,  sat  on  each  side  of  her.  The  King  was  tranquil 
during  all  the  horrible  confusion  which  prevailed,  and 
listened  attentively  both  to  the  speeches  of  the  members  of 
the  legislature,  and  of  tlie  arrogant  petitioners  who  con- 
tinually succeeded  each  other  at  the  bar.  At  length,  at 
one  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  they  were  trans- 
ferred for  the  night  to  the  building  of  the  Feuillants, 
When  left  alone,  Louis  prostrated  himself  in  prayer. 
"  Thy  trials,  0  God  ! "  said  he,  "  are  dreadful  ;  give  us 
courage  to  bear  them.  We  adore  the  hand  which  chastens, 
as  that  which  has  so  often  blessed  us  ;  have  mercy  on 
those  who  have  died  fighting  in  our  defence  !"  On  the 
following  morning,  they  had  the  satisfiiction  of  receiving 
the  visits  of  many  faithful  royalists,  who,  at  their  own 
imminent  hazard,  hastened  to  share  the  perils  of  the 
royal  family.     Among  the  rest  was  the  faithful  Hue,  the 
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King's  Yalet,  who  had  saved  himself  bj  leaping  from  a 
window  of  the  Tuileries  and  plunging  into  the  Seine  dur- 
ing the  hottest  of  the  lire,  where,  when  almost  exhausted, 
he  was  picked  up  by  a  boatman.  Already  the  august 
captives  felt  the  pangs  of  indigence.  All  their  dress  and 
effects  had  been  pillaged  or  destroyed  :  the  Dauphin  was 
indebted  for  a  change  of  linen  to  the  care  of  the  lady 
of  the  English  ambassador,  and  the  Queen  was  obliged  to 
borrow  twenty-five  louis  from  Madame  Anguie,  one  of 
the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber — a  fatal  gift,  which  was 
afterwards  made  the  ground  of  that  lady's  trial  and  death, 
notwithstanding  the  claims  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  of 
the  faithful  discharge  of  duty.  ^ 

During  the  trying  days  which  followed,  the  King  dis- 
played a  firmness  and  serenity  which  could  hardly  have 
been  anticipated  from  his  previous  character,  and  showed 
how  little  his  indecision  had  proceeded  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  personal  danger.  For  three  days  the  royal  family 
slept  at  the  Feuillants.  There  Madame  Campan,  who  had 
escaped  almost  by  a  miracle  the  massacre  at  the  Tuileries, 
rejoined  her  august  mistress,  whom  she  found  stretched 
on  a  wretched  mattress,  cast  down  from  the  pinnacle  of 
earthly  grandeur,  and  weeping,  not  for  herself,  but  her 
family  and  faithful  friends,  whom  she  had  involved  in  her 
I'uin.  Even  in  that  extremity,  however,  she  persisted  in 
saying  she  would  hold  by  her  duty  to  her  children  to  the 
last,  and  that  she  loved  France  though  she  knew  it  would 
witness  her  execution.  On  the  1 3th,  the  Assembly,  at  the 
command  of  the  Commune,  directed  that  they  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  Temple.  Notwithstanding  tlie  excitement 
of  the  populace,  many  tears  were  shed  as  the  melancholy 
procession  passed  through  the  streets.  The  carriage,  con- 
veying eleven  persons,  was  stopped  on  the  Place  Vendome, 
in  order  that  they  might  see  the  fragments  of  the  statue  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  at  length  the  doors  of  the  Temple  closed 
upon  its  victims,  and  Louis  commenced  the  spotless  and 
immortal  daj'S  of  his  life.  ^ 
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The  Yictory  oyer  tlie  throne  ou  the  10th  August  was    chap. 
immediately  followed  by  the  submission  of  all  the  depart- 


ments in  France  to  the  ruling  party.     Opinions  had  been      i7C2. 
more  divided  on  the  revolt  of  the  20th  June  ;  so  power-  ^he  amnes 
ftdly,  during  the  intervening  period,  had  the  revolutionary  °;'|yj^^™|- 
spirit  gained  the  ascendency,  and  so  much  more  generally 
does  fear  operate  than  the  love  of  freedom.    The  Assembly, 
led  by  the  Girondists,  was  all-powerful  :    unresisted,  it 
wielded  the  whole  moral  force  of  France.     But  that  cele- 
brated party,  so  powerfiU  in  eloquence,  now  showed  its 
weakness  in  action.     Its  leaders  could  neither  regidate 
the  storm  they  had  raised,  nor  construct  a  new  constitu- 
tion in  the  room  of  that  they  had  pidled  down  :   they 
were  strong  only  in  the  work  of  destruction.     They  had 
received  a  constitution  to  defend,  a  throne  to  estabUsh, 
a  country  to  defend, — they  left  France  without  a  consti- 
tution, without  a  king,  without  an  army  :  their  authority 
disappeared  in  the  insurrection  which  they  themselves  had 
raised.  Their  incapacity  and  Weakness  were  soon  apparent. 
At  Rouen,  a  slight  movement  in  favour  of  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  took  place,  but  being  unsupported,  it 
speedily  ceased  ;   and  the  emissaries  of  the  all-powerful 
municipality  of  Paris  succeeded  in  terrifying  the  inhabi- 
tants into  submission.     Very  different  was  the  reception 
of  the  intelligence  at  the  headquarters  of  Lafayette's  army, 
which  at  that  juncture  was  at  Sedan.      That  general  Amirviii. 
immediately  issued  a  spirited  proclamation,  in  which  he  Bert.^de* 
announced  his  determination  to  march  against  the  rebel-  JJ^^'/g^'g 
lious  capital. '''     The  officers,  the  soldiers,  appeared  to  Lac',  i.  277. 
partake  the  indignation  of  their  chief,  who  resolved  to  Lam.  iiist. 
make  an  effort  in  favour  of  the  constitutional  throne.^  270.  "'  "" 
The  municipality  of  Sedan  shared  the  sentiments  of  the 

*  "  Soldats  !  citoyens  ! — La  constitution  que  vous  avcz  jure  de  maiutenir 
n'est  plus.  Les  Marseillais  et  une  troupe  de  factieux  out  assiege  Ic  chateau 
des  Tuileries  :  la  garde  nationale  et  les  gardes  Suisses  ont  fait  une  vigoureuse 
resistance  ;  mais,  manquant  de  munitions,  lis  ont  etc  obliges  de  se  rendre.  Les 
Suisses  ont  etc  massacres.  Le  Hoi,  la  Rcine,  et  toute  la  famille  royale,  se  sont 
sauves  a  rAssemblee  Nationale  :  les  factieux  s'y  sont  portes,  tenant  d'unc  main 
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CHAP,    troops  ;  and,  by  command  of  Lafayette,  tliey  arrested  and 
^^"'     threw  into  prison  the  tlirce  commissioners  despatched  by 


1792.  the  National  Assembly  to  appease  the  discontents  of  the 
army.  The  soldiers  and  the  civil  authorities  renewed  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitutional  throne,  and  every 
thincf  announced  a  serious  convulsion  in  the  state. 

But  the  ruling  power  at  Paris,  in  possession  of  the  seat 


11. 


Fall  and  of  govemmeut,  and  the  venerable  name  of  the  Assembly, 
Lafayette,  was  too  sti'oug  to  bc  ovcrthrowu  ;  and  Lafayette  was 
^^^'  *'■  not  the  man  to  acquire  the  influence  requisite  to  effect 
such  a  revolution.  The  soldiers  were  only  recently 
enrolled  ;  they  had  still  the  feelings  of  citizens  :  the 
period  had  not  arrived  when,  accustomed  to  look  only  to 
their  leader,  they  were  prepared,  at  his  command,  to 
overthrow  the  authority  of  the  legislature.  The  move- 
ment of  Lafayette,  and  the  troops  under  his  immediate 
orders,  was  not  generally  seconded.  A  revolt  in  favour 
of  the  throne  was  looked  upon  with  aversion,  as  likely  to 
restore  the  ancient  servitude  of  the  nation  ;  the  tyranny 
of  the  mob,  as  yet  unfelt,  was  much  less  the  object  of 
apprehension.  Luckner,  who  commanded  the  army  on 
the  Moselle,  attempted  to  second  the  measures  of  La- 
fayette ;  but  Dumourier,  and  the  inferior  generals,  stimu- 
lated by  personal  ambition,  resolved  to  side  with  the 
ruling  party.  The  former,  of  a  feeble  and  irresolute  cha- 
racter, made  his  public  recantation  before  the  municipality 
of  iNIetz  ;  and  Lafayette  himself,  finding  dangers  mul- 
tiplying on  all  sides,  and  uncertain  what  course  to  adopt 
in  the  perilous  situation  of  the  royal  family,  fled  from 
the  army,  accompanied  by  Bureau  de  Busy,  Latour 
]\Iaubourg,  and  Lameth,  intending  to  proceed  to  the 
United  States,  where  his  first  efforts  in  favour  of  freedom 

le  fer,  dc  I'autre  la  flamme,  et  I'ont  forc^e  de  decreter  la  suspension  du  Roi — ce 
quelle  a  fait  pour  lui  sauver  la  vie. — Citoyens  !  vous  n'avez  plus  de  representans  : 
I'Assemblee  Nationale  est  esclave  :  vos  armies  sont  sans  chef ;  Petion  regne  ;  le 
farouche  Danton  et  ses  satellites  sont  les  maitres.  Ainsi,  soldats — choisissez  ! 
Voulez-vous  retablir  sur  le  tronc  I'heritier  de  la  couronne,  ou  voulez-vous  Petion 
pour  roi  ]    Lafayette." — Bertbaxd  de  Molleville,  ix.  196. 
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had  been  made.     But  be  was  arrested  near  tbe  frontier    chap. 
bj  tbe   Austrians,   and   conducted  to  tbe    dungeons  of     ^"^' 
Olmutz.     He  was  offered  bis   liberty   on    condition    of      ^792. 
making  certain  recantations  :  but  be  preferred  remaining  i  Bert,  de 
four  years  in   a  rigorous  confinement  to  receding  in   any  20a' DeS' 
particular  from  tbe  principles  wbicb  be  bad  embraced.  42'27l"' 
Tbe  Assembly  declared  bim  a  traitor,  and  set  a  price  on  ^ac!  i.  278, 
bis  bead.     Tbe  first  leader  of  tbe  Revolution  owed  bis  iii-  so,  34. 
life  to  imprisonment  in  an  Austrian  fortress.^ 

Meanwbile  Danton  and  Robespierre,  tbe  mouthpieces 
of  tbe    all-powerful    municipality    of  Paris,    incessantly  FuHous  de- 
urged    tbe    National    Assembly    to     adopt    sanguinary  woodbythe 
measures    against    tbe    opponents    of    tbe    Revolution.  Jlt^^offeis 
"  Blood,"  said  tbe  latter,  "  bas  not  yet  flowed  ;  tbe  people  ^"s- 17. 
remain  without  vengeance.     No  sacrifice  bas  as  yet  been 
offered  to  tbe  manes  of  those  who   died  on   tbe  10  th 
August.     And  what  have  been  tbe  results  of  that  im- 
mortal   day  1     A  tyrant  bas  been  suspended  ;    why  is 
be  not  dethroned  and  punished  1  why  is  not  a  trophy 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  that  day "?     Are 
they  not    equal   to   tlie    most   glorious  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  Greece  and  Rome  1     Let  the  fragments  of  the 
statue    of  the  tyrant   Louis   XIV.  be  moulded  into  a 
monument  of  tbe  heroes  who  have  subverted  the  despo- 
tism he  established.     You  speak  of  bringing  to  judgment 
the  conspirators   of  tbe  10th  August;  that  is  too  slow  a 
way  of  wi'eaking  tbe  national  vengeance  ;  the  punishment 
of  some  is  nothing,    when  others  escape  ;  they  sliould  all 
be  punished,   and  by  judges  created   specially   for   the  * 

occasion." — "  The  tranquiUity  of  tbe  people,"  said  he, 
at  another  time,  "  depends  on  tbe  punishment  of  the 
guilty ;  and  what  have  you  done  to  effect  it  1  Your 
decree  is  manifestly  insufficient.  It  is  neither  sufficiently 
extensive  nor  expbcit,  for  it  speaks  only  of  the  crimes  of 
tbe  10th  August ;  and  tbe  crimes  against  the  Revolution 
are  of  much  older  date.  Under  that  expression  tbe 
traitor  Lafayette  would  escape  tlie  punishment  due    to 

VOL.  II.  ii 
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CHAP,    his  guilt.      The  people,  moreover,  will  not  endure  that 

this  new  tribunal  should  preserve  the  forms  hitherto  ob- 

1792.  served.  The  appeal  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another 
J  Hist  Pari  occasions  an  intolerable  delay ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
xvii.  76, 80.  that  the  tribunal  should  be  composed  of  deputies  chosen 

Moniteur,  .  •iiiii 

Aug.  16.      from  the  sections,  and  that  it  sliould  have  the  power 
Lac.  i.' 281.  of  decreeinff,  without  appeal,  the  last  punishment  of  the 
law.'i 

The  Assembly  in  vain  strove  to  resist  these  sanguinary 
Institution    demands.     As  they  continued  to  temjDorise,  the  Commune 
^utbna^r"  ^^^^  them  the  most  menacing  messages,  threatening  to 
Aug"i7^'     sound  the  tocsin  at  night,  if  the  public  vengeance  was 
any  longer  delayed.      "  I  demand,"  said  the  orator  of 
the  municipality,  "  that  before  separating  you  appoint  q, 
citizen  for  each  section  of  Paris,  to  form  a  criminal  tri- 
bunal.    I   demand   that  it   shall  hold  its  sittings   at  the 
Chateau  of  the  Tuileries.     I  demand  that   Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie- Antoinette,  who  thirst  so  for  blood,  be  satiated 
by  seeing  it  flow  from  their  infamous   satellites.     The 
people  are  tired  of  the  delay  of  vengeance  :    beware  of 
their  takiug  the  sword  into  their  own  hands.     If  within 
two  hours  the  jury  is  not  ready  to  convict,  the  most 
terrible  calamities  await  Paris."      Intimidated  by  these 
menaces,  the  Assembly  appointed  a  tribunal  for  the  trial 
of  these  offenders,  the  first  model  of  the  court  afterwards 
so  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.     Its  composition  was  such  as  at  once  threw  the 
entire  direction  of  the  proceedings  into  the  hands  of  the 
extreme  Jacobin  faction.     It  was  decreed  that  the  court 
should  consist  of  two  chambers,  each  of  four  judges,  with 
■^Decre_e,     ^  pubKc  accuscr  and  other  officers  ;  the  decisions  to  be 
Mig.  i.  201.  ]jj  the  verdict  of  a  jury.     The  court  was  to  punish  by 
Hist. i.277.  death,  and  without  appeal  :  and  the  judges,  jury,  public 
Hist.  Pari',   accusers,  and  all  the  officers,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
96.""    '    '  universal  sufii'age  of  the  whole  electors  of  the  forty -eight 
sections  of  Paris.^ 

Such  was  the  vehemence  of  revolutionary  passion,  and 
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the  energy  of  revolutionary  action  at  this  period,  that    chap. 

this  terrible  tribunal  was  appointed,  constituted,  and  in   L_ 

complete  activity  in  a  few  days.     The  forty  sections  of      ^'■^■•^• 
Paris  met,  and  chose  the  judges,  accusers,  and  juries,  in  Pomlal^'ion 
terms  of  the  decree  of  the  I7tli  August.    Robespierre  was  ceeli^rS' 
offered  the  situation  of  president  :  he  refused  it,  and  it  *^«  ^"'''2}'^^- 

.      •■■  tionary  1  ri- 

was  bestowed  on  Pepin  Desgrouttes,  an  attorney  of  the  I'unai. 
most  abandoned  character,  and  a  worthy  head  of  such 
a  tribunal.    Osselin,  d'Aubigny,  Dubail,  Coffinhal,  LuUier, 
and    Cailler   de  L'Estaing,   were   the  judges   or  public 
accusers  with  him  —  all  of  them  men  as  notorious  for  the 
former  profligacy  or  cupidity  of  their  lives,  as  they  and 
their   successors    became    afterwards   for   the    insatiable 
thirst  for  blood  by  which  their  dreadful  career  was  dis- 
tinguished.    The  mode  by  which  this  court  succeeded  in 
convicting  and  executing  so  many  persons,  was  by  sus- 
taining vague  charges  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  state, 
or  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people,  and  admitting,  as  i  pg^^ 
evidence  of  accession  to  such  a  conspiracy,  the  slightest  ^J^^^'q^' 
words  or  deeds  indicatino;  a  wish  to  revert  to  constitu-  ^ert.  de 

°  .  Moll.  ix. 

tional  government,  or  withstand  the  self-constituted  des- 215, 21(5. 
potism  of  the  multitude.^ 

The  revolutionary  tribunal  was  organised  on  the  19tli 
August,  and  instantly  entered  on  the  discharge  of  its  its  first 
functions.     The  public  accusers  sent  a  municipal  officer  adoption  of 
at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  the  national  guard,  and  tine^"'  '^' 
another  of  Marseillais,  who,  under  pretext  of  searching 
for  the  Swiss  and  the  rebels  against  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  people  on   the   lOtli    August,   made   domiciliary 
visits  over  all  Paris,  Versailles,  and  for  six  leagues  round, 
searching  every  house,  every  office,  every  wood.     Great 
numbers  of  persons  were  arrested,  and  the  first  person 
brought  to  trial  was  D'Anglermont,  accused  of  being  an 
agent  of  the  court,  who  died  with  heroic  courage  on  the 
Place  du  Carrousel  on  the  21st  August.'"'     The  next  was 

*  He  was  the  first  victim  of  the  Revolution  who  suffered  by  the  guillotine. 
It  was  from  that  time  made  use  of  for  all  the  executions  in  Franco.  —  llistoire 
de  la  Guillotine,  i.  94. 
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the  venerable  Laporte,  intendant  of  the  civil  list,  charged 
M'ith  having  placarded  and  distributed  anti-popular  hand- 
bills. He  was  quickly  condemned,  and  turning  to  the 
people,  he  said — "I  die  innocent.  Citizens,  may  my 
death  restore  peace  to  the  empire,  and  terminate  your 
intestine  divisions.  May  the  sentence  which  deprives 
me  of  life  be  the  last  unjust  sentence  this  tribunal  is 
ever  to  pronounce  !  "  He  then  turned  aside,  and  a  few 
tears  fell  from  his  eyes  ;  but  instantly  regaining  his 
composure,  he  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step, 
and  died,  says  the  Republican  historian,  "  with  the 
serenity  of  one  who  had  never  loved  life  but  to  communi- 
cate happiness  to  all  around  him."  ^ 

The  next  victim  was  M.  Le  Baron  Bachman,  com- 
mandant of  the  Swiss  guard  who  combated  in  the  Car- 
rousel, and  he  was,  of  course,  condemned  amidst  shouts 
of  savage  exultation  from  the  multitude  who  thronged 
the  court.  His  noble  figure,  martial  air,  and  undaunted 
manner,  commanded  universal  respect  even  in  that  den 
of  assassins  —  "  My  death  will  be  avenged,"  were  his  last 
words.  He  died  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  his  station  as 
leader  of  that  noble  band.  History  must  assign  him  a 
place  by  the  side  of  Leonidas,  Durosoi,  editor  of  the 
Gazette  de  Paris,  a  Royalist  journal,  was  the  next  victim. 
He  heard  M'ith  firmness  his  sentence,  which  ordered  him 
to  be  executed  on  the  25th  August,  and  left  the  court 
exclaiming  —  "I  glory  in  dying  on  the  day  of  St  Louis, 
for  my  religion  and  my  king."  To  render  the  punish- 
ment more  impressive,  he  was  led  by  torchlight,  at  nine 
at  night,  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the  Place  of  the 
Carrousel.  On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  a  letter 
was  put  into  his  hands  from  a  young  woman  to  whom  he 
was  attached,  which  said,  — "  My  friend,  you  are  con- 
Prepare  for  death.     My  soul  is  torn  ;  but  you 

On  reading   these 
said   he, 
"  she  will  suffer  under  it  more  than  1."^     She  did  not 
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"  Weher,  ii. 

250.  251, 

and  571, 

572.     Deux 

Amis,  viii.      rlpnmed 

279  280.        ui^iiiucLi 

Bert.de      kuow  what  I  havc  promised  you." 

2o_','i;o4.     words,    tears  fell   from  his   eyes.       "  Alas  ! 
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lono;  survive  bim  :  within  twenty-four  hours  she  died  of    chap. 

.%  -^  VIII. 

griei.  


Although,  however,  the  revokitionarj  tribunal  thus  daily      ^^^"^' 
presented  to  the  people  the  spectacle  of  executions  of  the  Constei^a- 
Royalists,  varied  in  form  and   manner,  to  render  them  duced'^by 
more  impressive  or  attractive,  yet  its  proceedings  were  far  of  utePms- 
from  satisfying  the  dreadful  thirst  for  blood,   and  they  pian'foTf 
were  generally  complained  of  as  undecided  and  desultory,  "jassacre  in 

c  ''  i-  _  _  •/      the  prisons. 

A  more  wholesale  and  expeditious  method  of  disposing  of 
the  Royalists  was  conceived  by  Danton  and  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris,  and,  from  the  extremely  excited  state  of 
the  public  mind,  met  with  too  ready  a  reception.  The 
advance  of  the  Prussians  had  occasioned  the  greatest 
agitation  in  the  capital,  and  eminently  favoured  the 
savage  designs  of  the  demagogues.  On  the  20th  August, 
Longwy  was  invested;  on  the  21st  it  capitulated;  on  the 
30th  the  enemy  appeared  before  Verdun,  and  the  bom- 
bardment immediately  commenced.  Terror,  the  greatest 
instigator  to  cruelty,  seized  tlie  minds  of  the  populace  of 
Paris  ;  the  executive  council,  composed  of  the  ministers  of 
state,  met  with  the  committee  of  general  defence,  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  measures  which  should  be  pursued.  Some  pro- 
posed to  await  the  enemy  under  the  walls  of  Paris  ;  others 
to  retire  to  Saumur,  "  Are  you  not  aware,"  said  Danton, 
when  his  turn  to  speak  came,  "  that  France  is  governed 
by  Paris,  and  that  if  you  abandon  the  capital,  you 
abandon  yourselves  and  your  country  to  the  stranger  ? 
We  must  at  all  hazards  maintain  our  position  in  this 
city.  The  project  of  fighting  under  its  walls  is  equally 
inadmissible  ;  the  10th  Augaist  has  divided  the  country 
into  two  parties,  and  the  ruling  force  is  too  inconsiderable 
to  give  us  any  chance  of  success.  My  advice  is,  that  to 
disconcert  their  measures,  and  arrest  the  enemy,  we  must 
strike  terror  into  the  Royalists."  These  words  were 
accompanied  by  a  horizontal  movement  of  his  hand  across 
his  throat,  which  too  well  explained  his  meaning.  The 
committee,  who   well  understood  the  meaning  of  these 
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CHAP,    ominous  ^vords,   expressed  their  consternation — "  Yes," 

. L_  said  lie,  "  I  repeat  it ;  we  must  strike  terror."     Subse- 

1792.      quentlj  he  justified  wliat  he  had  done  when  charged  by 

the  Girondists  with  it  in  the  Convention, — "  I  looked," 

said  he,  "  my  crime  in  the  face,  and  committed  it."     The 

Committee  of  Twelve  declined  to  adopt  the  project ;  but 

Dantou  immediately  laid  it  before  the  municipality,  by 

whom  it  was  readily  embraced.     He  wished  to  impress 

the  enemy  with  a  sense  of  the  energy  of  the  llepublicans, 

and  to  engage  the  multitude  in  such  sanguinary  measures, 

as,  by  rendering  retreat  impossible,  gave  them  no  chance 

of  safety  but  in  victory.     The  Assembly,  panic-struck, 

was  incapable  of  arresting  the  measures  which  were  in 

progress.     The  Girondists,   who  had  so  often  ruled  its 

decisions  when  the  object  was  to  assail  the  court,  found 

themselves  weak  and  unsupported  when  the  end  was  to 

restrain  the  people.      Their  benches  were  deserted  ;  the 

Ami"'\iii,    energy  of  victory,  the  prestige  consequent  on  success,  had 

Bert.^df'     passed  over  to  the  other  side.     Incessantly  speaking  of 

249^'' La?'  I'estraining  the  municipality,  they  never  attempted  any 

2«-^'^V"  ^^^"^g  5   ^^^^i^'  leaders  were  already  threatened  with  pro- 

i.202.  Lam.  scriptiou ;  Roland,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Vergniaud, 

Gir.iii.  321.  Guadet,  and  Brissot,  were  in  hourly  expectation  of  an 

accusation.^ 

Preparations  on  a  gi'eat  scale,  and  of  the  most  frightful 
The  barriers  kind,  wd'c  immediately  made  for  the  approaching  massacre. 
the'ls'sem-   Ncvcr  had  wholesale  murder   been  so  deliberately  pre- 
themunicr  p^i'cd,  SO  Systematically  arranged.     Maillard,  one  of  the 
Auglh      leaders  of  the  revolt  on  the  6th  October,  was  fii'st  sent 
for,  and  desired  to  get  ready  his  band  of  assassins.     At 
daybreak  on  the  28th  August  two  commissioners  of  the 
municipality  wakened  the  grave-digger  of  the  parish  of 
St  James,   and  ordered  him  to  follow  them.      By  his 
assistance,  and  the  aid  of  a  map  they  brought  with  them, 
they  discovered  the  entrance  of  the  catacombs — vast  sub- 
terraneous quarries,  originally  excavated  for  stone  used 
in  the  buildings  of  Pai'is,  and  since  employed  as  a  place 
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of  deposit  for  the  bones  iu  the  surcharged  cemeteries  of    chap, 
the  capital.    They  marked  out  on  the  ground  the  hmits  of     ^"^' 
an  aperture  six  feet  in  diameter,  to  be  opened  into  these      ^792. 
gloomy  abodes,  and  enjoined  the  grave-digger  to  have  it 
ready  in/o Mr  days.  Having  said  this,  and  enjoined  profound 
secrecy,  they  retired/'"'     On  the  29th  August  the  barriers 
were  closed  by  order  of  the  municipality,  and  remained 
shut  for  forty-eight  hours,   so  as  to   render  all  escape 
impossible  ;  and  on  the  31st,  and  1st  of  September,  domi- 
ciliary visits  vrere  made  by  order  of  the  Commune,  with 
a  vast  and  appalling  force,  in  every  street  and  suburb  of 
Paris.     Great  numbers  of  all  ranks  were  imprisoned,  but 
the  victims  were  chiefly  selected  from  the  noblesse  and 
the  dissident  clergy.     To  conceal  the  real  designs  of  the 
municipality,  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  at 
the  same  time  assembled  in  the  Champ  de  jNIars,  formed 
into  regiments,   and  marched  off  for  the  frontier.      The 
tocsin  sounded,  the  generale  beat,  cannon  were  discharged. 
All  Paris  was  in  the  most  dreadful  agitation  at  these 
ominous  preparations,  w^hich  presaged  but  too  surely  an 
approaching  massacre ;  and  the  Assembly,  recovering  some 
degi'ee  of  energy  from  the  near  advent  of  danger,  mustered 
up  courage  enough  on  the  day  following  to  pass  a  decree 
suspending  the  new  municipality,  which  had  thus  usurped 
the  entu'e  government  of  the  state,  and  directing  each  of  i  Hist.  Pari, 
the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris  to  meet  and  appoint  new  Y&'  Sx 
representatives.    At  the  same  time  the  municipality  were  4™'286"* 
ordered  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  answer  Bert.de' 
for  various  thefts  of  valuable  articles  in  the  Tuileries,  239,246. 
particularly  in  the  jewel  office,  which  had  been  brought  SeptT"^' 
home  to  some  of  its  members.^ 

This  important  decree,  which,  if  enforced  with  vigour, 
and  supported  by  an  adequate  amount  of  physical  strength,  s^^eechof 
might  have  changed  the  whole  history  of  the  Revolution,  tVt'he  de^pli- 
was  rendered  totally  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  by  muiTcrlii-^ 
the  weakness  of  the  Assembly  and  the  daring  of  the  *-'•  ^"*='-  '^^' 

*  L.VMARTiNE,  Hist,  des  Girond.  iii.  321,  322. 
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CHAP,    municipality.    Strong  in  the  consciousness  of  tlie  physical 

L_  predominance  of  the  multitude  by  which  they  were  sur- 

1792.  rounded,  the  municipality,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
bade  defiance  to  the  legislature.  They  appeared  at  their 
bar  ;  but  they  appeared  as  conquerors,  surrounded  by  an 
armed  mob,  which  effectually  overawed  the  Assembly. 
The  President  Vergniaud  thus  addressed  them  : — "  All 
the  authorities  of  the  kingdom  owe  their  origin  to  the  law. 
The  formation  of  the  provisional  municipality  of  Paris  is 
contrary  to  the  existing  laws  ;  it  is  the  result,  perhaps 
necessary,  of  an  extraordinary  crisis,  and  should  cease 
with  it.  Would  you,  gentlemen,  dishonour  our  beautiful 
Revolution  by  exhibiting  to  the  whole  empire  the  scandal 
of  a  municipality  in  rebellion  against  the  law  ?  Paris  is 
a  great  city,  which  by  its  population  and  numerous 
establishments  unites  the  greatest  advantages  ;  and  what 
would  France  say  if  this  noble  city,  investing  its  magis- 
trates with  a  dictatorial  power,  should  seek  to  withdraw 
itself  from  the  constitution  common  to  all,  to  isolate  itself 
\^-^'\'()7^'^''  fr*^^^^  ^^1^  ^"^^^  of  the  empire,  and  give  the  first  example  of 
i68.  Deux  a  violation  of  the  laws  and  resistance  to  the  National 
289, 291. '  Assembly  1  But  Paris  will  not  give  such  an  example. 
Sept  h'^'  The  National  Assembly  has  done  its  duty ;  you  will 
discharge  yours."  ^ 

Loud  applauses  followed  these  intrepid  words  ;   but 

Answer  of    Tallicn,    tho    orator    of    the    municipality,    answered, — 

Smunl-*^  "  Legislators,  the  provisional  representatives  of  the  com- 

cipaiity.       mune  of  Paris  have  been  calumniated  ;   they  have  been 

judged   without   being   heard  ;    they   come   to    demand 

justice.     Called  by  the  people  on  the  night  of  the  9th 

and  the  morning  of  the  10  th  August  to  save  the  country, 

they  were  bound    to  do   what  they  have   done.      The 

people  have  not  hmited  their  powers  ;  they  said,  '  Go, 

act  in  our  name,  and  we  will  ratify  all  you  shall  do.' 

The   Legislative  Assembly  has   always  commanded  the 

respect  of  the  citizens  of  Paris.     Its  hall  has  never  been 

soiled   except  by  the  presence    of  the  worthy  descen- 
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dant  of  Louis  XI.,  and  of  the  riyal  of  the  Medici.     If    chap. 
the  tyrants  still  live,  is  it  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  respect      ^  "^' 


of  the  people  for  the  National  Assembly  ?     All  tliat  we      ^'^2. 
have  done  the  people  have  sanctioned.     (Loud  applause 
from  the  galleries.)     We  were  charged  with  the  safety 
of  the  country  ;  we  have  saved  it.     We  have  made,  it 
is  said,  domiciliary  visits.     Who  ordered  us  to  do  so  ? 
Yourselves.      We  have   arrested  the   refractory  priests  : 
they  are  securely  confined.     In  a  few  days  the  soil  of 
freedom  shall  he  delivered  from  their  presence.     If  you 
strike  us,  you  immolate  at  the  same  time  the  people  who 
gained  the  victory  of  14th  July,  who  consolidated  their 
power  on  10th  August,  and  will  maintain  what  they  have 
gained."     Meanwhile  a  tumultuous  mob  surrounded  the 
Assembly ;  soon  three  hundred  men  came  in  and  crowded 
every  avenue.    One  of  them  addressing  the  Assembly  said : 
— "  People  in  the  galleries,  National  Assembly,  and  you, 
M.  President,  we  come  in  the  name  of  the  people  who 
wait  at  the  gate,  to  demand  to  defile  through  the  hall  to 
see  the  representatives  of  the  municipality  who  are  here. 
We  will   die,   if  necessary,  with  them."      Dead  silence 
pervaded  the  Assembly  :  terror  had  frozen  every  heart,  i  Hist.  Pari. 
At  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence,  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  ^gl'-  ^5^^' 
Commune!  Vivent  nos  bons  Commissaires !"  resounded  i''-^-^- ^'"- 
through  the  hall,   and  the  mob  defiled  in  a  menacing  Pr-  Hist.  i. ' 
manner  before  the  tribune.    Subdued  by  so  many  dangers,  beux^Amis, 
the  Assembly  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  resolution,  29i".' 
and  the  victory  of  the  municipality  was  complete.^ 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  municipality  proceeded 
without  farther  hesitation  in  their  sanguinary  measures.  Energetic 
Danton  directed  their  operations,  and  framed  the  list  of  DanLl 
proscription  at  the  hotel  of  the  minister  of  justice.     He  ^^'"^-  '• 
soon  after  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  measures  taken  to  insure  the  public 
safety.     "  A  part  of  the  people,"  he  said,  "  have  already 
set  out  for  the  frontiers:  another  is  engaged   in  digjxino- 
our  intrenchments ;  and  the  third,  with  pikes,  will  defend 
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CHAP,    the  interior  of  the  city.     But  tliis  is  not  enough  ;   you 

L_  must  send  commissaries  and  couriers  to  rouse  all  France 

1792.     to  imitate  the  example  of  the  capital ;  we  must  pass  a 
decree,   by  which  every  citizen  shall  be   obliged,  under 
pain  of  death,   to  serve  in  person  against  the  common 
enemy."     At  this  instant  the  tocsin  began  to  sound,  the 
cannon  were   discharged,   and  he  immediately  added — 
"  The  cannon  which  you  hear  is  not  the  cannon  of  alarm  : 
it  is  the   signal  to   advance  against  your  enemies ;    to 
conquer  them,  to  crush  them  !    What  is  required  ?    Bold- 
ness !  boldness  I  boldness !  and  France  is  saved  ! "    These 
words,  pronounced  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  produced  the 
most  appalling  impression  ;  and  a  decree  of  the  Assembly 
Sept°'4,T'  ^^'^^  immediately  proclaimed,  announcing  the  urgent  danger 
delvioif  ix."  of  ^^^  commonwealth,  and  commanding  the  whole  citizens 
myf%i   to  repair  armed  to  their  several  posts  as  soon  as  the 
i'n"^-  ^-J^^'  cannon  of  alarm  was  heard,  and  appointing  a  committee 

289.    Th.  li.  •Ill 

61.   Hist,    of  twelve.  With  absolute  power  to  concur  with  the  executive, 
347.'      '    of  which  Danton  was  the  head,  in  the  measures  necessary 
for  the  jiublic  safety.^ 

The  utmost  terror  was  excited  in  every  part  of  Paris 
General  ter-  by  thcsc  preparations.     An  uncertain  feeling  of  horror 
arib.  pj.gy^j|g(-|  .  gygiy  Qne  apprehended  that  some  dismal  catas- 
trophe was  approaching,  though  none  knew  where  or  on 
whom  the  stroke  was  to  fall.     All  the  }3ublic  authorities, 
the  Assembly,  the  Municipality,  the  Sections,  the  Jacobins, 
had  declared  their  sittings  permanent.  The  whole  city  was 
in  consternation,  but  the  place  where  the  alarm  was  the 
greatest  was  in  the  prisons.     The  numerous  inmates  of 
these  gloomy  abodes  were  all  called  over  by  name  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st  September,  under  pretence  of  sending 
2S4,^25k  "'  them  off  to  the  frontier ;  but  the  faltering  voice  of  the  jailers 
62 '  "Delx   I'G^'ealed  the  preparation  of  some  temble  design.   All  who 
293''296""   ^^^^  friends  secreted  began  to  tremble  :  domiciliary  visits 
Bert,  de      soon  became  universal,  and  ere  long  nearly  five  thousand 

Moll.  ix.  Ill  •  f<     -n        •      O  T  1  m  1 

266,271.     persons  crowded  the  prisons  01  Faris.^     In  the  Temple, 
the  royal  family,  who  had  so  much  reason  to  apprehend 
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danger  from  the  public  convulsion,   eagerly  asked  what     chap. 
had  given  rise  to  the  unusual  noise  in  the  streets  ;  while,      ^^"' 
at  all  the  other  prisons,  the  anxious  looks  of  the  jailers,      i5'92. 
and  the  unusual  precaution  of  removing  all  the  knives  in 
use   at  dinner,  told  but  too  plainly  that  some  bloody 
project  was  in  contemplation. 

At  two  in  the  morning,  on  the  2d  September,  the  signal 
was  given  ;  the  generale  beat,  the  tocsin  sounded,  and  the  Massacre  in 
citizens  of  all  classes  joined  their  respective  banners.    The    ^  p"*^"^"- 
victors  and  the  vanquished,  on  the  10th  August,  appeared 
in  the  same  ranks — so  completely  had  the  crisis  of  national 
danger,  and  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  drowned  even 
the  fiercest  civil  discord.     A  powerful  auxiliary  force  was 
thus  provided  for  the  armies,  which  was  instantly  despatched 
towards  the  fi'ontiei's  ;  while  the  relentless  municipality 
was  rapidly  organising  the  work  of  destruction  in  the 
capital,  now  stripped  of  its  most  energetic  citizens.     A 
band  of  three  hundred  assassins,  directed  and  paid  by 
the  magistrates,  assembled  round  the  doors  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.    Ardent  spirits,  liberally  furnished  by  the  muni- 
cipality, augmented  their  natural  ferocity.     Money  was 
supplied  to  those  who  appeared  behind  their  comrades  in 
determination,  and  the  savage  band  marched  through  the 
streets  singing  revolutionary  songs.    Robespierre,  BiUaud 
Varennes,  and  Collot  d'Herbois,   alternately  harangued 
the  multitude — "  Magnanimous  people,"  exclaimed  the 
last,  "  you  march  to  glory  !     How  unfortunate  are  we  to 
be  unable  to  follow  your  steps  :  how  the  audacity  of  om- 
enemies  will  increase  when  they  no  longer  behold  the 
conquerors  of  the  10th  August!      Let  us  at  least  not  i  ogyx 
become  responsible  for  the  murder  of  your  wives  and  99™' 298"" 
children,  which  the  conspirators  are  preparing  even  in  ^*f,-^^ 
the  prisons,  where  they  are  expecting  their  deliverers."  271, '272, 
Roused  by  these  words  the  mob  became  ready  for  every  290!  Th!'ii'. 
atrocity,  and  answered  the  discourse  with  repeated  cries  'iu.    "^'  ^' 
for  the  death  of  the  imprisoned  victims.^ 

The  prison  of  the  Abbaye  was  the  first  to  be  assailed. 
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CHAP.    The  unliappj  inmates  of  this  gloomj  abode  had  for  some 

^"^'      days  been  alarmed  by  the  obscure  hints  of  their  jailers. 

i79.i.      At  length,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d 

In  th?"       September,  the  increased  clamour,  and  the  shouts  of  the 

Abbaye.      multitudc,   aunounced  that  their  last  hour  Avas  arrived. 

Four-and-twenty  priests,  placed  under  arrest  for  refusing 

to  take  the  new  oaths,  were  in  custody  at  the  Hotel  de 

Ville.     They  were  removed  in  six  coaches  to  the  prison 

of  the  Abbaye,  amidst  the  yells  and  execrations  of  the 

mob  ;  and  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  there,  than  they 

were    surrounded   by    a   furious   multitude,    headed   by 

Maillard,  armed  with  spears  and  sabres,  dragged  out  of 

their  vehicles  into  the  inner  court  of  the  prison,  and  there 

pierced  by  a  hundred  weapons.     The  massacre  of  these 

priests  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  general  massacre  in  the 

Abbaye,  the  horrors  of  which  exceeded  any  thing  hitherto 

witnessed  in  the  Revolution.      Wearied  at  length  with 

the  labour  of  hewing  down  so  many  victims,   they  fell 

upon  the  plan  of  instituting  a  mock  tribunal,  with  the 

a,^h'-'  "Jf-,  murderer  Maillard  for  its  president,  in  which,  after  going 

272.   Deux  through  the  form  of  a  trial,  they  turned  them  out  to  be 

-Amis  vii  i, 

297, 298.  ■    massacred  by  the  people  who  thronged  the  prison  doors, 
Meard,22.    loudly  clamouriug  for  their  share  in  the  work  of  exter- 
mination. ^ 

The  cries  of  these  victims,  who  were  led  out  to  be 
Hideous  hewn  to  pieces  by  the  multitude,  first  drew  the  attention 
th^teopic.  of  the  prisoners  in  the  cells  to  the  fate  which  awaited 
themselves :  seized  separately  and  dragged  before  an 
inexorable  tribunal,  they  were  speedily  given  over  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  populace.  Reding  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  selected.  The  pain  of  his  broken  limbs  extorted  cries 
even  from  that  intrepid  Swiss  soldier,  as  he  was  dragged 
along  from  his  cell  to  the  hall  of  trial  ;  and  one  of  the 
assassins,  more  merciful  than  the  rest,  drew  his  sword 
across  his  throat,  so  that  he  perished  before  reaching  the 
judges.  His  dead  body  was  thrown  out  to  the  assassins. 
The  forms    of  justice    were    prostituted    to    the    most 
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inhuman   massacre.       Torn    from    their   dungeons,    the    chap. 

YIII 

prisoners   were    hurried   before    a   tribunal,    where   the 


president  JMaillard  sat  by  torchlight  with  a  draM^n  sabre      ^792. 
before  him,  and  his  robes  drenched  with  blood  ;  officials 
with  drawn  swords,  and  shirts   stained   with  gore,  sur- 
rounded the  chair.     A  few  minutes,  often  a  few  seconds, 
disposed  of  the  fate  of  each  individual.      Dragged  from 
the  pretended  judgment  hall,  they  were  turned  out  to  the 
populace,  who   thronged   round    the    doors    armed  with 
sabres,  panting  for  slaughter,  and  with  loud  cries  demand- 
ing a  quicker  supply  of  victims.     No  executioners  were 
required ;    the  people   despatched   the   condemned  with 
their  own  hands,  and  sometimes  enjoyed  the  savage  plea- 
sure of  beholding  them  run  a  considerable  distance  before 
they  expired.      Immured  in  the  upper  chambers  of  the 
building,  the  other  prisoners  endured  the  agony  of  witness-  ^  Deux 
ing  the  prolonged  sufferings  of  their  comrades  ;  a  dread-  299, 30o. ' 
ful  thirst  added  to  their  tortures,  and  the  inhuman  jailers  Meard,  22, 
refused  even  a  cbaught  of  water  to  their  earnest  entreaties.  fiJ'gJ'  qJ^' 
Some  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  observe  in  what  atti-  ^i^^oirlr'^ 
tude  deatli  soonest  relieved  its  victims,  and  resolved,  when  f-'l'j-J^^F^- 

de  Moll.  IX. 

their  hour  arrived,  to  keep  their  hands  down,  lest,   by  273,274. 
warding  off  the  strokes,  they  should  prolong  their  agonies.^ 
The  populace,  however,  in  the  court  of  the  Abbaye, 
complained  that  the  foremost  only  got  a  stroke  at  the  Atrocious 
prisoners,  and  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  the  populace 
murdering  the  aristocrats.     It  was  in  consequence  agreed,  ^° 
that  those  in  advance  should  only  strike  with  the  backs 
of  their  sabres,  and  that  the  wretched  victims  should  be 
made  to  run  the   gauntlet    through    a   long    avenue  of 
murderers,  each  of  whom  should  haA^e  the  satisfaction  of 
striking  them  before  they  expired.     The  women  in  the 
adjoining  quarter  of  the  city  made  a  formal  demand  to 
the  Commune  for  lights  to  see  the  massacres,  and  a  lamp 
was  in    consequence    placed   near   the   spot   where  the 
victims    issued,    amidst    the    shouts   of   the    spectators. 
Benches,   under    tlie    charge    of    sentinels,    were    next 
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CHAP,    arranged  "  Pour  les  Messieurs,''  and  another  "  Pour  les 
Dames,''  to  witness  the  spectacle.     As  each  successive 


1792.     prisoner  was  tiu'ned  out  of  the  gate,  jells  of  joy  rose  from 

the   multitude,    and    when    he    fell    thej    danced   like 

cannibals  round  his  remains.      When  the  victims  were 

Ltd^fif '    despatched,  the  murderers  cut  off  their  heads,  and  went 

116, 134,     -svith  them,  to  claim  the  promised  reward,  to  Petion  ;  and 

Rev.  Mem.  -"^  ^ 

xivi.  Deux  the  mayor  of  Paris,  the  basest  of  men,  actually  poured 

Amis,  viii.  ..  ,  i-ii  •        i      •  t      • 

304,305.     out   wme  into  glasses,   which  they  received   into  then- 
bloody  hands.  ^ 

Billaud  Varennes  soon  after  arrived,  wearinfj  his  magis- 
Speech  "of  terial  scarf.  Mounted  on  a  pile  of  dead,  he  harangued 
vLrennes  tho  pcoplo  amldst  this  infernal  scene, — "  Citizens,  you 
dererl™"'^'  havc  exterminated  some  wretches  ;  you  have  saved  your 
country  ;  the  municipality  is  at  a  loss  how  to  discharge 
its  debt  of  gratitude  towards  you.  I  am  authorised  to 
offer  each  of  you  twenty-four  francs,  which  shall  be 
instantly  paid.  (Loud  applause.)  Respectable  citizens, 
continue  yom-  good  work,  and  acquire  new  titles  to  the 
homage  of  your  country  !  But  let  no  unworthy  action 
soil  your  hands.  Vou  dishonour  this  glorious  day  if  you 
engage  in  any  meaner  work.  Abstain  from  pillage  ;  the 
municipality  shall  take  care  that  your  claims  on  them  are 
discharged.  Be  noble,  grand,  and  generous,  worthy  of 
the  task  you  have  undertaken.  Let  every  thmg  on  this 
great  day  be  fitting  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  who 
have  committed  their  vengeance  to  your  hands.  Who- 
ever labours  in  a  prison  shall  receive  a  louis  from  the 
funds  of  the  Commune."'"'  The  assassins  were  not  slow 
in  claiming  their  promised  reward.  Stained  with  blood 
and  bespattered  with  brains,  with  their  swords  and 
bayonets  in  their  hands,  they  soon  thronged  the  doors  of 
the  committee  of  the  municipahty,  who  were  at  a  loss  for 
funds  to  discharge  their  claims.  "  Do  you  think  1  have 
only  earned  twenty-fom*  francs  ?"    said   a  young  baker 

*  "Quiconque  am-a  traraille  dans  une  prison  recen-a  mi  bon  d'xrn  louis,  pay- 
able sui'  la  caisse  de  la  Commuue." — Deux  Amis,  viii.  305. 
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armed  with  a  massy  weapon  ;   "  /  have  slain  forty  with    chap. 


VIII. 


my  oivn  hands"  Great  as  this  mmiber  was,  it  was  sur- 
passed by  a  Negro  named  de  I'Orme,  wlio  slew  above  1792. 
two  hundred  persons  during  the  massacres.  At  midnight 
the  mob  returned,  threatening  instant  death  to  the  whole 
committee  if  they  were  not  forthwith  paid ;  with  the 
sabre  at  his  throat,  a  member  of  the  municipality 
advanced  the  half  of  the  sum  required,  and  the  remainder  \Deux 

CI-  •  n^^        Amis,  viii. 

was  paid  by  Roland,  the  minister  of  the  interior,      ihe  320,321. 
names  of  the  assassins,  and  the  sums  they  received,  are  iv.  10.5, 1'oe. 
still  to  be  seen  in   the  registers  of  the  section  of  the  ixvl'sssr* 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  of  the    Municipality,    and   of  the  |£i.atm, 
Section  of  Unity  ;  and  the  bills  of  the  municipality  to  J.p-  t^. 
the  assassins,  signed  "  Tallien  et  Mechee,"  yet  exist  to  Lam  Hist. 

'         ^  .  -^  des  Gir.  in, 

bear  deadly  evidence  against  the  magistracy  elected  by  383. 
the  universal  suffrage  of  Paris.  ^* 

The  dignity  of  virtue,  the  charms  of  beauty,  were  alike 
lost  upon  the  multitude.     Among  the  rest,  they  seized  on  Heroism  of 
the  humane  and  enlightened  M.  Sicard,  teacher  of  the  Mademoi- 
cleaf  and  dumb,  the  tried  friend  of  the  poorer  classes,  sombreuii 
He   would   have   been   instantly  murdered,   though   his  andCazotte. 
character  was  known,  had  not  a  courageous  watchmaker, 
of  the  name  of  Monnot,  rushed  between,  and  stayed  the 
pike,  already  raised  to  be  plunged  in  his  bosom.     In  tlie 
midst   of  the   massacres.    Mademoiselle    de    Sombreuil, 
eigliteen  years  of  age,  threw  herself  on  her  father's  neck, 
who  was  beset  by  the  assassins,  and  declared  they  should 
not  strike  him  but  through  her  body.     In  amazement  at 
her  courage,  the  mob  paused,  and  one  of  the  number 
presented  her  with  a  cup  filled  with  blood,  exclaiming, 
"  Drink  ;  it  is  the  blood  of  the  aristocrats  ! "  promising,  if 
she  drank  it  off,  to  spare  his  life.     She  did  so,  and  he 

*  Besides  these  sums,  there  is  inscribed  on  the  book  of  the  municipality  the 
advance  of  1463  francs,  on  September  4,  to  the  assassins. — Thiers,  iii.  75. 
"  N'a-t-on  pas  conserve  dans  un  depot  public  ccs  mdmes  bons  pour  les  assassins, 
sigiK-s  '  TalUen  et  Mechee'!'  Oh  !  s'il  ne  s'agissait  que  de  fairc  le  proces  aux 
auteurs  des  joumees  de  Septembre,  la  ta,che  serait  facile." — Deux  Amis, 
viii.  305. 
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CHAP,    was  sayed.     Mademoiselle  Gazette,  still  younger,  souglit 
^"^'     out  her  aged  parent  in  prison  during  the  tumult.     When 
^792.     the  <niards  came  to   drag  him  before  the  tribunal,  she 
clung  so  firmly  to  his  neck,  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  separate   them,   and  she  succeeded  in   softening  the 
murderers  ;  but  he  perished  a  few  days  afterwards  with 
the  courage  of  a  martyr,  and  his  heroic  daughter  only 
learned  his  fate  upon  being  subsequently  liberated  from 
confinement.     Marat,  who  was  not  steeled  against  indivi- 
dual pity,  shed  tears  on  hearing  of  this  act  of  devotion  : 
"  But  unto  those  Swiss,"  he  added,  "  you  would  do  wrong 
to  save  one  ;  let  them  be  sacrificed  to  the  last  man."     A 
\D?"'^....    younc^  woman,  the  day  before  the  massacres  commenced, 

Anns,  ^  iii.      ..z  O  •' 

3;-0'  321;     in  dread  for  the  life  of  her  aged  parent,  which  she  knew 

IvGV   Ale- 

moires,  xivi.  ^-ag  mcuaccd,  wrote  to  Marat  offering  to  surrender  her 
sicard,  105.  persou  to  him,  if  he  would  save  him.  He  met  her  by 
Lam.'H^Jt.  appointment,  but  had  the  generosity  to  dismiss  her 
des  Gir.  iv.  ^^^^^Q^(,|^g(-i^  ^ith  the  promise  of  her  father's  life.  "  I 
wished,"  he  said,  "to  see  how  far  filial  piety  would  go."i 
Similar  tragedies  took  place  at  the  same  time  in  all 
MassSein  the  othcr  jails  of  Paris,  and  in  the  religious  houses,  which 
'o'thelZ-  were  filled  with  victims.  In  the  prison  of  the  Carmes 
above  two  hundred  of  the  clergy  were  assembled  ;  in  the 
midst  of  them  was  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  venerable  for 
his  years  and  his  virtues,  and  several  other  prelates. 
Some,  when  the  assassins  approached,  endeavoured  to 
escape  by  flying  into  the  garden  and  climbing  up  the 
trees  :  they  were  all  shot  or  pierced  with  pikes  in  a  few 
minutes.  Thirty,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Aries  and  the 
Bishops  of  Beauvais  and  Saintes,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
martyrs  of  old,  repaired  with  steady  steps  to  a  little 
chapel  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  Arranged  round  the 
altar,  they  heard  the  cries  of  the  assassins,  who  clamoured 
at  the  gates  ;  a  few,  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  terror, 
had  escaped,  and  were  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  when, 
struck  with  shame  at  deserting  their  brethren  in  such  an 
extremity,  they  returned,  and  shared  their  fate.     Awed 


nies 
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by  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  the  wretches  hastened  the    chap. 
work  of  destruction,  lest   the  hearts  of  the   spectators     ^^^^' 


should  be  softened  ere  the  massacre  began  :  the  Arch-      ^"^^'^^ 

1  Bert,  de 

bishop  of  Aries  repeated,  while  the  murders  were  going  Moi1.ix.276, 
on,  the  prayer  for  those  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  they  290!  Th'^iil". 
expired,  imploring  forgiveness  for  their  murderers.^  '    * 

The  cries  now  became   loud   for   the    Archbishop  of 

30 

Aries.       "  I     am    he,"     said    the     archbishop    mildly.  Death  of 

"  Wretch !"  exclaimed  they,   "  you  have  shed  the  blood  bishop  of 

of  the  patriots  of  Aries." — "  I  never  injured   a  human  ^'"^^'' 

being,"  replied  the  prelate.     "  Then,"  exclaimed  a  ruffian, 

"  I  will  despatch  you  ;"  and  with  that  he  struck  him  on 

the   head   with   his   sabre.      Tlie    archbishop   remained 

motionless,  without  even  raising  his  hands  to  his  head  to 

avert  a  second  blow.     Upon  this  tlie  assassin  struck  him 

across  the  face  with  his  sabre,  and  the  blood  flowed  in 

torrents  over  his  dress  ;  but  still  he  neither  moved  nor 

fell :   a  third  stroke  laid  him  senseless  on  the  pavement. 

Another  murderer  then  leapt  on  his  body  and  plunged 

his  sabre  into  his  breast :  it  went  in  so  far,  that  he  could 

not  draw  it  out,  and  he  broke  it  and  paraded  the  stump, 

with  the  watch  of  the  archbishop,  which  he  seized  from 

the  dead  body,  through  the  streets.     Many  were  offered 

Hfe  on  condition  of  taking  the  Revolutionary  oaths;  all 

refused,  and  died  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers.     Among 

the  slain  were  several  curates,  who  had  been  eminent  for 

their   charity  in   the    dreadful   famine  of   1789;    they 

received  death  from  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  had  i^fj^- 1« 

"^  Moi1.1x.277, 

saved  from  its  horrors.  So  numerous  were  the  murders  278.  Lac. 
in  this  prison,  that  the  cells  were  floating  in  blood,  and  it  296, 291'. " 
ran  in  frightful  streams  down  the  stairs  into  the  courts  of  C5,'  74^  75! 
the  building.^ 

The  fate  of  the   Princess  Lamballe  was  particularly 
deplorable.     Tenderly  attached  to  the  Queen,  she  at  first.  Death  of  the 
at  her  own  desire,  shared  her  captivity,  but  was  after-  LaiXTie. 
wards,  by  orders  of  the  municipality,  separately  confined 
in  the  Petite  Force.     When  the  assassins  arrived  at  her 

VOL.  II.  R 
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CHAP,    cell,  she  was  offered  lier  life  if  she  would  swear  hatred  to 
the  King  and   Queen  :   she  refused,  and  was  instantly 


1792.     dragged  out  over  a  pile  of  dead  bodies,  stepping  up  to 
the  ankles  in  blood,  and  then  desired  to  cry — "  Vive  la 
Nation!"    Speechless  with  horror,  she  could  not  articulate, 
and  was  instantly  struck  down.     One  of  her  domestics, 
whom  she  had  loaded  with  benefits,  gave  the  first  blow. 
Her  gi'acefal  figure  was  quickly  stripped  of  all  its  cloth- 
ing, and  exposed  in  that  state  for  two  hours  to  the  gaze 
of  the  populace  ;  her  head  was  then  cut  off  and  the  body 
torn  in  pieces,  the  fragments  put   on  the  end  of  pikes, 
and  paraded  througli  different  parts  of  the  city.       The 
head,  which,  according  to  tlie  custom  of  the  time,  was 
carefully  powdered,  was  raised  on  a  lance,  and  first  car- 
ried to  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  rose  from 
dinner  and  looked  for  some  minutes  in  silence   at  the 
ghastly  spectacle.     Madame  Buffon,  his  last  favourite, 
and  some  other  companions  of  his  pleasures,   were   at 
table  with  him  at  the  time.     "  My  God,^'  exclaimed  she, 
"  it  is  thus  they  will  carry  my  own  head  through  the 
streets."     The  head  was  next  conveyed  to  the  Temple, 
m5i?x291  ^^^  paraded  before  the  windows  of  Louis  XVI.     Igno- 
292.  Lac.'  1-ant  of  what  had  passed,  and  attracted  by  the  noise, 
393.   Rev.  the  King,  at  the  desire  of  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
xivrTL*'    the   municipality,   proceeded   to    the  window,    and,    by 
Deuxis,  the  beautiful  hair,  recognised  the  bloody  remains  of  his 
302.^Prli(i-  o^C6  lovely  friend ;  another  commissioner,  more  humane, 
HiTt'^p^i'"  tried   to  prevent  him   from  beholding  it.     Afterwards, 
xvii.  418,    the    King   was   asked  if  he  remembered  the  name   of 

419.    Lara.  ^ 

Hist,  des "  the  person  who  had  shown  such  barbarity.     "  No,"  he 
372^  373.     replied ;  "  but  perfectly  the  name  of  him  who  showed 
sensibility."^ '" 

*  It  is  sometimes  not  uniustinictive  to  follow  the  career  of  the  wretches  who 
pei-petrate  such  crimes,  to  their  latter  end.  "  In  a  remote  situation,"  says  the 
Duchess  of  Abrantes,  "on  the  sea-coast,  lived  a  middle-aged  man,  in  a  solitaiy 
cottage,  rmattended  by  any  human  being.  The  police  had  strict  ordei-s  from 
the  Fu-st  Consul  to  watch  him  with  peculiar  care.  He  died  of  suffocation, 
produced  by  an  accident  which  had  befallen  him  when  eating,  utteiing  the 
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It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  wortlij  of  being  recorded    chap. 
as  characteristic  of  the  almost  incomprehensil^le  state  of  ' 


the  human  mind  during  such  convulsions,  that  many  of     ^792. 
the  assassins  who  put  the  prisoners   to    death,  showed  ExtrSrdi- 
themselves,    on   some    occasions,    feelino;ly   alive    to   the  i^fp'feeiings 

'         ,  '  ~  -^  _  of  the  mur- 

warmest   sentiments   of  humanity.       M.    Jom'niac   was  <ierers. 
fortunate  enough,  by  a  combination  of  presence  of  mind 
and  good  fortune,  to  obtain  an  acquittal  from  the  terrible 
tribunal :   in  the  Abbaye  two  individuals,   strangers  to 
him,  pressed  his  foot  to  mark  when  he  should  speak,  and, 
when  acquitted,  bore  him  safe  under  the  arch  of  spears 
and  sabres  through  which  he  had  to  pass.     He  offered 
them  money  when  they  had  arrived  at  a  place  of  safety ; 
they  refused,  and,  after  embracing  him,  returned  to  the 
work  of  destruction.    Another  prisoner,  saved  in  a  similar 
manner,  was  conducted  home  with  the  same  solicitude  : 
the  murderers,  still  reeking  with  the  carnage  they  had 
committed,  insisted  on  being  spectators  of  the  meeting 
between  him  and  his  family  ;  they  wept  at  the  scene,  and 
immediately  went   back   with   renewed    alacrity  to  the 
scene  of  death.     After  showing  Weber,  foster-brother  to 
the  Queen,  who  was  not  known,  and  escaped  by  singular  iweber,ii. 
presence  of  mind  the  fatal  tribunal  at  the  Abbaye,  a  large  Th?'ii?73 
heap    of    dead   bodies    hacked    to    pieces   and   thrown  M;ard  r^v 
together,  the  national  guards  and  armed  mob  embraced  Memoires, 
him  Math  the  warmest  feeling,  and  he  was  hurried  amidst  Bert,  de ' 
similar  demonstrations  of  joy  through  a  long  file  of  armed  11.212,213! 
men.i''''     It  would  seem  as  if,  in  that  convulsive  state,  all 

most  bon-id  blasphemies,  and  in  the  midst  of  frightful  tortures.  He  had  been 
the  principal  actor  in  the  murder  of  the  Princess  Lamballe." — D'Abhantes,  iii. 
264. 

*  "  Le  meme  homme,  s'etant  tourne  de  mon  cote  pour  montrcr  un  tas  de 
cadavres  perces  et  haches  k  coups  de  sabre,  me  dit  d'uu  an-  hagard  et  fei-oce — 
'  Vous  voyez,  citoj-en  soldat,  que  nous  punissons  les  traitres  comme  ils  le  merit- 
ent.'  Je  re9us  encore  I'accolade  fratcrnelle.  Je  passai  ensuite  de  bras  en  bras 
a  plus  de  cent  pas,  toujours  embrasse  par  les  gardes  nationaux  du  faubourg  St 
Antoine,  et  par  une  infinite  d'autres  gens  presque  tous  ivres.  Delivre  cnfin 
de  toutes  ces  caresses,  les  deux  hommes  amies  qui  mc  donnaient  le  bras,  me 
conduisirent  dans  une  eglise,  ou  se  trouvait  reuni  le  petit  nombre  de  personnes 
que  le  tribunal  populaire  avait  epargne." — -Weber,  ii.  265,  266. 
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CHAP,    strong  emotions  rapidly  succeed  each  other  in  the  human 
^"^-     breast  :  and  the  mind,  wrought  up  as  by  the  interest  of 
17^2.     a  tragedy,  is  prepared  ahke  for  the  most  savage  deeds  of- 
cruelty,  or  the  tcnderest  emotions  of  pity. 

When  massacre  was  so  universal,  it  may  well  be  con- 
MassSe  of  ccivcd  that  the  Swiss,  who  liad  been  made  prisoners  on 
the  Swiss,  ^j^^  ^Q^l^  ^£  August,  fifty-four  in  number,  had  no  chance 
of  escape.  The  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
were  massacred  in  their  cells  without  even  the  form  of 
trial  ;  the  officers  were  brought  for  a  few  minutes  before 
Maillard's  tribunal,  and  then  turned  out  to  be  hewn  down 
by  the  populace.  The  Swiss,  locked  in  each  other's  arms, 
hesitated  at  first  to  go  through  the  fatal  wicket,  and  loudly 
called  for  mercy.  "  There  must  be  an  end  of  this,"  cried 
MaiUard  ;  "  let  us  see  who  will  go  out  first."  "  I  will  be 
the  first,"  exclaimed  a  young  officer  with  a  noble  air. 
"  Show  me  the  gate  :  let  us  prove  we  do  not  fear  death." 
So  saying,  he  rushed  forward  with  his  hands  over  his 
head  into  the  uplifted  sabres,  and  perished  on  the  spot. 
Unable  to  restrain  their  impatience,  the  people  broke  in 
and  despatched  them  where  they  stood.  Rapid  as  the 
progress  of  destruction  was,  it  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
wishes  of  Marat,  who  came  to  the  Abbaye,  and  said — • 
"  What  are  these  imbeciles  about  ?  They  do  their  work 
very  slowly  ;  by  this  time  ten  thousand  might  have  been 
destroyed.  Bid  them  be  quick,  and  earn  more  money." 
In  some  of  tlie  prisons  they  spared  the  galley-slaves,  who 
crimel'd?'  were  immediately  associated  with  them  in  their  labours  : 
woS'ir'  a  hundred  and  eighty  prostitutes,  at  the  Salpetriere,  were 
125.  Duval,  gr^yg(^[  to  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  the  assassins,  and 

isouv.  de  la  ■■■  . 

Terreur,  ii.   thrcc  liundrcd  escaped  at  the  other  prisons  from  the  same 
Lam.  Hist,  motivc  I  but  all  the  old  women  were  murdered  without 
342.  ^^' "''  mercy,  and  among  them  many  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  of  age.^ 

Similar  atrocities  were  committed  in  all  the  other 
prisons.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  perished  in  the 
Conciergerie.     One  woman    there  was,  by  an   unprece- 
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dented  refinement  of  cruelty,  put  to  death  in  a  way  so    chap 
inexpressibly  frightful  that  the  pen  can  hardly  be  brought 


to  recount  it.'"'     At  the  Grand  Chatelet  nearly  as  many      1792. 
perished.     The  bodies  of  the  slain  in  these  two  prisons  Massacres  in 
were  dragged  out  and  heaped  upon  the  Pont  Notre-Dame,  ^tri^X"" 
where  those  female  furies,  aptly  termed  the  "  leeches  of  the  g'p^'^^^/^'J^^ 
guillotine,"  turned  them  curiously  over,  and  piled  them  on 
carts,  by  which  they  were  conveyed,  dripping  with  blood, 
so  as  to  leave  the  track  of  the  vehicle  marked  by  a  red  line, 
to  the  quarries  of  Mont  Rouge,  where  they  were  thrown 
into  vast  caverns.    Above  eleven  hundred  persons,  confined 
for  political  causes,  perished  in  tlie  different  prisons  of 
Paris  durinfij  these  massacres,  which  continued,  with  no 
interruption,  from  the  2d  to  the  6th  September.     When 
the  other  captives  were  all  destroyed,  the  assassins,  insa- 
tiable in  their  thirst  for  blood,  besieged  the  Bicetre,  con- 
taining several  thousand  prisoners  confined  for  ordinary 
offences,   having  no    connexion   with  the  state.      They 
defended  themselves  with  such  resolution,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  employ  cannon  for  their  destruction.     Seven 
guns  were  brought  up  and  opened  their  fire,  which  beat 
down  the  gates  ;  but  the  felons  within  fought  with  despe- 
rate resolution.     The  multitude,  however,  were  resolutely 
bent  on  blood,  and  continued  the  contest,  by  unceasingly 
bringing  up  fresh  forces,  till  the  felons  were  overpowered, 
and  all  put  to  death.    It  took  two  days,  however,  to  destroy 
them.     At  length  the  murders  ceased,  from  the  complete  ,  „   ,, 
exhaustion  of  the  assassins.     The  reraanis  of  the  victims  iv.iu,  ]20. 
were  thrown  into  trenches,  previously  prepared  by  the  Hist.  i.  293. 
municipality  for  their  reception  ;  they  were  subsequently  Duvat  ii.' 
conveyed  to  the  catacombs,  where  they  were  built  up,  and  ge^^t.^de^' 
still  remain  the  monument  of  crimes  which  France  would  Moii.ix  298. 

oisinouui, 

willingly  bury  in  oblivion — unfit  to  be  thought  of,  even  vi.  397. 
in  the  abodes  of  death. ^ 

*  "  Les  assassins  lui  couperent  les  mamelles  ;  apres  cette  barbare  et  cruellc 
incision,  on  lui  passa  dans  la  matrice  un  bouchon  de  paille,  qu'on  no  lui  ota  que 
pour  la  fendre  d'un  coup  de  sabre." — Pbudhomme,  Crimes  de  la  JievoUUton,  iv. 
113. 
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CHAP.        Tlic  fiitc  of  M.  de  Montmorin,  formerly  minister  of 
^"^'     foreign  affairs  to  Louis,  and  a  warm  supporter  of  the 


1792.     Revolution,  was  peculiarly  frightful.     He  was   arrested 
^    f,\      duriuii  the  domiciliary  visits,  on  August  30th,  and  brought 

Dreadful  O  .  ■,  ,  tt-  i 

fateofM.de  ^q  i[^q  jj^r  of  the  Asscmbly.     His  answers,  however,  were 
onmorin.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Satisfactory,  that  he  was  sent  back  to 

the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  to  await  some  other  ground  of 

accusation.     He  was  one  of  the  earliest  victims  ;  and  the 

people  carried  their  ferocity  so  far,  as  to  impale  him,  yet 

alive,  on  a  sharp  stake,  and  bear  him  in  triumph,  in  that 

dreadful   situation,    to    the   National  Assembly!      Thus 

were    realised    those    gloomy   presentiments   which  had 

retained  possession  of  his  mind  for  six  months  back,  and 

1  Vide  Ante,  which  Bcrtraud  de  MoUeville  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 

Bertlde'     combat:  and  thus  was  too  fatally  verified  the  mournful 

ii!1n!¥i2'.  prediction  of  Madame  de  Montmorin  to  Madame  de  Stael, 

on  the  first  assembling  of  the  States-general.^ 

During  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  in  the  south 

simifa^rex-  of  Fraucc,  four  hundred  men   and  women  were  publicly 

cnSv  in     burned  at  Carcassonne,  to  "  the  great  joy  of  the  crusading 

other  coun-  ^yarriors."^     When  the  Athenian  democracy  extinguished 

i^sismondi,  the  revolt  in  the  island  of  Mytelene,  they  passed  a  decree, 

"'■  '^^^'       ordering  the  whole  vanquished  people,  with  their  offspring, 

3Thucydi-    to  be  put  to  dcath.3     When  the  Irisli  soldiers  in  Mon- 

des,  i.  3-2.     ^.^.^g^'g  ^miy  wcrc  made   prisoners,  after  the   battle   of 

Philiphaugh,   they   were  thrown,   with   their  wives  and 

children,  from  the  bridge  of  Linlithgow,  in  Scotland  ;  and 

the  bands  of  the  Covenanters  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 

river  with  uplifted  halberds,  and  massacred  such  of  the 

helpless  innocents  as  were  thrown  undrowned  upon  the 

shore.    Soon  after,  the  whole  captives  of  that  nation  in  the 

prisons  of  Scotland  were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.^  During 

1  Chambers'  the  wars  of  thc  Roses,  quarter  on  both  sides  was,  for  twenty 

Rebellions  t   i  i         i  m         ^        • 

of  Scotland,  jears,  refused  by  the  English  to  each  other.    Cruelty  is  not 

Napier's      tlio  growth  of  any  particular  country  ;  it  is  not  found  in 

tros^e"  m^'  a  greater  degree  in  France  than  it  would  be  in  any  other 

state  similarly  situated.     It  is  the  unchaining  the  pas- 
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sions  of  the  multitude  wliicli  in  all  ages  and  countries    chap 
produces  such  effects. 


During  these  terrific  scenes,  the  National  Assembly,      ^^^'^' 
however  anxious  to  arrest  the  disorders,  did  nothing  ;  the  Feeble  cou- 
ministry  were  equally  impotent :  the  terrible  municipality  iTslmbij! 
ruled  triumphant.     At  the  worst  period  of  the  massacres, 
the  legislature  was  engaged  in  discussing  a  decree  for  the 
punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  coining  bad  money.     Two 
municipal  officers  intimated,  upon  the  2d  of  September, 
that  the  people  were  crowding  round  the  gates  of  the 
prisons,  and  praying  for  instructions  ;  but  they  did  nothing. 
Even  the  announcement  by  Fauchet,  that  two  hundred 
priests  had  been  massacred  in  the  prison  of  Carmes,  led 
to  no  measure  being  adopted.     When  the   slaughter  of 
the  priests  at  that  place  of  confinement  could  no  longer 
be  concealed,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  endeavour  to  save 
the  victims  ;  but   they  only  succeeded  in   rescuing   one. 
On  the  following  day  the  commissioners  of  the  magistracy 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  assured  the 
deputies  that  Paris  was  in  the  most  complete  tranquillity, 
though  the  murders  continued  for  four  days  afterwards. 
Tlie  national  guard,  divided  in  opinion,  hesitated  to  act ; 
and  Santerre,  their  new  commander,  refused  to  call  them 
out.     Roland  alone  had  the  courage,  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  to  exert  his  talents  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud  roused  Sept.  7. 
the  legislature  from  their  stupor  ;  and  he  had  the  resolution 
to  propose,  and  the  influence  to  carry,  a  decree,  rendering  1  Hist.  Pari, 
the  members  of  the  municipality  responsible  with  their  35""4^3o; 
lieads  for  the  safety  of  their  prisoners.     But  it  was  too  .Vgg'  'n^J' 
late  ;  the  prisoners  were  all   killed.     This  tardy  act  of ;'« France, 
vigour  only  rendered  the  more  inexcusable  their  former  Mig.ii. '205. 

-r.  .  .  .  Th.  ii   76 

treason  to  the  King,  and  supineness  in  their  duty  to  the  77,79.   ' 
people.^ 

The  small  number  of  those  who  perpetrated  these  mur- 
ders in  the  French  capital,  under  the  eyes  of  the  legisla- 
ture, is  one  of  the  most  instructive  fiicts  in  the  history  of 
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CHAP,  revolutions.     Marat  had  long  before  said,  that  with  two 

^"^-  hundred   assassins    at   a   louis  a-day,  he  would  govern 

1792.  France,  and  cause  three  hundred  thousand  heads  to  fall ; 

«    ,f  •  „,  and  the  events  of  the  2d  September  seemed  to  justify  tlie 

berofper-  ooinion.      Thc  number  of  those  actually  engaged  m  the 

sons  who  -t  1       1  1  1        1  1      i       • 

perpetrated  massacrcs  did  not  exceed  three  hundrea,   and  twice   as 
muJders,      many  more  witnessed  and  encouraged  their  proceedings 
cknly'oTthe  at  cach  jail  ;  yet  this  handful  of  men  governed  Paris  and 
^^iT^      France,  with  a  despotism  which  three  hundred  thousand 
armed  warriors  afterwards  strove  in  vain  to  effect.     The 
immense  majority  of  the  well-disposed  citizens,  divided  in 
opinion,  irresolute  in  conduct,  and  dispersed  in  different 
quarters,  were  incapable  of  arresting  a  band  of  assassins 
euf^aged  in  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  of  which  modern 
Europe   has   yet   afforded  an    example, — an    important 
warning  to  the  strenuous  and  the  good  in  every  succeeding 
age,  to  combine  for  defence  the  moment  that  the  aspiring 
and  the  desperate  have  begun  to  agitate  the  public  mind  ; 
and  never  to  trust  that  mere  smallness  of  numbers  can  be 
relied  on  for  preventing  reckless  ambition  from  destroying 
irresolute  virtue.     It  is  not  less  worthy   of  observation, 
that  these  atrocious  massacres  took  place  in  the  heart  of  a 
city  where  above  fifty  thousand  men  were  enrolled  in  the 
national  guard,  and  had   arms  in  their  hands  ;  a  force 
specially  destined  to  prevent  insurrectionary  movements, 
and  support  under  all  changes  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
They  were  so  divided  in  opinion,  and  the  Revolutionists 
composed  so  large  a  part  of  their  number,  that  nothing 
whatever  was  done  by  them,  either  on  the  lOth  August, 
when  the  King  was  dethroned,  or  on  the  2d  September, 
when  the  prisoners  were  massacred.     This  puts  in  a  for- 
cible point  of  view  the  weakness  of  such  a  body,  which, 
being  composed  of  citizens,  is  distracted  by  their  feelings 
and  actuated  by  their  passions.      In  ordinary   times  it 
wSr^'"  may  exhibit  an  imposing  array,  and  be  adequate  to  the 
Stl'73.^""'  repression  of  smaller  disorders  ;i  but  it  is  paralysed  by 
the   events   which   throw   society   into    convulsion,    and 
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generally  fails  at  the   decisive  moment  when  its   aid  is    chap. 

^  ■       -,  VIII. 

most  reqmred. 


The  municipality  of  Paris  vrrote  an  infernal  circular  to      ^^^'^' 
the  magistrates  of  the  other  cities  of  France,  inviting  them  infemai  cir- 
to  imitate  the  massacres   of  the  capital.""     The   advice  munldpa-^ 
was  not  generally  followed ;  but  the  combined  influence  aSirJ"-"'' 
of  this  circular,  and  of  the  universal  excitement  produced  sacreatver- 

'  1  sallies  01  the 

by  the  overthrow  of  the  throne,  occasioned  in  some  places  prisoners 

T  r  •    ^      r  ^     ^  ^       ^  •         ^      ^        ■  coming  from 

tragedies  more  frightful  than  had  yet  stained  the  progress  Orleans. 
of  the  Revolution.  On  the  30th  of  August,  the  magis- 
trates of  Paris  presented  a  petition  to  the  Assembly, 
praying  for  the  transference  of  the  state  prisoners  in  jail 
at  Orleans,  with  a  view  to  their  trial  before  the  high  court 
there,  to  the  capital.  This  petition,  evidently  intended,  as 
it  afterwards  appeared,  to  bring  them  within  the  sphere  of 
the  massacres,  was  ultimately  agreed  to,  and  a  part  of  tlie 
armed  force  of  Paris,  witli  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  was 
despatched  under  a  vehement  Jacobin,  named  Fournier, 
to  Orleans,  where  he  met  with  Leonard  Bourdon,  the 
commissioner  of  the  Assembly.  They  immediately  en- 
tered the  prison.  On  arriving  there,  they  plundered  the 
captives  of  the  whole  little  property  which  they  still  had 
on  their  persons,  and  on  the  2d  September  these  unfor- 
tunates set  out,  under  the  guard  of  the  armed  force  sent 
from  Paris,  for  the  capital.  When  they  arrived  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  vast  accumulation  of  people  in  the  streets,  and 

*  The  circular  sent  on  this  occasion  to  the  other  nitmicipalities  of  France  by 
that  of  Paris,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of  the  Revolution.  It 
concluded  with  these  words, — "  Being  informed  that  hordes  of  barbarians  are 
advancing  against  this  city,  the  municipality  of  Paris  loses  no  time  in  informing 
its  brethren  in  all  the  other  departments,  that  part  of  the  conspirators  confined 
in  the  prisons  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  people  ;  an  act  of  justice  which 
appeared  indispensable  to  retain  in  due  subjection  the  legions  of  traitors  within 
its  walls,  at  the  moment  when  the  j)rincipal  forces  in  the  city  were  about  to 
march  against  the  enemy.  Without  dcnibt  the  nation  at  large,  after  the  long 
series  of  treasons  which  have  brouglit  it  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  ivill  adopt  the 
same  meann,  at  once  so  useful  and  so  necessary,  and  all  the  French  will  be  able 
to  say,  like  the  people  of  Paris,  '  We  march  against  the  enemy,  and  wc  leave 
none  behind  us  to  massacre  our  wives  and  children.'  (Signed)  Duplain,  Panis, 
Sergent,  Lenfant,  Marat,  Lefort,  Jordcuil,  administrators  of  tlie  Connnittee  of 
Surveillance  established  at  the  Hotel  de  Villc.  Paris,  3d  Sept.  1792." — See 
I/i.itoire  Parlemcntaire,  xvii.  433. 
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CHAP,    the  hollow  murmur  amonojst  the  crowd,  announced  to  the 

VIII  .  . 

—  wretched  captives  that  some  horrid  scheme  was  in  con- 

1792.     templatiou,  which  was  speedily  put  in  execution.     The 

carriages  of  the  i)risoners  were  stopped  in  the  Rue  de 

rOrangerie,  the  troops  and  gims  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 

and  the  mob  then  fell  on  the  victims.     Several,  among 

w^hom  was  the  Duke  de  Brissac,  formerly  governor  of 

Paris,  long  defended  themselves  vigorously,  but  they  were 

all  at  last  destroyed,  to  the  number  of  fifty-seven.     De 

Lessart,  formerly  minister  of  the  interior,  perished  here. 

At  the  same  time,  the  philanthropic  and  enlightened  La- 

rochefoucauld,  wdio  had  entirely  retired  from  political  life, 

was  dragged  out  of  his  carriage  near  Gisors,  and  murdered 

in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  mother.     Not  content  with  this 

butchery,  the  assassins  next  broke  into  the  prisons  at 

Versailles,  and  murdered  twenty-one  prisoners  confined 

there.     The  whole  victims  were  torn  in  pieces,  and  their 

MoiUx.sU),  remains  affixed  on  the  tops  of  the  rails  of  the   Orangery. 

£'jj^- i^^J^J'  To  their  eternal  disgrace,  the  national  guard  of  Versailles 

296  'm' ^'  ^^^^  ^  P^^'^  ^^  these  massacres  ;  and  Danton,  minister  of 

Deux  Amis,  justicc,  rcfuscd  to  interfere  when  informed  of  the  prepara- 

viii.  336,  ■  r  ^  •  mi  i         i 

337.  tion  for  them,  saying — "  ihe  people  were  resolved  on  ven- 

geance, and  must  have  it.^" 

A  similar  massacre,  provoked  and  headed  by  the  com- 
Massacresat  missioiicrs  of  tlic  PaHs  luunici^^ality,  took  place  at  Meaux 
Lyo^ns!  ""^  ou  5th  September.  They  proceeded  with  a  furious  band 
to  the  prison  of  the  town,  broke  it  open,  and  dragged  out 
fourteen  captives,  including  eight  aged  ecclesiastics,  who 
were  all  hewn  in  pieces  in  the  court  of  the  building.  At 
Lyons,  on  the  9th,  a  similar  mob,  stimulated  in  the  same 
way,  attacked  the  prisons,  and  the  magistrates,  to  save 
the  prisoners,  ordered  them  to  be  removed  to  Roanne  ; 
but  the  escort  was  overpowered,  and  they  were  all  mur- 
dered on  the  road,  except  one  who  perished  in  the  river, 
into  which  he  had  thrown  himself  in  an  agony  of  terror. 
The  band  of  assassins  went  on  to  the  prison  of  Roanne, 
which  they  also  broke   open,  and  there  they  murdered 
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seven  persons.     Among  them  was  the  Abbe  Lanoix,  cure    chap. 

of  the  parish  of  St  Nizier,  a  man  of  a  mild  and  bene- '— 

volent   character,   who  was  cut  into  pieces,  which  were      ^792. 
brought  back  bj  the  assassins  to  Lyons,  and  suspended  in 
triumph  to  the  trees  in  the  Place  Bellecour.     No  attempt 
was  made  by  the  national  guard,  or  any  of  the  authorities, 
to  prevent  or  punish  these  disorders.     Elected  by  the 
people,  they  were  as  impotent  to  restrain  their  excesses  [/j^^^^™] 
as  the  satraps  of  an  eastern  despot  are  to  coerce  his  acts  i84,  i89. 
of  vengeance.^ 

But  all  these  horrors,  dark  as  they  are,  sink  into  insig- 
nificance compared  with  the  frightful  barbarities  which  Frightful 
took  place  at  Rheims  on  the  2d  and  3d  September.  On  at  Rheims. 
the  first  of  these  days  M.  Guerin,  postmaster,  and  his 
deputy,  were  beheaded  by  the  mob,  and  their  bloody 
limbs  distributed  among  the  people  ;  while  the  Abbe  de 
Lescar,  and  eleven  other  cures  in  the  environs,  who  had 
refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the  constitution,  were  mas- 
sacred with  refined  cruelty,  and  their  mangled  limbs 
carried  about  in  triumph.  But  their  fate  was  merciful 
compared  with  that  which  overtook  their  brethren  on  the 
following  day.  The  mob  loudly  declared  that  they  would 
burn  alive  the  priests  who  did  not  take  the  oath  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  they  erected  a  huge  pile  of  fagots  in  the 
principal  square  of  the  town,  in  the  construction  of  which 
they  obliged  all  the  citizens  to  assist.  Next  day  two 
priests,  the  Abbe  Romain  and  the  Abbe  Alexandre,  dean 
of  the  cathedral,  were  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  pile,  and 
desired  to  take  the  oath.  Both  refused,  with  the  constancy 
of  ancient  martyrs.  Upon  this  Romain  was  thrown  alive  crimes  de' 
into  the  flames,  and  burned  to  deatli,  his  cries  being  m,795J' 
drowned  by  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  Nation  l"^ 

The  Abbe  Alexandre,  overwhelmed  with  the  horrors  of 
the  spectacle,  now  declared  he  would  take  the  oath  ;  they  Burning  of 
nevertJieless  threw  him  into  the  fire,  and  actually  sent  for  Xi'thell. 
liis  nephew,  Heyberger,  who  lived  with  him,  wliom  they 
compelled  to  bring  fagots  to  feed  the  flames.     The  unhappy 
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victim  continued  to  exclaim,  as  lie  burned,  lie  would  take 
the  oath,  and  waved  his  hand  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  : 
at  last  he  was  drawn  out,  and  thcj  enjoyed,  with  savage 
yells,  the  spectacle  of  his  convulsions  !  Finally,  a  common 
workman,  named  Laurent,  was  brought  to  the  stake, 
where  he  perished  in  the  midst  of  the  most  frightful 
tortures.  His  wife  was  compelled  to  be  the  witness  of 
this  awful  scene  :  on  her  knees  beside  the  burning  pile, 
with  her  hands  uplifted  to  heaven,  she  awaited  her  own 
fate,  and  the  demons  were  enjoying,  in  anticipation,  the 
tortures  to  which  they  would  expose  her,  when,  prompted 
by  a  sudden  inspiration,  she  said  she  was  with  child. 
"  What  does  that  signify  1"  replied  the  barbarians  who 
stirred  the  fagots  ;  but  a  cry  arose  in  the  crowd  that  she 
should  be  examined,  and  thus  she  was  saved.  These 
frightful  cruelties  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
municipal  officers  of  Rhcims,  and  of  five  thousand  armed 
national  guards  !  This  was  the  extreme  point  of  individual 
cruelty  during  the  Revolution.  Infinitely  greater  numbers 
were  subsequently  put  to  death,  but  not  in  so  shocking  a 
way.  That  most  awful  and  atrocious  of  spectacles,  of  a 
human  being  intentionally  burned  to  death,  will  not  again 
occur  in  this  history,  till  it  reappears,  to  their  eternal 
disgrace,  under  circumstances  of  greater,  ])ecause  more 
cold-blooded  and  unpardonable  cruelty,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  amidst  the  boasted  freedom  and  civilisa- 
tion of  republican  America.^ 

The  plunder  arising  from  the  property  of  so  many 
victims  procured  immense  wealth  to  the  municipality  of 
Paris.  Not  only  were  the  plate  of  the  churches,  and  all 
the  movables  of  the  emigrants,  seized  by  their  orders, 
but  the  whole  effects  of  the  victims  massacred  in  the 
prisons  were  by  them  put  under  sequestration,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  vast  warehouses  belonging  to  the  Committee 
of  Surveillance.  Neither  the  Assembly,  nor  the  Conven- 
tion, nor  any  other  authority,  ever  could  obtain  from  them 
either  an  account  of  the  amount  of  this  plunder,  or  how 
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it  was  disposed  of.     The  magistrates  went  a  step  furtlier,    chap. 
and,  of  tlieir  own  autlioritj,  sold  the  fiu-niture  of  all  the 


great  hotels,  on  which  the  national  seal  had  been  put  in  ^792. 
consequence  of  the  emigration  of  their  proprietors.  Nor 
were  their  inferior  agents  behind  iu  the  work  of  spoliation. 
Bands  of  twenty  and  thirty  threw  themselves  on  persons 
seemingly  possessed  of  property,  in  the  streets,  and  robbed 
the  men  of  their  watches,  the  women  of  their  rings  and 
chains.  Under  pretence  of  domiciliary  visits,  pillage  in 
private  houses  was  general,  and  the  sufferers  were  too 
happy  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  their  property  to  save 
their  lives.  The  minister  of  the  interior  was  unable  to 
prevent  these  scandalous  abuses,  though  he  loudly  com- 
plained of  them  to  the  Assembly  :  all  the  inferior  agents 
of  authority  were  in  the  interest  of  the  municipality  ;  and 
the  national  guards,  remodelled  under  the  title  of  armed 
sections,  and  composed  of  the  most  worthless  classes,  were 
in  a  state  of  complete  disorganisation.  One  night,  soon 
after,  the  jewel  ofl&ce  in  the  Tuileries  was  pillaged,  and  all  Sept.  17. 
the  splendid  ornaments  of  the  crown  disappeared  for  ever. 
The  seals  aihxed  on  the  locks  were  removed,  but  no  marks 
of  violence  appeared  on  them  ;  which  clearly  showed  that 
the  abstraction  was  done  by  order  of  the  city  authorities, 
and  not  by  popular  violence.  One  of  the  finest  joM-els 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  hands  of  Sergent,  a  member  x^;f*457''' 
of  the  committee  who  signed  the  circular  callino-  upon  the  1^^,  46'3. 

..,  f      ^  •  Deux  Amis, 

rest  of  France  to  imitate  the  massacres  of  the  prisons  in  viii.  338, 
Paris.     Such  were  the  first  effects  of  the  popular  election  iii.  i29,i3r 
of  a  magistracy  in  the  French  capital  !  ^ 

Roland  M'as  now  sensible  that  the  democratic  munici- 
pality of  Paris  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  any  govern-  Roiand'in 
ment  whatever.  "  Yesterday,"  said  he,  "  they  declared  at 
the  tribune  of  the  Electoral  Assembly  against  the  execu- 
tive power  :  the  people  were  roused  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  deputies  who  voted  against  the  accusation  of  Lafayette : 
already  placards  are  prepared  to  announce  my  o\vn  denun- 
ciation,  which   has  been   read  at  the  municipality,  and 


vain  de- 
nounces 
these  atro- 
cities. 
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CHAP,    approved  of  by  them.     Eight  days  hare  elapsed  since  tlie 
Assembly  was  implored  (and  at  this  time  days  are  ages) 


^792-      to  take  measures  to  support  the  executive  power,  and 

secure  respect  to  the  law.     Without  this,  not  Paris  alone, 

but  the  whole  kingdom  will  be  overturned."     Nor  was 

Roland  without  good  grounds  for  these  anticipations  :  for 

already  JVIarat  had  publicly  intimated  in  his  journal,  that 

xviH.  44^'  ^^^   Revolution  would    retrograde   unless   two   hundred 

rlmi'du     thousand  heads  fell,  and  designated  four  hundred  members 

68^"^684^'''  ^^  ^•'^*^  Assembly  as  the  first  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  ven- 

Deux  Amis,  geaucc  of  the  people  ;   and  the  temper  displayed  at  the 

339.     '      municipality  evinced  clearly  that  they  would  not  hesitate 

to  carry  these  suggestions  into  effect.^ 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  horrors  that  the  Legislative 

45.  ... 

Termin'a-     Asscmbly  approachcd  its  termination.     Its  history  is  full 
Legislative   of  iutcrcst  to  tliosc  who  study  the  workings  of  the  human 
Assembly.    j^[j^^  jjj  pcHods  of  national  convulsion.     Its  opening  was 
preceded  by  a  deceitful  calm  :  the  ambition  of  party,  the 
fury  of  passion,  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  stilled ;  and  the 
monarch,   hailed  by  the   acclamations  of  the  miJtitude, 
tasted  for  a  few  days  the  sweets  of  popular  administration. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  had  declared  the  Revolution 
finished  ;  the  King  had  accepted  the  constitution  :  the 
days  of  anarchy  were  supposed  to  be  past.     But  those 
who  "  disturb  the  peace  of  all  the  world  can  seldom  rule  it 
w^hen  ^tis  wildest."     The  Legislative  Assembly  terminated 
amid  bloodshed  and  carnage  ;  with  an  imprisoned  King, 
an  absent  nobility,  an  insurgent  people  ;  in  the  midst  of 
the  murder  of  the  royalist,  and  with  the  axe  suspended 
over  the  head  of  the  patriotic  class.     Eight  thousand  three 
hundred  persons  perished  of  a  violent  death  during  its 
short  existence  of  eleven  months  !    The  destruction  which 
its  measures  brought  upon  the  higher  ranks  was  speedily, 
by  its  successor,  inflicted  upon  its  own  leaders.    Such  is  the 
inevitable  march  of  revolutions,  when  the  passions  of  the 
multitude  are  brought  into  collision  with  the  unsupported 
benevolence  of  the  philanthropic,  and  vigour  and  unani- 
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mitj  are  not  displayed  by  the  friends  of  order  and  tlie    chap. 
holders  of  property  ;  when  reason  and  justice  are  appealed 


to  on  one  side,  and  selfish  ambition  is  arrayed  on  the      i792. 
other.     With  less  discussion  on  abstract  rights,  and  more 
attention  to  present  dangers,  with  less  speculation,  and 
more  action,  this  Assembly  might  have  arrested  the  pro-  dimes  d™' 
gress  of  the  Revolution  :  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Tawri.^^* 
victory  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  charge  of  five  hundred  }^^^;  ^^\q^ 
horse  in  the  Place  of  the  Carrousel  on  the  10th  Ausiist,  Hist.de 

,  "i'  ranee,  ix. 

would  have  prevented  tne  overthrow  of  the  throne  and  149,230. 
the  reign  of  Robespierre.  ^ 

The  National  Convention  began  under  darker  aus- 
pices. The  10th  August,  and  the  subsequent  triumphs  of  Elections 
the  ^Municipality  over  the  Assembly,  had  given  the  ascen-  donafcon'- 
dant  of  victory  to  the  democratic  class  :  the  great  and  inert  '■^''"°''- 
mass  of  the  people  were  disposed,  as  in  all  commotions, 
to  range  themselves  on  the  victorious  side.  The  sections 
of  Paris,  under  the  influence  of  Robespierre  and  Marat, 
retm-ned  the  most  revolutionary  deputies  ;  those  of  most 
other  towns  followed  their  example.  The  Jacobins,  with 
their  affiliated  clubs,  on  this  occasion  exercised  an  over- 
whelming influence  over  all  France.  The  parent  club  at 
Paris  had,  with  this  view,  printed  and  circulated  in  every 
department  lists  of  all  the  votes  passed  during  the  session, 
to  instruct  the  electors.  All  the  deputies  who  had  voted 
against  the  desires  of  the  popular  party,  and  especially  all 
such  as  had  supported  the  acquittal  of  Lafayette,  were 
particularly  pointed  out  for  rejection.  At  Paris,  where  the 
elections  took  place  on  the  2d  September,  amidst  all  the 
excitement  and  horrors  of  the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  the 
violent  leaders  of  the  municipality,  who  had  organised  the 
revolt  of  the  10th  August,  exercised  an  irresistible  sway  over 
the  citizens.  Robespierre  and  Danton  were  the  first  named, 
amidst  unanimous  shouts  of  applause  ;  after  them,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  Tallien,  Osselin,  Freron,  Anacharsis  Clootz, 
Fabre  d'Eglantine,  David  tlie  celebrated  painter,  Collot 
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CHAP,    d'llerbois,  Billaud  Varcimes,   Legendre,   Panis,  Sergent, 

^'"^-     almost  all  implicated  in  the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  were 

1792.      also  chosen.    To  these  was  added  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 

had  abdicated  his  titles,  and  was  called  Philippe  Egalite. 

1  Deux       Ii^  ^  word,  the  deputies  of  Paris  consisted  of  the  leaders  who 

^I^'^i^'r-    had  organised  the  revolt  of  the  10  th  August,  and  subse- 

BmI  de ■     quently  prepared  and  rewarded  the  massacres  in  the  prisons. 

nSpaY'  The  deputies  from  the  rest  of  France  were  almost  all  of 

ml  des"^jT'  the  same  description,  insomuch  that  the  most  conservative 

cobins,Sept.  ^.^^.j.  ^j  ^|^^  ^^^^  Asscmblj  were  the  Girondists  who  had 

overturned  the  throne.^ 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  Convention,  the  Girondists 
Partitl'in     occupicd  the  right,  and  the  Jacobins  the  seats  on  the  sum- 
theNewA^-  ^^-j.  ^f  ^^^^  \q^^^  •  ^hencc  their  designation  of  "  The  Moun- 
iXence  of  talu"  was  dcrlvcd.     The  former  had  the  majority  of  votes, 
ciubi^'over  the  greater  part  of  the  departments  having  returned  men 
France.       ^^  comparativclj  moderate  principles.     But  the  latter  pos- 
sessed a  great  advantage,  in  having  on  their  side  all  the 
members  of  the  city  of  Paris,  who  ruled  the  mob,  always 
ready  to  crowd  at  their  call  round  the  doors  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  in  being  supported  by  the  municipality,  which 
had  already  grown  into  a  ruling  power  in  the  state,  and 
had  become  the  great  centre  of  the  democratic  party.     A 
neutral  body,  composed  of  those  members  whose  principles 
were  not  yet  declared,  was  called  the  Plain,  or  Marais  ;  it 
ranged  itself  with  the  Girondists,  until  terror  compelled  its 
members  to  coalesce  with  the  victorious  side.     Connected 
with  the  parent  club  of  the  Jacobins  at  Paris  was  a  mul- 
titude of  affiliated  societies  in  every  considerable  town  of 
France,  who  trained  up  disciples  for  the  parent  establish- 
ment, disseminated  its  principles,  and  sent  up  continual 
supplies  of  energetic  ambition  to  feed  the  flame  in  the 
capital.     The  magistracy  also  had  established  relations 
with  all  the  municipaUties  of  France,  who,  elected  by 
almost  universal  suffrage,  had  generally  fallen,  as  in  all 
civil  convulsions,  into  the  hands  of  the  most  violent  party. 
The  Jacobins,  therefore,  ruled  the  whole  eS'ective  power  of 
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the  state  ;  nothing  remained  to  the  Girondists  but  the    chap. 

ministry,  who,  thwarted   by   the  municipality,    had   no  L_ 

authority  in  Paris.     The  army,  raised  during  the  excite-      ^''^-^ 
ment  of  the  Revolution,  could  not  be  trusted  against  the 
popidar  leaders  ;  if  it  could,  the  distance  at  which  it  was 
placed,  and  its  active  occupation  on  the  frontier,  precluded  ^  ^.  .  ^^^ 
it  from  being  of  any  service  in  resisting  the  insurrections  Lac.  ii.  lo.* 
of  the  capital.  ^ 

The  two  rival  parties  mutually  indulged  in  recrimina- 
tions, in  order  to  influence  the  public  mind.  The  Jacobins  Mutual' re- 
incessantly  reproached  the  Girondists  with  desiring  to  dis-  oftheGiion- 
solve  the  Republic  ;  to  establish  three-and-twenty  separate  jacoMnt 
democratic  states,  held  together,  like  the  American  pro- 
vinces, by  a  mere  federal  union  ;  and  though  this  design 
was  never  seriously  entertained  by  them,  except  when  the 
advance  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  threatened  to  lead  to 
the  capture  of  Paris,  the  imprudent  conversations  of 
Brissot,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party,  and  the  extrava- 
gant admiration  which  they  always  professed  for  the 
institutions  of  America,  were  sufficient  to  give  a  colour  to 
the  accusation.  Nothing  more  was  requisite  to  render 
them  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular  in  Paris,  the  very 
existence  of  which  depended  on  its  remaining,  through 
all  the  phases  of  government,  the  seat  of  the  riding  power. 
The  Girondists  retorted  upon  their  adversaries  charges 
better  founded,  but  not  so  likely  to  inflame  the  populace. 
They  reproached  them  with  endeavouring  to  establish  in 
the  municipality  of  Paris  a  power  superior  to  the  legis- 
lature of  all  France  ;  with  overawing  the  deliberations  of 
the  Convention,  by  menacing  petitions,  or  the  open  dis- 
play of  brute  force  ;  and  secretly  preparing  for  their 
favourite  leaders,  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  Marat,  a  trium-  ^  j^^^^ 
virate  of  power,  which  would  speedily  extinguish  all  the  ^'"'y;i^\}^ 
freedom  that  had  been   acquired.     The  first  part  of  the  MoH.  x.  lo, 

11  1  r*ii  •  ^^'     Th.  in, 

accusation  was  well  founded  even  then  ;  oi  the  last,  tnne  142,  us. 

soon  afforded  an  ample  confirmation.  ^ 

Tlie  Convention  met  at  first  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the 
VOL.  n.  s 
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CHAP.    Tiiileries,  but  immediately   adjourned  to   the  Salle   du 

Manege,  where  its  subsequent  sittings  were  held.     Its 

179-2.  fii'st  step  was,  on  the  motion  of  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  and 
Aboifuon  of  auiidst  unanimous  transports,  to  declare  royalty  abo- 
royaity  and  lighcd  lu  Frauce,  aud  to  proclaim  a  republic;  and  by 

new  calen-  _  ■■■  l  ■•  %/ 

darintro-     auothcr   dccrec   it  was   ordered,  that  the  old  calendar 

duccd. 

State  "of  the  takcu  from  the  year  of  Christ's  birth  should  be  abau- 
SeprS*.      doned,  and  that  all  public  acts  should  be  dated  from  the 
first  year  of  the  French  repubhc.     This  era  began  on 
Sept.  2-3,     the  22d  September  1792.     Its  next  care  was  the  state 
of  the  finances.     From  the  report  of  M,  Cambon,  the 
minister   of   finance,    it    appeared    that   the   preceding 
Assemblies  had  authorised  the  fabrication  of  two  thou- 
sand  seven   hundred   millions    francs    in     assiguats,    or 
£108,000,000  sterling  ;  a  prodigious  sum  to  have  been 
issued   in  three  years   of  almost   continued  peace,  and 
clearly    demonstrating    that    the    revenue,    from    ordi- 
nary sources,  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.      Of  this 
immense   fund,    however,    only   fifteen    millions    francs 
Repubip.i.  (£600,000)  remained.     A  new  issue,  therefore,  became 
Moniteur  "  iiidispeusablc,    and   was   immediately   ordered    on    the 
H4i'  Deui  secmity  of  the   national  domains,   which  were   rapidly 
Amis  ix.  18.  increasing,    and,   from  the  continued  confiscation  of  the 

Hist.  Pari.  ^ 

xix.  94, 95,  estates  of  the  emigrants,  now  embraced  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  landed  property  of  France.^ 

A  still  more  democratic  constitution  than  that  framed 

OU, 

Fomiation    by  thc  Coustitueut  and  Legislative  Assemblies,  was  at 

of  a  new  ,  .  ii-ii'^iiii  •• 

Constitu-  the  same  time  established.  All  the  requisites  for  elec- 
democratTJ  tlou  to  auy  offico  whatevci*,  were,  on  the  motion  of 
Sept.  24.  Egalite,  abolished.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  select 
judges  from  legal  men,  nor  magistrates  from  the  class  of 
proprietors.  All  persons,  in  whatever  rank,  were  declared 
eligible  to  every  situation  ;  and  the  right  of  voting  in 
the  primary  assembhes  was  conferred  on  every  man 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Absolute  equality, 
in  its  literal  sense,  was  universally  established.  Uni- 
versal   sufii'age    was    the    basis    on    which    government 
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rested.     Roland,  at  the  same  time,  gave  a  frightful  pic-    chap. 
ture  of  the  massacres  which  the  Jacobin  emissaries  had     ^^^^' 
spread  over  all  France.     "  The  disorders  of  Paris,"  said      *'^'^■^• 
he,   "have  been  too  faithfully  imitated  in  the  depart- 
ments.    It  is  not  anarchy  which  is  to  be  accused  as  the 
cause  of  these  calamities,  but  tyrants  of  a  new  species, 
who  have  sprung  up  in  our  newly  enfranchised  France. 
It  is  from  Paris  that  these  daily  incitements  to  murder 
proceed.     How    can  we  preserve  the  people   from  the 
most  frightful  misery,  when  so  many  citizens  are  obliged 
to  remain  in  concealment  for  fear  of  their  lives  ;  when 
invitations  to  pillage,  murder,  rapine,  and  lists  of  pro- 
scription, daily  appear  on  the  walls  of  the  capital  ?    How 
shall  we  frame  a  constitution  for  France,  if  the  Con-  i  p^^^ 
vention  charged  with  it  deliberates  under  the  daggers  of  f^l'\},f 
assassins  ?  "     After  a  vehement  debate,  a  decree  against  Moniteur, 
the  instigators  to  murder,  and  for  the  estabHshment  of  iffc'ifio.' 
a  departmental  guard,  was  passed  ;  but  subsequent  events  155."''    "' 
prevented  it  from  being  ever  carried  into  execution.^ 

The  leaders  of  the  Girondists,  foreseeing  the  character 
of  Robespierre,  directed  their  first  attacks  against  him.  Accusation 
Osselin  publicly  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  dictator-  pienfby 
sliip.     "  I  invite,"  said  he,    "  all   the   members    of  the  2''u '"  ^"^ 

^  ,    ,         ,  .  liarbaroux. 

municipality  of  Paris  to  come  and  explain  themselves  at  Sept.  25. 
that  bar.  Let  each  of  us  declare  that  he  wishes  to  live 
only  for  liberty  and  equality,  and  that  he  will  support 
the  most  democratic  constitution  possible.  There  is  a 
contrary  party  ;  there  is  a  triumvirate  :  Robespierre,  I 
denounce  you  as  its  head."  Robespierre's  reply  was  cha- 
racteristic of  his  principles:  —  "Do  you  really  believe 
that  I  aspire  to  the  dictatorship  1  Undeceive  yourselves. 
It  is  no  ground  for  accusation  merely  to  say  I  aspire  to 
be  dictator.  Where  are  the  facts  to  support  such  a 
charge ''(  None  such  have  been  brought  forward  :  you 
seem  to  suppose  that  the  simple  preferring  such  a 
charge  against  mc  is  enough  to  cause  an  accusation  to  be 
raised.     Are  you  ignorant,  then,  of  the  force  of  truth,  of 
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til  A  P.    the  energy  of  innocence,  when  defended  with  impertur- 
^"^-     bable  courage '?      You  may  accuse  me  ;  but  the  nation 
1792.      ^vill  be  my  judge  :  it  is  from  tliem  that   I  expect  my 
acquittal.     It  is   full   time    to   know  if  we    arc    really 
traitors  :  if  we  have  in  truth  harboured   designs   against 
the  Republic  :  if  we  have  flattered  the  people  —  what  do 
I  say  ^  —  flattered  the  people  1  —  you  cannot  flatter  the 
people  :  you  may  easily  flatter  a  tyrant :  but  to  flatter 
twentii-five  milUons  of  men  is  as  impossible  as  to  flatter 
sq!t?ti?;,p.  the  Deity  himself r'^     The  leaders  of  the  Girondists,  not 
liittpli    aware  of  the  formidable  character   of  their   opponent, 
c.  96, 100,  ^^._^ggg^  ^Q  tl^g  OP^^lei-  of  the  day,  and  so  quashed  the  pro- 
ceedings.^ 

Marat  was  next  the  object  of  accusation  :  a  thrill  of 
....iaiion  horror  ran  through  the   Convention  when  he  appeared 
tft'^i'     before  them  :  the  massacres  whicli  he  had  so  strenuously 
recommended  in  his  journal,  "  L'Ami  du  Peuple,"  were 
still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  deputies.     Vergniaud 
read  the   infamous  circular  of  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
inviting  the   authorities  of  France   to  imitate  the  mas- 
sacres of  September,  to  which  his  signature  was  attached  ; 
and  a  number  of  that  journal,  where  it  was  coldly  cal- 
culated  that  seventy  thousand  heads  must  fall  before 
liberty   could  be  established.     The  galleries  openly   ap- 
plauded the  proposal.     Another  of  the  Girondists  soon 
after  read  auotlier  paper,  published  a  few  days  before  by 
2  Marat,      tho  accuscd,  in  which  he  said—"  One  consideration  alone 
iTpubliue,  overwhelms  me,  and  that  is,  that  all  my  efi'orts  to  save 
M^onfe'u?''  ^hc  pcoplc  wlll  coinc  to  nothing  without  a  new  insurrec- 
SeptM?.'    tion.     When  I  behold  the  temper  of  the  majority  of  the 
xix.96,''98.  deputies  in  tlie  National  Convention,  I   despair  of  the 
f\l:\ll    public    safety.      If   during   its    first    eight    sittings,    the 
Th!''ii?;  1G3.  foundations  of  a  constitution  are  not  laid,  nothing  more 
need  be  expected   from   its   labours.^     Fifty    years   of 

*  These  last  words  paint  Robespierre's  character  to  the  life.  The  maxim, 
*'  Vox  popvili,  vox  Dei,"  and  the  belief  that  the  masses  can  do  no  wrong,  what- 
ever mdividuals  may  do,  were  his  lailing  principles,  and  steady  adherence  to 
them  led  at  once  to  his  long  power  and  to  his  ultimate  nain. 
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anarchy  await  you,  from  which  you  will  neyer  emerge,    chap. 
but  in  the  hands  of  a  dictator,  a  true  patriot  and  states-      ^"^' 
man.      0  misguided  people  !   if  you  but  knew  how  to      i''^-- 
act."      At   these    words,    furious   cries    interrupted   the 
reader ;   some  applauding,    others  exclaiming,  "  To  the 
Abbaye  !  to  the  guillotine  ! " 

Marat  mounted  the  tribune  to  reply  ;  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  been  seen  there,  and  such  was  the  horror  at  Marat's 
his  aspect,  that  it  was  long  before  he  could  obtain  a  hear-  ''''^'^" 
ing.  He  acknowledged  the  writing  to  be  his,  however, 
and  refused  to  disavow  its  contents.  "  If  the  people,'^ 
said  he,  "had  been  wise,  they  would  have  cut  off  five 
hundi^ed  heads  on  the  day  the  Bastille  was  taken. 
Already  a  huncbed  thousand  patriots  have  fallen  from 
that  omission  ;  a  hundred  thousand  more  will  fall  if  it  is 
not  now  done.  If  the  people  halt  in  their  career, 
anarchy  is  certain.  I  have  never  disguised  my  opinions. 
I  have  published  them  all  with  my  name.  To  ask  me  to 
retract,"  he  added,  "  is  to  insist  that  I  should  shut  my 
eyes  to  what  I  see,  and  my  ears  to  what  I  hear  ;  there 
is  no  power  on  earth  which  can  force  me  to  such  a  change 
of  ideas  :  I  can  answer  for  the  purity  of  my  heart,  but  I 
cannot  change  my  thoughts  ;  they  have  sprung  from  the 
nature  of  things."  The  galleries  rang  with  acclamations. 
The  Jacobins,  with  tumultuous  shouts,  testified  their 
applause  ;  many  irresolute  members,  horror-struck  at  the 
proscriptions,  but  yet  afraid  of  their  authors,  quitted  the 
Assembly.  The  accused,  perceiving  his  advantage,  drew 
a  pistol  from  his  pocket  :  "  Blush,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for 
your  rashness,  in  thus  accusing  the  patriots  :  If  the  pro- 
posal for  an  accusation  be  carried,  I  will  blow  out  my 
brains  at  tlic  foot  of  the  tribune.  Such  is  the  reward  of  i  Monitcur 
my  labours,  my  sufferings,  my  misery,  in  the  cause  of  the  np;-/f-|;f 
people  !  "  1     At  this  apostrophe  the  shouts  of  the  irallery  ^^^-.i]-  "v'^- 

T  "^    Th    iii    lb'7 

were  so  vehement  that  the  very  building  shook  to  its  176.  iiist.' 
foundation.  Terror  mastered  every  heart.  The  As-  LV,  is!^' 
sembly  concealed  its   fear  under  the  mask  of  contempt. 
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(;hap.    and,  on  the  motion  of  Tallicn,  TOted  that  the  Republic 
^"^'     was  one  and  indivisible,  and  dismissed  the  accused  un- 


1792.     punished,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  a  real  victory. 

A  more  formidable  accusation  was  shortly  afterwards 
Louvet'  brought  forward  by  Louvet,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
Row^  intrepid  leaders  of  the  Girondc,  against  Robespierre. 
c)et%  Roland,  as  minister  of  the  interior,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed  both  for  the  Republic  and  himself,  had  made  a 
luminous  statement  of  the  situation  of  the  metropolis,  in 
which  he  boldly  exposed  the  sanguinary  measures  of 
the  municipality.  "  When  the  principles  of  revolt  and 
carnage,"  said  he,  "  are  openly  avowed  and  applauded, 
not  onl}^  in  clubs,  but  in  the  bosom  of  the  Convention, 
who  can  doubt  that  some  hidden  partisans  of  the  ancient 
regime,  some  pretended  friends  of  the  people,  veiling 
their  wickedness  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  have  con- 
ceived the  design  of  overturning  the  constitution,  and 
slaking  their  thirst  for  blood  and  gold  in  the  midst  of 
public  ruin  1  The  situation  of  the  Republic  is  expressed 
in  a  few  words  :  administrative  bodies  without  power  ; 
the  municipahty  despotic  ;  the  people  good,  but  deceived ; 
the  public  force  excellent,  but  ill  commanded  ;  the  Con- 
vention delaying  to  take  the  most  necessary  steps  to 
insure  the  public  safety.  I  know  this  statement  will 
ruin  my  popularity,  but  I  prefer  my  duty  to  my  life." 
He  then  read  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  second 
section  of  the  criminal  tribunal,  announcing  that  his  OMm  life 
and  that  of  his  colleagues  were  menaced,  and  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  times,  a  new  bleeding  was  required  for 
the  state.  At  this  announcement,  all  eyes  were  turned 
1  Hist.  Pari,  to  RobespieiTC,  who  immediately  mounted  the  tribune, 
415.  '  and  exclaimed,  "  No  one  will  dare  to  accuse  me  to  my 
face."i 

"  I   accuse  you,"  said  Louvet  with  a  firm  voice  and 

His  power-  unshriuking  eye  :  "  Yes,  Robespierre,  I  accuse  you."   The 

fui  speech,    ^jj,^^-^^  ^rj^g  moved  at  the  glance  of  his  adversary,  whose 

talent  and  courage  he  had  previously  experienced  in  the 
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liall  of  tlie  Jacobins.     Loiivet  tlien,  in  an  energetic  and     chap. 
eloquent  speech,  traced  the  character  and  actions  of  his 


opponent.     He  followed  Robespierre  to  the  Club  of  the      i^o-- 
Jacobins,    the    Municipality,    the    Electoral    Assembly, 
eternally  calumniating  his  adversaries  and  flattering  the 
mob  ;  taking  advantage  of  the  passions  of  a  blind  multi- 
tude, urging  it  at  pleasure  to  every  excess  ;  insidting  in 
its  name  the  majesty  of  the  legislature,  and  compelling 
the  sovereign  power  to  issue  the  decrees  he  commanded, 
under  the  pain  of  rebellion  ;  directing,  though  unseen,  the 
murders  and   robberies  of  September,   to    support    the 
usurpation  of  the  municipality  by  means  of  terror  ;  send- 
ing emissaries  through  all  France  to  instigate  the  com- 
mission of  similar  crimes,  and  induce  the  provinces  to 
follow  the  example,  and  obey  the  authority  of  Paris  ; 
incessantly  occupied  with  his  own  praises,  and  magnifying 
the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  people  from  whom  he 
sprang,     "  The  glory  of  the  revolt  of  the  10th  August," 
he  added,    "  is  common  to   all ;    but  the    glory  of  the 
massacres  of  September  2d  belongs  to  you.     On  you  and 
your  associates  may  it  rest  for  ever  !      The  people  of 
Paris  know  how  to  combat,  but  not  how  to  murder  ;  they 
were  seen  in  a  body  before  the  Tuileries  on  the  glorious 
10th  August;  but  a  few  hundred  assassins  alone  perpe- 
trated the  massacres  of  September.     The  eloquence  of 
Roland  spoke  in  vain  ;  the  tutelary  arm  of  Petion  was 
enchained  ;  Danton  refused  to  move  ;  the  presidents  of  i  Hist.  Pari, 
the  sections  waited  for  orders  from  the  general  in  com-  l^i'^Mom- 
mand,  which   never  arrived  ;  the  officers  of  the  munici-  3o"''',^i2V2 
pality,  with  their  official  scarfs,  presided  at  the  executions ;  I'^s^- 
and  the  orders  you  had  given  were  too  fatally  obeyed."^ 

The  Assembly  was  strongly  moved  by  the  eloquence  of 
Louvct,  but  he  was  feebly  supported  by  his  friends  among  FeebiJcon- 
the    Girondists.       He    repeatedly    appealed   to    Petion,  Girondists. 
Vergniaud,  and  the  other  leaders,  to  support  his  state- 
ments ;  but  they  had  not  the  firmness  boldly  to  state  the 
truth.     Had  they  testified  a  fourth  part  of  what  they 
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CHAP,  knew,  the  accusation  must  have  been  instantly  voted,  and 
^"^'  the  tyrant  might  have  been  crushed  at  once.  As  it  was, 
179-2.  Robespierre,  fearful  of  its  effects,  demanded  eight  days  to 
prepare  for  his  defence.  In  the  interval,  the  whole  machi- 
nery of  terror  was  put  in  force :  the  Jacobins  thundered  out 
accusations  against  the  intrepid  accuser,  and  all  the  leaders 
of  the  ^Mountain  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
strike  fear  into  their  opponents,  "  The  object  of  the 
Girondists,"  said  Robespierre  the  younger  at  the  Jaco- 
bins, "  is  clear.  They  want  to  inculpate  the  heroes  of 
the  10th  August  as  the  authors  of  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember, to  bring  about  a  counter-revolution.  They  would 
destroy  in  detail  all  the  patriots ;  Robespierre  first  ; 
next  Danton,  Marat,  and  Santerre  ;  Merlin  and  Chabot 
will  soon  follow  ;  then  the  municipality  of  Paris  will  be 
the  chosen  victim  ;  then  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  and 
the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris.  j\I.  Louvet  himself  has 
justified  the  municipality  ;  for  he  commenced  one  of  the 
placards  of  the  Sentinelle — '  Honour  to  the  grand  council 
of  the  municipality  :  it  has  sounded  the  tocsin  :  it  has 
saved  the  country  1' "  By  degrees  the  impression  cooled, 
fear  resumed  its  sway,  and  the  accused  mounted  the 
tribune  at  the  end  of  the  week  with  the  air  of  a  victor. 
The  deputies,  mastered  by  terror,  affected  to  regard  the 

1  Journal  i  ,  ''  -r  ,  ^ 

desjaco-     accusation  as   a   private  quarrel    between   Louvet    and 
isra'ndfcith,  Robespierre,  and  felt  no  apprehension  for  a  man  whom 
Loufet,  5-2.  they  regarded,  as  Barere  said,  "  as  a  man  of  the  day — a 
little  mover  of  discord."^ 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  which  was  nervous 
Reply  of  and  forcible,  Robespierre  observed,  in  allusion  to  the 
massacres  of  September  2d — "  Without  doubt,"  said  he, 
"  the  massacres  in  the  prisons  were  illegal ;  but  what  was 
the  revolt  on  10th  August,  or  on  14th  July  ?  If  we  are 
to  go  back  to  what  is  legal,  who  can  defend  the  Revolu- 
tion, or  save  you  all  from  a  conviction  for  high  treason  \ 
Beware  how,  by  such  doctrines,  you  cast  a  doubt  on  the 
origin  of  your  own  power.     Without  illegal   measures 


Robes 
pierre, 
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despotism  never  yet  was  shaken  ;  for  what  sovereign  will  chap. 
establish  legal  means  for  his  own  overthrow  1  The  sensi-  ^^^^' 
bilitj  which  laments  only  the  enemies  of  liberty,  is  ever  i^'ss. 
suspicious  !  Cease  to  agitate  the  bloody  robe  of  the 
tyrant  before  my  eyes,  or  I  will  believe  you  wish  to 
replace  Rome  in  its  fetters !  Eternal  calumniators ! 
woidd  you  disgrace  the  Republic  in  its  cradle,  and  furnish 
arms  to  all  Em'ope  against  the  Revolution  which  has 
produced  it  ?  It  is  said  that  an  innocent  individual  has 
perished.  The  number  of  the  sufferers  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated  ;  but  supposing  there  was  one  such,  it  was 
doubtless  too  much.  He  was  perhaps  a  good  citizen,  one 
of  our  best  friends.  Weep  for  him — weep  even  for  the 
unworthy  citizens  who  have  fallen  under  the  sword  of 
popular  justice  ;  but  let  your  grief,  like  every  human 
thing,  have  a  termination.  But  let  us,  at  the  same  time, 
reserve  some  tears  for  more  touching  calamities  :  Weep  ! 
a  hundred  thousand  citizens  sacrificed  by  tyranny !  Weep  ! 
our  fellow-citizens  massacred  in  their  cradles,  or  in  the 
arms  of  their  mothers  !  Have  you  no  brothers,  or  children, 
or  wives,  to  revenge  1  The  family  of  French  legislators 
is  their  country — is  the  whole  human  race,  excepting 
tyrants  and  their  supporters.  Weep,  then,  humanity 
debased  under  an  odious  yoke  ;  but  be  consoled  by  the 
reflection,  that  by  calming  unworthy  discord,  you  will  xx.208,2T3! 
secure  the  happiness  of  your  own  country,  and  prepare  Nov.'e."'' 
that  of  the  world."  ^ 

Divided  by  opposite  opinions,  the  Assembly  willingly 
closed  with  the  proposal  of  Robespierre  to  put  an  end  to  irresolution 
these  personal  altercations,  and  pass  to  the  order  of  the  "embh^and 
day.     Barbaroux  and  Lanjuinais  vainly  endeavoured  to  ,t^«^"usa- 

.  .  ,  "^  ''  tion  IS 

mamtain  the  accusation  ;  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde  them-  qu-^sfied. 
selves,  irresolute  in  action,  hesitated  to  support  them. 
"  If,  indeed,"  said  Barere,  "  there  existed  in  the  republic 
a  man  born  with  the  genius  of  Caesar,  or  the  boldness  of 
Cromwell ;  if  there  was  to  be  found  here  a  man  with  the 
talent  of  Sylla,  and  his  dangerous  means  of  elevation  ;  if 
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CHAP,    we  had  amongst  us  a  legislator  of  vast  ability,  boundless 
_^'_  ambition,   and   profound    dissimulation  ;    a   general,   for 
1792.     example,  returning  loaded  witli  laurels  to  dictate  laws  to 
your  choice,  or  insult  the  rights  of  the  people, — I  would 
he  the  first  to  propose  against  him  a  decree  of  accusation. 
But  let  us  cease  to  waste  our  time  on  men  ivlio  will  fill 
no  place  in  history ;  let  us  not  put  pigmies  on  pedestals ; 
the  civic  crowns  of  Robespierre  are  mingled  with  cypress." 
The  agitation  for  some  time  was  extreme  in  the  Assembly, 
and  Barbaroux,  Lanjuinais,  and  Louvet  strenuously  con- 
tended for  a  reply  to  Robespierre.  But  they  were  deserted 
by  their  party,  who,  like  all  other  men  without  nerve, 
think  they  will  avert  danger  by  postponing  a  collision, 
1  Hist  Pari  ^^  length  it  was  nearly  unanimously  agreed  to  pass  to 
xx.?20,2.!2'  the  order  of  the  day.     The  Girondists  flattered  them- 
Mig!i.'224'.  selves  that  this  would  extinguish  Robespierre's  influence  as 
Lac.'il;  liif'  completely  as  exile  or  death,  and  actually  joined  with  the 
to;r,NoS.  Jacobins  in  preventing  the  reply  of  Louvet — a  fatal  error, 
which  France  had  cause  to  lament  with  tears  of  blood.^'"' 
It  was  now  evident  that  the  Girondists  were  no  match 
Weakness    for  their  terrible  adversaries.     The  men  of  action  on  their 
dS^^n'tWs'  side,  Louvet,  Barbaroux,  and  Lanjuinais,  in  vain  strove 
occasion.      ^0  Tousc  them  to  the  necessity  of  vigorous  measures  in 
contending  with  such  enemies.     Their  constant  reply  was, 
that  they  would  not  be  the  first  to  commence  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.     Their  whole  vigour  manifested  itself  in 

*  The  press  in  Paris,  as  usual  in  periods  of  revolutionary  excitement,  had 
already  adopted  the  sj'stem  of  reporting  only  the  speeches  of  the  popular 
leaders,  and  this  appears  in  an  especial  manner  in  the  report  of  this  debate  in 
the  Monitcur.  This  was  admitted  to  Robespierre  by  its  editor. — "Cependant 
vous  devez  avoir  remarque  que  toujours  le  Moniteur  a  rappoi-te  avec  beaucoup 
plus  d'etendue  les  discours  de  la  Montague  que  les  autres.  Je  n'  ai  donne 
qu'un  coiu-t  extrait  de  la  premiere  accusation  qui  fut  faite  contre  vous  par 
Louvet,  tandis  que  j'ai  insere  en  entier  votre  reponse.  J'ai  rapporte  presqu'en 
entier  tons  les  discours  qui  ont  etc  prononces  pour  la  mort  du  Roi,  et  je  ne  citais 
quelques  extraits  des  autres  qu'autaut  que  j'y  ctais  indisputablement  oblige 
pom-  conserver  quelque  caractere  d'impartialite.  Je  puis  dire  avec  assimince 
que  la  pubhcite  que  j'ai  donnee  a  vos  devix  discours  et  a  celui  de  Barere  n'a  pas 
pen  contribue  a  determiner  I'opinion  de  I'Assemblee  et  des  departemens.'" — • 
Papiers  Inedits  trouves  chez  Robespierke,  ii.  130;  Eedacteur  du  Moniteur  a 
Robespierre,  18  Juin  1793. 
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declamation,  their  whole  wisdom  in  abstract  discussion,     chap. 
They  had  now  become  humane  in  intention,  and  moderate      ^^"' 


in  counsel,  though  they  were  far  from  having  been  so  in      i-'S-i 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  Revolution  ;  they  were  fitted  to 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  a  republic  in  peace,  but  totally 
unequal  to  the  task  of  guiding  it  in  periods  of  agitation. 
They  were  too  honourable  to  believe  in  the  wickedness 
of  their  opponents,  too  scrupulous  to  adopt  the  measures 
requisite  to  disarm,  too  destitute  of  moral  courage  to  be 
able  to  crush  them.     When  warned  of  the  necessity  of 
striking   a  decisive  blow,  they   replied,   with   the   most 
deplorable  sang-froid,  that  it  was  better  not  to  irritate 
men  of  a  violent  temperament.     The  only  weapons  they  ^  ^ 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  employ  were  reason  and  elo-  roux, 68,70. 
quence,  while   their    adversaries  were    daily  sharpening  57.  xh.  iii'. 
their  poniards.     "  It  was  easy  to  foresee,"  says  Louvet,  132!    "^^ ' 
"  what  would  be  the  issue  of  such  a  contest."^ 

But  in  truth  the  evil  lay  much  deeper  than  Louvet  is 
inclined  to  admit ;  and  the  Girondists,  now  that  they  had  Real  seat  of 
become  the  executive,  and  were  striving  with  a  lower  and  In^'the  de-^ 
yet  more  ferocious  band  of  democrats,  experienced  the  stmctionof 

''  ^  ^  A  the  execu- 

necessary  effects  of,  and  just  retribution  for,  that  destruc-  tive. 
tion  of  the  throne  which  they  themselves  had  accom- 
plished, and  that  fatal  disbanding  of  the  constitutional 
guard  which  they  had  so  pertinaciously  forced  on  the 
reluctant  Louis.  It  was  the  want  of  an  armed  force  at 
tlieir  command,  to  secure  the  freedom  of  their  delibera- 
tions, and  protect  them  from  the  insurgent  mobs  of  the 
capital,  which  was  the  real  evil.  The  dreadful  massacres 
of  the  10th  August  and  the  2d  September  had  struck 
such  a  terror  into  the  Assembly,  that  wlienever  there  was 
an  appearance  of  rousing  the  populace,  they  were  fain  to 
submit.  Resistance  was  impossible  on  the  part  of  an 
unarmed  body  of  legislators,  in  presence  of  an  armed  and 
infuriated  rabble,  which  had  drunk  deci)ly  of  blood,  and 
yet  thirsted  for  more.  The  Jacobins  were  perfectly  aware 
of  this  advantage,  and  accordingly,  while  they  were  daily 
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CHAP,    strengtlionino;  and    incrcasino;   the    armed   force   of  the 

VIII  o  o  o 

L_  sections    at    the    command    of    the    municipality,    they 

^''^--  strenuously  resisted  the  slightest  approach  towards  the 
establishment  of  any  guard  or  civic  force  for  the  defence 
of  the  Convention.  Roland  had  made  repeated  attempts 
to  get  a  decree  passed  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
force ;  but  they  were  all  defeated  by  the  agitation  raised 
in  the  Jacobin  club,  and  the  threat  of  an  insurrection, 
i  Hist.  Pari.  It  was  the  destruction  of  the  executive  which  induced  all 
552'.  '  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  for  it  left  the  legislature  at 
the  mercy  of  the  mob  of  Paris  !  ^ 

Having  at  length  become  sensible  of  their  weakness  from 

61  00 

Vain  at-  this  causc,  the  Girondists  brought  forward  a  proposal  for  an 
3iish  a  armed  guard  for  the  Convention.  The  populace  was  imme- 
^™d  ff  diately  put  in  motion.  The  menacing  language  of  the  depu- 
the  Conven-  ^ j       f  ^|^g  scctlous  of  Parls,  who  attended  at  the  bar  of  the 

tioii,  and  ' 

menacing     Couventiou  to  remoustrate  against  the  proi^osed  guard,  is 

language  of  '^^•n^f• 

the  sections  ouc  of  tlic  most  instructivc  proofs  that  exists  of  the  state  01 
the  bar*of  thraldom  to  which  they  were  reduced.  "  Mandatories  of 
biv.' ''''"'"  the  sovereign  people,"  said  they,  "  you  see  before  you  the 
Oct.  23.  jep^^ties  of  tlie  sections  of  Paris.  They  come  to  tell  you 
eternal  truths  :  to  recall  you  to  the  principles  which 
nature  and  reason  have  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  all 
freemen.  No  more  words — we  demand  deeds.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  put  you  on  a  level  with  tyrants,  by 
surrounding  you  with  an  armed  guard."  At  these  words 
a  violent  storm  arose  in  the  Assembly  ;  the  President 
covered  his  face  in  despair.  Waiting  patiently  till  the 
din  had  ceased,  the  orator  resumed — "  I  repeat,  they 
have  proposed  to  put  you  on  a  level  with  tyrants,  by 
surrounding  you  with  a  guard  composed  differently  from 
that  which  now  constitutes  the  public  strength.  The 
sections  of  Paris,  after  having  maturely  weighed  the 
principles  on  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  rests, 
now  declare  to  you,  by  us,  that  it  regards  that  project  as 
odious,  its  execution  dangerous.  We  will  attack  that 
principle  in  front,   as  vigorously  as  our  armies  on  the 
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frontiers  combat  our  enemies.     We  are  now  defending     chap. 
tlie  entire  Republic  :  Paris  lias  made  the  Revolution-         ^"^' 


Paris  lias  given  liberty  to  France — Paris  will  maintain      i792. 
it."     Overawed  and  subjugated,  the  Assembly  were  glad  to  ^  Hist.  Paii. 
conceal  their  weakness  by  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day,  m.     ' 
and  inviting  the  deputation  to  the  honour  of  the  sitting. ^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  vehement  passions,  laws  still 
more  stringent  and  sanguinary  were  passed  against  the  More  severe 
priests  and  emigrants.      So  rapidly  had  the  Revolution  Iglfusfthe^ 
advanced,  that  they  now  excited  very  little  attention,  and  ocS*'* 
were  passed,  as  it  were,  by  acclamation.     First,  it  was 
decreed  that  every  Frenchman  taken  with  arms  against 
France  in  his  hands,  should  be  punished  with   death ; 
and  soon  after,  that  "  the  French  emigrants  are  for  ever 
banished  from  the  territory  of  France,   and  those  who 
return  shall  be  punished  with  death."     A  tliird  decree 
directed  that  all  their  property,  movable  and  immovable, 
should  be  confiscated  to  the  service  of  the  state.     These 
decrees  were  rigidly  executed :  and  though  almost  unnoticed 
amidst  the  bloody  deeds  which  at  the  same  period  stained  xix.  370.^'^ ' 
the  Revolution,  ultimately  produced  the  most  lasting  and  ix!m™"' 
irremediable  effects.^ 

At  length  the  prostration  of  the  Assembly  before  the 
armed  sections  of  Paris  had  become  so  excessive,  that  PropSd 
Buzot  and  Barbaroux,  the  most  intrepid  of  the  Girondists,  IiirGiron"^ 
brought  forward  two  measures  which,  if  they  could  have  th^Muul? 
been    carried,    would    have    emancipated   the   legislature  P^^'^^y- 
from  this  odious  thraldom.    Buzot  proposed  to  establish  a 
guard   specially   for   the   protection    of  the   Convention, 
drawn  from  young  men  chosen  from  the  different  depart- 
ments.    Barbaroux  at  the  same  time  brought  forward 
four  decrees,  ably  conceived,  which,  if  carried  into  execu- 
tion, would  have  effectually  checked  the  usurpations  of 
the  municipality.     By  tlie  first,  the  capital  was  to  cease 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  when  it  lost  its  claim 
to  their  presence,  by  failing  to  protect  them  from  insult. 
By  the  second,  the  troops  of  the  Federes  and  the  national 
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CHAP,  cavalry  were  to  be  charged,  along  with  the  armed  sections, 
^"^-  with  the  protection  of  the  legislatnre.  By  the  third,  the 
1792.  Convention  was  to  constitute  itself  into  a  court  of  justice, 
for  the  trial  of  all  conspirators  against  its  authority.  By 
the  fourth,  the  Convention  suspended  the  municipality  of 
Paris.  This  would  have  established  an  effectual  counter- 
poise to  the  influence  of  the  populace  of  Paris,  and  have 
been  a  decisive  blow  to  the  Jacobins  and  municipality  of 
that  city.  Robespierre  combated  the  proposal  with  all 
his  power.  "  Paris  is  now  tranquil,"  said  he. — "  The 
blood  of  September  2d  is  yet  reeking,"  replied  Vergniaud. 
"  The  authority  of  the  Convention  is  now  universally 
respected  :"  "  You  yourself  daily  call  it  in  question  in 
your  seditious  assemblies,  your  sanguinary  journals." 
"  Such  a  decree  would  be  a  libel  on  the  people  of  Paris:" 
"  They  groan,  as  well  as  ourselves,  under  the  assassins 
who  oppress  them."  "  You  wish  to  create  a  tyranny  :" 
"  On  the  contrary,  we  strive  to  put  an  end  to  yours." 
"  You  would  establish  a  prcetorian  band  :"  "  You  rule  by 
means  of  a  horde  of  brigands."  "  You  are  treading  in 
the  steps  of  Sylla  :"  "  You  have  the  ambition  of  Crom- 
well." These  angry  recriminations  had  no  effect  but  to 
divert  the  Assembly  from  the  importance  of  the  real 
object  at  issue ;  and,  fearfid  of  present  danger,  they 
rejected  the  only  means  of  avoiding  it  in  future,  by 
delivering  themselves,   unprotected,  to  the   mob  of  the 

1  Hist.  Pari.  '-'  .     . 

xix.  434,  *  capital.  Thus  the  Girondist  ministry  experienced  the 
teur,  3ibT'"  fatal  consequences  of  the  base  betrayal  of  their  sovereign 
?uV2,  \?!^'  on  occasion  of  the  disbanding  of  the  constitutional  guard, 
Th.^'iii.S.  aiitl  were  fast  descending  the  gulf  into  which  that  step 
had  precipitated  him.^ 

The  Jacobins  skilfully  availed  themselves  of  these  impo- 
tent manifestations  of  cUstrust,  to  give  additional  currency 
rrort  ofa  ^^  ^^^^  report,  that  the  Girondists  intended  to  transport 
division  of    the  seat  of  government  to  the  southern  provinces.     This 

the  Repub-  ~  .  i  •   i         i  i  l 

lie.  rumour  rapidly  gamed  ground   witli   the  populace,  and 

augmented  their  dislike  at  the  ministry.     Their  opponents 


64. 
The  Jacobins 
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treated  the  accusation  with  contempt ;  a  striking  proof  of    chap. 
their   ignorance   of   the   trifling   foundations   on   which     ^^"' 
popular  favour  or  dishke  is  founded.     On  every  occasion      i^'s-- 
the  democrats  pressed  for  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  unity 
and  indivisibihty  of  the  Republic ;   thereby  insinuating 
the  belief  that  a  federal  union  was  contemplated  by  their 
adversaries — a  project  of  all  others  tlie  most  unpopular  in 
the  central  city  of  Paris,  and  the  report  of  which  was 
afterwards  productive  of  the  most  ruinous  consequences 
to  the  moderate  party.     In  truth,  the  suspicions  of  tlie 
Jacobins  on  this  point  were  not  so  destitute  of  foundation 
as  their  leaders  in  pubhc  maintained.     Madame  Roland 
conceived  it  was  by  a  union  of  federal  republics  that  the 
freedom  of  France   could  alone   be  secured ;    and  this 
opinion  had  in  secret  now  come  to  be  shared  by  all  the  ^  Coumer 
leading  men  of  her  party,   who  felt  daily  the  ruinous  ments?xi.\t 
effects  of  the  armed  force  of  Paris,  which  their  adversaries  pJi.  xx.  47, 
had  at  their  disposal.    In  the  Courrier  des  Departements,  u.  \h'S\ 
which    was  conducted  by  their  party,  the  project  of  a  -■■^^• 
federal  union  was  oj^enly  advocated.  ^ 

All  these  preliminary  struggles  were  essays  of  strength       ^5 
by  the  two  parties,  prior  to  the  grand  question  whicli  was  Prepara- 
now  destmed  to  attract  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  world.  tHai  of 
This  was  the  Trial  of  Louis  XVI.     The  Jacobins  had  viokntagi- 
several  motives  for  urging  this  measure.     By  placing  the  by X  j^^^ 
King's  life  in  peril,  they  hoped  to  compel  the  Girondists  the'sd.ject. 
openly  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  thereby  ruin  them  with- 
out redemption  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  ;  by  engaging  the 
popular  party  in  so  decisive  a  step,  they  knew  that  they 
would  best  preclude  any  chance  of  return  to  a  royalist 
government.      They  were  desirous,  moreover,   of  taking 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Girondists,  and  the  moderate  part 
of  the  Convention,  the  formation  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment ;    and   they    were    probably    of   opinion    that   the 
vengeance  of  the  dead  was  less  to  be  feared  than  that  of 
the  living,  and  that  a  dethroned  king  was  a  dangerous 
neighbour  to  an  infant  democracy.   To  prepare  the  nation 
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CHAP,    for  this  great  event,  and  familiarise  them  with  the  tragedy 
;_  in  which  it  was  intended  to  terminate,  the  most  vigorous 


179-2.     measnres  were  taken  by  the  Jacobins  over  all  France.    In 

their  central  club  at  Paris  the  question  was  repeatedly 

canvassed,   and  the    most  inflammatory  harangues   were 

delivered,  on  the  necessity  of  striking  a  decisive  blow 

against  the  royalist  faction.    The  popidar  societies  in  the 

departments  were  stimulated  to  present  addresses  to  the 

Convention,  openly  demanding  the  condemnation  of  the 

King.      The  sections  of  Paris  imitated  their  example. 

Petitions  were  daily  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly, 

1  Journal     praying   for  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  the  10th 

WnsfNo!     August,  and  for  the  death  of  the  last  tyrant.     In  the 

297''^Hist   harbarous  language  of  the  age,  the  President  had  frequently 

Pari.  XX.     promised  satisfaction  to   the  numerous  petitioners  who 

361, 372.       •■■  .  1        1         A         1  »"  1  • 

Lac.  ii.  3.5.   prayed,  "  De  faire  rouler  la  tete  du  tyran  ;  "-"  and  ni  many 
S' '" "  '  proclamations  the  monarch  they  were  about  to  try  had 
been  already  condemned  by  the  Convention.^ 

A  discovcrv  was  at  this  juncture  made  in  the  Tuileries, 
Diseov;ry  which  iucrcascd  to  a  very  high  degree  the  popular  discon- 
M  inThe  tent  against  the  unfortunate  prince.  In  a  cavity  in  the 
Tuileries.  ^^,,^jj^  bchiud  a  couccalcd  iron  door,  were  found  a  great 
variety  of  secret  papers,  belonging  to  the  court,  placed 
there,  as  already  mentioned,  by  order  of  Louis.  Evidence 
was  there  discovered  of  the  measures  of  Talon,  the 
agreement  with  Mirabeau,  the  propositions  of  Bouille, 
and  many  other  secret  transactions.  Roland  had  the 
misfortune,  by  giving  publicity  to  this  discovery,  to  hasten 
the  death  of  the  sovereign  he  was  desirous  of  saving. 
The  papers  discovered  threw  a  doubt  on  the  consistency 
of  many  individuals  on  the  popular  side  ;  but  they  in  no 
degree  implicated  Louis  in  any  sinister  or  unworthy 
design.  They  amounted  merely  to  this,  that  the  monarch, 
severely  pressed  by  his  enemies,  and  deserted  by  all  the 
world,  was  desirous  of  strengthening  his  party,  or  received 
and  entertained  projects  of  deliverance  from  the  most 

*  To  roll  on  the  gi'ound  the  head  of  the  tyrant. 
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zealous  of  liis  adherents.     But  no  trace  was  discovered  of    chap. 
any  intention,  on  his  part,  to  subvert  the  constitution  he      ^"^" 


had  sworn  to  maintain,  or  do  more  than  extricate  him-      ^'^•''-• 

.  .  1  Deux 

self  from  the  tyranny  to  which,  in  the  pretended  days  of  Amis,  ix. 
freedom,   he   was   really    subjected    by   the    democraticBert.de' 
faction.     And  is  the  sovereign  to  be  the  only  person,  ois^'^Lal;^' 
in  a  free  country,  who  is  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  mi? 'i^lio. 
making  those  efforts  in  favour  of  his  just  rights,  which  are  J^- '"•  ^-^' 
so  zealously  asserted  for  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  '^^ 

The  charges  brought  against  Louis  were  very  numerous. 
Among  others,  he  was  accused  of  having  written  to  the  Preliminary 
Bishop  of  Clermont,  on  16th  April  1791,  "  that  if  he  SdLouis 
recovered  his  power  he  would  restore  the  clergy  and  the  ^^  ^""""^ ' 
constitution  to  their  ancient  state  ; "  of  having  entertained 
designs  of  betraying  his  oaths  and  overturning  the  Revo- 
lution ;  of  having  corresponded  v/ith  the  emigrant  faction, 
whose  avowed  object  was  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
order  of  things.  Of  all  these  grounds  of  complaint,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  so  far  as  they  were  founded 
in  fact,  they  were  perfectly  justifiable  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed ;  but  that  in  greater  part  they  were 
base  calumnies,  equally  contradicted  by  his  virtues  and 
his  irresolution  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  really  been  actuated 
by  the  principles  imputed  to  him,  he  never  would  have 
been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  vindicating  himself  before 
a  popular  assembly.  The  preliminary  question  which 
occupied  the  Convention  was.  Whether  Louis  could  be 
legally  brought  to  trial  before  them  ?  The  Committee  of 
Twelve,  to  whom  the  point  was  referred  for  investigation, 
reported  in  the  affirmative.  Mailhe,  charged  with  delivering 
its  report,  maintained—"  Tliat  the  inviolability  awarded 
to  Louis  by  the  constitution  was  as  King,  not  as  an 
individual;  that  the  nation  had  supplied  the  inviolability 
of  the  sovereign  by  the  responsibility  of  his  ministers  ;  and 
that,  where  he  had  acted  as  an  individual,  and  not  through 
them,  his  protection  was  at  an  end  ;  that  his  dethrone- 
ment was  not  a  punishment,  but  a  change  of  government ; 

VOL.  II.  T 
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CHAP,    that  lie  was  not  amenable  to  the  law  against  traitors  and 

VIII  .  . 

conspirators ;    finally,  that   the  arraignment   should   be 


1792.  before  the  Convention,  and  not  any  inferior  com-t, 
1  Bert,  de  because,  as  it  embraced  all  those  interests  which  were 
193"' ffisf'  centred  in  the  maintenance  of  justice,  it  was  impossible 
Pari.  XX.  that  that  supreme  tribunal  could  violate  justice,  and 
Mig.  i.'230,  therefore  needless  that  it  should  be  fettered  by  its 
forms."  ^ 

AVhen  this  report  was  received  in  the  Convention,  a 
Stormy' dis-  stoi'my  discussiou  arose.  The  partisans  of  Louis,  though 
thrc^n^n-  obliged  to  profess  themselves  satisfied  of  his  guilt,  main- 
3d  Dec.  tained  "  that  the  inviolability  was  general ;  that  the  con- 
stitution had  not  only  provided  for  secret  hostilities  on  his 
part,  but  open  warfare,  and  in  either  alternative,  had  pre- 
scribed no  other  pain  than  dethronement ;  that  the  nation 
had  placed  him  on  the  throne  on  these  conditions  ;  that 
the  Convention  was  commissioned  by  the  nation  to  change 
the  government,  but  not  to  judge  the  sovereign ;  that  if 
the  rules  of  justice  forbade  his  prosecution,  much  more  did 
the  usages  of  war,  which  permitted  no  severity  to  the 
vanquished  except  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  that  the 
Republic  had  no  interest  in  his  condemnation,  but  only  in 
such  measures  as  were  called  for  by  the  public  safety,  which 
would  be  sufiiciently  secured  by  his  detention  or  exile." 
There  were  not  wanting,  however,  some  deputies  who 
courageously  supported  a  more  humane  opinion.  "  What," 
said  Rauzct,  "  was  the  true  position  given  to  the  King 
by  the  constitution  of  1791  ?  He  was  placed  in  presence 
of  the  national  representation  as  a  rival  to  it.  Was  it 
not  natural  that  he  should  seek  to  recover  as  much  as  pos- 
sible his  lost  authority  "?  Did  not  you  yourselves  caU  him 
to  enter  upon  that  strife  with  the  legislative  body  'i  In 
that  contest  he  was  overthrown,  and  he  lies  now  alone  and 
bound  at  the  feet  of  twenty-five  millions  of  meu,  and  shall 
they  have  the  baseness  to  murder  the  vanquished  1  Has 
not  Louis  repressed,  beyond  any  other  man,  the  eternal 
desire  for  power  which  is  so  strongly  impressed  on  the 


iject. 
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human  heart  \    Did  he  not,  in  1789,  voluntarily  abandon     chap. 
a  large  part  of  his  authority^      Has  he  not  abolished      ^"^- 
servitude  in  his  domains,  admitted  philosophers  into  his      i''9"2- 
councils,  and  even  the  empirics  imposed  upon  him  by  the  i  Hist.  Pari. 
public  voice  ?     Does  not  France  owe  to  him  the  convoca-  fej-  '^f^^j. 
tion  of  the  States-general,  and  the  first  establishment  of  fg"'''^^''-. 
its  political  rights  \  "      The   Girondists    supported  this  f\-  Jh^iii* 
opinion  ;  the  neutral  party  was  inchned  to  adhere  to  the  sol'  ^^^' 
report  of  the  committee.^ 

But   the    Jacobins    openly    avowed    a    more    manly 
doctrine,  if  such  an  epithet  can  be  fitly  applied  to  severity  Speech 'of  st 
towards  a  Mien  enemy.     "Citizens,"  said  St  Just,  "Is^uije""*' 
undertake  to  prove  that  the  opinions  advanced  on  both 
sides  are  equally  erroneous.     The  committee  who  have 
reported,  you  yourselves,  our  adversaries,  seek  for  forms  to 
authorise  the  trial  of  the  late  King  —  I,  on  the  contrary, 
affirm  that  the  King  is  to  be  regarded  more  as  an  enemy 
whom  we  have  to  combat,  than  as  a  criminal  whom  we  are 
to  judge ;  the  forms  to  be  observed  are  not  those  of  pri- 
vate  prosecutions,  but  of  public    conflicts.     Hesitation, 
delay,  in  such  a  case,  are  the  greatest  acts  of  imprudence. 
After  postponing  the  formation  of  laws,  no  calamity  could 
be    so   great    as  that  of  temporising  with  a  dethroned 
monarch.     The  mere  act  of  having  reigned  is  a  crime,  a 
usurpation  which  nothing  can  absolve,  which  a  people  are 
culpable  for  having  suffered,  and  which  invests  every  man 
with  a  personal  right  of  vengeance.     No  one  can  reign 
innocently ;    the  very  idea  of  such  a  thing  is  ridiculous. 
We  must  treat  such  a  usurpation  as  kings  themselves  have 
treated  all  attempts  to  dethrone  them.      Was  not  the 
memory  of  Cromwell  arraigned  for  having  overturned  the 
authority  of  Charles  ?     Yet,  in  truth,  the  one  was  not 
more  a  usurper  than  the  other;    for  when  a  people  is 
sufficiently  base  to  allow  itself  to  be  ruled  by  a  tyrant, 
power  belongs  of  right  to  the  first  person  who  can  seize 
it,  and  is  not  more  legitimate  when  held  by  one  than  by 
the  other.     The  time  will  come  when  the  world  will  be 
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CHAP,    astonished  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  should  have 

^"^'     been  so  much  behind  the  days  of  Csesar  :  that  tyrant  was 

^"i^--     shiin  in  a  crowded  senate,  without  any  other  formality 

than  three-and-twenty  strokes  of  a  poniard,  and  no  other 

warrant  than  the  liberty  of  Rome.     And  now  you  hesitate 

to  engage  in  the  trial  of  a  man,  the  assassin  of  the  people, 

arrested  in  the  very  commission  of  his  crimes.     The  men 

who    are  charged   with  the  judgment  of  Louis  have   a 

republic  to  form  :  those  who  scruple  at  inflicting  a  just 

punishment  on  a  king,  will  never  succeed  in  establishing 

one.     If  the  Roman  people,  after  six  hundred  years  of 

hatred  of  tyrants — if  England,  after  the  death  of  Crom- 

1  Hist.  Pari.  ^gH — gaw  the  race  of  sovereigns  revive  in  its  bosom,  what 

xx.3"29,331.  Ill  11 

Moniteur,    liavG  all  to  fcar  among  ourselves  who  see  the  axe  tremble 
Mig.  i.232.  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  only  just  begun  to  wield 
TL  111.  300,  ^^^  ^^^  ^-^^  people,  in  the  first  days  of  their  liberty,  awed 
by  the  recollection  of  their  former  fetters  V^ 

Robespierre  strougly  supported  these  arguments. 
Robel-'  "Consider,"  said  he,  "what  audacity  the  enemies  of  liberty 
Sment ""  ^^"^Q  already  acquired.  In  August  last  they  sought  con- 
cealment ;  now  they  boldly  show  themselves,  and  demand 
impunity  for  a  perjured  tyrant.  We  have  heard  of  his 
virtues  and  benefactions.  While  we  have  the  utmost 
difficultv  in  rescuing  the  best  citizens  from  a  precipitate 
accusation,  the  cause  of  the  despot  alone  is  so  sacred  that 
it  cannot  be  too  fully  or  patiently  discussed.  If  we  are  to 
believe  his  apologists,  his  trial  will  last  several  months  ; 
it  will  be  protracted  till  next  spring,  when  the  despots 
will  execute  a  general  attack  for  his  rescue.  What  a 
career  is  thus  opened  to  the  conspirators  !  what  room 
afforded  for  intrigues  of  the  aristocracy  !  The  Assembly 
has  been  unconsciously  led  from  the  true  question  before 
it.  There  is  in  reality  no  criminal  process  ;  Louis  is  not 
an  accused  party  ;  you  are  not  judges  ;  you  are,  and  can 
be,  only  statesmen  ;  you  have  not  a  verdict  to  pronounce 
for  or  against  any  individual,  but  a  measure  of  public  im- 
portance to  adopt,  an  act  essential  to  national  existence  to 
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perform.     A  dethroned  king  in  a  republic  is  fit  for  nothing    chap 
but  one  of  two  objects — either  to  trouble  the  public  tran- 


VIII. 


quillitj  and  endanger  the  freedom  of  the  state,  or  to  con-      ^''^'^' 
firm  the  one  and  the  other.     The  punishment  of  death  is 
in  general  an  evil,  for  this  plain  reason,  that,  by  the  un- 
changeable laws   of  nature,  it  can  only  be  justified  by 
absolute  necessity  with  regard  to  individuals  or  to  the  social 
body ;    and  in  ordinary  cases  it  can  never  be  necessary, 
because  the  government  has  ample  means  of  preventing 
the  guilty  person  from  injuring  his  fellow-citizens.     But 
a  dethroned  king  in  the  midst  of  an  ill-cemented  repubhc 
— a  king  whose  name  alone  is  suificient  to  rekindle  the 
flames  of  civil  war — can  never  be  an  object  of  indifference 
to  the  pubhc  safety  ;  and  that  cruel  exception  from  ordi- 
nary rules  is  owing  to  nothing  but  the  nature  of  his  crimes. 
I  pronounce  with  regret  the  fatal  truth  ;   Louis  must  die, 
that  France  may  live.      Louis  was  once    a  king  ;    he 
is  now  dethroned  :  the  momentous  question  before  you  is 
decided  by  these  simple   considerations.      Louis  cannot  i  Hist.  Pai-i, 
be  tried ;   his  trial  is  over,  his  condemnation  recorded,  1,^3-  ^f^;^^-_ 
or   the    formation   of  the    republic   is  unjustifiable.      I  ^jf'f^il' 
demand   that  the    Convention    shall    declare   the    King  233.  jh' 

,  .      -  111.  i300,oO<5, 

traitor  towards  France,  criminal  towards  human  nature,  321, 322. 
and  instantly   condemn  him  in  virtue   of  the  right   of 
insurrection."^ 

By  these  extreme  propositions,  which  they  did  not  ex- 
pect to  carry,  the  Jacobins  in  a  manner  insured  the  con-  Majority de- 
demnation    of  Louis.      When  such  doctrines  were  once  maybetrird. 
abroad,  the  moderate  party  had  no  chance  of  success  with 
the  multitude,  but  in  adopting  measures  of  inferior  seve- 
rity.    To  have  contended  for  an  absolute  exemption  from 
punishment,  would  have  appeared  tantamount  to  aban-  ^^^  3 
doning  the  whole  principles  of  the  Revolution.     Every  ^J^''J:3'''''- 
man  felt  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  endangering  his  Moniteur, 

,        .  -11   4th  Dec. 

own  safety,  and  exposing  himself  to  tiic  imminent  liazard  iviig.  i.  2:5;!. 
of  shortly  changing  places  with  his  dethroned  sovereign.^  34.''' ""    ' 
Actuated  by  these  motives,  the  majority  of  the  Conven- 
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CHAP,    tion,    composed   of  the    Girondists   and   neutral   party, 
L.  decided  that  the  King  should  be  put  on  his  trial  before 


1792.        it. 

The  prison  of  the  Temple,  which  has  been  rendered 
immortal  by  the  last  imprisonment  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
his  family,  no  longer  exists.     It  was  situated  in  the  Rue 
du  Temple,  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  and  consisted  of  two 
towers  enclosed  within  a  high  exterior  wall,  and  placed 
adjoining  each  other.     They  were  called  the  little  and  the 
great  towers.      In  the    former,   the  whole  royal  family 
were  first  immured  ;    to  the  last  the  King  alone  was  sub- 
sequently removed,  when  he  was  separated  from  his  wife 
and  children.    The  little  tower  consisted  of  a  small  square, 
flanked  with  turrets,  consisting  of  four  stories.    In  the  first 
were  a  small  library,  parlour,   and  guard-room ;  in  the 
second  was  the  bedroom  of  the  King  and  Queen,  in  which 
the  Dauphin  slept.    The  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Princess- 
Royal  were  lodged  in   an  adjoining  apartment,  entering 
from  the  former.      During  the  day,  the  royal  family  sat 
in  a  large  room  in  the  third  story,  adjoining  which  was  a 
little  one  in   the   turret,  where  the   King's  books  were 
kept ;  and  in  a  room  entering  from  it,  Clery  and  Hue,  the 
faithful  attendants  of  tlie  fallen  sovereign,  slept.     On  the 
right  of  the  towers,  enclosed  within  high  walls,  was  a  small 
garden,    in   which  the    royal    family   were  permitted  to 
walk.     It  had  no  flowers  or  shrubs  to  give  variety  to  the 
scene  :    a  few  plots  of  withered  grass,  and  three  stunted 
bushes  of  arbutus,  rendered  half  leafless  by  the  winds  of 
autumn,  constituted  the  only  ornaments  of  the  gloomy 
enclosure.     Such  was  the  last  abode  of  those  to  whom  the 
1  ciery,447.  splcudour   of  Vcrsailles   once  seemed   scarcely  a  fitting 
habitation.^ 

Since  his  imprisonment  in  the  Temple,  the  unfortunate 

condifc't  of  monarch  had  been  successively  cui'tailed  of  his  comforts, 

fi^iiy  dur-  and  the  severity  of  his  detention  increased.     At  first  the 

Sthitv      yojal  family  were  permitted  to  spend  their  time  together ; 

and,  disengaged  from  the  cares  of  government,  they  expe- 
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rienced  the  sweetness  of  domestic  affection  and  parental  chap. 
tenderness.  Attended  by  their  faithful  servants,  Clerj  ^"^' 
and  afterwards  Hue,  the  King  spent  his  time  in  teaching  ^792. 
the  Dauphin  the  elements  of  education,  the  Queen  in  dis- 
charging with  the  princesses  the  most  humble  duties;  or, 
like  Mary  in  Lochleven  castle,  in  large  works  of  tapestry. 
The  royal  party  breakfasted  at  nine  in  the  apartment  of 
the  Queen  ;  at  one,  if  the  day  was  fair,  they  walked  for 
an  hour  in  the  garden,  strictly  watched  by  the  officers  of 
the  municipality,  from  whom  they  often  experienced  the 
most  cruel  insults.  Their  son  evinced  the  most  eno-aginof 
sweetness  of  disposition,  as  well  as  aptitude  for  study  ; 
bred  up  in  the  school  of  adversity,  he  promised  to  grace 
the  throne  by  the  virtues  and  energy  of  a  humble  station. 
The  Princess-Royal,  in  the  intervals  of  instruction,  played 
with  her  brother,  and  softened,  by  every  possible  atten- 
tion, the  severity  of  her  parents'  captivity ;  while  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  bore  the  horrors  of  her  prison  with 
the  same  celestial  equanimity  with  which  she  had 
formerly  withstood  the  seductions  and  corruptions  of  a 
dissipated  court.  The  virtues  and  graces  of  the  Queen 
won  the  heart  and  vanquished  the  fanaticism  of  one  of 
the  guards,  placed  over  the  royal  family  by  the  Conven- 
tion, named  Toulan.  He  was  a  native  of  Toulouse,  and 
inherited  the  warmth  and  ardour  of  a  southern  imasina- 
tion.  To  such  a  disposition  the  transition  was  easy — 
from  the  entlnisiasm  of  liberty  to  that  of  love.  Like 
George  Douglas  at  Lochleven,  he  devoted  liimself  in 
secret  to  the  rescue  of  the  royal  captives,  and  engaged 
one  of  his  colleagues,  named  Lcpitrc,  in  the  attempt. 
The  secret  countersign  given  to  Toulan  by  the  Queen  was  moiIx.'io;. 
the  words, — "  He  who  fears  to  die,  knows  not  how  to  love."  Jf^'  \.^P' 
But   though   several  persons  in  Paris,  and  even  in  the  ^.9'^^''!;  ^^• 

~  ^  .  '  111.  22h,2(J0, 

national  guard,  were  engaged  m  the  attempt,  tlic  generous  "^--  i^-™- 
design  failed,  from  the  frequent  cliange  of  guards,  which  (xir.'iv.aso'. 
the  Commissioners'  jealousy  had  ordered. 

The  long  evenings   of  winter  were   chiefly  spent   in 


179-2. 
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CHAP,    readiug  aloud.     Racine  and  Corneillc,  or  historical  com- 
\'iii  .  .  . 

positions,  were  the  favourite  study  of  the  roj^al  family."'' 

The  King  perused,  again  and  again,  the  history  of  the 
Occupations  Euglisli  RebclHon  by  Hume,  and  sought,  by  reflections  on 
the  fate  of  Charles,  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  catas- 
trophe which  lie  was  well  aware  awaited  himself.  His 
firmness  seemed  to  increase  with  the  approach  of  danger; 
tlie  irresolution  and  timidity,  by  which  he  was  formerly 
distinguished,  totally  disappeared  when  his  subjects'  fate 
was  not  bound  up  with  his  own.  The  Queen  herself  took 
an  example  from  his  resolution.  After  dinner,  the  King 
and  his  family  slept  peaceably  for  a  short  time — a  touching 
spectacle,  standing  as  they  did  on  the  verge  of  eternity. 
At  night  the  Queen  undressed  the  Dauphin,  and  put  him 
to  bed  with  her  own  hands.  He  said  his  prayers  to  his 
mother ;  he  petitioned  for  his  parents'  life,  and  for  the 
Princess  Lamballe,  witli  whose  death  he  was  unacquainted, 
and  for  his  instructress,  the  IMarquise  de  Tourzel.  After 
they  had  been  some  time  in  the  Temple,  the  Queen  taught 
her  son  another  prayer,  which  she  whispered  in  his  ear  as 
she  stooped  down  to  kiss  him  when  lying  in  his  bed  before 
retiring  to  rest.  The  prayer  has  been  preserved  by  the 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  and  was  as  follows  : — "  All  power- 
ful God,  who  hath  created  and  redeemed  me,  I  love  you  : 
preserve  my  father  and  mother,  and  our  family.  Defend 
us  against  our  enemies.  Give  to  my  mother,  my  aunt, 
my  sister,  strength  to  endure  tlieir  trials.''  ^  When  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Commune  were  near,  he  took  the 
precaution,  of  his  own  accord,  to  utter  the  last  supplica- 
tions in  an  inaudible  voice.  The  members  of  the  muni- 
cipality, who  alternately  visited  the  royal  family  dming 
tlieir  captivity,  at  times  displayed  the  most  insolent  bar- 
2)J3.  Lacr'  barity,  at  others  a  delicate  forbearance.^    Louis  conversed 

X.  138,  142.       .,*''..  ,  .  1-^1 

Th.  iii.  281.  With  his  inspectors  on  every  occasion,  and  in  the  most 
familiar  manner,  on  the  subject  of  their  different  trades, 

*  They  afterwards  occupied  the  winter  evenings  of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena. 
—Las  Cases  and  O'Meaba. 


lican  autho- 
rities. 
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and  frequently  surprised  them  bj  the  extent  and  accuracy     chap. 
of  his  practical  information.     "  Are  you  not  afraid,"  said     ^"^' 
he  to  a  mason,  Mizareau,  "  that  these  pillars  will  give      i792. 
^Yay  r' — "  They  stand  firmer  than  the  throne  of  kings," 
was  the  reply  of  the  hard-hearted  republican. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  precautions  of  the  munici- 
pality became  more  vexatious.  Their  officers  never  for  increasing 
an  mstant  lost  sight  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  when  they  theTepub-^ 
retired  to  rest,  a  bed  was  placed  at  the  door  of  each  room, 
where  the  guards  slept.  They  seemed  to  take  a  savage 
pleasure  in  all  acts  which  might  shock  the  royal  captives, 
and  remind  them  of  their  fallen  condition.'"  Santerre, 
with  his  brutal  staff,  every  day  made  them  a  visit ;  and  a 
permanent  council  of  civic  authorities  was  held  in  the 
lower  apartments  of  the  prison.  Writing  materials  were 
first  taken  away  ;  soon  after,  the  knives,  scissors,  needles, 
and  bodkins  of  the  princesses  were  seized,  after  the  most 
rigorous  search  ;  a  cruel  deprivation,  as  it  not  only  pre- 
vented them  from  relieving  the  tedious  hours  by  needle- 
work, but  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  any  longer  to 
mend  their  garments.  Rigorously  excluded  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  city,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  they  could  receive  any  intelligence  as  to  the  cA^ents 
which  were  going  on  there.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the 
faithful  Clery  discovered  a  method,  to  a  certain  degree,  of 
satisfying  their  desires  in  this  particular,  by  means  of  a 
public  crier,  with  whom  he  opened  a  communication,  and 
who  placed  himself  under  the  windows  of  the  King,  and, 
under  pretence  of  selling  the  journals,  recounted  their 
leading  articles  with  as  loud  a  voice  as  he  could.^  Clery  i  ciery,  62, 
at  the  appointed  hour  placed  himself  at  the  window,  and  m"' 
eagerly  listened  to  the  details,  which  in  the  evening,  after 

*  "  Rochcr  (c'ctait  Ic  gcolier)  chantait  dcvant  nous  la  Carmagnole  ct  d'autrcs 
hon-eurs  :  sachant  que  ma  mere  craignait  I'odcur  de  la  pipe,  il  lui  en  soufflait, 
ainsi  qu'a  mon  perc,  unc  bouffee  quand  ils  passaieut.  II  ctait  toujours  couclie 
quand  nous  allions  KOuper ;  quchiuefois  m6me  il  etait  dans  son  lit  quand  nous 
alliens  diner." — Journal  du  Temple,  par  Madame  la  Ducuesse  d'Angouleme, 
43,  44. 


7!).  Th.  ii 
-'86. 
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CHAP,  the  King  had  retn*ed  to  bed,  he  told  him  in  a  whisper, 
^^"^-  without  the  city  officers  being  aware  of  the  commimi- 
179-2.     cation. 

But  before  long,  the  magistrates  of  Paris  envied  the 
Thev^fre     royal  captives  the  simple  consolation  which   they  derived 
froTeal    ^om  shaHng  their  misfortunes  together.     By  a  resolution 
^S'se  t     of  the  municipality,  on   29th  September,  it  was   deter- 
"^      mined  that  the  King  and  the  Dauphin  should  be  separated 
from  the  Queen  and  the  princesses.     This  decree,  as  un- 
necessary as  it  was  barbarous,  rent  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
family.     With  anxious  eyes  they  gazed  in  the  faces  of  the 
municipal  officers,  to  gather  the  object  of  this  separation 
from  the  King,  which  they  feared  was  his  death.     Their 
grief  was  so  poignant,  that  it  even  melted  the  hearts  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  magistracy,  who  left  the  room 
that  they  might  escape  its  influence.     Clery,  the  King's 
valet,  who  accompanied  Louis  to  the  large  tower,  where 
he  was  to  be  confined,  was  not  even  allowed  to  see  the 
Dauphin,  or  assist  him  in  dressing ;  and  the  King  was 
not  permitted  for  some  time  to  behold  his  family  at  all. 
The  allowance  of  food  brought  to  Louis  in  his  seclusion, 
was  barely  adequate  to  the  sustenance  of  a  human  being. 
One  morning,  the  piece  of  bread  presented  for  his  break- 
fast, and  that  of  Clery,  was  so  palpably  insufficient,  that 
the  latter  refused  to  share  it.     The  monarch  insisted,  and 
they  eat  together  in   silence  and  in  tears  their  humble 
allotment.    ^Shortly  after,  the  sorrow  of  the  royal  family 
received  some   relief  by  their   being  permitted  to  dine 
together;  their  joy  at  meeting  was  so  excessive,  that  even 
their  stern  jailers  were  moved  to  tears.      The    Queen, 
during  their  whole  captivity,  performed  the  duties  of  a 
common  menial  servant  in  the  rooms  ;  this,  at  all  times  a 
source  of  regret  to  the  King,  was  especially  so  on  the 
anniversary   of   their  marriage,    and  the  birth  of  their 
children  or  other  joyous  events.     On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions he  recalled  to  her  recollection  the  days  of  their 
happiness,  and  asked  her  pardon  for  having  implicated 
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her  in  the  fate  of  one  wlio  had  so  changed  them,  into     chap. 

mourning.      "Ah!  Madam!"  said  he   one    evening,   on      ^^"' 

seeing    Marie-Antoinette     engaged     in     one    of    these       ^'^"•^■ 

humble   pursuits,   "what    an   employment  for  a   Queen 

of  France !     Could  they  see  it  at  Vienna !     Who  could 

have  foreseen  that,  in   uniting  your  lot   to  mine,   you  i  l^c.  x, 

would  have  descended  so  low!" — "And  do  you  esteem  l^ifj% 

it    as  nothing,"    replied    the    Queen   with   inexpressible  ^^JJ-J^jq- 

dignity,  "the  glory   of  being  the  wife  of  the  best  and  Lam.  liist. 

the  most  persecuted  of  men  "?     Are  not  such  misfortunes  303,  m  ' 

the  noblest  honours  V'^ 

On  the  day  on  which  it  had  been  determined  that  Louis 

.  77. 

should  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  he  was  en-  Conduct  of 

gaged  teaching  the  Dauphin  his  lesson,  when  the  commis-  famUy  when 
sioners  entered,  and  informed  the  King  that  they  were  L^ui^s 
ordered  to  take  the  young  Prince  to  his  mother.  He^^^^'-jj 
tenderly  embraced  his  son,  and  was  profoundly  afflicted 
at  the  separation.  At  one  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  Chambon, 
entered,  and  read  the  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained 
that  Louis  Capet  should  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  Conven- 
tion. "  Capet  is  not  my  name,"  he  replied,  "  but  that  of 
one  of  my  ancestors.  I  could  have  wished,  gentlemen, 
that  you  had  left  my  son  with  me  during  the  last  two 
hours ;  but  that  deprivation  is  a  part  of  the  treatment 
which  I  have  experienced  ever  since  my  confinement.  I 
am  ready  to  follow  you,  not  because  I  recognise  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Convention,  but  because  they  have  the  power 
to  compel  me."  When  Madame  Elizabeth  was  informed 
of  the  measures  adopted  in  regard  to  the  King,  she  ex- 
pressed herself  fully  prepared  for  the  catastrophe  which 
followed.  "  The  Queen  and  I,"  she  said,  "  are  prepared 
for  the  worst :  we  do  not  attempt  to  shut  our  eyes  to  his 
approaching  fate — he  will  die  the  victim  of  his  love  for  the 

.  '^Clery,  1 17 

people,  for  whose  happiness  he  has  never  ceased  to  labour  i-^o.  th.  ' 
since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  llow  cruelly  the  country  Lac  x/171. 
lias  been  deceived  \  ^  The  religion  of  the  King,  his  firm  ix^'^-jjjj-lliii)! 
rehance  on  Providence,  can  support  him  in  that  cruel 
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CTiAP.  extremity.  C\6rj,  you  will  be  left  alone  witli  my  brother ; 
^"^'  redouble  your  attentions  to  him  ;  we  have  now  none  to 
1792.      depend  on  but  you." 

Tlie  crowd  was  immense  as  the  King  passed  through 
The  Khig     tlie  streets.     Amidst  a  thousand  revolutionary  cries,  some 
thelfaf  of     countenances  indicated  the  most  profound  grief.     His  OAvn 
tion^°"'''"'  'Appearance  differed  in  no  respect  from  what  it  had  been 
Dec.  11.      wlicii  he  passed,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  from  one 
palace  to  another.     Six  hundred  infantry,  and  a  large 
body  of  cavalry,  with  three  pieces  of  loaded  cannon,  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  carriage.    The  Convention,  warned 
of  the  approach  of   the   King,  earnestly   recommended 
tranquillity  when  he  entered.      "  Representatives,"  said 
Barere,  the  president,  "  you  arc  about  to  exercise  the  riglit 
of  national  justice.     You  will  answer  to  all  the  citizens  of 
France  for  your  conduct.     Europe  observes  you  :  history 
will  collect  your  thoughts  —  your  actions  ;    incorruptible 
posterity  will  judge  you  with  inflexible  severity.      Let 
your  attitude  suit  the  dignity  of  your  situation.     Give,  by 
your  organs,  a  great  lesson  to  kings  —  an  example  useful 
to  the  emancipation  of  nations.      Remember  the  terrible 
silence  which  attended  his  appearance  from  Varennes  — 
silence  prophetic  of  the  judgment  of  kings  by  nations." 
Louis  appeared.   The  president,  Barere,  immediately  said, 
with  a  faltering  voice, — "Louis,  the  French  nation  accuses 
you  :    you  are  about  to  hear  the  charges  that  are  to  be 
'xT2mf'  preferred  :  Louis,  be  seated."     The  King  sat  down  with 
287.  Deux  ^^^  intrepid  air :    no  signs  of  emotion  appeared  on  his 

Amis,  IX.  i  ^  T         •!  1  f   1  • 

229,23o._  countenance.     The  dignity  and  mildness  of  his  presence 
17^6.' ""iyit!'  were  such,  that  the  Girondists  were  melted  to  tears  ;  and 
iii.^329,33L  the  fanaticism  of  St  Just,  Robespierre,  and  Marat,  for  a 
moment  yielded  to  the  feelings  of  humanity.^ 

The  charges  consisted  of  an  enumeration  of  the  whole 
Charges  crlmcs  of  the  Revolution,  from  its  commencement  m  1 789, 
against  him.  ^^^  ^^  ^^j^.^^^  ^^^,^  j^^-^-^  ^^  ^^-^  ^^^.^Q^^^t    Tj^^y  wcrc,  accoi'diiig 

to  the  custom  in  French  courts,  read  to  him  by  the  clerk, 
and  he  was  required  to  answer  each  charge  separately. 
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His  answers,  bj  the  admission  even  of  his  enemies,  were     chap. 
brief  and  firm  :    he  displayed  a  remarkable  degree  of     ^  "^' 
presence  of  mind  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  was  Tictorious  over      ^'i^-- 
his  adversaries,  or  touched  them  by  the  simplicity  of  his 
replies.     The  affair  of  Nancy,  the  journey  to  Varennes, 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  were 
justified  by  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  ;  the  catastrophe 
of  the  1 0th  August,  by  the  power  of  self-defence  conferred 
on  him  by  the  laws.     To  every  question  of  the  president 
he  replied  with  clearness  and  precision ;  denying  some  of 
the  alleged  crimes,  showing  that  others  were  the  work  of 
his  ministers,  justifying  all  by  the  powers  conferred  on 
him  by  the  Constitution.     When  charged  with  shedding 
the  blood  of  the  people  on  the  10  th  August,  he,  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice — "  No, 
sir,  it  was  not  I  that  did  it."     He  was  careful,  in  his 
answers,  never  to  implicate  any  members  of  the  Consti- 
tuent and  Legislative  Assemblies  :  many  who  then  sat  as 
his  judges  trembled  lest  he  should  betray  them.     The 
Jacobins  beheld,  with  dismay,  the  profound  impression 
made  on   the   Convention  by  the  simple   statement   of 
truth,   by  the   firm    but    temperate    demeanour  of  the  x.S.'287r'^'' 
sovereign.     The  most  violent  of  the  party  proposed  that  Amis^r'' 
he  should  be  hung  that  very  night ;  a  laugh  as  of  demons  |^|.'j"|;^- 
followed  the  proposal  from  the  benches  of  the  Mountain.  Mou.x.270. 

.  Lac.  \.  1 77 

But  the  majority,  composed  of  the  Girondists  and  the  i78."'Mig.i! 
neutrals,  decided  that  he  should  be  formally  tried,  and  Th.'iii.  383. 
defended  by  counsel.^ 

When  Louis  returned  to  the  Temple,  the  cruel  resolu- 
tion of  the  Commune  was  communicated  to  him,  that  he  His  return 
was  no  longer  to  be  permitted  to  see  his  family.     "  My  J.'je!^"'  '^'™" 
son,  at  least!"  he  exclaimed  with  the  most  heart-rcndinir 
accent — "  am  I  never  again  to  see  my  son  1   What  needless 
cruelty  to  deprive  me  of  that  sweet  infant !"'"'  At  half-past 

*  "  Si  visurus  eum  vivo,  ot  ventuiiis  in  uuuni : 
Vitam  oro ;  patiar  quemvis  durarc  laborem. 
Sin  ali(iuoiu  iiifandum  casum,  Fortuna^  niiuaris; 
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CHAP,    eight,  the  hour  when  the  Dauphin  usually  went  to  bed, 

'     he  earnestly  entreated  that  he  might  see  him  for  a  moment 

1792.     to  o-ive  him  his  blessinij :  but  even  this  ftiYour  was  refused 

by  the  relentless  municipality.     For  some  time  after,  he 

was  in  the  deepest  distress ;  but  he  soon  recovered  his 

composure — read  for  two  hours  a  work  on  religion — and 

never  again  lost  his  serenity  of  mind.     The  Convention, 

less  barbarous  than  the  magistrates,  the  day  after,  at  the 

petition  of  the  King,  decreed  that  he  might  enjoy  the 

society  of  his  cliildren,  provided  they  did  not  return  to 

the  Queen  during  his  trial.    "  You  need  not  give  yourself 

1  Bert,  de     the  troublc  to  pass  such  a  decree,"  said  the  Jacobins,  "  for 

27?"  Deux'  ^"iless  the  municipality  choose,  they  will  not  carry  it  into 

^™'«'*^:-     execution."    The  King,  thinking  the  children  more  neces- 

iii.  336'.       sary  to  the  Queen's  comfort  than  his  own,  declined  to  take 

cien-Vi24.'  them  from  her,  and  submitted  to  the  painful  separation 

with  a  resignation  which  nothing  could  overcome.^ 

On  the  following  day  the  deputies  of  the  Convention 

Generous     anuouuced  to  him,  that  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  choose 

Mdesherbes  hls  counscl.      Hc  sclccted  M.  Tronchet  and  ]\I.  Target.'"' 

and  Trou-    rpj^^  g^^^  acceptcd,  aud  faithfully  discharged  his  duty;  the 

latter  had  the  baseness  to  decline.f    The  A^enerable  Male- 

sherbes,  whose  official  career  had  been  distinguished  by  so 

many  sage  and  useful  reforms,   now  came  forward,  and 

volunteered  his  services  on  behalf  of  his  sovereign.     In  a 

Nvmc,  6,  nunc  liceat  cmdelem  abrumpere  vitam; 
Dum  curse  ambigua?,  dum  spes  incerta  futuri, 
Dum  te,  care  puer  !  mca  sera  et  sola  voluptas, 
Complexu  teneo ;  gravior  ne  nuncius  aui"es 
Vulneret." — jEneid,  viii.  576. 
*  On  the  same  day,  the  municipality  passed  a  decree  directing,  "  Que  les 
conseillcrs  de  Louis  XVI.  seraient  scrupuleusement  founies  jusqu'aux  endi'oits 
les  plus  secrets,  et  qu'apres  s'etre  de'shabilles  ils  se  revetiraient  do  nouveaux 
habits  sous  la  surveillance  des  commissau-es,  qu'ils  ne  pom-raient  renvoyer  de 
la  tour  qu'apres  le  jugemeut  du  Roi." — Bertrand  de  Molleville,  x.  276,  277. 
f   Napoleon  knew  how  to  admire  heroism,  even  when  exerted  in  another 
cause ;   one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  promote  Tronchet,  then  an  old  man,  to  the 
important  duty  of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  the  legal  code,  which  has  given 
such  durable  lustre  to  the  name  of  its  author ;  and  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
to  the  head  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cassation.  —  Boubbienne,  iv.  68,  and  v. 
122. 
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letter  addressed  to  the  president  of  tlie  Convention,  he    chap. 
said  —  "I  have  been  twice  honoured  with  a  place  in  the      ^"^' 
councils  of  my  master,  when  it  was  the  object  of  ambition      i''^-- 
to  all  the  world  ;  I  owe  him  the  same  service,  when  it  im- 
jDoses   a  duty  which  many  consider  dangerous."       This 
generous  offer  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  many  in  the 
Convention  :    the  Jacobins  were  silent :    even  reckless 
ambition,  for  a  moment,  felt  the  ascendant  of  heroic  virtue. 
Louis  was  deeply  affected  at  this  proof  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  his  aged  friend.      When  he  entered  the  Temple, 
he  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  exclaimed,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  —  "  Ah  !  it  is  you,  my  friend  !    You  see  to  what 
I  am  reduced  by  the  excess  of  my  affection  for  my  people, 
and  the  self-denial  which  led  me  to  remove  the  troops  in- 
tended to  protect  the  throne  from  the  enterprises  of  the 
factious.     You  fear  not  to  endanger  your  OAvn  life  to  save  Ami^^Y. 
mine ;  but  it  is  in  vain.    They  will  bring  me  to  the  scaffold,  Bert'^df* 
I  am  well  aware  :  but  that  is  of  no  moment.     Let  us  Moii.x.279. 

Hue,  42. 

enter  upon  the  defence  as  if  I  w^ere  sure  to  be  successful :  Lac.  x.  186, 
1  wm  gam  it  m  reality  tlirougli  your  exertions,  since  my  236, 237. 
memory  will  descend  unspotted  to  posterity."^'" 

Malesherbes   and   Tronchet   afterwards  called  in  the 

82 

assistance  of  M.  de  Seze,  a  celebrated  pleader,  who  at  first  De  Seze  is 
had  espoused  the  popidar  side,  but  had  withdrawn  from  and\is"' 
pohtical  life    since  the  sombre  days  of  the   Revolution  peroration 
commenced.     He  entered  with  great  earnestness,  and  his  f'^Loui's"* 
wonted  ability,  upon  his  arduous  duties.     "  I  have  often 
wished,"  said  the  King  to  Malesherbes,  "  that  I  had  the 
means  of  recompensing  the  zeal  of  your  colleagues  :   I 
have  thought  of  leaving  them  a  legacy  ;  but  would  it  be 
respected  by  the  Convention '?     Would  it  not  endanger 

*  How  identical  is  heroic  virtue  in  all  ages  :    how  well  have  the  poets  pre- 
figured its  most  noble  efforts  ! — 

"  Et  serai  du  parti  qu'affligcra  le  sort. 
Egale  d,  tons  les  deux  jusques  k  la  victoiro, 
Je  prendrai  part  aux  maux  sans  en  prendre  la  gloire  ; 
Et  je  garde  au  milieu  de  tant  d'^lpres  rigueui-s, 
Mcs  lannes  aux  vaincus,  et  ma  hainc  aux  vaiiiqueurs." 

CuK>'£iLLi:;  Lts  JJoraccn,  Act  i.  scene  1. 
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ciiAP.    tlicin  V — "  Sire,"    replied    Maleslierbes,  "  the    legacy  is 

L_  already  bequeathed  :  in  choosing  them  for  your  defenders, 

1792.  your  Majesty  has  immortalised  their  names."  His  counsel 
were  in  continual  astonishment  at  his  serenity  of  mind. 
"  Believe  me,"  said  he,  "  religion  has  more  consolation 
than  philosophy."  When  the  eloquent  peroration  of 
de  Seze  was  read  to  the  King  the  evening  before  it  was  to 
be  dehvered  to  the  Assembly,  he  requested  that  it  might 
be  struck  out.  "  I  have  to  request  of  you,"  said  he,  "  to 
make  a  sacrifice,  which  I  know  will  be  paiufid  ;  strike 
out  of  your  pleading  the  too  touching  peroration.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  appear  before  such  judges,  and  demon- 
strate my  complete  innocence  ;  but  I  will  not  condescend 
to  move  their  feelings.'"'  The  same  day  he  composed  his 
immortal  testament  ;  the  most  perfect  commentary  on 
the  principles  of  Christianity  that  ever  has  come  from  the 
liaud  of  a  king.  -  "  I  recommend  to  my  son,"  said  he,  in 
that  touching  memorial,  "  if  he  ever  has  the  misfortune  to 
become  King,  to  feel  that  his  whole  existence  should  be 
devoted  to  the  good  of  his  people  ;  to  bury  in  oblivion 
all  hatred  and  resentment,  especially  for  my  misfortunes  ; 
to  recollect  that  he  cannot  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects  but  in  reigning  according  to  the  laws  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  King  cannot  carry  into  execution 
his  good  intentions  without  the  requisite  authority  ;  that, 
otherwise,  being  continually  thwarted  in  his  operations, 
he  rather  injures  than  benefits.  I  pardon  all  those  who 
CLSr^^'Ltii  ^^'"^^^  injured  me  in  my  misfortunes  ;  and  I  pray  my  son 
Lac.'x.  U)5,  to  recollect  only  their  sufferings.     I  declare  before  God, 

197.     Th.  . 

iii.  348.  '    and  on  the  eve  of  appearing  at  his  tribunal,  that  I  am 
totally  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  my  charge."^ 

On  the  26th  December  the  King  was  conducted  to  the 

The  King  is  Convention.     He  was  taken  in  the  carriage  of  the  mayor, 

u\zh  ^  *°    ^vith  the  same  military  force  as  before.     He  evinced,  in 

^^'^•'-^'-      passing  through   the   city,  as  great  coolness  as  on  the 

former  occasion :  spoke  of  Seneca,  Livy,  and  the  public 

*  See  Appendix  A.  chap.  yui. 
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hospitals  ;  and  addressed  himself  in  a  delicate  vein  of    chap. 
pleasantry  to  one  of  the  municipality,   who  sat  in  the 


carriage  with  his  hat  on.  When  waiting  in  the  ante-  i792. 
chamber,  Malesherbes,  in  conversing  with  the  King,  made 
nse  of  the  words,  "Sire,  your  Majesty."  Treilhard,  a 
furious  Jacobin,  interrupted  him,  exclaiming — "  What 
has  rendered  you  so  bold  as  to  pronounce  these  words, 
which  the  Convention  has  proscribed '?"  "  Contempt  of 
life,"  replied  the  intrepid  old  man.  AVhen  they  were 
admitted  into  the  Assembly,  Louis  seated  himself  between 
his  counsel,  smweyed  with  a  benignant  eye  the  crowded 
benches  of  his  adversaries,  and  was  even  observed  some- 
times to  smile  as  he  conversed  with  Malesherbes.  In  the 
speech  which  followed,  de  Seze  ably  argued  the  invio- 
lability of  the  sovereign,  and  proved  that,  if  it  was 
destroyed,  the  weaker  party  in  the  Convention  had  no 
security  against  the  stronger ;  a  prophetic  truth,  which 
the  Girondists  soon   experienced  at  the  hands  of  their  ^  Bert,  de 

TT  •         1       ^  ^      1       ^^^>         r»     i         Moll.x.SOO, 

implacable  enemies.     He  exammed  the  whole  lite  of  the  soi.   Lac. 

.  .  X    199 

King,  and  showed  that,  in  every  instance,  he  had  been  tl  iii'.  349. 
actuated  by  the  sincerest  love  of  his  people.^ 

"On  the  10th  August,"  he  observed,  "was  the  mon- 
arch under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  an  armed  Spiendid 
multitude "?  Was  he  constrained  by  law  to  yield  to  of  de S. 
force  1  AVas  not  the  power  which  he  held  in  the  con- 
stitution a  deposit,  for  the  preservation  of  which  he  was 
answerable  to  the  nation  1  If  you  yourselves  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  furious  and  misguided  rabble,  which  threa- 
tened, without  respect  for  your  sacred  character,  to  tear 
you  from  this  sanctuary,  what  could  you  do  other  than 
what  he  has  done  1  The  magistrates  themselves  autho- 
rised all  that  he  did,  by  having  signed  the  order  to  repel 
force  by  force.  Notwithstanding  their  sanction,  the  King 
was  unwilling  to  make  use  of  this  authority,  and  retired 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Assembly,  to  avoid  tlie  shedding  of 
blood.  The  combat  wliich  followed  was  undertaken 
neither  for  him  nor  l;y  his  orders  ;  he  interfered  only  to 

VOL.  n.  u 
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CHAP,    put  a  stop  to  it,  as  is  proved  by  tlie  fact,  that  it  was  in 
^"^"     consequence  of  an  order  signed  by  liim  tluit  the  Swiss 


1792.      abandoned  the  defence  of  the  chateau,  and  surrendered 
their   lives.      There   is  a  crying  injustice,  therefore,  in 
reproaching  him  with  the  blood  shed  on  the  10th  August ; 
in  truth,  his  conduct  in  that  particular  is  above  reproach." 
His  conclusion  was  in  these  words  : — "  Louis   mounted 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  even  then  he  set 
the  example  of  an  irreproachable  life  ;  he  was  governed 
by  no  weak  or  corrupted  passion  ;  he  was  economical, 
just,  and  severe.     He  proved  himself,  from  the  beginning, 
the  friend  of  his  country.     The  people  desired  the  re- 
moval of  a  destructive  tax  ;  he  removed  it :  they  wished  the 
abolition  of  servitude  ;  he  abohshed  it  in  his  domains  : 
they  prayed  for  a  reform  in  the  criminal  law  ;  he  reformed 
it  :  they  demanded  that  thousands  of  Frenchmen,  whom 
the  rigour  of  our  usages  had  excluded  from  pohtical  rights, 
should  enjoy  them  ;  he  conceded  them  :  they  longed  for 
1  Hist  Pari  liberty  ;  he  gave  it.     He  even  anticipated  their  wishes ; 
xxii. 56,57.  and  yet  it  is  the   same  people  who   now    demand   his 
Lac'  X.  joi  punishment.     I  add  no  more  :  I  pause  before  the  tri- 
352.'"'     '  bunal  of  history  :  remember  that  it  will  judge  your  deci- 
sion, and  that  its  decision  will  be  the  voice  of  ages."^ 
When  the  defence  was  concluded,  the  King  rose  and 
The  King's   spokc  as  follows  '. — "  You  luivc  heard  my  defence  ;  I  will 
Xd"'''"^    uot  recapitulate  it  :  when  addressing  you,  probably  for 
the  last  time,  I  declare  that  my  conscience  has  nothing 
to  reproach  itself  with,  and  that  my  defenders  have  said 
nothing  but  the  truth.     I  have  no  fears  for  the  public 
examination  of  my  conduct ;  but  my  heart  bleeds  at  the 
accusation  brought  against  me,  of  having  been  the  cause 
of  the  misfortunes  of  my  people,  and,  most  of  all,  of  hav- 
ing shed  their  blood  on  the  10th  of  August.     The  multi- 
plied proofs  I  have  given,  in  every  period  of  my  reign,  of 
xxii.  57,  5b!  mj  love  for  my  people,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
Th!'iit  353'.  conducted  myself  towards  them,  might,  I  had  hoped,  have 
saved  me  from  so  cruel  an  imputation."^     Having  said 
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these  words,  he  withdrew  with  his  defenders.     He  em-    chap. 
braced  de  Seze,  and  exclaimed  in  a  transport  of  gratitude      ^^^^' 


-"  This  is  true  eloquence  :  I  am  now  at  ease  :  I  shall      ^792. 
have  an  honoured  memory  :  the  French  will  regret  mj 
death." 

A  stormy  discussion  immediately  arose  in  the  Assembly. 
Lanjuinais  had  the  boldness  to  demand  a  revocation  of  Debate 'on 
the  decree  by  which  the  King  had  been  brought  to  the  JSon^"''''"''" 
bar  of  the  Convention.     "  If  you  insist  on  being  judges," 
he  concluded,  "  cease  to  be  accusers.     My  blood  boils  at 
the  thought  of  seeing  in    the  judgment-seat  men  who 
oj)enly   conspired   against   the    throne    on  the    10th    of 
August,  and  who  have  in  such  ferocious  terms  anticipated 
the  judgment  without  hearing  the  defence."     The  most 
violent   agitation  followed  these  words.     "  He  accuses," 
exclaimed  the  Jacobins,  "the  10th  August  in  the  midst  of 
the  Convention,  which  owes  its  existence  to  that  revolt ! 
He  wishes  to  save  the  tyrant  ;  to-morrow  he  will  deliver 
us  up  to  his  vengeance.     To  the  Abbaye  with  the  per- 
jured deputy  !     Let  the  friends  of  the  tyrant  perish  with 
him."     The  Girondists  felt  the  force  of  this  reply.     They 
did  not  venture  to  call  in  question  an  event  which  had 
established    the    Republic,   and    could   not  be  arraigned 
without  consigning  their  power  to  the  dust,  themselves  to 
the  scaffold.     Duhesme  exclaimed,  from  the  benches  of  the 
Mountain — "  I  demand  that  he  be  instantly  judged  :   all 
the  forms  have  been  gone  through  :  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  print  his  defence  after  his  execution."     A  vehement  ^j^^'^\ 
debate,  interrupted  constantly  with  cries  of  fury,  took  place,  J/f^t'^p^;.! 
which  was  at  length  appeased  by  a  proposal  of  Couthon  xxii.Gi,^8i. 
to  discuss  the  proposition  made  of  an  appeal  to  the  people,  rii/iii!  355'. 
This  discussion  took  place,  and  lasted  twenty  days.^ 

St  Just  was  the  most  powerful  dcclaimcr  against  the 
sovereign.     "  Posterity,"  he  said,  "  will  bless  your  work  :  st  JustV 
every  generous  heart  throughout  the  world  will  respect  a^ih^t  au 
your  courage.     What  people  has  ever  made  such  sacriiices  'the  ^'ople. 
for  Hbcrty  'f     What  people  has  been  so  often  betrayed  ? 
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CHAP,    ^yhat  so  slow  in  Tcngeance  '?     Is  it  before  the  prince  that 
^  ^^''      we  must  justify  our  proceedings,  and  is  that  prince  to  be 


179-2.  inviolable  ^  The  system  of  the  King  was  apparent  gentle- 
ness and  goodness  :  cA'crj  where  he  identified  himself  with 
his  country,  and  sought  to  fix  on  himself  the  affections 
which  should  be  centred  on  her.  He  sapped  the  laws  by 
the  refinement  of  his  conduct — by  the  interest  which  un- 
fortunate yirtue  inspires.  Louis  was  truly  a  tyrant,  and 
a  perfidious  and  deceitful  one.  He  convoked  the  States- 
general  ;  but  it  was  only  to  humble  the  noblesse,  and 
reign  absolute  through  their  divisions.  On  the  14th 
July,  and  the  5th  October,  he  had  secretly  provided  the 
means  of  resistance  ;  but  when  the  national  energy  had 
shattered  them  in  pieces,  he  made  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  testified  a  hypocritical  joy  for  the  victory  of  the 
people.  Since  that  time,  being  no  longer  able  to  employ 
force,  he  has  never  ceased  to  strive  to  corrupt  the  friends 
of  the  people  ;  he  employed  the  most  perfidious  dissimu- 
lation before  the  10th  August,  and  now  assumes  a  feigned 
gentleness  to  disarm  your  resentment.  He  then  fiUed 
the  palace  with  soldiers  and  assassins,  and  came  to  the 
Asseml)ly  with  peace  and  conciliation  on  his  lips.  It  is 
in  vain  to  talk  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  :  it  would  be 
an  appeal  only  to  anarchy.  The  Revolution  does  not  in 
reality  commence  till  the  tyrant  is  no  more.  The  French 
long  loved  the  King  who  was  preparing  their  slavery  ;  he 
1  Hist  Pari,  lias  siucc  slaiu  those  who  held  him  foremost  in  their  affec- 

xxii.  82, 83.  ,  .11  ^      •  i^      T         T7-  •  • 

Lac.  X.  215,  tions.      The  people  will  no  more  revolt  it  the  King  is 
ui.  356.      just,  than  the  sea  will  rise  if  it  is  not  agitated  by  the 
wiiids.'"^ 

Robespierre  said — "  There  are  sacred  forms,  unknown 
Speech'of  to  the  bar  ;  there  are  indestructible  principles,  superior 
pierrc.  to  tho  comiBon  maxims,  concentrated  by  habit,  or  con- 
firmed by  prejudice.  The  true  condemnation  of  a  sove- 
reign is  to  be  found  in  the  spontaneous  insurrection  of  a 
people  driven  to  desperation  by  his  oppression  ;  it  is  the 
most  sm"e  and  the  most  equitable  of  all  judgments.     Louis 
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was  condemned  long  before  the  decree  which  called  him    chap. 
to  jour  bar.     The  last  and  greatest  proof  which  freemen      ^"^' 
can  give  of  their  love  to  their  country,  is  to  sacrifice  to  it      i'^-- 
the  first  movements  of  returning  sensibility.     The  human- 
ity which  trembles  in  presence  of  the  accused,  the  clemency 
which  compounds  with  tyranny,  is  the  worst  kind  of  op- 
pression.    What  motive  can  there  be  for  delay  1     The 
defence  of  the  accused  has  terminated — why  shoidd  we 
not  give  judgment  1     Do  you  doubt  of  his  guilt '?     If  so, 
you  doubt  of  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection  :  you  throw 
an  imputation  on  the  whole   Revolution  :  you  transfer 
the  accusation  of  the  King  into  an  indictment  against  the 
whole  French  nation.     It  is  a  mere  pretext  to  talk  of  an 
appeal  to  the  people.     Have  the  people  heard  the  evi- 
dence 1     Are    they   qualified    to  give  judgment  1     The 
people  have  energy,   they  have  courage  ;  but  they  are 
often  the  dupe  of  scoundrels  :  they  strike  down  tyrants  ; 
but  they  often  yield  to  hypocrites.     The  majority  of  the 
nation  ! — Why,  virtue  has  ever  been  in  a  minority  on  the 
eartli.     But  for  that  would  it  have  been  peopled  by  tyrants 
and  slaves  1     Hampden  and  Sidney  were  in  the  minority, 
for  they  expired  on  the  scafi'old  :  Cato  was  in  the  mino- 
rity, for  he  tore  out  his  entrails  :  Socrates  was  in  the 
minority,  for  he  swallowed  poison.     The  motion  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  an  appeal  to  the  people,  is  nothing  ^  Hist.  Pari. 
but  an  eifort  to  arrest  the  cause  of  justice,  and  instead  of  io5.'  Mo'm- 
the    solemn  judgment    of  the   national   representatives,  2971792!' 
induce  the  distractions  and  horrors  of  a  civil  war."i 

Vergniaud  replied  in  a  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence. 
A  profound  silence  prevailed  when  he  arose  ;  the  members  Vergniaud's 
listened  with  breathless  anxiety  to  the  first  orator  of'^^'^'" 
France,  pleading  the  cause  of  its  first  subject.  "  We  are 
accused  of  provoking  a  civil  war  ;  the  accusation  is  false. 
But  what  do  they  desire,  who  incessantly  preach  up  as- 
sassination against  the  partisans  of  tyranny,  and  apply 
that  name  to  all  those  who  thwart  tlieir  ambitious  pro- 
jects ;  who  invoke  poniards  against  the  representatives  of 
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CHAP,    the  people  ;  who  are  never  satisfied,  unless  the  minority 
of  tlie  legislature   rules   the   majority,   and    enforces  its 


179-'.  arguments  by  the  aid  of  insurrections  ?  They  are  the 
real  promoters  of  civil  war,  who  thunder  forth  these 
principles  in  all  the  public  places,  and  pervert  the  people, 
by  stigmatising  justice  with  the  name  of  pusillanimity, 
humanity  with  that  of  conspiracy.  Who  has  not  heard 
in  the  streets  the  exclamations  of  the  rabble,  who  ascribe 
every  calamity  to  the  influence  of  the  sovereign  1  If 
bread  is  dear,  tlie  cause  is  in  the  Temple  ;  if  money  is 
scarce,  if  the  armies  are  ill-]3aid,  the  cause  is  in  the 
Temple  ;  if  we  are  daily  obliged  to  witness  misery  in  the 
streets,  the  cause  is  in  the  Temple.  Who  will  assure 
me,  that  those  men  who  are  so  ready  in  exciting  such 
complaints,  will  not  hereafter  direct  them  against  the 
Convention  '(  and  those  who  assert  that  the  tyranny  of 
the  legislature  had  succeeded  to  that  of  the  throne,  and 
that  a  new  10th  of  August  is  necessary  to  extinguish  it  ; 
that  a  defender  is  required  for  the  Republic,  and  that 
one  chief  alone  can  save  it — who  will  assure  me  that  these 
same  men  will  not  exclaim,  after  the  death  of  Louis,  with 
still  greater  violence  than  before.  If  bread  is  dear,  the 
cause  is  in  the  Convention ;  if  money  is  scarce,  if  our 
armies  are  ill-provisioned,  the  cause  is  in  the  Convention  ; 
if  the  machine  of  government  is  overcharged,  the  cause  is 
in  the  Convention  ;  if  the  calamities  of  war  have  been 
increased  by  the  accession  of  England  and  Spain  to  the 
league  of  our  enemies,  the  cause  is  in  the  Convention, 
which  provoked  their  hostility  by  the  condemnation  of 
Louis "?  Who  will  assure  me,  that  among  the  assassins 
xxiihi^'  <^f  September  2d,  there  will  not  be  found  what  you  now 
te^iDec.""  call  a  defende?^  but  who,  in  reality,  will  prove  a  dictator, 
Lac.^x!*l3i,  y^^  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  victims  ;  and  if  so,  to 
v^m^rz  what  unheard-of  calamities  will  Paris  be  subjected  ?  Who 
Mig  i  '238.  will  inhabit  a  city  tenanted  only  by  desolation  and  death  1 

Toul.  111.  All  1-1  •  -^       '' 

178.  And  when  the  nidustrious  citizens  shall  be  reduced  to  beg- 

gary, who  will  then  reheve  their  wants  ?^  who  will  succour 
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their  famishing  children  ?  I  foresee  thethrilHng  reply  which     chap. 

will  meet  them  : — '  Go  to  the  quarries,  and  snatch  from  1_ 

the  earth  the  bleeding  remains  of  the  victims  we  have  ^793. 
murdered.  You  have  asked  for  blood  in  the  days  of 
your  power  :  here  are  blood  and  corpses  ;  we  have  no 
other  food  now  to  offer  you.'  You  shudder  at  the 
thought :  oh  !  then  unite  your  efforts  with  mine  to  avert 
so  deplorable  a  catastrophe." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  the  Assembly  unani- 
mously pronounced  that  Louis  was  guilty."'-'     The  appeal  Louis  is 
to  the  people  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  423  to  281.    contra'^to' 

the  secret 
opinion  of 
"  Falsa  e  I'accusa ;  ognun  lo  sa;  ma  ognuuo  the  ^reat 

Per  se  tremaute,  tacendo  l"aflrerma."t  majority  of 

the  Asseni- 

The  question  remained,  what  punishment  should  be  \t^-^^-' 
inflicted  on  the  accused  1  The  vote  lasted  forty  hours. 
During  its  continuance,  Paris  was  in  the  last  degree  of 
agitation  ;  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  re-echoed  with  cries 
for  his  death  ;  the  avenues  of  the  Convention  were  choked 
with  a  furious  multitude,  menacing  alike  his  supporters 
and  the  neutral  party.  Deputations  innumerable  from 
the  sections,  from  the  national  guard,  from  the  munici- 
pality, from  the  citizens,  succeeded  each  other  at  the  bar 
of  the  Assembly.  The  sittings  of  the  Jacobin  Club  were 
permanent ;  night  and  day  menacing  speeches  were 
poured  forth  in  that  awful  den  of  guilt.  Every  effort  that 
vehemence,  faction,  revenge,  and  terror  combined  could 
make,  was  incessantly  put  in  practice  to  secure  his  con- 
demnation. As  the  termination  of  the  vote  drew  near, 
the  tumult  increased ;  a  dense  crowd  in  every  direction 
surrounded  the  hall  of  the  Convention  ;  the  most  breath- 

*  Eight  metnbere  were  absent  from  bad  health  ;  tlurty-seven  declared  Louis 
guilty,  but  voted  only  for  precautionary  measures;  683  declared  him  guilty. 
Not  one  Frenchman  deemed  it  safe  to  assert  the  truth,  that  the  illustrious 
accused  was  entirely  innocent. — See  Thiers,  iii.  377. 

t  "  The  accusation  is  false :  all  know  it ;  but  all, 
Tremblhig  fur  themselves,  by  silence  affirm  it." 

Alfieri,  FiUqjO. 
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CHAP,    less  anxiety  pervaded  the  Assembly  ;  and  at  length  the 

L_  President,    Vei'guiaud,    announced   the   result    in  these 

1793.     words  : — "  Citizens,  I  announce  the  result  of  the  vote  : 

when  justice   has  spoken,  humanity  should   resume  its 

place  :  there  are  721  rotes  ;  a  majority  of  t^yenty-six  have 

voted  for  death.     In  the    name  of  the    Convention,   I 

declare  that  the  punishment  of  Louis  Capet  is  Death,""" 

He  was  the    first  of  the    Girondists   who   was   called 

on    to    Yote :     and    it    was    well    known    they    would 

i^Mig.i.238,  all  follow  his  example.      Indescribable,  in  consequence, 

380^385'.  '  was  the    sensation    in  the  Assembly  and   capital  when 

240.  Hrst. '  he  voted   for   death.      Every   one    felt    that    the    base- 

206!"2^7'.      ^^ss  of  tl^is  P^J'ty  had  brought  their   sovereign   to   the 

jan^'is"^'     scaffold.      "  Now,    boast    of   your    orators,"    whispered 

Lam.  Hist.    Dantou  to  Brissot,  when  the  vote  was  given  :  "  sublime 

des  Ctii.  v.  ^ 

69.  words,   dastardly   deeds.      What  can  you  make  of  such 

men  ?  speak  no  more  of  them  ;   their  party  is  gone."^ 
But  for  the  defection  of  the  Girondists  the  King's  life 

91.  .  ^ 

The  defec-    would  liavc  bccu  saved.     Forty-six  of  their  party,  besides 

Girondists    Yerguiaud,  voted  conditionally  or  unconditionally  for  his 

^^seofthis.  death.     They  were  anxious  to  save  the  King ;  but  the- 

democratic  fury  of  the  times  rendered  no  mode  of  doing 

so  practicable  in  their  opinion  but  by  the  appeal  to  the 

people,     ^^ergniaud  spent  the  whole  night  after  the  fatal 

result    in    tears.       Almost    all    of    them    subsequently 

perished  on    the   scaffold    they   had  prepared  for   their 

sovereign.     The  Duke  of  Orleans,  when  called  on  to  give 

his  vote,  walked  with  a  faltering  step,  and  a  face  paler 

than  death  itself,  to  the  appointed  place,  and  there  read 

a  Bert  de     ^^^^^e  words  I — "  Exclusivcly  governed  by  my  duty,  and 

Moll.  X.  1,9.  convinced  that    aU  those  who  have  resisted   the  sove- 

Pref.  Hist. 

deiaConv.  rciguty  of  thc   people  deserve  death — my  vote   is  for 

x!24i.      '  death. "2      Important  as  the  accession  of  the  first  prince 

of  the  blood  was  to  the  bloodthirsty  faction,  his  conduct 

*  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  this  statement  of  the  number  was 
incorrect:  and  that  the  real  majority  which  condemned  Louis  to  death  was 
only^fe. 
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in  this  instance  was  too  obviously  selfish  and  atrocious    chap. 

•         •  •  •  V  T I T 

not  to  excite  a  general  feeling  of  indignation  :  the  agita-  L. 

tion  of  the  Assembly  became  extreme  :  it  seemed  as  if      i793. 
by  this  single  Yote  the  fate  of  the  monarch  was  irrevo- 
cably sealed. 

When  the  counsel  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  were       ^.^ 
called  in  to  hear  the  sentence,  their  tears  for  some  time  sentence  of 
choked  their  utterance.      Malesherbes  strove  in  vain  to  nouncLd!'™ 
speak  ;  deSeze  at  length  read  a  protest,  in  which  the 
King   solemnly  declared  his  innocence ;    and    Tronchet 
earnestly  entreated  the  revocation  of  a  decree  passed  by 
so  slender  a  majority.      "  The  laws,"  it  was  said,  "  are 
passed  by  a  simple  majority." — "  Yes,"  it  was  replied, 
"  but  the   laws  may  be  repealed  :   but  who   shall  recaR 
human  life  ?"     As  a  last  resource,  the  Girondists  pro- 
posed a  delay  for  a  limited  time  ;  but  here,  too,  their 
fatal  divisions  gave  the   victory  to  their  enemies,  and 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  by  a  majority  of  510 
to  269.     This  decisive  step  produced  the  utmost  emotion 
in  Paris.     All  the  members  of  the  Cote  Droit,  all  the 
avowed  or  secret  royalists,  were  in  consternation  ;   the 
Jacobins  could  hardly  believe  that  so  great  a  victory  had 
been  gained,  as  the  condemnation  of  a  king  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  over  whom,  a  few  years  before,  he  was  an 
absolute  monarch.      They  redoubled  their  activity — put 
all  their  forces  on  foot — kept  up  an  incessant  agitation — 
thundered  night  and  day  at  their  infernal  hall,  and  at  i  Joum.  des 
the  Cordeliers — and   earnestly  besought  all  their  adhe-  An.  i9''2o. 
rents  to  be  vigilant  for  the  next  two  days,  and  secure  the  Sih.  269^ 
fruits  of  so  great  a  triumph.      This  audacity  had  the  2moi?^' 
usual  effect  which  force  energetically  applied  produces  on  ^f\fl^Q^ 
the  masses  of  men  ;  it  paralysed  and  put  to  silence  the  3.%.  Mig.  i! 
greater  number,  and  excited  the  most  profound  indigna-  x.  243. 
tion  in  a  few  resolute  minds. 

Louis  was  fully  prepared  for  his  fate.  During  the 
calling  of  the  vote,  he  asked  M.  de  Malesherbes,  "  Have 
you  not  met,  near  the  Temple,  the  White  Lady  V — 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 

1793. 

93. 
Dignified 
conduct  of 
Louis. 


"  What  do  jou  mean  V  replied  lie. — "  Do  jou  not  know," 
resumed  the  King  with  a  smile,  "  that  when  a  prince  of 
our  house  is  about  to  die,  a  female,  dressed  in  white,  is 
seen  wandering  round  the  palace  I  My  friends,"  added 
he  to  his  defenders,  "  I  am  about  to  depart  before  you  to 
the  land  of  the  just  ;  we  shall  there  be  reunited ;  and 
even  this  world  will  bless  your  virtues."  His  only  appre- 
hension was  for  his  family — "  I  have  no  hope,  and  wish 
for  none  :  I  should  be  distressed  if  there  was  a  dis- 
tm-bance  on  my  account ;  it  would  cause  new  victims  to 
perish.  I  shudder  to  think  in  what  a  situation  I  leave 
my  children  :  it  is  by  prayer  alone  that  I  can  prepare 
my  mind  for  my  last  interview  with  them.  And  my 
faithful  servants  who  have  not  abandoned  me,  and  have 
no  means  of  subsistence  but  what  I  gave  them !  And 
the  poor  people,  they  will  be  delivered  over  to  anarchy  : 
crimes  will  succeed  crimes  :  long  dissensions  will  tear 
unhappy  France !  0  my  God !  was  this  the  result  to 
which  I  looked  for  all  my  sacrifices  1  Was  it  for  this 
that  I  strove  on  every  occasion  for  the  happiness  of  the 
French  V  These  were  the  only  desponding  expressions 
which  escaped  him  dm'ing  this  period  of  his  captivity. 
When  M.  de  Malesherbes  came  to  the  prison  to  announce 
the  result  of  the  vote,  he  found  Louis  alone,  with  his 
forehead  resting  on  his  hands,  and  absorbed  in  a  deep 
reverie.  Without  inquiring  concerning  his  fate,  or  even 
looking  at  his  friend,  he  said — "  For  two  hours  I  have 
been  revolving  in  my  memory,  whether,  during  my  whole 
reign,  I  have  voluntarily  given  any  cause  of  complaint  to 
my  subjects  ;  with  perfect  sincerity  I  can  declare,  when 
about  to  appear  before  the  throne  of  God,  that  I  deserve 
1  Bert  <ie  ^^  rcproacli  at  their  hands,  and  that  I  have  never  formed 
Moll.  X. 400',  a  wish  but  for  their  happiness."  The  old  man  encouraged 
158^  159. ''  a  hope  that  the  sentence  might  be  revoked  :  he  shook  his 
Mig."!;  210;  head,  and  only  entreated  his  friend  not  to  leave  him  in 
"^^'  his  last  moments.^  But  he  M^as  denied  this  consolation 
by  the  cruelty  of  the  municipality  :  Malesherbes  repeat- 


Lac, 
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ecllj  applied  at  the  gate,  but  never  again  obtained  admit-    chap. 
tance.      The  King  then  desired  Clerj  to  bring  him  the 


VIII. 


vohime  of  Hume's  history  which  contained  the  narrative      ^793. 
of  the  death  of  Charles  I. ;  he  read  it  sedulously  for  the 
few  days  which  intervened  before  his  execution.     During 
the  five  preceding  months,  he  had  perused  two  hundred 
and  fifty  volumes. 

At  length  on  the  20th  January,  Santerre  appeared, 
with  a  deputation  from  the  municipality,  and  read  the  Santerre 
sentence  of  death.  The  King  received  it  with  unshaken  the  sentence, 
firmness,  and  demanded  a  respite  of  three  days  to  pre-  fntervTew^ 
pare  for  heaven  ;  to  be  allowed  an  interview  w^ith  his  J^^^^.^ 
family,  and  to  obtain  the  consolation  of  a  confessor. 
The  two  last  demands  alone  were  conceded  by  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  execution  was  fixed  for  the  following 
morning  at  ten  o'clock.  He  then  resumed  his  tranquil 
air,  and  dined  as  usual.  The  officers  who  guarded  him 
had  removed  the  knives.  "  Did  they  suppose  me,"  said 
he,  "  base  enough  to  kill  myself  ?  I  am  innocent,  and  can 
die  without  apprehension."  The  last  interview  with  his 
family  presented  the  most  heart-rending  scene.  "  At 
half-past  eight,"  says  Clery,  "  the  door  of  his  apartment 
opened,  and  the  Queen  appeared,  leading  by  the  hand 
the  Princess-Royal  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ;  they  all 
rushed  into  the  arms  of  the  King.  A  profound  silence 
ensued  for  some  minutes,  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  the 
afflicted  family.  The  King  sat  down,  the  Queen  on  his 
left,  the  Princess-Royal  on  his  right,  Madame  Elizabeth 
in  front,  and  the  young  Dauphin  between  his  knees. 
This  terrible  scene  lasted  nearly  two  hours  ;  the  tears 
and  lamentations  of  the  royal  family,  frequently  inter- 
rupting the  words  of  the  King,  sufficiently  evinced  that 
he  had  himself  communicated  the  intelligence  of  his  con- 
demnation. At  length,  at  a  quarter-past  ten,  Louis  rose ; 
the  royal  parents  gave  each  of  them  their  blessing  to  the 
Dauphin,  while  the  Princess  still  held  the  King  embraced 
round  the  waist.      As  he   approached  the  door,   they 


communion. 
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c'TiAP.    uttered  tlie  most  piercing  shrieks.     '  I  assure  you  I  will 

1_  see  you  again  in  the  morning/  said  he,  '  at  eight  o'clock.' 

1793.      (  Why  not  at  seven  V  exclaimed  they  all  at  once.     '  Well, 
lS^^-^7'Uf-  then,  at  seven,'  answered  the  King.      '  Adieu,  adieu ! '  he 

Th.  111.  01*4.  '  '  O  ' 

^^^T,  ^     pronounced  these    words  with    so   mournful    an   accent, 

"worth  s  Dcr- 

niers  Mo-  that  tlic  lamcntatious  redoubled,  and  the  Princess- Royal 
Louis  XVI.  fainted  at  his  feet.  At  length,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to 
X.  246, 248."  so  trying  a  scene,  the  King  embraced  them  all  in  the 
tenderest  manner,  and  tore  himself  from  their  arms."^ 
The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  with  the  con- 
Hisiast  fessor,  the  Abbe  Edgeworth,  who,  with  heroic  devotion, 
discharged  the  perilous  duty  of  attending  the  last 
moments  of  his  sovereign.  He  was  brought  to  the 
Temple  in  the  carriage  of  M.  Garat,  who,  in  that  privacy, 
disclosed  to  the  minister  of  religion  his  secret  admiration 
for  the  illustrious  accused — "  Great  God  !"  said  he,  "with 
what  a  mission  am  I  charged  !  What  a  man  is  the  King  ! 
wdiat  resignation  !  what  courage  !  No  ;  unassisted  nature 
could  not  give  such  strength  ;  there  is  something  super- 
human in  it."  Nothing  further  was  said  till  tliey  arrived 
at  the  gate  of  the  Temple  ;  their  hearts  were  too  full  for 
utterance.  The  King  shed  tears  when  the  confessor 
entered.  "  Pardon,"  said  he,  "  a  moment  of  w^eakness  ; 
I  have  lived  so  long  surrounded  by  my  enemies,  that 
habit  has  hardened  my  heart.  I  thought  I  could  never 
weep  again  ;  but  the  sight  of  a  faithful  friend  revives  the 
sensibility,  which  I  thought  had  been  for  ever  extin- 
guished. Ah !  why  should  I  love  so,  and  be  so 
beloved  ?  What  a  heart-rending  interview  I  have  had  ; 
but  let  us  forget  all  but  the  great  object  of  salvation  :  on 
that  let  us  concentrate  all  our  thoughts ! "  Clery  then 
brought  in  supper  ;  the  King  hesitated  a  moment,  but  on 
reflection  sat  down  for  five  minutes,  and  eat  with  com- 
posure. At  twelve  he  went  to  bed,  and  slept  peaceably 
till  five.  He  then  gave  his  last  instructions  to  Clery,  and 
put  into  his  hands  the  only  property  which  he  had  still 
at  his  disposal,  a  ring,  a  seal,  and  a  lock  of  hair.     "  Give 
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this  ring  to  the  Queen,"  said  he,  "  and  tell  her  with  what    chap. 
regret  I  leave  her ;  give  her  also  the  locket  containing      ^"^- 
the  hair  of  my  cliildren  ;  give  this  seal  to  the  Dauphin  ;      1793. 
and  tell  them  all  what  I  suffer  at  dying  without  receiving 
their  last  embraces  ;  but  I  wish  to  spare  them  the  pain 
of  so  cruel  a  separation."     He  asked  for  scissors  to  cut 
off  his  hair  with  his  own  hands,  to  avoid  that  humiliating 
operation  being  performed  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioners ;  but  the  officers  refused  his  request.      He  then 
received  the  sacrament  from  his  confessor,  at  a  little  altar 
prepared  by  Clery,  in  his  chamber,  and  heard  the  last  iJl^'^^J*^'' 
service  for  the  dying  at  the  time  when  the  rolling  of  the  •»•  395, 397. 
drums,  and  the  agitation  in  the  streets,  announced  the  FeJ^irJis. 
preparations  for  his  execution. ^ 

At  nine  o'clock,  Santerre  presented  himself  in  the 
Temple.  "You  come  to  seek  me,"  said  the  King  ;  His  reLvai 
I' allow  me  a  minute."  He  went  into  his  closet,  and  ofexLt" 
immediately  came  out  with  his  last  Testament  in  his  *'°''- 
hand.  "  I  pray  you,"  said  he,  "  to  give  this  packet  to 
the  Queen,  my  wife."  "  That  is  no  concern  of  mine," 
replied  the  worthy  representative  of  the  municipality  ; 
"  I  am  here  only  to  conduct  you  to  the  scaffold."  The 
King  then  asked  another  member  of  the  commune  to  take 
charge  of  the  document,  and  said  to  Santerre,  "  let  us  set 
off."  The  municipality  next  day  published  the  Testa- 
ment, "  as  a  proof  of  the  fanaticism  and  crimes  of  the 
King:"  without  intending  it,  they  thereby  raised  the 
noblest  monument  to  his  memory."  In  passino-  throuo-h 
the  court  of  the  Temple,  Louis  cast  a  last  look  to  the 
tower  which  contained  all  that  was  dear  to  him  in  tlie 
world  ;  and  immediately  summoning  up  his  courao-e 
seated  himself  calmly  in  the  carriage  beside  his  confessor, 
with  two  gendarmes  on  the  opposite  side.  Durino-  the 
passage  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  occupied  two 
hours,  he  never  ceased  reciting  the  Psalms  which  were 
pointed  out  by  the  venerable  priest.     Even  the  soldiers 

*  See  Note  A,  Appendix,  Chap.  viii. 
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CHAP,    were   astonished   at    his    composure.      An   attempt    at 
rescue,  made  by  a  few  galhmt  royalists  near  the  Port 


1793.  St  Martin,  failed  from  the  maojnitude  of  the  military 
Moi"x.42fi,  force,  and  the  want  of  general  support.  The  streets 
x^254.^AH"cr.  ""'sre  filled  with  an  immense  crowd,  who  beheld  in  silent 
iiK  398  ^^'  c^ismaj  the  mournful  procession  :  a  large  body  of  troops 
^r,!''^'',?^'  surrounded  the  carriage  :  a  double  file  of  soldiers   and 

194.     Edge-  "^ 

Avorth,2i8,  national    guards,   and   a   formidable    array   of  cannon, 
rendered  hopeless  any  attempt  at  rescue.^ 

AVhen  the  procession  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution, 
Executiou  between  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs 
Jan.  21.'°^'  Elysees,  near  the  centre  of  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  the 
carriage  stopped,  and  he  whispered  to  jNl.  Edgeworth — 
"This  is  the  place,  is  it  not  V'  The  Place  was  lined 
with  cannon,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  heads 
extended  as  far  as  tlie  eye  could  reach.  He  then 
descended  from  the  carriage,  and  undressed  himself  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  executioners,  but  testified  momentary 
indignation  when  they  began  to  bind  his  hands.  "  No  ! " 
said  he,  "  I  will  neyer  submit  to  that !  Do  what  you  are 
ordered ;  but  do  not  think  of  that."  The  executioners 
called  for  aid,  and  the  King  looked  to  the  Abbe  Edge- 
worth,  who  exclaimed,  with  almost  inspired  felicity — 
"  Submit  to  that  outrage  as  the  last  resemblance  to  the 
Saviour,  wlio  is  about  to  recompense  your  sufferings  !" 
"  Nothing,"  said  the  King,  "  but  such  an  example  would 
make  me  submit  to  such  an  afii'ont.  Now,  do  as  you 
please,  I  will  drink  the  cup  to  the  dregs  !"  At  these 
words  he  resigned  himself,  and  walked  to  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold.  He  there  received  the  sublime  benediction  from 
his  confessor — "  Son  of  St  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven !" 
No  sooner  had  he  mounted,  than,  advancing  with  a  firm 
step  to  the  front  of  the  scaffold,'"    with  one  look  he 

*  "  Souvent  avant  le  coup  qui  doit  iious  accablcr. 
La  nuit  qui  I'enveloppe  a  de  quoi  uous  troubler, 
L'obscur  pressentiment  d'une  injuste  disgrace 
Combat  avec  effroi  sa  confuse  menace ; 
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imposed  silence  on  twenty  di'ummers,   placed  there  to    chap. 

prevent  his  being  heard,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice — "  I  1_ 

die  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to    my  charge ;    I      '793. 
pardon  the  authors  of  my  death,  and  pray  God  that  my 
blood  may  never  fall  upon  France.     And  you,  unhappy 
people" At    these    words    Beaufranchet,    Count   of  i  Edee- 

.  .1  ■worth  2"^"^ 

Ozat,  a  natural  son  of  Louis  XV.,  the  chief  of  the  staff,  2-25, 2277' 
by  orders  of  Santerre,  commanded  the  drums  to  beat;  34o/"Lacf' 
the  executioners  seized  the  King,  and  the  descending  axe  ^^~^]\^ 
terminated  his  existence.      One  of  the  assistants  seized  ^\''}^\'i- 

4-0,  429. 

the  head,  and  waved  it  in  the  air  ;  the  blood  fell  on  the  Lam.  Hist. 
confessor,  who  was  still  on  his  knees  beside  the  lifeless  113. 


f)8. 


body  of  his  sovereign.^ 

The  body  of  Louis  was,  immediately  after  the  execu- 
tion, removed  into  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the  Madeleine,  inteimentof 
at  the  end  of  the  Boulevard  Italienne,  where  it  was  the  Made-" 
placed  in  a  grave  of  six  feet  square,  with  its  back  against  ^*'"'^* 
the  wall  of  the  Rue  d'Anjou.  Large  quantities  of  quick- 
lime were  immediately  thrown  into  the  grave,  which 
occasioned  so  rapid  a  decomposition,  that  when  his 
remains  w^ere  sought  after  in  1815,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  conveyed  to  the  royal  mausoleum  in  St  Denis,  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  any  part  could  be  recovered. 
Near  the  place  where  he  was  interred.  Napoleon  com- 
menced the  splendid  Temple  of  Glory,  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  professedly  as  a  memorial  of  the  Grand  Anny,  but 
with  the  secret  design  of  converting  it  into  a  monument 
to  the  victims  of  the  Revolution,  which  he  did  not  intend 
to  reveal  for  many  years,  and  till  monarchical  feelings 
were  to  a  certain  degree  restored.  The  exact  spot  was 
afterwards  marked  by  a  little  temple  of  elegant  propor- 

Mais  quand  ce  coup  tombe  vient  d'epuiscr  le  sort 
Jusqu'a  n'en  pouvoir  craindre  un  plus  barbare  effort, 
Ce  trouble  se  dissipe,  et  cette  ^me  iunoconte, 
Qui  brave  iuipunement  la  fortune  inipuissante, 
Regarde  avec  dedaiu  ce  qu'ellc  a  coiabattu, 
Et  sc  rend  tout  cntiei-e  ii  toute  sa  vertu." 

CuiiNEiLLE,  (Edipe,  Act  V.  Scene  9. 
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CHAP,    tions,  wliicli  still  attests  the  liumble  grave.     In  tills,  as 
vni       •  • 
111  so  many  other  great  designs,  lie   was   interrupted  by 

1793.  the  calamities  which  occasioned  his  fall,  and  the  superb 
edifice  was  completed  by  the  Bourbons,  and  now  forms 
the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
many  beautiful  structures  in  Paris,  The  King  suffered 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  but  rather 
nearer  the  buildings  on  the  northern  side,  on  the  same 
ground  where  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  so 
many  other  of  the  noble  victims  of  the  Revolution 
perished  ;  where  Robespierre  and  Danton,  and  nearly  all 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  his  destruction,  were  after- 
wards executed  ;  and  where  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
the  Allied  sovereigns  took  their  station,  when  their  victo- 
rious armies  entered  Paris  on  the  31st  March  1814. 
The  greatest  of  revolutionary  crimes  was  perpetrated,  the 
greatest  of  revolutionary  punishments  was  consummated, 
on  the  same  spot.  The  history  of  modern  Europe  has 
not  a  scene  fraught  with  equally  interesting  recollections 
to  exhibit.  It  is  now  marked  by  the  colossal  obelisk  of 
blood-red  granite,  which  was  brought  from  Thebes,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  in  1833,  by  the  French  government.  The 
J  ^^   .^     monument,  which  witnessed  the  march  of  Cambyses,  and 

Las  Cases,    survivcd   tlic    couQuests    of   Alexander    and    Csesar,    is 

1. 370, 371.    1      .      1  111  •         1 

Hist,  de  la    destined  to  mark,  to  the  latest  generation,  the  scene  of 

13, 14.  '      the  martjTdom  of  Louis,  and  of  the  final  triumph  of  his 

avengers.^ 

The  character  of  this  monarch  cannot  be  better  given 
99.  .  .  . 

RefieVtions   thau  iu  thc  words  of  the  ablest  of  the  republican  writers 

and  Louis"s'  of  Francc.  "  Louis  inherited  a  revolution  from  his  an- 
cestors :  his  qualities  were  better  fitted  than  those  of 
any  of  his  predecessors  to  have  prevented  or  terminated 
it ;  for  he  was  capable  of  effecting  reform  before  it  broke 
out,  and  of  discharging  the  duties  of  a  constitutional 
throne  under  its  influence.  He  was  perhaps  the  only 
monarch  who  was  subject  to  no  passion,  not  even  that  of 
power,  and  who  united  the  two  qualities  most  essential 


character. 
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to  a  good  king,  fear  of  God  and  love  of  liis  people.     He    chap, 
perished,  the  victim  of  passions  which  he  had  had  no  share      ^^^^' 
in  exciting  ;  of  those  of  his  supporters,  to  which  he  was  a      i793. 
stranger ;  of  the  multitude,  which  he  had  done  nothing  to 
awaken.     Few  kings  have  left  so  venerated  a  memory. 
History  will  inscribe  as  his  epitaph,  that,  with  a  little 
more  force  of  mind,  he  would  have  been  a  perfect  sove- 
reign." ^      The  great    and   touching   qualities,    however,  iMig.i,24i. 
exhibited  by  this  unhappy  monarch  in  his  later   days, 
his  unexampled  sufferings  and  tragic  fate,  must  not  throw 
into  oblivion  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  indecision 
and  weakness  of  his  conduct  on  the  throne  ;  or  make  us 
forget  that  the  calamities,  the  bloodshed,  and  irretrievable 
changes  in  society  produced  by  the  Revolution,  sprang 
from  his  amiable  but  unhappy  and  unconquerable  aversion 
to  resolute  measures.     The  man  in  existence  who  knew 
France  and  the  Revolution  best,  has  left  a  decided  opinion 
on  the  subject.      "  Had  Louis  XVI."  said   Napoleon, 
"  resisted  manfully  ;  had  he  evinced  the  courage,  the  acti- 
vity, the  resolution  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  he  would 
have  triumphed."^    The  emigration  of  the  nobility,  indeed,  '^  Nap.  in 
deprived  him  of  the  principal  stay  of  the  throne  ;  but  it  uf-ka!^^^' 
was  the  known  irresolution  of  his  character  which  was 
one  main  cause  of  that  defection,  by  rendering  the  whole 
class  of  proprietors  desperate,  when  such  a  chief  was  at 
the  head  of  affairs  ;  and  the  prolonged  struggle  in  Lyons 
and  la  Vendee,  proved  what  elements  of  resistance  re- 
mained in  the  nation,  even  after  they  had  withdrawn. 
Among  those  who  voted  for  death  there  were  many, 


100. 


such  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  influenced  by  base  or  selfish  Reflect! 


OllS 


motives  ;  but  the  Girondists,  as  a  body,  did  so,  and  after-  duet  of Te 
wards  struggled  for  an  appeal  to  the  people,  in  the  hope  on'toowa- 
of  saving  his  life.     In  adopting  tliis  timid  course,  they  **'""• 
erred  as  much  in  statesmanlike  wisdom  as  in  moral  virtue. 
Their  conduct  is  thus  stigmatised  by  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  political  ability  whom  modern  Europe  has  pro- 
duced.    "  The  Girondists  and  Jacobins,"  says  Napoleon, 

VOL.  II.  X 
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"  united  in  condemning  the  King  to  death  ;  and  jet  the 
^'"t-     majority  of  the  former  had  voted  for  the  appeal  to  the 
1793.      people,  which  was  intended  to  save  him.     This  forms  the 
inexplicable  part  of  their  conduct.     Had  they  wished  to 
preserve  his  life,  they  had  the  power  to  have  done  so  : 
nothing  more  was  necessary  but  to  have  adjourned  the 
sentence,  or  condemned  him  to  exile  or  transportation  ; 
but  to  condemn  him  to  death,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
endeavour  to  make  his  fate  depend  on  a  popular  vote, 
was  the  height  of  imprudence  and  absurdity  :  it  was,  after 
having  destroyed  the  monarchy,  to  endeavour  to  tear 
France  in  pieces  by  a  civil  war.     It  was  this  ftdse  com- 
bination which   ruined   them.      Vergniaud,  their   main 
pillar,  was  the  very  man  who  pronounced  as  president  the 
sentence  of  death  on   Louis  ;    and  he  did  this  at  the 
moment  when  the  predominance  of  their  party  was  such 
in  the  Assembly,  that  it  required  several  months  of  labour, 
and  more  than  one  popular  insurrection,  to  overturn  it. 
That  party  would  have  ruled  the  Convention,  destroyed 
the  Mountain,  and  governed  France,  if  they  had  at  once 
pursued  a  manly,   straightforw^ard  course.     It  was    the 
refinements   of  metaphysicians   which   occasioned   their 
fall."     It  is  remarkable  that  Napoleon,  in  this  instance, 
notwithstanding  his  great  penetration,  did  not  perceive 
the  real  motive  which  influenced  the  Girondists  in  adopt- 
ing  this   course.     It   was   terror    and  selfishness.      By 
voting  for  the  appeal  to  the  people,  they  took  a  popular 
line,  and  if  they  had  saved  him,  would  have  compromised 
Si,    others ;  in  voting  directly  to  preserve  his  life,  they  would 
'm^m!^'  have  taken  an  unpopular  one,  and  compromised  them- 
selves.^ 

But  there  were  others,  doubtless,  of  a  different  character ; 
FinaUnex-  mauy  grcat  and  good  men,  who  mournfully  inclined  to  the 
?he  deaTh'of  scvcrcr  course,  from  an  opinion  of  its  absolute  necessity 
S:  Revo-  to  anniliilate  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  estabhsh  a  republic 
lutionists.  g^-^  unsettled.  Among  these  must  be  reckoned  Carnot, 
who,  when  called  upon  for  his  opinion,  gave  it  in  these 
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words — "  Deatli !  and  never  did  word  weigh  so  heayily    chap. 

on  mj  heart.'' ^     But  the  fate  of  Louis  affords  a  signal  '— 

proof  that  what  is  unjust  never  is  expedient,  and  that  its  ^^93. 
ultimate  tendency  is  to  injure  the  cause  for  which  it  was  Memoh-s," 
committed.  The  first  effect  may  frequently  answer  the  '*''• 
expectations  of  its  perpetrators ;  the  last  invariably  dis- 
appoints them.  For  a  few  years  the  death  of  the  King, 
by  implicating  so  large  a  body  of  men  in  the  support  of 
the  republic,  was  favourable  to  democracy :  it  ultimately 
led  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  With  what 
eagerness  do  the  royalist  historians  now  recount  the 
scenes  in  the  Temple  1  what  would  the  republican  writers 
give  to  be  able  to  tear  the  record  of  them  from  the 
French  annals  !  It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  actions  of  public  men  will  be  subjects  of  thought  at  a 
future  period — when  interest  is  stifled,  and  passion  is 
silent — when  fear  has  ceased  to  agitate,  and  discord  is  at 
rest ;  but  when  conscience  has  resumed  its  sway  over  the 
human  heart.  Nothing  but  what  is  just,  therefore,  can 
finally  be  expedient,  because  nothing  else  can  secure  the 
permanent  concurrence  of  mankind. 

But  most  of  all,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention 

.     .  .  ,  102. 

upon  the  guilt  of  Louis  is  the  fit  subject  of  meditation,  xheunani- 
That    among   seven   hundred   men  great    difference    of  ^Xy]  con- 
opinion  must  have  existed  on  the  subject  is  quite  certain,  o^pinio^nor 
and  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  division  which  followed,  ofu^^^w''^ 
and  the  narrow  majority  by  which  his  death  was  ulti-  mention. 
mately  voted.     Yet  even  the  friends  of  Louis  were  com- 
pelled to  commence  their  efforts  for   his   salvation  by 
voting  him  guilty.     The  real  grounds  of  his  vindication, 
those  on  which  the  opinion  of  posterity  will  be  founded, 
were  by  common  consent  abandoned.     Upon  a  point  on 
which  history   has    unanimously    decided    one  way,  the 
Convention  unanimously  decided  another.     This  result 
could  hardly  have  taken  place  in  an  ordinary  court  of 
justice,  composed  of  a  few  individuals  whose  situation 
was  permanent,  whose   responsibility  was   fixed,  whose 
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CHAP,    duties  were  restricted  to  tlie  consideration  of  evidence. 
It  ^yas  the  combination  of  political  considerations  which 


1793.      proved    fatal   to   Louis :    terror    at   a   relapse    into    the 
ancient  bondage  to  the  throne  ;  fears  for  the  just  punish- 
ment of  their  innumerable  crimes  ;  dread  of  the  revolu- 
tionary axe,  already  suspended  over  the  country.     Such 
is  the  general  effect  of  blending  the  legislative  and  the 
judicial  functions  ;  of  intrusting  the  life  of  a  man  to  a 
iToui.  iii.    popular  assembly,  in  which  numbers  diminish  the  sense 
Mig'.i. 237.  of  responsibility,  without  increasing  the  power  of  thought; 
i^.  X.  2-20,  ^^^^  ^Y^Q  contagion  of  a  multitude  adds  to  the  force  of 
passion,  without  diminishing  the  influence  of  fear.^ 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  extraordinary  vote  is  a  signal 
It  illustrates  proof  of  tlio  cffects  of  dcuiocratic  institutions,  and  of  the 
ofa'despotic  uttcr  impossibility  of  free  discussion  existing,  or  public 
niajon  y.  j^g|.j^,g  jjeing  douc,  in  a  country  in  which  the  whole 
weight  is  thrown  into  the  popular  scale.  It  is  well  knoM^n 
that  in  America  the  press,  when  united,  is  omnipotent, 
and  can,  at  any  time,  drive  the  most  innocent  person  into 
exile  ;  and  that  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  law, 
though  unexceptionable  between  man  and  man,  are  often 
notoriously  unjust  on  any  popular  question,  from  the 
absence  of  any  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  people. 
The  same  truth  was  experienced,  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  on  the  trial  of  Louis,  That  those  who  were 
inclined  to  save  him  in  the  Convention  were  men  of  the 
greatest  talents,  is  evident  from  their  speeches  ;  that  they 
were  possessed  of  the  noblest  courage,  was  afterwards 
proved  by  their  deaths.  Yet  these  intrepid  men  were 
obliged,  for  his  sake,  to  commence  the  struggle  by  voting 
him  guilty.  To  have  done  otherwise,  would  have  been 
to  have  delivered  him  unsupported  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  ;  to  have  totally  destroyed  their  influence  with 
the  people  ;  to  have  ruined  themselves  without  saving  him. 
So  true  is  it,  that  the  extreme  of  democracy  is  as  fatal  to 
freedom  as  unmitigated  despotism  ;  that  truth  is  as  seldom 
heard  in  the  assemblies  of  the  multitude  as  in  the  halls  of 
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princes  ;  and  that,  without  a  due  equipoise  between  the     chap. 
conflicting  ranks  of  society,  the  baLance  may  be  cast  as      ^  "^' 
far  the  one  way  as  the  other,  and  the  axe  of  the  populace      ^^^^• 
become  as  subversive  of  justice  as  the  bowstring  of  the 
Sultaun. 

But  truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail.  The  reign  of 
injustice  is  not  eternal ;  no  special  interposition  of  Provi-  Reflections 
dence  is  required  to  arrest  it ;  no  avenging  angel  need  of  lou^!^* 
descend  to  terminate  its  wrathful  course.  It  destroys 
itself  by  its  own  violence  :  the  counteracting  force  arises 
from  its  own  iniquity  ;  the  avenging  angel  is  found  in 
the  human  heart.  In  vain  the  malice  of  his  enemies 
subjected  Louis  to  every  indignity  ;  in  vain  the  execu- 
tioners bound  his  arms,  and  the  revolutionary  drums 
stifled  his  voice ;  in  vain  the  edge  of  the  guillotine 
destroyed  his  body,  and  his  remains  were  consigned  to 
unhallowed  ground.  His  spirit  has  triumphed  over  the 
wickedness  of  his  oppressors.  From  his  death  has  begun 
a  reaction  in  favour  of  order  and  religion  throughout 
the  globe.  His  sufferings  have  done  more  for  the  cause 
of  monarchy  than  all  the  vices  of  his  predecessors  had 
undone.  The  corruptions  had  become  such,  that  they 
could  be  expiated,  as  has  been  finely  said,  only  "  by  the 
blood  of  the  just  ascending  to  heaven  by  the  steps  of  the 
scaffold."- 

It  is  by  the  last  emotions  that  the  great  impression  on 
mankind  is  made.  In  this  view  it  was  eminently  favour-  its  unfar- 
able  to  the  interests  of  society  that  the  crisis  of  the  JroS^ 
French  monarchy  arrived  in  the  reign  of  Louis.  It  fell 
not  dui-ing  the  days  of  its  splendour  or  its  wickedness ; 
under  the  haughtiness  of  Louis  XIV.  or  the  infamy  of 
du  Barri.  It  perished  in  the  person  of  a  spotless 
monarch,  who,  most  of  all  his  subjects,  loved  the  people  ; 
whose  life  had  literally  been  spent  in  doing  good  ;  whose 
faihngs,  equally  with  his  virtues,  should  have  protected 
him  from   popular   violence.     Had   he   possessed  more 

*  De  Tocqueville,  Jlistoire  de  Louis  X  V.  ii.  533. 
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CHAP,    darinff,  he  would  bare  been  less  unfortunate  :  bad  be 

1_  strenuously  supported  tbe  cause  of  royalty,  be  would  not 

i''-^2.  iiave  suffered  from  tbe  fury  of  tlie  populace  ;  liad  be  been 
more  prodigal  of  tbe  blood  of  otbers,  be  would  in  all  pro- 
bability bave  saved  bis  own.  But  sucb  warlike  or  ambi- 
tious qualities  could  not  witb  certainty  bave  been  relied 
upon  to  arrest  tbe  Revolution  ;  tbey  would  bave  post- 
poned it  to  anotber  reign,  but  it  migbt,  under  tbe  rule  of 
an  equally  irresolute  prince,  bave  tben  come  under  darker 
auspices,  wben  tbe  cessation  of  tyranny  bad  not  extin- 
guisbed  tbe  real  cause  of  popular  complaint,  and  tbe 
virtues  of  tbe  raonarcb  bad  not  made  unpardonable  tbe 
fury  of  tbe  people.  Tbe  catastrophe  occurred  wben  all 
tbe  generous  feelings  of  our  nature  were  awakened  on  tbe 
suffering  side,  to  a  sovereign  wbo  bad  done  more  for  tbe 
cause  of  freedom  tban  all  tbe  ancestors  of  bis  race  ; 
wbose  forbearance  bad  been  rewarded  by  encroachment ; 
bis  meekness  by  licentiousness ;  bis  aversion  to  violence 
by  the  thirst  for  human  blood.  A  monarch  of  a  more 
energetic  character  migbt  bave  done  more  to  postpone  the 
Revolution  ;  none  could  have  done  so  much  to  prevent 
its  recurrence. 
...  Nor  has  the  martvrdom  of  Louis  been  lost  to  tbe  imme- 

106. 

Anduiti-     diate  interests  of  the  cause  for  Avliicb  he  suffered.     His 

mate  bene-  .  .  .  ,..  n^     • 

ficiai  effects,  rcsignatiou  m  adversity,  charity  m  sulrering,  heroism  m 
death,  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  terrors  of  tbe  repub- 
lican reign,  tbe  glories  of  the  imperial  throne,  liave  passed 
away ;  but  tbe  spotless  termination  of  tbe  monarchy  has 
left  an  impression  on  mankind  which  will  never  be  effaced. 
In  tbe  darkest  niglit  of  tbe  moral  world,  a  flame  has 
appeared  in  tbe  tower  of  the  Temple,  at  fii-st  feeble  and 
struggling  for  existence,  but  wliich  now  burns  with  a 
steady  ray,  and  has  thrown  a  sainted  light  over  the  fall 
of  the  French  monarchy.  Tbe  days,  indeed,  of  super- 
stition are  past :  multitudes  of  pilgi'ims  will  not  tlirong 
to  his  tomb,  and  stone  will  not  be  worn  by  the  knees  of 
bis  worshippers  ;  but  the  days  of  admiration  for  departed 
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excellence  will  iicyer  be  past.     To  his  historic  shrine  will    chap. 
come  the  virtuous  and  the  pious  through  every  succeeding      ^"^' 
age:  his  fate  will  be  commiserated,  his  memory  revered,      i793. 
his  murderers  execrated,  so  long  as  justice  and  mercy 
shall  prevail  upon  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

STATE  OF  EUROPE  PRIOE  TO  THE  WAR,  AND  CAUSES  WHICH 
LED  TO  IT. 


CHAP.        "  A    Reyolutiox    in    France,"   says    Napoleon,    "  is 
^^-       always,   sooner   or  later,    followed   by  a  Revolution  in 


179-2.      Europe."     Placed  in  the  centre  of  modern  civilisation, 
^     ^-        this   o-reat   country  has,  in   every  age,  communicated  the 

Great  ex-  o  •'  "^  , .    .     .  -|- 

citemeutin  impulsc  of  its  owH  changcs  to  the  adjoining  states,     it 

Europe  in  -^  .       ,  •  i       j.  j. 

consequence  was  uot  to  bc  cxpcctcd  that  SO  important  an  event  as 
F?ench  Re-  the  Frcnch  Revolution,  rousing  as  it  did  the  passions  of 
volution.  ^^^^  ^^^  exciting  the  apprehensions  of  another  portion  of 
mankind,  all  the  world  over,  should  long  remain  an 
object  of  passive  observation  to  the  adjoining  states.  It 
addressed  itself  to  the  hopes  and  prejudices  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  in  every  country,  and,  exciting  their 
ill-smothered  indignation  against  their  superiors,  super- 
added to  the  sense  of  real  injuries  the  more  powerful 
stimulus  of  revolutionary  ambition.  A  ferment,  accor- 
dingly, immediately  began  to  spread  through  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms ;  extravagant  hopes  were  formed  ; 
chimerical  anticipations  indulged  ;  and  the  labouring 
classes,  inflated  by  the  rapid  elevation  of  their  brethren 
in  France,  deemed  the  time  approaching  when  the  dis- 
tinctions of  society  were  to  cease,  and  the  miseries  of 
poverty  to  expire,  amidst  the  universal  dominion  of  the 
people.  The  rise  of  this  terrible  spirit,  destined  to 
convulse  the  globe,  excited  the  utmost  alarm  in  all  the 
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European  monarchies.  From  it  sprang  the  bloody  wars  chap, 
of  the  French  Revolution,  undertaken  to  crush  the  evil,  — 11_ 
but  which  at  first  tended  only  to  extend  its  devastation  ^792. 
by  ingrafting  on  the  energy  of  democratic  ambition  the 
power  of  military  conquest.  With  them  began  a  new 
series  of  strifes  ;  they  terminated  the  contests  of  kings 
among  each  other,  and  commenced  that  of  one  social 
principle  against  another.  Wars,  thenceforward,  became 
the  result  of  conflicting  opinions  rather  than  of  contend- 
ing interests,  and  the  jealousies  of  sovereigns  amongst 
each  other  were  foro;otten  in  the  vehement  animosities  of 
their  subjects.  They  assumed  a  less  interested  but 
more  terrible  character ;  the  passions  which  were  roused 
brought  whole  nations  into  the  field,  and  the  strife  which 
ensued  involved  every  thing  which  was  most  dear  to  all 
classes  of  society. 

Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  were  the 
most  powerful  monarchies,  apart  from  France,  that  then 
existed  in  Europe  ;  and  some  account  of  them  is  indis- 
pensable before  entering  on  the  events  which  led  to  the 
war. 


If  we  consider  the  geographical  extent  and  physical 


2. 


resources  of  Great  Britain,  nothing  in  the  whole  annals  Superficial 
of  mankind  appears  more  extraordinary  than  the  vast  British  isies. 
and  durable  impression  that  country  has  made  in  human 
affairs.  Including  Ireland,  the  British  islands  comprise 
only  91,000  geographical  or  122,000  square  English 
miles.  This  extent  is  little  more  than  half  of  the  area 
of  France,  not  more  than  a  third  of  that  of  Austria, 
and  scarce  a  thirteenth  of  that  of  Russia  in  Europe 
alone.""     A    large    part  of  this   diminutive    territory    is 

Sq.  Geog.  Miles. 
*  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  contain  .  .  .  91,000 

France,      ...  ...  156,000 

Austrian  Empire,  .  .  .  271,208 

Riissia  in  Europe,  .....         1,200,000 

—See  Malte-Buun,  vi.  638  ;  v.  726  :  iii.  197-198  ;  and  iv.  257. 
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1  Maltc- 
Brun,  iv. 
257.    Por- 
ter's Prog. 
of  the  Na- 
tion, i.  177. 


3. 

General 
aspect  of 
the  British 
islands. 


sterile  and  improductiyc.  In  Scotland  alone,  tlic  moun- 
tain wastes,  part  of  which  are  improTablc,  extend  over 
fourteen  millions  of  acres,  being  nearly  four-fifths  of 
that  whole  country.  The  wastes  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  cover  no  less  than  30,871,000  acres,  being 
about  three-sevenths  of  the  entire  territory,  which  con- 
tains 77,000,000  acres.  Of  the  part  which  is  under 
cultivation,  not  20,000,000  acres  in  both  islands 
are  under  the  plough,  the  meadows  and  pastiu'age 
which  cover  so  vast  an  extent  of  England  being  above 
27,000,000.  Thus  the  arable  land  which  famishes  the 
staple  of  subsistence  to  the  population  of  the  British 
islands,  which  is  now  just  27,000,000  souls,  is  under 
20,000,000  acres,  or  three-fourths  of  an  acre  to  each. 
This  is  after  taking  into  view  the  grain  that  is  absorbed 
in  maintaining  horses  and  cattle  ;  an  astonishing  fact, 
when  the  large  proportion  of  the  produce  of  arable  land 
which  is  consumed  in  brewing  and  distillation  is  taken 
into  consideration.  1'"" 

The  aspect  of  nature  is  very  various  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  British  islands.  In  the  south  of  England, 
and  in  the  level  parts  of  Ireland,  the  earth  is  fertile,  the 
climate  temperate.  Vegetation,  unaided,  springs  up  in 
rich  luxuriance,  and  huge  trees,  the  sure  mark  of  a  prolific 
soil,  adorn  and  give  variety  to  the  landscape.  A  range 
of  mountains,  almost  uninterrupted  by  plains,  runs  along 
the  whole  western  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  forms  suc- 

*  The   following  table   exliibits  the   several   proportions  of  ai-able  land, 
meadow,  and  waste,  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  this  time,  (1843.) 


England,  acres, 
Wales, 

Scotland,    . . . 
Ireland, 
Lesser  islands. 

Arable  and 
Garden. 

1 
Pasture  and          Waste 
Meadow.      [   Cultivable. 

1 

Waste  Un- 
improvable. 

Total. 

10,252,800 

890,570 

2,493.950 

5,389.040 

109,630 

15,379,200 

2,226,430 

2,771,050 

6,736,240 

274,000 

3,434,000 

530,000 

5,950,000 

4,900,000 

166,000 

3,256,400 
1,105,000 
8,523,930 
2,416,664 
569,469 

32,332,400 

4,752,000 

19,738,930 

19,441,944 

1.119,099 

19,135,990 

27,386,920  '  14,980,000 

15,871,463 

77,394,433 

— Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  i.  !>.  177. 
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cessively  the  western  and  southern  Highlands  of  Scotland,    chap. 
the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Wales,  and  the  high  ' 

grounds  of  Devonshire.  Another  ridge  of  inferior  height,  i'^^- 
and  often  rather  a  series  of  elevated  plateaus  than  a  range 
of  hills,  runs  parallel  to  the  former,  and,  with  few  inter- 
ruptions, intersects  from  north  to  south  the  whole  of  the 
island.  It  forms  successively  the  green  hills  and  grassy 
dells  of  southern  Scotland,  the  dark  and  shapeless  swells 
of  Stanmore  and  Ingleborough,  and  the  romantic  slopes 
of  Derbyshire.  But  this  ridge  does  not  extend  to  the 
south  of  the  Thames ;  its  vast  moors  and  dark  heaths 
are  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  ;  to  the 
south  of  that  river  the  hills  are  gentle,  fertility  general, 
and  the  wide  expanse  of  arable  land  spreads  out  into 
level  plains,  rivalling  those  of  Lombardy  and  Flanders  in 
extent  and  fertility. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Great  Britain,  accordingly,  from 
this  inclination  of  the  ground,  flow  from  the  high  grounds  Rivers' of 
in  the  centre  of  the  island  to  the  sea  on  either  side.  Of  BrTuin, 
these  the  principal  are  the  Thames,  which,  after  stealing 
past  the  spires  and  domes  of  Oxford,  flows  through  green 
meadows  to  that  mighty  capital,  the  modern  Babylon, 
where  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  the  world  has  found  its 
emporium  ;  the  Severn,  which  winds  through  beauteous 
vales  and  flowering  orchards,  to  the  great  mercantile  out- 
let of  Bristol  ;  the  Mersey,  which  beholds  at  its  estuary 
the  whole  commerce  of  England  and  America  accumu- 
lated in  a  single  harbour  ;  the  Tyne  and  the  Humber, 
which,  meandering  to  the  eastward  through  the  rich  plains 
of  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  float  in  their  bosoms,  where 
they  join  the  sea,  the  vast  coasting  navy  of  England. 
Nor  are  the  rivers  of  Scotland  less  noted  by  the  eflforts 
of  industry  and  the  magic  of  song.  The  Clyde,  after 
descending  over  cataracts  inferior  only  to  that  of  Schaff"- 
hausen  in  sublimity,  flows  through  luxuriant  beauty  to 
the  vast  commercial  city  of  Glasgow,  and  issues  to  the 
sea  beneath  the  noble  mountains  of  Arran ;  the  Forth, 
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CHAP,    separating,  as  it  were,  tlie  island  into  Uyo  parts,  opens 


IX 


into  the  beautiful  estuary  that  bears  its  name,  and  gives 
i79"-i-  life  to  the  matchless  landscape  of  Edinburgh  ;  the  Tay, 
long  fed  by  mountain  torrents,  and  winding  through 
Highland  glens,  at  length  issues  into  the  plains  by  the 
magnificent  gorge  of  Dunkeld,  and  washes  successively 
the  rich  fields  of  Perthshire,  and  the  rising  harbour  of 
Dundee  ;  the  Dee,  flowing  in  a  sequestered  valley,  be- 
tween lofty  mountains,  meanders  far  amidst  pine  forests, 
till  it  joins  the  sea  beside  the  crowded  harbour  and  inde- 
fatigable industry  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  the  Tweed,  albeit 
never  losing  its  pastoral  character,  nor  mingling  with  the 
busy  scenes  of  men,  has  yet  acquired  deathless  renown  ; 
for  it  first  inspired  the  genius,  and  now  flows  past  the 
grave  of  Scott. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Scotland,  even  where  it  is 
General  susccptiblc  of  cultivation,  is  incomparably  less  favoured 
ScSnl  by  nature  than  that  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  island. 
The  level  portions  of  the  country  are  few  and  narrow, 
generally  spreading  little  more  than  a  few  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  numerous  streams  and  rivers  which 
descend  from  its  hills  and  elevated  moors.  The  inter- 
mediate districts,  covered  with  heath  or  rushes,  variously 
elevated  from  three  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
are  in  great  part  incapable  of  profitable  cultivation  ;  and 
even  after  the  eflPorts  of  husbandry  have  been  applied  to 
them,  constant  industry  and  no  small  expenditure  of 
capital  are  required  to  prevent  them  from  being  overrun 
by  their  original  vegetation,  and  becoming  again  the 
abode  of  the  moorfowl  and  tlie  plover.  In  the  Highlands, 
which  cover  four-fiftlis  of  the  region  beyond  the  Forth, 
nature  has  stamped  a  character  upon  the  country  which 
must  remain  for  ever  the  same.  All  the  efforts  of  man 
there  appear  as  nothing  amidst  the  gloomy  immensity  of 
the  mountains,  or  the  dark  shades  of  the  forests  ;  and 
the  eloquent  description  by  Gibbon  of  Caledonia  in  the 
days  of  the  Romans,  is  there  still  applicable,  at  least  to 
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inanimate  objects  —  "  The  masters  of  the  fairest  and  the     chap. 
most  wealthy  portion  of  the  globe  turned  with  contempt       ^^' 


from  gloomy  hills  assailed  by  the  winter  tempest,  from      ^'^^"•^• 
lakes  concealed  in  a  blue  mist,  and  from  cold  and  lonely  \^f^^°°'. 

"^    ch.  1.  vol.  1. 

heaths,  over  which  the  deer  of  the  forest  were  chased  by  p-  6. 
a  troop  of  naked  barbarians."'^ 

Ireland,  if  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country  are 
alone  considered,  appears  to  have  been  more  bountifully  General 
dealt  with  by  nature  than  any  part  of  equal  extent  in  Snd."^ 
Great  Britain.  Without  the  vast  mountain  ranges  of 
Scotland,  without  the  sharp  gravelly  downs  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  bring  to  fertility  in  England,  it  has  a  soil 
generally  level  and  rich,  and  a  temperature  equally 
removed  from  the  scorching  heats  of  tropical,  or  the  cold 
storms  of  northern  climates.  Such  is  the  mildness  of  the 
air  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  where  it  projects 
into  the  Atlantic  waves,  that  snow  seldom  lies  more  than 
a  single  day  ;  and  the  rocks  of  Killarney  and  Bantiy 
Bay  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  fringe  of  arbutus,  on 
wliich  its  brilliant  scarlet  berry  is  often  to  be  seen  ;  a 
proof  of  the  softness  of  winter,  which  is  not  again  to  be 
met  with  till  the  traveller,  after  traversino;  the  Pontine 
marshes,  reaches  the  foot  of  the  rocks  of  Terracina. 
Owing  to  the  maritime  character  of  the  climate,  the 
warmth  of  summer  is  not  proportionate  to  the  mildness 
of  winter,  and  frequent  rains  attest  the  agency  of  the 
clouds  which  have  become  charged  with  humidity  in 
their  passage  over  the  Atlantic.  But  this  humidity  is 
itself  a  prolific  source  of  riches  ;  it  promotes  a  rapid  and 
almost  ceaseless  vegetation,  which  appears  in  the  vast 
produce  of  the  pastures,  and  the  extraordinary  rapidity 

•^11-1^1  •  •  1      1      '  Personal 

With  wliicii  trees  and  evergreens   spring  up  in  every  shel-  observation. 
tered  situation.^ 

It  is  perliaps  the  most  extraordinary  proof  that  ever 
occurred  of  tlie  superior  influence  of  mental  qualities  over 
physical  circumstances,  in  the  production  of  human  feli- 
city, that  this  fertile  and  beautiful  island  has  always  been 
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CHAP,    incomparably  tlic  worst-conditioned  part  of  the  Britisli 
'      dominions  ;  and  that  Scotland,  which  has  been  blessed 


^79--  rather  than  cm'scd  with  a  rigorous  climate  and  sterile 
Difference  ^oll,  is  bj  imivcrsal  consent  admitted  to  be  the  best. 
between  the  Yvom.  tlic  invcstio'ations  made  by  the  parliamentary  cora- 

agncultural  ~  -^  ... 

produce  of    mittce  of  the  Lords   in  183G  and  1837,  it  distinctly  ap- 
tain  and      pearcd  that  the  average  produce  of  an  acre  in  Ireland  is 
not   a  fourth  of  what  it  is  in   England,  although  the 
amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon  it  is  twice  as  great  ;  in 
other  words,  an  equal  amount  of  agricultural  labour  pro- 
duces eight  times  as  much  subsistence  in  England  as  in 
Ireland.     And  while  tlie   average    produce    in    all   the 
counties  of  England  is  two  quarters  and  five  bushels  of 
wheat  an  acre,'"''  in   Scotland  it  is,  of  the   same  grain, 
somewhat  above  three   quarters  ;  and  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  ]3roducc  raised  from  the  5,500,000  acres  of 
arable  and  grass  land  of  the  latter  country,  is  £20,435,000 
1  Lords' Re-  aunually.     Thus,  on  a  much  inferior  soil,  and  under  the 
and 'i 83?    influence   of  a  much  ruder  climate,  the  produce  of  an 
M'Cuiioch's  equal  amount  of   agricultural  labour   is    fully  ten  times 

Stat.ofEne-       i  .       r.         1         1      1  -Til  p  1-1  1 

land,  i.  476-.  greater  in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland — a  tact  which  speaks 
Scotland,  i.  volumes  as  to  the  incalculable  influence   of  national  cha- 
tron7i"l'^2.   racter  and  industrious  habits  on  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  nations.^ 

The  population  of  the  British  islands,  which,  by  the 
Population  census  lu  1841,  was  above  27,000,000,  had  certainly  not 
tilh'isks!  attained  in  1793,  when  the  contest  commenced,  to  much 
more  than  half  that  number.  By  the  census  of  1801, 
which  was  the  first  regular  one  that  ever  was  taken,  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  was  10,942,000  souls  ;  and 
eight  years  before,  it  certainly  could  not  have  exceeded 
10,000,000.  If  to  this  is  added  4,000,000  for  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  at  the  same  period,  the  result  will 
be  about  14,000,000  for   the  whole  inhabitants   of  the 


*  Of  oats,  the  average  Is  4  quarters  3^  bushels;  of  barley,  4  quarters  \ 
bushel. — M'Culloch's  British  Evipire,  i.  476. 
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British  islands  when  the  war  broke  out.*  This  limited 
population,  and  the  slow  progress  which  it  had  made 
during  the  preceding  century,  is  very  remarkable,  whe- 
ther we  consider  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the 
country  with  those  inconsiderable  numbers,  the  much 
greater  population  of  the  country  to  which  it  was  opposed, 
which  had  in  France  alone  25,000,000  souls,  or  the  pro- 
digious start  which  the  numbers  of  the  people  have  since 
made,  during,  and  subsequent  to  the  strife.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  British  isles  had  not  advanced  more  than 
seventy  per  cent  in  the  preceding  century,  whereas  in  tlie 
half  century  that  next  elapsed  it  doubled  ;  f  and  this 
great  increase  has  taken  place  during  a  contest  for  life  or 
death  with  an  enemy,  which,  beginning  with  25,000,000 
under  its  rule,  at  one  period  came  to  have  42,000,000, 
besides  as  many  more  arrayed  among  its  allied  or 
tributary  states.  Nothing  can  evince  more  clearly  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  contest,  or  the  prodigious  influ- 

*  The  census  of  1841,  which  combines  the  general  results  of  all  those 
hitherto  made  by  authority  of  government,  exhibits  the  following  picture  of 
the  progi-css  of  the  popvilation  of  the  empii-o  from  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century : — 


Great  Bi-itain,  viz. 

England, 

Wales, 

Travelling, 

Scotland, 

Great  Britain, 
Ireland, 
Lesser  islands. 
Army,  navy,  &c. 

1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

8,382,434 
547,346 

1,599,068 

9,538,827 
611,788 

1,805,688 

11,261,437 
717,439 

2,095,456 

13,091,005 

806,182 

2,365,114 

14,995,138 

911,603 

5,016 

2,620,184 

10,472,048 
5,396,436 

470,586 

11,906,303 

5,987,836 

640,300 

14,072,231 

6,801,827 

89,488 

319,800 

16,262,301 

7,767,401 

103,600 

277,017 

18,531,941 

8,175,124 

124,040 

188,453 

16,338,102 

18,534,659 

21,262,966 

24,410,429 

27,019,553 

—Census,  1841,  p.  7,  8. 

t  The  progress  of  population  in  England  and  AValcs,  during  the  preceding 
centuiy,  had  been  very  different : — 


1700 

5,134,516 

1760 

6,479,730 

1710 

5,066,337 

1770 

7,227,586 

1720 

5,345,351 

1780 

7,814,827 

1730 

5,687,993 

1790 

8,540,738 

1740 

5,829,705 

1800 

9,187,176 

1750 

6,039,684 

CHAP. 
IX. 

1792. 


-Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  i,  14. 
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CHAP,    cnce  of  the  energy  it  developed  upon  the  future  growth 
__!__  and  destinies  of  mankind. 

1792.  The  contrast  afforded  by  the  present  situation  of  the 

Greaf'influ-  southcm  aud  westem  parts  of  Ireland  (for  the  north 
ornatbnaf  ^^  peopled  bj  tlie  British  race,  and  in  character  much 
character,  resemblcs  Great  ]3ritain)  affords  decisive  evidence  that  it 
is  in  the  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  main  cause  of  the  greatness  of  the  British  empire. 
Philosophers  may  have  some  difficulty  in  explaining  how 
it  happens  ;  but  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  history 
must  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  there  is  an  essential 
diff*erence  in  the  intellectual  qualities  and  ruling  propen- 
sities of  the  various  races  of  mankind  ;  and  that  to  the 
indelible  influence  of  this  cause,  more  even  than  to  the 
eff"ect  of  climate,  situation,  or  institutions,  the  extraordinary 
diversities  in  the  history  and  ultimate  fate  of  nations  are 
to  be  ascribed.  While  some  are  industrious,  energetic, 
and  persevering,  others,  under  precisely  similar  physical 
circumstances,  are  impassioned,  volatile,  and  capricious. 
While  some  have  an  elasticity  which  causes  them  to  rise 
superior  to  the  greatest  calamities,  and  often  extract  good 
out  of  the  extremity  of  evil,  others  are  distinguished  by  a 
heedlessness  which  nothing  can  overcome,  and  an  insen- 
sibility to  the  future  which  renders  valueless  in  their 
hands  the  greatest  present  advantages.  Institutions,  which 
philosophers  contemporary  with  the  Fi-ench  Revolution 
generally  represented  as  the  real  moulders  of  human 
character,  it  is  now  seen,  are  in  reality  more  frequently 
moulded  by  it.  Forms  of  government  are  rather  the 
result  of  national  temperament,  long  and  imperceptibly 
acting  on  tlie  administration  of  public  affairs,  than  the 
means  of  producing  any  durable  alteration  in  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants  subjected  to  their  influence.  No  cala- 
mities have  been  found  to  be  so  overwhelming  as  those 
arising  from  the  forcible  transference  to  the  people  of  one 
race  of  the  institutions  of  another.  The  example  of 
Poland  sinking  into  ruin,   at  the  very  time  when  the 
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neiglibouring  empires  of  Austria,   Russia,   and   Prussia    chap. 
were  rising  to  greatness  ;  of  Britain,  great,  powerful,  and  ^^' 


prosperous,  when  the   people  of  the  south  and  west  of      1792. 

Ireland  are  poor,  indolent,  and  discontented  ;  of  the  South 

American  republics,  lost  in  an  endless  maze  of  convulsions, 

at  the  time  when  the  Federal  Union  of  the  north  of  the 

same  continent  is  blessed  with  remarkable  social  prosperity ; 

of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  Revolution,  terminating 

in  a  monarchy  as  despotic  as  that  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  and 

of  Spain,  wellnigh  blotted  from  the  book  of  nations  by 

the  iniquitous  forcing  upon  it  of  liberal  institutions,  under 

which  other  states  have  risen  to  durable  celebrity, — have 

not  been  written  in  vain  in  the  annals  of  history. 

The  character  of  the  Ano-lo-Saxons,   which  has  now 

10 
become  that  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  character  of 

the  province  of  Ulster,  where  their  race  has  long  been  sTxo^nsf " 
predominant,  is  very  remarkable,  and  differs  in  many 
essential  particulars  from  any  which  has  yet  appeared 
among  mankind.  It  is  not  that  which  is  peculiar  to  any 
one  family  of  men,  or  it  would  never  have  done  such  great 
things.  Formed  by  the  successive  inroads  of  many  dif- 
ferent hordes,  who  settled  at  different  times  in  their  terri- 
tories, that  race  early  acquired  in  the  school  of  adversity 
a  character  almost  exclusively  its  own.  Upon  the  original 
stock  of  the  Celts  or  Gaels,  the  descendants  of  whom,  in 
nearly  unmixed  purity,  are  still  to  be  seen  among  the 
mountains  of  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  Cumberland, 
and  Wales,  there  has  been  successively  engrafted  the  blood 
of  the  brave  and  persevering  Romans,  of  the  simple  and 
honest  Saxons,  of  the  ruthless  and  rapacious  Danes,  and 
of  the  chivalrous  and  haughty  Normans.  That  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  those 
different  races  of  conquerors,  need  be  told  to  none  who 
reflect  on  the  language  which  the  English  speak,  the  name 
which  they  bear,  the  light  hair  and  blue  eyes  by  which 
they  are  in  general  distinguished.  But  it  is  not  the 
German  blood  alone  which  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  British 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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CHAP,    people — it  is  not  German  simplicity  alone  which  appears 

^J_!__  amongst  them.     Other  nations  have  bequeathed  to  them 

^792.     their  peculiarities  and  dispositions  ;  and  it  is  the  blending 

of  the  whole  which  has  produced  the  mingled  virtues  and 

vices  of  the  British  character. 

The  grand  peculiarities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are 
Energy' and  their  ENERGY  and  PERSEVERANCE.  The  liistory  of  nations, 
rancrofthe  as  mucli  as  the  experience  of  common  life  around  us, 
Sa'Sns.  iii^st  convince  every  one,  that  although  these  qualities, 
if  turned  into  a  wrong  direction,  may  often  become  the 
source  of  the  greatest  calamities,  yet  they  are  an  element 
essential  both  for  national  and  individual  success  ;  and 
that,  if  kept  in  the  right  channel,  they  are  the  only  sure 
foundation  for  public  or  private  elevation.  The  Germans 
are  as  persevering,  the  Normans  as  ardent ;  it  is  the  union 
of  ardour  with  perseverance,  of  energy  with  industry,  of 
fixity  of  purpose  with  effort  in  pursuit,  which  characterises 
England,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  its  long-continued 
greatness.  And  these  qualities  appear  in  the  clearest 
manner  both  in  its  past  history  and  present  situation. 
In  other  states,  great  and  heroic,  but  generally  transient, 
efforts  in  defence  of  freedom  have  been  made  ;  but  in 
England  the  people  have  never  ceased  to  contend  for  that 
blessing  since  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor — a  period 
now  of  a  thousand  years.  In  other  free  communities,  the 
aristocracy  have  uniformly  in  the  end  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  internal  ambition,  or  the  force  of  external 
power  ;  but  in  England,  though  often  sorely  straitened, 
and  at  times  to  all  appearance  entirely  overthrown,  the 
nobles  have  ever  in  the  end  reasserted  their  pre-eminence, 
and  acquired  the  lead  in  the  state.  Impatient  of  injury, 
the  English  are  submissive  to  taxation,  when  they  see  its 
necessity,  and  hence  the  astonishing  national  efforts  which 
this  nation  has  repeatedly  made.'-      In  other  countries, 

*  "IpsiBritannidelectumactributa  et  injunctaimpem  muneraimpigreobeunt, 
siinjm-i£e  absint;  has  a;gi-e  tolerant,  jam  domiti  ut  pareaut,  uondum  ut  serviant." 
Tacitus,  Agrkola,  c.  13. — National  character  seems  indelible  and  unchange- 
able ;  this  might  pass  for  a  description  of  the  EugUsh  at  the  present  day. 
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wealth  has  for  a  season,  generally  fleeting,  attended  the  chap. 
yictories  of  power,  or  the  combinations  of  wisdom  ;  but  in  ^^' 
England  the  efforts  of  the  nation  to  acquire  opulence,  ^792. 
though  often  misdu'ected  and  calamitous,  have  been  so 
incessant,  that  thej  have  now  acquired  a  colossal  amount 
of  power  and  riches  unknown  in  any  former  age  of  the 
world.'"'  In  other  countries,  external  success  has  been 
various,  and  successive  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  national 
progress  have  attested  the  mutabihty  of  the  smiles  of 
fortune  ;  but  in  England  alone  in  modern,  as  in  Rome  in 
ancient  times,  this  general  instability  in  human  aflfairs 
seems  to  have  been  mastered  by  some  higher  power ;  and 
though  calamities,  numerous  and  dreadful,  haA^e  been  sus- 
tained, yet  they  have  been  all  speedily  repaired,  until  the 
empire  has  encircled  the  globe  in  its  arms,  and  attained  a 
magnitude  unattained  either  by  the  legions  of  Csesar  or 
the  phalanx  of  Alexander. 

But  this  energy  and  perseverance  are  valuable  national 
qualities  only  when  properly  directed  ;  they  are  nearly  Their  torre- 
allied  to  corresponding  vices,  and  may,  if  turned  to  selfish  'dS'''^ 
or  unworthy  purposes,  become  the  source  of  unbounded 
corruption  and  irreparable  calamities.     The  English  will 
do  nothing  by  halves  ;  if  they  become  corrupt,  they  will 

*  The  following  Table  exhibits  a  pictui-e  of  the  British  Empu-e  at  this 
period  (1841)  :— 


Great  Britain,  viz.  : — 
England, 
Wales,     . 
Scotland, 

Travelling,     . 

Total,  Great  Britain, 
Ireland, 
Lesser  Isles, 
Dependencies  in  Europe, 

do.  Asia,  India, 

do.  Ceylon,  and  Hong  Kong 

do.  Africa,  . 

do.  North  America, 


Extent  in 
English 
ropulatioD.  sq.  miles. 

14,995,138  50,387 

911,603  7,425 

2,620,184  32,167 
5,016 


18,531,941  89,979 

8,175,124  32,512 

114,040  332 

158,729  124 

83,300,000  630,000 

1,242,000  24,604 

288,613  200,723 

1,530,400  754,577 


Carry  foi-ward,  113,340,847    1,732,911 
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CHAP,  be  corrupt  indeed.  A  bad  Englisliman  may  not  be  so 
__!!_  cruel,  but  lie  is  in  other  respects  a  more  profligate  and 
'7^--  liardened  villain  than  the  wicked  of  any  other  European 
state.  The  same  fixity  of  purpose  and  ardour  in  pursuit, 
"which,  rightly  directed,  leads  to  greatness  and  renown,  if 
turned  to  selfish  or  degrading  objects,  must  end  in  the 
most  overwhelming  corruption.  The  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  are  grave  ;  and  it  is  in  grave  nations,  as  in  indi- 
viduals, that  intensity  and  durability  of  passion  are  to  be 
found.  It  is  shallow  streams  only  that  sparkle  and  ripple 
in  their  course  ;  the  greater  the  force  of  the  current  in 
the  deep  one,  the  more  smooth  is  its  surface.  Already 
the  national  temperament  has  given  evident  marks  of  a 
tendency  to  set  in  toward  the  wrong  direction,  and  woe 
to  the  nation  when  that  becomes  general !  An  insatiable 
thirst  for  excitement  and  pleasure  in  some  classes,  an 
unbounded  desire  for  M^ealth  or  distinction  in  others,  have 
become  as  it  were  national  characteristics,  and  scruples  in 
the  means  by  which  these  objects  are  to  be  gained  are 
fast  melting  away  before  the  increasing  ardour  in  the 
pursuit.  The  prodigious  extent  to  which  the  passions  for 
intoxication  and  sexual  licentiousness  are  indulged  in  all 
our  great  towns,  may  prove  to  what  lengths  the  tempera- 


Brought  over,  . 
Dependencies  in  Soutli  America, 
do.  West  Indies, 

do.  Australasia, 


Army  and  Navy,     .... 

Total  British  Empu-e, 
Protected  States  in  Europe,  (Ionian  Islands,) 
do.  India, 


Population. 

113,340,847 

100,300 

790,800 

197,912 

Extent  in 
Englisli 
sq.  miles. 

1,732,911 

52,400 

77,552 

474,000 

114,429,859 
189,453 

2,336,863 

114,618,312 

221,057 

40,000,000 

1,041 
550,000 

Total  British  Empire  and  dependencies,        .  154,839,969     2,887,904 

Census  1841 ;  and  Malte  Brun,  iv.  154,  257. 

The  Roman  empire  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  elevation  contained 
120,000,000  of  inhabitants  :  that  of  Alexander  the  Great  about  80,000,000. 
The  former  embraced  1,600,000  square  miles,  for  the  most  part  fertile;  the 
latter  about  half  that  extent. — Gibbon,  chapter  i.  vol.  i.  p.  37  and  57. 
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ment  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  will  lead  them  when  directed    chap. 
to  sensual  gratification  ;   and,   although  the    objects    of  __I_L_ 
physical  desire  change  as  opulence  progresses,  the  desire      i792. 
itself  is  rather  increased  than  diminished.     There  will  be 
no  "  dolce  far  niente"  in  Great  Britain  when  corruption 
becomes  general :  they  will  do  enough,  but  it  will  be  little 
else  than  evil. 

Perhaps  no  two  nations  ever  exhibited  a  more  striking 
contrast  in  national  qualities  than  the  inhabitants  of  Great  character  of 
Britain  and  those  of  the  genuine  Hibernian  race  in  the  *  ^  "^ ' 
south  and  west  of  Ireland.  Unlike  their  countrymen  in 
Ulster,  who  are  laborious,  active,  and  steady  as  their 
progenitors  of  the  Norman  or  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  their 
character  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  the  British,  and 
much  more  closely  resembles  that  of  the  French,  though 
with  some  important  distinctions  from  theirs  also.  Brave, 
both  individually  and  collectively  ;  kind,  charitable,  light- 
hearted,  and  grateful,  they  possess  many  virtues  which,  in 
private  life,  must  command  esteem  or  win  affection.  But 
they  appear  to  be  almost  entirely  destitute  of  those  more 
commanding  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  success  in 
the  world,  and  which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  stamp  a  great 
destiny  on  nations.  Ever  vehement,  often  impassioned, 
they  yet  want  the  regulated  ardour  which  sustains  great 
undertakings.  Indolent  and  excitable,  they  seek  gratifi- 
cation rather  in  taking  vengeance  on  their  enemies  than 
in  improving  themselves.  They  are  too  short-sighted  to 
see  what  is  necessary  to  durable  success — too  volatile  and 
inconsiderate  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  attain  it. 
Ever  since  their  conquest  early  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
Henry  II.,  they  have  never  ceased  to  nourish  a  feeling  of 
hatred  towards  the  Saxons,  which  has  frequently  burst 
forth  in  frightful  acts  of  vengeance  ;  but  they  have  never 
seen  that  it  was  only  by  adopting  the  arts  and  imitating 
the  industry  of  the  stranger,  that  they  could  be  enabled 
to  contend  with  him.  Though  possessing  more  than  double 
the  population,  and  quadruple  the  physical  resources,  of 
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CHAP,    tlic  northern  neighbours  of  England,  they  ^ere  conquered 
^^-      with  ease  by  eleven  hundred  English  men-at-arms  and 
^792.     two    thousand    archers,    who    followed   the    Plantagenet 
standard  ;  while  eighty  thousand  English  soldiers  have 
been  repeatedly  hurled  back  from  the  comparatively  deso- 
late and  ill-peopled  realm  of  Scotland.     They  were  for 
long  after  retained  in  subjection  by  so  small  a  force,  that 
even  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  only  amounted  to  one 
thousand,  and  on  emergencies  to  two  thousand  men.     So 
true  in  every  age  has  been  the  character  given  of  them 
iHume,  c.   by  Agricola — "  Sa3pe  ex  eo  (Agricola)   audivi,   legione 
Jf  lis!" ''"   und  et  modicis  auxiliis  debellari  obtinerique  Hiberniam 
posse."  ^ "" 

They  have  proved  themselves  as  incapable  of  rivalling 
Their  tant  thc  British  in  peace  as  they  were  of  resisting  them  in  war. 
dus^t"" and"  They  have  neither  imitated  their  husbandry  nor  adopted 
enterprise,  ^lielr  manufacturcs.  Their  noble  natural  harbours  are 
desolate,  their  magnificent  fisheries  untouched,  their  rich 
mineral  fields  unexplored.  Nay,  so  far  has  their  animosity 
gone,  that,  like  the  American  Indians,  they  repel  or  shun 
the  approach  of  civilisation.  If  an  English  manufacturer, 
bringing  bread  to  thousands,  settles  in  their  country,  they 
burn  down  his  factory  ;  if  a  Scotch  farmer  appears,  capable 
of  quadrupling  the  produce  of  their  soil,  thc}^  shoot  him 
through  the  head.  To  maintain  an  idle  and  barbarous 
hidependence  is  their  idea  of  freedom  ;  to  repel  the  first 
advances  of  industry  their  principle  of  patriotism,  f  They 
have  gained  their  object.  Capital  shuns  their  fertile  and 
peopled  shores  ;  and  the  overflowing  wealth  of  England 
seeks  rather  the  risks  of  South  American  insolvency,  or 
North  American  repudiation,  than  the  certainty  of  Irish 
violence.    Equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  the  English  in  genius, 

*  "  I  have  often  heard  from  him,  (Agi-icola,)  that  by  a  single  legion  and  a 
few  auxiliaiies  Ireland  might  be  conquered  and  retained  in  subjection." — 
Tacitus,  Agricola,  c.  24. 

t  They  did  the  same  from  the  earliest  times.  Shan  O'Neil,  the  great  chief- 
tain, who  in  1560  commenced  the  TjTone  Rebellion,  "  put  to  death  several  of 
his  followers,  because  they  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  use  of  bread  after  the 
English  fashion." — Hume,  c.  44,  iv.  145. 
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thej  have  seldom  directed  it  to  any  useful  purpose  ;  this  chap. 
want  of  steadiness  in  pursuit,  this  absence  of  a  practical  ^^' 
turn,  have  been  their  perpetual  bane.  Constantly  com-  i792. 
plaining  of  evils,  they  have  never  suggested  any  efficient 
remedy  for  them  ;  ever  exclaiming  against  misgovernment, 
they  have  never  given  the  remotest  indication  of  a  capacity 
to  govern  themselves.  With  the  exception  of  numerous 
brave  recruits  which  they  have  ever  fm-nished  for  our 
armies,  they  have  scarcely  at  any  time  contributed  any 
thing  to  the  general  support  of  tlie  empire.  Though 
treated  with  extraordinary,  perhaps  unmerited,  indulgence 
in  taxation,"'^  their  national  resomxes  are  hardly  drawn 
forth  ;  and  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  British  dominions 
is  disgraced  by  two  millions  of  paupers,  in  a  land  which 
might  with  ease  maintain  three  times  its  present  number 
of  inhabitants.! 

The  second  great  circumstance  which  has  contributed 
to  the  steady  progress  and  present  greatness  of  the  British  Happy 'situ . 
empire,  is  the  insular  situation  of  Great  Britain,  and  its  GrerL- 
happy  position  in  the  European  seas.     Though  the  terri-  mlrce"''"'' 
torial  extent  of  the  British  islands  is  so  inconsiderable,  yet 
that  of  its  sea-coast  is  comparatively   very  great ;    and 
two  islands,  which  embrace  only  122,000  square  EngKsh 
miles  of  surface,  are  encircled  by  above  3000  miles  of  sea- 
coast.     Numerous  natm-al  harbours  in  this  ample  circuit, 
especially  on  the  west  coast,  provide  secure  asylums  for 

*  The  Irish  never  paid  either  the  iucome-tax,  nor  any  assessed  or  direct  taxes 
and  do  not  do  so  at  this  hour ;  and  the  excise  and  the  customhouse  duties 
were,  till  very  lately,  and  in  some  articles  still  are,  matei-ially  lower  than  in  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Great  Britain.  Large  sums  have  been  paid  for  above 
half  a  centuiy  to  the  charitable  establishments  of  Ireland  from  the  public  funds 
of  the  empire,  while  England  and  Scotland  maintained  their  owni  poor  from 
local  taxation  ;  and  in  the  famine  of  1847,  produced  by  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  ten  millions  sterliur/  was  given  from  the  British  treasuiy  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  Ireland,  with  scarcely  any  prospect  of  repayment ;  while  Scotland, 
albeit  afflicted  by  a  similar  calamity,  got  nothing. 

t  It  is  liardly  nccessaiy  to  remark,  tliat  these  obsei-v-ations  apply  to  tlie  Irish 
race  as  a  whole,  and  in  that  respect  only.  The  autlior  is  well  aware  that  many 
men  of  gi-eat  talents,  as  well  as  the  most  estimable  character,  arc  to  be  found 
among  them.  But  that  the  description  given  regarding  them  in  general  is  not 
overcharged,  appears  from  the  following  account  of  Ids  countrymen,  given  by 
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CHAP,    sliipping.     Milford  haven  in  South  Wales,  and  Lamlash 

^^' bay  in  the  isUmd  of  Arran,  in  Scothmd,  are  both  magni- 

175-2.     iicent  natural  havens,  either  of  which  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing the  whole  British  navy.     By  far  the  finest  harbours, 
however,  which  nature  has  given  to  the  British  islands, 
are  to  be  found  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  where 
they  lie  ready,  as  it  were,  to  receive  the  whole  trade  of  the 
New  World  in  their  capacious  bosoms.    But  the  indolence 
and  want  of  perseverance  of  the  inhabitants  of  tliose  highly 
favoured  regions  have  rendered  them,  hitherto  at  least, 
of  no  service  to  the  community  ;  and  the  vast  trade  of 
America  passes  on  to  the  Mersey,  where,  amidst  danger- 
ous shoals,  and  an  open  beach,  industry  and  perseverance 
have  reared  the  now  magnificent  docks  of  Liverpool. 
But  if  in  this  quarter  the  heedlessness  of  man  has 
Nursery  for  liithcrto  rcndcrcd  nugatory  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature, 
UsTolsting   in  other  parts  of  the  British  islands,  liis  energy  and  vigour 
fiSrS'^     have  converted  the  apparent  hardships  of  his  situation 
into  the  elements  of  strength  and  the  source  of  riches. 
Around  the  stormy  and  inhospitable  Hebrides,  and  in  the 
dark  and  dangerous  seas  that  flow  round  the  Orkney 
islands,  thirty-five  thousand  hardy  seamen  are  engaged  in 
fisheries,  which  now  cause  to  flow  into  the  British  empire 
that  stream  of  wealth  which  the  republic  of  Holland  so 
long  drew  from  the  deep-sea  fisheries  in  the  North  Seas. 
The   tempestuous   German   Ocean,  and  iron-bound  east 

the  able  Catholic  bishop,  Dr  Doyle : — "  What,"  says  he,  addressing  his  flock, 
"  are  the  som-ces  of  your  evils  ?  A  disregard  of  yourselves,  springing  out  of  your 
own  worthlessness,  yom*  own  idleness,  your  own  dninkeuness,  your  own  want 
of  energy  and  industry  in  improving  your  own  condition.  These  are  your 
\dces,  the  fniits  of  long-continued  and  gidnding  oppression,  the  almost  heredi- 
tary vices  of  the  Irish  people.  Your  situation  never  can  or  will  improve  until 
unceasing  industiy  succeed  to  idleness,  until  obedience  to  the  laws  and  self- 
respect  become  the  characteristic  of  the  Irish  people.  Till  then,  you  may 
complain  of  oppression,  but  it  will  not  cease.  You  may  rail  at  the  law ;  but  it 
will  persecute  you.  No  power  on  earth  can  at  once  remedy  your  evils.  The 
Government  and  Legislatm-e  are  endeavouring  to  heal  them,  but  time  is  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  so  gi-eat  a  work.  More  depends  on  you  than 
on  acts  of  Pai-liament.  All  the  laws  that  ever  were  enacted  would  not  make 
an  idle  or  a  violent  people  rich  or  happy."— Bishop  Doyle's  Pastoral  Charge, 
1831;  Lords  Report  on  Tithes,  1832,  ii.  52. 


eign  com- 
merce. 
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coast  of  England,  which  render  a  voyage  from  London  to    chap. 
Edinburgh  more  perilous  to  the  inexperienced  navigator      ^^' 
than  one  to  the  East  Indies,  have  conspired  to  produce      ^792. 
that   incomparable  race    of  seamen — in    every  age    the 
nursery  of  the  British  navy — who    carry   on   the   vast 
coasting  trade  by  which  coal  is  conveyed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne  to  the  Thames ;  while  the  whole  southern 
coast   of  Great   Britain  is  studded  with   active  fishinsf 
stations,  whose   indefatigable  seamen    supply   the    huge 
metropolis   with   the    delicacies    of  the    table,    and   are 
superior  to  any  in  the  world  in  hardihood  and  daring. 

So  favourable  is  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  for 
foreign  commerce,  that  it  is  recorded  by  the  ancient  its  happy 
historians,  that  when  Carausius,  the  Roman  governor  of  foref "'''  ^""^ 
the  island,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Capitol,  he  succeeded, 
by  means  of  his  fleets,  in  maintaining  his  independence 
for  sixteen  years,  and  the  future  mistress  of  the  waves,  in 
Gibbon's  words,  had  already  assumed  its  station  as  a 
respectable  maritime  power.  It  is  not  merely  the  extent 
of  its  sea-coast,  and  the  intrepidity  which  necessity  has 
imparted  to  its  seamen,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  supe- 
riority ;  it  is  owing,  also,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  its  happy 
situation  with  reference  to  external  commerce.  Placed 
midway  between  northern  and  southern  Europe,  the 
English  ships  had  only  half  the  distance  to  go  to  supply 
the  wants  of  either ;  and  thus  their  vessels  became  the 
readiest  vehicle  by  which  the  productions  of  the  north  and 
the  south  were  mutually  exchanged  for  each  other.  When 
the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered, 
the  situation  of  England  was  found  to  be  the  best  adapted 
of  any  in  Europe  for  the  formation  of  a  great  emporium 
for  Asiatic  merchandise ;  and  thus  it  became,  to  the 
destruction  of  Venice,  the  centre  of  that  lucrative  traffic 
which  in  every  age  has  constituted  the  principal  source  of 
commercial  greatness.  When  America  was  gradually 
peopled  with  British  descendants,  and  the  establishment 
of  the   Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  New  World  opened  a 
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CHAP,    market  for  manufacturing  industry  gi-eatcr  than  any  other 
in  existence,  the  British  isles  still  remained  in  the  very 


1  Gibbon,  c. 
xi.  vol.  i. 


179-3.  front  of  the  traffic,  and  their  cliffs  formed  the  first  land- 
marks to  the  Transatlantic  mariner  on  approaching  the 
European  shores.  Thus  Great  Britain,  alike  by  its  situa- 
tion, its  advantages,  and  its  dangers,  was  fitted  by  nature 
for  commercial  greatness  ;  and  the  empire  of  the  seas  was 
in  a  manner  forced  upon  it  by  Providence,  as  a  part  of 
the  mysterious  design  going  forward  for  the  colonisation 
and  peopling  of  the  earth.^ 

But  if  this  object  is  apparent  from  the  external  situa- 
And  vast  tion  of  the  British  isles,  what  shall  be  said  to  the  astonish- 
richer^  ing  mines  of  wealth  which  they  contain  in  their  bosom  ?  It 
is  in  them  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  found  treasures 
far  exceeding  those  of  Mexico  or  Peru.  Valueless  to  the 
unskilled  barbarian,  unknown  during  many  subsequent 
ages  of  national  advancement,  they  have  come  to  yield 
boundless  streams  of  wealth  to  reward  civilised  industry, 
and  contain  the  elements  of  the  greatest  achievements  for 
the  ceaseless  efforts  of  practised  knowledge.  Across 
England  there  runs,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  dipping 
towards  the  south-west,  a  broad  belt  of  coal  and  iroDstone. 
Similar  strata  in  Scotland  lie  beneath  the  basins  of  the 
Clyde  and  the  Forth  ;  and  these  valuable  seams,  often  in 
close  juxtaposition  to  each  other,  at  once  furnish  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  great  moving  power  of  Steam,  which  subse- 
quent discoveries  have  rendered  the  indispensable  founda- 
tion of  manufacturing  opulence,  and  the  materials  of  the 
most  extensive  and  durable  manufacture  which  the  wants 
of  man  require  in  civilised  hfe.'"      It  is  to  the  presence  of 

*  Sixty  years  ago  James  Watt  said,  speaking  of  the  cotton  fabrics  of 
Glasgow — "  The  mamifacturers  of  Glasgow  are  quite  wi-ong  in  seeking  the 
materials  for  their  fabrics  in  America  ;  their  cotton  is  to  be  found  under  their  oivn 
feet."  Subsequent  times  have  abmidantly  proved  the  sagacity  of  the  prophecy. 
There  are  now  sixty-five  blast  fm-naces  in  Lanarkshire,  consuming  annually 
650,000  tons  of  coal,  and  producmg  260,000  tons  of  iron.  This  immense 
manufacture  is  almost  entirely  the  gi'owth  of  the  last  fifteen  yeai-s. — See  Dr 
AVatt's  Statistics  of  Glasrjoiv,  Lanarlcshire,  p.  57,  a  most  curious  and  valuable 
work. 
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tliose  invaluable  elements  of  manufacturing  greatness,  chap. 
that  the  fabrics  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  South  Wales  ^^' 
in  the  southern,  and  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrewshire  in  the  i792. 
northern  division  of  Great  Britain,  are  to  be  ascribed ; 
their  astonishing  present  magnitude  demonstrates  the  vast 
influence  of  these  subterraneous  treasures,  when  applied 
to  their  destined  purpose  bj  human  knowledge  and 
iudustrj.  The  approach  to  this  mineral  region  is  indicated 
bj  its  prodigious  population,  its  boundless  wealth,  its 
provinces  of  houses  ;  but  with  them  are  connected,  as  usual 
in  human  affairs,  the  prolific  seeds  of  evil.  Agriculture, 
overlooked  for  the  gambling  speculations  of  commerce,  is 
generally  neglected ;  tall  chimneys  every  where  attest  the 
frequent  steam-engine  ;  the  sky  is  loaded  with  sulphurous 
clouds  ;  pallid  countenances  and  diminutive  forms  indi- 
cate the  long-continued  influence  of  unhealthy  employ- 
ments :  the  jails  are  loaded  with  criminals,  the  spirit- 
cellars  with  profligates  :  female  virtue  and  usefulness  are 
lost  amidst  the  fatal  precocity  of  labour.  Wealth 
accumulates  and  men  decay  ;  and  the  universal  thirst  for 
excitement  and  riches  spreads  corruption,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  ruin.'"" 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  the  war,'  and  of  these 
causes,  have  now  risen  to  such  an  astonishing  pitch  of 

*  The  following  List  exhibits  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  in  the 
empire,  according  to  the  census  of  1841.  Then-  magnitude  may  well  excite 
astonishment,  and  can  be  accounted  for  only  from  the  vast  increase  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  In  1792  London  was  not  half,  many  of  the  other 
cities  not  a  fourth,  of  their  present  size. 

Population  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns  in  Enfjland  and  Scotland  in  1841. 
The  Metropohs,      ....  1,873,677     Newcastle-on-Tyne,  ....     49,860 
Manchester,    Salford,   and  Hull,       41,629 

suburbs, 296,183     York  city, 28,842 

Liverpool, 286,487  

BuTningham  and  suburbs,    .      182,922     Edinburgh  city,  (including  North 

Leeds, 152,054         and  South  Lcith,)      .     .     .  166,450 

Bristol, 122,296     Glasgow  city  and  suburbs,      .  274,556 

Ph-mouth, 80,059     Paisley, 60,487 

Sheffield, 68,186     Aberdeen, 64,767 

Kochdale,  (part  of  parish,)  .       67,889    Dundee, 62,794 

Noi-R-ich,       62,344     Greenock, 36,936 
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1792. 

19. 
Prodigiovis 
growth  of 
the  manu- 
factures and 
commerce 
of  Britain. 


20. 
And  still 
greater  ex- 
tent of  its 
agricultural. 


greatness,  vrere  in  1792,  when  the  contest  commenced, 
comparatively  speaking  in  a  state  of  infancy.  If  the 
exports,  imports,  and  shipping  of  three  years  ending  with 
5th  January  1792,  be  compared  with  what  they  had 
respectively  reached  fifty  years  afterwards,  they  appear 
each  to  have  trii)led ;  a  prodigious  increase,  and  amply 
explaining  the  duplication  of  population  during  the  same 
period.""'  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  this  half  century 
exhibits  a  progress  in  commerce  and  opulence  in  the 
British  empire  which  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  But  it  is  impossible  now  to  contemplate  it 
without  the  deepest  apprehension.  The  social  balance 
has  become  overloaded  on  the  side  of  urban  labour.  An 
amount  of  population  has  now  come  to  depend  on  the 
precarious  and  fluctuating  interests  of  commerce,  which 
exceeds  any  thing  yet  witnessed  among  men,  and  has 
induced  that  unstable  equilibrium  in  the  state,  which 
threatens,  in  the  event  of  any  serious  external  disasters 
or  internal  convulsions,  the  most  dreadful  calamities. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  foreign  commerce 
and  manufactures  as  the  main  source  of  the  wealth  and 
grandeur  of  Great  Britain,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that, 
not  only  in  1793,  when  the  war  broke  out,  but  even 
at  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  increase  they 
have  since  undergone,  these  sources  of  opulence  bear  but 
a  small  proportion  to  that  which  is  derived  from  the  culti- 

*  Table  showdng  the  exports,  iinports,  and  shipping  of  Great  Britain  in 
1789,  1790,  1791,  and  1839,  1840,  1841,  respectively. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Declared  Value 
of  Exports. 

Tons  British 
Shipping. 

1789 
1790 
1791 

£18,372,149 
18,921,347 
19,659,858 

£22,147,361 
23,021,472 
24,904,851 

£29,346,391 
29,862,112 
29,671,462 

1,272,114 
1,321,231 
1,363,483 

1839 
1840 
1841 

62,004,000 
67,432,964 
64,377,962 

110,198,716 
116,479,678 
116,903,668 

53,233,580 
51,406,430 
61,634,523 

3,000,000 
3,512,480 
3,619,850 

— Pari.  Papers,   1843  ;  and  Mr  Addington's  Finance  Resolutions,  1801 
Pari.  Hist.  sxxv.  1563. 
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vation  of  the  soil.  The  total  amount  of  British  manufac- 
tui-es  annually  produced  is  in  value  about  £180,000,000, 
of  which  only  £47,000,000  is  taken  off  by  the  whole  i792. 
external  trade  of  the  world  put  together,  while  no  less 
than  £133,000,000  is  consumed  in  the  home  market; 
and  of  the  foreign  consumption,  fully  a  third  is  absorbed 
by  the  British  colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
So  that  the  home  and  colonial  trade  is  to  the  whole 
foreign  put  together  as  5  to  l."-'  And,  while  the  total 
produce  of  manufactures  is  £180,000,000  annually,  and 
of  mines  and  minerals  £13,776,000,  the  amount  of 
agricultural  produce  annually  extracted  from  the  soil  is 
not  less  than  £300,000,000  ;  or  above  a  half  more  than 
the  whole  manufactures  and  mines  put  together. 

In  truth,  though  less  noticed  than  the  dazzling  splendour 
of  commercial  greatness,  the  marvel  of  British  agriculture  ManSs  of 
exceeds  all  other  marvels  in  this  land  of  wonders.  Perhaps  fgrkufture, 
there  never  was  a  country  in  which  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  has  been  exposed  to  so  severe  a  strain  as  that  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  for  the  last  half  century,  or  in 
which  it  has  so  wonderfully  kept  pace,  during  the  whole 
period,  with  the  wants  of  the  community.  Not  only  has 
it  been  called  upon,   in  an   old  state,   with  a  territory 

*  Manufactures  and  Mines  in  1840. 
For  manufacturiug  exportation,  .  .  .       £47,257  766 

For  home  markets,        .....        133,500,000 

Total  manufactures,  .  •      £180,757,766 

Mines  and  minerals,      .....  13,776286 

Manufactm-es  and  mines,   .             .             .  £194,534  052 

Agricultural  Produce. 

19,135,000  arable  acres,  at  £7  each,      .             .             .  £133,945  000 

27,000,000  acres  of  meadows,  at  £6  each,         .             ,  162,000,000 

15,000,000  do.  of  wastes,            ....  5000000 

£300,945,000 
Exports  of  manufactures  to  Bi-itish  colonies,    .  .  16,500,000 

Home  consumption,       .....        133,500,000 

Home  and  colonial,  .  .  .     £150,000,000 

All  the  rest  of  the  world,  .  .  30,757,766 

—See  Spackman's  Stat.   Tahhs  for  1842,  p.  45,   (a  most  useful  work;)  and 

Porter's  Proyress  of  the  Nation,  i.  177. 
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CHAP,    narrow  and  -wliolly  appropriated,  to  keep  pace  with  an 

'. increase  of  population,  which  has  doubled  in  that  time, 

^'^■■^-  and  an  increase  of  horses  and  the  wants  of  luxury,  which 
have  advanced  in  a  still  greater  proportion,  but  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  constant  abstraction  of  capital  and 
enterprise  into  the  more  tempting  transactions  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  then  advancing  in  the  same 
community  with  unheard-of  rapidity.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this  constant  and  increasing  strain  upon  its  produce,  and 
abstraction  of  the  capital  which  should  sustain  it,  the 
agriculture  of  the  British  islands  has  fully  kept  pace  with 
the  wants  of  the  community,  and  until  the  late  unprece- 
dented occurrence  of  Jive  bad  harvests  in  succession,  the 
average  amount  of  foreign  grain  imported  was  steadily 
diminishing,  and  at  length  had  become  a  perfect  trifle.'"" 
And  while  a  deluded  generation  was  believing  the  doctrine, 
that  population  in  the  later  stages  of  society  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  faster  than  food  can  be  provided 
for  it.  Nature  was  silently,  in  that  very  community, 
rebuking  their  error,  and  furnishing  decisive  demonstration 
of  its  fallacy.  For  at  the  time  that,  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  surrounded  by  the  virgin  riches  of  the 
Far- West,  seven  cultivators  existed  for  one  manufacturer, 
on  the  narrow  territory  and  amidst  the  crowded  popula- 
tion of  Britain,  one  agriculturist  was  raising  food  sufficient 
for  three  manufacturers  ;  in  other  words,  in  the  old  and 
dense  community,  the  power  of  labour  in  producing  food 
for  other  classes  of  society  was  one-and-twenty  times 
what  it  was  in  the  young  and  advancing  one.f 

*  Annual  Average  of  Foreign  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain — 

1801  to  1810, 600,946  quarters. 

1811  to  1820, 458,578       ... 

1821  to  1830, 531,992       ... 

1831  to  1835, 398,509       ... 

1836  to  1840, 1,992,548       ... 

Five  bad  years  in  succession. 
— Poeter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  i.  146;  and  Pari.  Tables,  ix.  548. 

t  Agi-icultui-ists  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains  in  America,         2,092,250 

All  other  classes, 287,751 

Or  about  7  to  1. 
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The  government  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  supposed 
bj  theoretical  observers  to  have  been,  anterior  to  the  great 
change  of  1832,  a  mixed  constitution,  in  which  the  crown, 
the  nobles,  and  the  commons  mutually  checked  and  conn-  oid 
teracted  each  other,  was  in  reality  an  aristocracy,  having 
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1792. 


22. 

consti- 
tution of 
Great  Bri- 

a  sovereign  for  the  executive,  disguised  under  the  popular  **'"• 
forms  of  a  republic.  The  system  of  separate  powers  con- 
trolling and  limiting  each  other  sounds  well  in  theory, 
but  in  practice  it  induces  an  immediate  stoppage  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  government.  England  had 
enough  of  it  from  1832  to  1840.  But  although  the 
practical  direction  of  affairs  was,  by  the  old  constitution, 
generally  vested  in  the  majority  of  the  nobles,  yet  was 
the  spirit  of  the  country  so  essentially  democratic,  and  so 
large  the  intermixture  of  popular  institutions  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  monarchy,  that  a  strong  check 
existed  on  the  power  of  the  magnates,  which  in  periods 
of  excitement  became  irresistible,  and  always  operated  as 
a  powerful  restraint  on  the  abuses  into  which  that  form 


Agiiculturists  all  over  America, 

All  other  classes, 

Or  about  3^  to  1. 
Agricultural  families  in  Great  Britain  in  1831, 
All  other  classes, 


3,717,756 
1,078,680 

961,134 
2,453,041 


3,414,175 
Or  about  1  agriculturist  to  2|  other  classes.     By  the  census  of  1841,  the 
proportion  of  agricultm'ists  to  other  classes  is  about  1  to  7,  the  numbers  being 
as  follows  : — • 


England, 

Wales, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Islands, 

Engaged 
in  Agriculture. 

1,157,816 
103,632 
229,337 

1,844,696 
8,493 

Consumers  dependent 
on  Agriculture. 

7,540,543 

650,748 

1,159,259 

4,158,801 

95,564 

13,604,915 

Consumers  dependent  on 

Manufactures  and 

Manufacturers. 

6,296,779 

157,223 

1,231,588 

2,171,627 

19,983 

3,343,974 

9,877,200 
13,604,915 

3,343,974 


Consumers  of  food,    23,482,115 


Total  producers  of  j 

food,     . 

See  Pouter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  i.  59;  and  Census  of  1841;  and  American 
Cemus  of  1841. 
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CHAP,  of  goYernment  lias  a  tendency  to  run.  The  close,  or 
__^.L_  nomination  boroughs,  long  so  much  the  object  of  invective, 
1792.  had  become,  situated  as  the  British  empire  was,  not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  its  constitution  ;  for  they  furnished 
an  inlet  to  commercial  and  colonial  wealth,  which  practi- 
cally represented  their  interests,  and  prevented  the  selfish 
views  of  the  dominant  island  from  resulting  in  excessive 
oppression  on  the  unrepresented  distant  dependencies. 
They  furnished  a  ready  entrance  to  talent  which  might 
disdain  the  arts  requisite  to  win  the  suffrages  of  a  nume- 
rous constituency,  and  they  admitted  a  body  of  men  into 
the  legislature  who  had  the  invaluable  quality  of  indepen- 
dence, for  many  of  them  had  purchased  their  seats.  A 
legislature  entirely  composed  of  such  men  would  be  highly 
objectionable,  because  it  would  be  destitute  of  the  element 
of  popular  representation  ;  but  a  certain  number  was  an 
invaluable  addition  to  an  assembly  ruling  a  vast  multitude 
of  distant  dependencies,  with  interests  adverse  to  those  of 
the  dominant  people  in  tlie  heart  of  the  empire  :  and  time 
will  show  whether  any  thing  has  been  gained  by  subjecting 
the  whole  legislature  to  the  direct  nomination  of  numbers 
in  the  British  islands. 

Society  existed  in  Great  Britain,  when  the  war  com- 
Aspect "of     menced,  in  a  form  which  had  never  before  been  witnessed 
the'eriti'sh    since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  which  may  well 
tS^ptrfod.   an-est  attention  ;    for  it  never  will  be  seen  in  it  again. 
Manufactures  and    commerce,  though    considerable   and 
increasing,  were    as    nothing    to  what  they    have    since 
become  :  not  only  did  the  strength  of  the  state  consist,  as 
it  still  does,  in  the  land,  but  the  national  feelings  and 
customs  were   formed  by  its  attachments.     Commercial 
fabrics  existed  in  many  quarters  ;    numerous  towns  were 
risinof  on  all  sides  ;    but  their  influence  M'as  felt  rather  in 
the  quickened  sale  of  produce,  and  the  stimulus  given  to 
general   wealth  and  agricultural   industry,  than  in  any 
change  they  had  effected  in  the  national  habits  or  dispo- 
sitions.    The  heart  of  the  nation  was  still  in  the  country ; 
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and  a  variety  of  circumstances  had  given  it  a  peculiar  and    chap. 
deliglitful  character.     The  long  security  from  foreign  war-       ^^' 
fare  or  domestic  dissension  ;    the  necessity  of  cultivating      1792. 
the  yeomanry  with  a  view  to  parliamentary  influence  :  the 
passion  for  field  sports,  which  seems  indelible  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood,  had  combined  to  make  the  nobles  and  land- 
holders almost  universally  reside  upon  their  estates.     The 
principal  ones  had  houses  in  London  or  Edinburgh,  but 
their  homes  were  in  the  country.     Their  libraries,  their 
pictures,  their  palaces,  their  tombs,  their  hearts  were  there. 
Thus  they  were  identified  in  feeling,  interest,  and  amuse- 
ments with  the  rural  population ;  and  a  feeling  had  gTown 
up  between  them    akin    to    that  which  subsisted  in  la 
Vendee  between  the  seigneurs  and  peasants.      They  fol- 
lowed the  same  hounds,  joined  in  the  same  festivities,  sat 
in  the  same  church,  were  carried  at  last   to   the  same 
churchyard.     One  common  faith  united  the  rich  and  the 
poor.    The  graceful  steeple  of  the  parish  church  frequently 
arose  from  amidst  the  oaks  of  the  nobleman's  park,  and 
his  younger  brother  held  the  living.     The  noble  pastor, 
often  highly  educated,  visited  the  poor  in  their  affliction  ; 
he  joined  the  rich  in  their  festivity ;  he  was  the  link  which 
united  the  extremes  of  society,  too  apt  in  the  progress  of 
opulence  to  be  severed  from  each  other.     The  counties 
were  covered  with  manor-houses,  the  fields  with  cottages  ; 
fearless  poverty  spread  into  nature  ;    haughty  opulence 
sought  to  improve  its  beauties.     Tlie  abundance  of  en- 
closures   and    hedge-row    timber   gave    the    country  the 
appearance  of  a  continued  forest ;  but  the  frequent  green 
meadow,  trim  garden,  flowering  orchard,  and  ornamented 
cottage,  bespoke  the  abode  of  happy  and  contented  man. 

A  monarch  was  on  the  throne  peculiarly  fitted  for  the       ^ 
stormy  period  in  which  his  lot  had  been  cast.    With  little  Great  linn- 
education,  and  no  great  acquired  information,  George  III.  George  nr. 
had  yet  that  solid  judgment,  that  native  sagacity,  which 
so  often  compensates  all  other  deficiencies,  and  for  the  want 
of  which   all   the   most   laboured   accomplishments   can- 

VOL.  II.  z 
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CHAP,    seldom  afford  any  compensation.     Simple  in  his  tastes, 
^-^'       correct  and  decorous  in  his  manners,  essentially  patriotic 
i^^'^-      in  his  affections,  he  faithfully  represented  the  feelings  of 
the  best   part  of  the  British  people.       Though  he  fre- 
quently, from  the  effects  of  external  disaster  or  internal 
faction,  became,  for  a  time,  the  object  of  vehement  obloquy 
to  the  noisy  multitude,  yet  these  ebullitions  were  transient, 
and  he  never  failed,  ere  long,  to  regain  that  favour  with  the 
unthinking  many,  which  he  never  lost  M'ith  the  thinking 
few.      He  was  a  more  valuable  king  of  England,  at  that 
period,  than  one  with  more  shining  talents  or  extensive 
knowledge  might  have  been  ;  for  he  was  in  less  danger  of 
beiuff  swept  away  by  philosophical  theories  of  which  he 
was  ignorant,  or  delusions  which  arose  out  of  views  that 
he  did  not  possess.       His  temper  was  obstinate  ;    but, 
directed  by  good  sense,  this  peculiarity  seldom  led  him 
into  error,  and  often  was  productive  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage.    He  was  the  very  opposite  of  Louis  XVI.;  without 
his  philosophic  speculation,    with  less  unforeseeing  phi- 
lanthropy,   he    had    incomparably    more    firmness    and 
resolution,'"' 

Nine  years  of  peace  had  enabled  Great  Britain  to 
state^Jf  recover,  in  a  great  degree,  the  losses  and  exhaustion  of  the 
^F^^*  P-l;^  American  war.  If  she  had  lost  one  empire  in  the  West- 
ern,  she  had  gained  another  m  the  Eastern  world.  I  he 
wealth  of  India  began  to  pour  into  her  bosom  ;  and  a 
little  island  in  the  west  of  Europe  already  exercised  a 
sway  over  realms  more  extensive  than  the  arms  of  Rome 
had  reduced  to  subjection.     A  vast  revenue,  amounting  to 

*  An  eminent  instance  of  this  had  recently  occuiTed.  When  London  was  m 
flames  during  the  dreadful  riots  of  Lord  George  Gordon  m  1780,  and  the  cabinet 
was  assembled  to  deliberate  on  what  should  be  done,  an  order  to  the  militaiy 
to  fire  upon  the  people,  if  in  the  act  of  breaking  mto  or  destroying,  was  made 
cut ;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  other  cabmet  ministei-s  declined  to  sign  it, 
from  doubts  as  to  its  legality.  Upon  this  the  King  asked  the  attorney-general 
(Weddei'bum)  "  If  the  order  was  agreeable  to  the  law  of  England."  The 
Attorney  repUed  that  it  was.  "Give  me  the  papei-s,"  cried  the  monai-ch,  "and 
I  -vvill  sign  it  myself."  He  did  so ;  the  troops  immediately  acted  upon  it,  and 
in  six  houi-s  the  devastation  was  at  an  end.     But  George  III.  was  ready  in  hig 
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£7,000,000  annually,  was  already  derived  from  her  Indian    chap. 
possessions  ;  and,  although  nearly  the  whole  of  this  gi'eat 


sum  was  absorbed  in  their  costly  establishment,  yet  her  ^''^-^ 
rulers  already  looked  forward  with  confident  hope  to  the 
period,  now  never  likely  to  be  realised,  when  the  empire  of 
Hindostan,  instead  of  being  as  heretofore  a  burden,  should 
be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  ruling  state,  and  the  wealth 
of  India  really  become  that  mine  of  gold  to  Britain, 
which  it  had  long  proved  to  numbers  of  her  children.  Her 
national  debt,  amounting  to  £244,000,000,  and  occasion- 
ing an  annual  charge  of  £9,317,000,  was  indeed  a  severe 
burden  upon  the  industry  of  the  people  ;  and  the  taxes, 
though  light  in  comparison  of  what  have  been  imposed  in 
later  times,  were  still  felt  as  oppressive.  But,  nevertheless, 
the  resources  of  the  state  had  augmented  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  during  the  repose  which  had  prevailed  since  xxxni  153.' 
the  conclusion  of  the  former  contest.^ 

Commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  had  rapidly 
increased ;    the   trade   with   the   independent    states  of  Reveniies, 
North  America  had  been  found  to  exceed  what  had  been  and  navaP 
enjoyed  with  them  when  they  were  in  a  state  of  colonial  ^°"'^'' 
dependence ;  and  the  incessant  exertions  of  every  individual 
to  better  his  condition,  had  produced  a  sm-p rising  effect  upon 
the  accumulation  of  capital  and  the  state  of  public  credit. 
The  three-per-cents,  from  57,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had 
risen  to  90  ;    and  the  overflowing  wealth  of  the  capital 
was  already  finding  its  way  into  the  most  circuitous  foreign 
trades,  and  hazardous  distant  investments.     The  national 
revenue   amounted   to   £16,000,000,   and   the   army  in- 
cluded 32,000  soldiers  in  the  British  isles  in  the  pay  of 

riding-scliool,  if  tranquillity  had  not  been  restored,  to  have  ridden  at  the  head 
of  his  Guards  into  his  burning  capital. — WrzVX^vll's  Memoirs,  i.  356,  357.  The 
same  account  is  given  in  substance  by  Lord  Campbell  in  his  life  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough— an  impai-tial,  though  rather  unwilling,  witness  to  the  merits  of  George 
in.  or  Lord  Loughborough.  His  Majesty,  on  the  attoi-ney-geuci-al's  answer, 
said,  that  "  this  had  been  decidedly  liis  opinion,  though  he  would  not  previously 
venture  to  express  it ;  but  that  now,  as  supreme  magistrate,  ho  would  see  it 
carried  into  effect.  The  requisite  orders  were  issued  to  the  troops,  and  the 
conflagrations  were  stopped.". — Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vi.  138. 
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CHAP,    government,  besides  an  equal  force  in  the  East  Indies 

' maintained  by  the  Company,  and  thirty-six  regiments  of 

1792.      yeomanry.     But  these  forces  were  rapidly  augmented  after 

the  commencement  of  the  war,   and,  before  1796,  the 

regular  army  of  Britain  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  six 

thousand  men,  including  forty-two  thousand  militia.    More 

than  half  of  this  force,  however,  was  required  for  the  ser- 

ijom.i.25o.  vice  of  the  colonies ;    and  experience  has  proved,  that 

xxxi'ii.  iiu.  Britain  can  never  collect  much  above  forty  thousand  men 

F^nrfce"^     at  any  one  point  on  the  continent  of  Europe.     The  real 

Committee,  strength  of  England  consisted  in  her  inexhaustible  wealth, 

Alay  10,  O  O 

1791.  State  i^  the  public  spirit  and  energy  of  her  people,  in  the  moral 
James,  i.     influencc  of  centuries  of  glory,  and  in  a  fleet  of  a  hundred 
App.^247.    and  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  which  gave  her  the  undisputed 
command  of  the  seas.^"'' 

But,  though  abounding  in  all  the  resources,  England,  at 

Depression   tliis  pcriod,  had  little  of   the  moral  strength  so  necessary 

tk)nd  spirit,  in  war.     During  the  disastrous  contest  in  America,  the 

fn  the^amn-.  national  glory  had  been  seriously  tarnished.      Two  large 

armies  had  laid  down    their  arms  to  the  enemy  ;     and 

even  the  ancient  supremacy  of  the  seas  seemed  to  be  in 

hazard,  when  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 

rode  triumpliant  in  the  British  Channel.      The  glorious 

defence   of  Gibraltar  had  alone  maintained  the  ancient 

celebrity  of  the  EugHsli  land  forces  ;  the  splendid  victory 

of  the  12th  April,  under  Rodney,  vindicated  the  long 

*  The  British  Navy  on  5th  January  1792  contained — 

Fit  for  Ser\ice.        Old  and  Guard  Sliips.        Total. 
Line,  115  38  153 

Frigates,  84  5  89 

— James's  Naval  History.     I.  Append.  247. 

The  Eui'opean  powers  had  the  following  naval  establishments  at  this  time  : — 


Line. 

Line. 

England, 

153 

Holland, 

28 

France, 

86 

Denmark, 

24 

Spain, 

68 

Portugal, 

13 

Russia, 

36 

Tui-key,  Naples,  &c. 

13 

Abstract — 

British, 

153 

Other  Powers, 

268 

Balance  against  England,        115 
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established  prowess  of  lier  seamen.      Nor  was  eitlier  the    chap. 
army  or  the  navy  in  such  a  state  as  to  render  any  early       ^^' 
success  probable  in  any  new  contest.     Abuses  of  the  most      i792. 
flagrant  description  existed  in  every  department  of  the 
land  forces  :    young  men  were  appointed  to  commissions 
by  purchase,  or  in  consequence  of  parliamentary  influence, 
without  any  knowledge  of  their  profession  ;    promotion 
was  seldom  awarded  to  real  merit ;    and  no  academies  or 
schools  were  in  existence  to  teach  the  inexperienced  officer 
even  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art.'"*     It  was  by  slow 
degrees,  and  in  tlie  school  of  adversity,  that  the  British 
army  was  improved,  and  her  commanders  rendered  capable 
of  turning  to  good  account  that  undaunted  courage,  which 
in  every  age  has  formed  the  honourable  characteristic  of  2.51'.""' '' 
the  British  people.^ 

England,  like  the  other  monarchies  of   Europe,  had 
slumbered  on,  contented,  prosperous,  and    for  the  most  siumberof 
part  inglorious,  during  the  eighteenth  century.     The  bright  mLd  duriiTg 
aurora  with  which  it  was  ushered  in,  in  the  days  of  Eugene  teenlifcen- 
and  Marlborough,  had  afforded  no  true  promise  of  the  *"''^- 
general  character  of  the  political  era  which  followed.     The 
fierce  passions,  the  heart-stirring  feelings,  the  enduring 
energy  of  the  civil  wars,  had  passed  into  the  page  of 
history,  and,  with  the  licentious  profligacy  of  Charles  II,, 
were  pictured  only  in  contemporary  annals,  or  the  reflec- 
tive mirror  of  the  national  theatre.      "  The  i^eriod,"  says 
Mackintosh,  "from  the  English  to  the  French  Revolution, 
was  the  golden  age  of  authentic  history.      Governments 
were  secure  :  nations  tranquil,  improvement  rapid,  man- 
ners mild,  beyond  the  example  of  any  former  age.      The 
English  nation,  which  possessed  the  greatest  of  all  human 
blessings,  a  wisely  constructed  popular  government,  neces- 
sarily enjoyed   the  largest  share  of  every  other  benefit. 

*  To  such  a  length  was  this  system  can'ied,  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  infants 
to  obtain  commisBions  in  the  cradle,  and  di'aw  pay  regularly  for  sixteen  years 
before  they  joined  their  corjjs.  The  well-known  answer  when  a  loud  noise  was 
heard  in  a  nursery  in  Scotland,  "  Oh,  it's  only  the  Major  roarhif/  for  his 
parriich/"  shows  how  commou  this  abuse  had  become  m  families  of  influence. 
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CHAP.  The  tranquillity  of  that  fortunate  period  was  not  disturbed 
^_11_  by  any  of  those  calamitous  or  even  extraordinary  events 
1792.  which  excite  the  imagination  and  inflame  the  passions."* 
The  administration  of  Chatham,  and  the  victories  of 
Frederick,  alone  cast  a  fleeting  lustre  over  the  general 
monotony  of  the  period  ;  but  even  their  glories  were  the 
result  of  the  ambition  of  kings  or  the  rivalry  of  cabinets, 
and  partook  not  of  the  profound  interest  of  the  theological 
contests  which  had  preceded,  or  the  political  struggles 
which  followed  them.  The  strife  of  religion  had  ceased, 
that  of  equality  had  not  commenced ;  between  the  two 
there  intervened  a  long  repose  of  a  hundred  years,  illus- 
trated by  few  glories,  stained  by  still  fewer  crimes,  during 
which  the  fervour  springing  from  the  former  great  con- 
vulsion insensibly  expired,  and  the  seeds  destined  to 
produce  a  still  fiercer  collision  were  gradually  ripening  to 
maturity. 

It  was  a  generally  received  opinion  among  the  philoso- 
Erroueous  phers  and  statesmen  of  this  period,  that  society  had  at 
[dsophSon  length  assumed  a  settled  and  permanent  form,  that  all 
thetendency  ^j^^  OTeat  causcs  of  cUscord  had  been  extinguished,  and 

ot  human  o  '-' 

affairs.  that  hlstory  would  never  agam  have  to  commemorate  the 
vehement  contentions  and  tragic  incidents  which  had 
arisen  in  an  early  period  of  human  existence.  Adam 
Smith  observed,  that  while  the  population  of  America 
was  doubling  every  five-and-twenty  years,  that  of  Eui-ope 
was  slumbering  on  with  an  increase  which  would  hardly 
arrive  at  the  same  result  in  five  hundred  ;  while  Gibbon 
lamented  that  the  period  of  interesting  incident  was  past, 
and  that  the  modern  historian  would  never  again  have  to 
record  the  moving  events  and  dismal  catastrophes  of 
ancient  story.  Such  were  the  anticipations  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age,  on  the  verge  of  a  period  destined  to 
present  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  the  constancy  of 
Pitt,  and  the  triumphs  of  Nelson  ;  when  the  human  race, 
mowed  down  by  the  merciless  sword   of  Napoleon,  was 

*  Mackintosh's  Works,  ii.  512. 
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to  spring  up  again  with  an  elasticity  almost  equalling  the    chap. 
far-famed  rapidity  of  Transatlantic  increase."^  ^^' 


The  opinions  of  the  country,  as  might  have  been  expec-      ^^^■•^• 
ted  on  so  great  an  event,  were  divided  on  the  French  views  Jf  the 
Revolution.      The  young,  the  ardent,  the  philosophical,  re^ifevX- 
were  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  its  success  ;  a  new  *''"'• 
era  seemed  to  have  dawned  upon  the  world ;  from  the 
rise  of  freedom  in  that  great  empire,  the  fetters  of  slavery, 
and  the  bonds  of  superstition,  appeared  to  be  droppino- 
from  the  hands  of  the  human  race.     It  was  not  merely 
the  factious,  the  restless,  and  the  ambitious,  who  enter- 
tained these  opinions  ;  they  were  shared  by  many  of  the 
best  and  wisest  of  men  ;  and  in  England  it  might  with 
truth  be  said,  as  an  eloquent  historian  has  observed  of 
Europe  in  general,^  that  the  friends  of  the  French  Revo-  ^  Bot.  i.  70. 
lution  comprised  at  that  period  the  most  enlightened  and 
generous  of  the  community.     It  was  not  then  that  its 
tendency  was,  or  coidd  he*  generally  perceived.      But 
though  the  highly  educated  classes  generally  inclined  to 
these  opinions,   those   entertaining  extreme  views  were 
comparatively  few  in  number.      The  vast  majority  of  the 
population  was  decidedly  loyal ;  in  the  country  it  was 
almost  invariably  so.     The  confirmed  democrats  in  Great 
Britain    at  that  period  were    by  no   means  numerous. 
They  were  estimated  by  Mr  Burke,  who  was  noways  ^ 
inclined  to  diminish  the  dangers  of  the  time,  at  eighty  140,  ui. 
thousand.^ 

But  if  the   changes  in    France  were    reo;arded   with 

31 
favour  by  one,  they  were  looked  on  with  utter  horror  by  And  of 'the 

another  class  of  the  community.     The  majority  of  the    °"^^' 

aristocratic  body,  all  the  adherents  of  the  church,  all  the 

holders  of  office  under  the  monarchy,  in  general  the  great 

bulk  of  the  opulent  ranks  of  society,  beheld  them  with 

apprehension  or  aversion.     Many  of  those  who  had  life 

*  The  population  of  Prussia  is  now  doubling  in  26 ;  that  of  Britain  in  52  ; 
that  of  Austria  in  69;  that  of  France  in  105;  that  of  Russia  in  66  years. — 
DupiN,  Forces  Com.  de  France,  i.  36. 
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CHAP,    before  tliein,  rejoiced  in  the  changes  which  society  seemed 
^^'       about  to   undergo  ;   those   who   had  passed  through    it, 


1792.     trembled  at  their  approacli  :  those  who  had  nothing  to 
lose,  had  no  fears  of  the   consequences   of  innovation  ; 
those  who  had  acquired,  or  inherited  much,  were  justly 
apprehensive  that  they  would  be  the  first  objects  of  spoli- 
ation.    Such  were  the  general  divisions,  of  opinion  pre- 
valent  in   Britain ;    but   of  course   these  opinions   were 
modified  by  the  temper  or  habits  of  thought  in  difi"erent 
individuals,  and  the  partisans  of  innovation  numbered 
among  their  ranks  many  of  the  most  ancient  and  illus- 
trious noble  families.      There  will  always   be  found  a 
certain  portion,  generally  a  small  minority,  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, who  from  the  various  motives  of  ambition,  jealousy, 
envy,  delusion,  discontent,  or  insolvency,  will  break  off* 
from  the  order  to  which  they  belong,  and  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  any  popular  movement.     In  them  the 
most  dangerous,  because  the  most  influential,  and  least 
suspected,  leaders  of  it  are  to  be  found. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  party  was  Mr  Fox,  the  eloquent 
Early  his-  aud  illustrious  champion  of  freedom  in  every  part  of  the 
^ryofMr  ^.qj.|(|  Desccndcd  of  a  noble  family,  which  combined 
political  distinction  with  literary  talent,  he  seemed  born 
to  wield  both  the  mighty  levers  which  move  mankind. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord 
Holland,  whose  great  talents  raised  him  to  the  situation 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  department  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War ;  and  who  was  long  the  antagonist  of 
Mr  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham.  His  father,  who 
was  a  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  as  well  as 
forensic  ability,  took  infinite  pains  with  the  education  of 
young  Fox,  whose  great  talents  were  soon  conspicuous. 
Unfortunately  his  excessive  indulgence  to  his  son  gave 
too  early  a  development  to  his  dissipated  propensities, 
which  were  as  precocious  as  his  power  of  acquiring 
lano-uases  ;  and  when  he  set  out  on  his  travels  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  was  already  a  deep  gamester,  an  experienced 
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rake,  and  excessively  expensive  in  his  dress  and  habits,     chap. 
Distinction  was  his  constant  passion  :  in  youth  he  sought      ^^' 
it  by  elegance  in  attire  or  extravagance  in  expenditure  ;      ^^^'^' 
in  maturer  years  by  oratorical  power  and  the  lead  of  a 
party.     He  returned  from  the  Continent  in  1767  deeply 
in  debt,  a  thorough  libertine,  but  without  any  diminution 
of  his  elegant  tastes  or  natural  powers.'"'      In  1768  he 
entered    parliament  as  member  for  Medhurst  in  Sussex, 
and  made  his  first  sj)eecli  on  a  petition  of  the  celebrated 
democrat  Wilkes.     His  great  powers  of  speaking  soon 
made  themselves  conspicuous,   and  early   attracted  the 
notice  of  the  author  of  Junius,  who,  in  his   celebrated 
Letters,  warmly  praised  the  rising  orator.     Down  to  1 772, 
he  voted  in  general  with  ministers,  though  his  indepen- 
dent disposition  was  on  many  occasions  conspicuous  ;  but 
in  that  year  he  united  himself  to  the  Opposition,  of  which 
he  soon  became  the   acknowledged    leader.      This  was 
confirmed  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1774,  which  set 
him   free  from  all  ministerial  ties  ;   and  by  his  ardent 
admiration  of  Mr  Burke,  whom  he  justly  denominated  ^  Trotter's 
the  finest  genius   of   the   eighteenth   century,    and  with  i.84.  Biog! 
whom  he  combated  Lord  North  and  the  Tory  nainistry  4037'(Fox.) 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  American  war.^ 

He  inherited  the  love  of  liberty  which  had  long  been 

.  33 

hereditary  in  his  race,  and,  by  the  impetuous  torrent  of  His  ch.arac~ 
his  eloquence,  long  maintained  his  place  as  leader  of  the  Statesman 
Opposition  of  the  British  empire.     His  talents  for  debate  ^^^  *"'^*°''* 
were  of  the  very  highest  order  ;  and  in   the  impassioned 
energy  with  which  he  delivered   his  opinions,  he   never 
was  exceeded  by  any  orator  in  the  British  parliament. 
Though   he   was    a  refined    classical   scholar,    and  well 
acquainted  with  the  poets  of  anti(|uity,  as  well  as  those 
of  modern  times,  yet  he  was  too  indolent  to  have  acquired 
extensive  erudition,  and  was  often  indebted,  hke  Mirabeau, 

*  His  debts  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £140,000;  and  he  had 
travelled  with  a  mistress  whose  presence  scandalised  even  Gibbon,  at  Lausanne, 
not  the  most  fastidious  of  men  in  such  particulars. 
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CHAP,  for  the  facts  connected  witli  the  subjects  of  discussion 
^^-  ]-ather  to  the  industry  of  his  friends  than  to  liis  own 
J 792.  research.  Yet  no  one  could  make  a  more  skilful  use  of 
the  information  with  which  he  was  furnished,  or  which  he 
gathered  in  the  course  of  debate  ;  or  descant  with  more 
originality  on  a  subject  apparently  exhausted  by  the 
efforts  of  others.  Profuse,  dissipated,  and  irregular  in 
private  life,  he  had  none  of  the  weight,  ever  so  poAverfid 
in  England,  which  arises  from  the  purity  of  personal 
character ;  but,  amidst  all  his  frailties,  the  warmth  of  his 
heart  and  generosity  of  his  disposition  secured  him  the 
ardent  attachment  of  a  numerous  body  of  private  friends, 
embracing  a  large  proportion  of  the  ablest  men  and  oldest 
families  in  the  state  ;  while  his  vehement  and  impassioned 
oratory  readily  commanded  the  admiration  of  that  numer- 
ous class  who  longed  after  more  popular  government,  or 
the  general  license  of  a  revolution.  But  his  intellect  was 
not  equal  to  his  eloquence  ;  his  judgment  was  inferior  to 
his  debating  powers.  Mr  Gibbon  observed,  that  "his 
iMiscei-  inmost  soul  was  tinged  with  democracy;"^  and  such  in 
truth  was  his  character.  He  saw  no  danger  to  liberty 
but  in  the  power  of  the  crown  :  the  violence  of  the  people 
never  occurred  to  him  as  likely  to  put  it  in  peril.  Sincere 
in  his  attachment  to  freedom,  he  advocated,  during  the 
best  part  of  his  life,  a  political  system,  which  was  entail- 
ing upon  the  country  where  it  arose  the  most  degrading 
bondage  ;  passionately  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  he 
continued  constant  in  his  admiration  of  those  frantic 
innovations  which,  more  than  the  coalition  of  kings, 
against  which  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence  were  directed, 
rendered  impossible  its  duration  in  the  first  of  European 
monarchies, 

Mr  Pitt  was  the  leader  of  the  second  party,  which,  at 

Mr  put.      the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  in  the 

bii'g^phy.    full  possession  of  government,  and  supported  by  a  decided 

majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.    He  was  born  at 

Hayes  in  Kent,  on  the  28th  May  1759,  the  second  son 
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of  William  first  Earl  of  Chatham.     His  mother,  a  lady    chap. 

of  great  talents  and  uncommon  strength  of  understanding,  — 

was  Lady  Hester,  only  daughter  of  Richard  Grenville,  ^7^"^- 
Esq.,  and  Countess  Temple.  At  first  young  Pitt's  con- 
stitution was  uncommonly  feeble,  insomuch  that  great 
fears  were  entertained  that  he  could  not  be  reared  to 
maturity  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  his  dili- 
gence and  ability  were  such  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  his  proficiency  in  Greek 
and  Latin  was  truly  extraordinary.  By  Lord  Chatham's 
desire,  Thucydides  was  the  first  Greek  book  he  read  after 
coming  to  college  ;  and  such  was  the  facility  he  had 
already  acquired  in  that  difficult  language,  that  he  could 
read  six  or  seven  pages  he  had  never  previously  seen, 
without  more  than  two  or  three  mistakes.  With  such 
penetration  did  he  seize  the  meaning  of  this  great  writer, 
and  so  rapidly  imbibe  his  ideas,  that  it  was  observed  of 
him  at  the  time  by  his  preceptor,  "  that  he  never  seemed 
to  learn,  but  only  to  recollect."  At  this  period,  and 
during  all  the  time  he  remained  at  college,  his  conduct 
was  correct,  his  conversation  easy,  his  application  cease- 
less. Lord  Chatham  had  from  the  first  conversed  with 
him  on  every  subject :  the  true  system  of  education,  but 
one  which  is  hardly  safe  except  in  a  parent's  hand.  His 
knowledge  of  scripture  was  extensive  and  accurate  :  inso- 
much that  long  after,  and  when  immersed  in  political  life,  '  Tomiine's 
he  could  distinguish  at  once  a  quotation  from  the  Bible  i.  i,  I  ^  ' 
from  one  from  the  Apocrypha.^ 

After  being  some  years  at  college,  he  read  habitually 
the  orators  and  historians  of  antiquity  ;  particularly  Livy,  His  yoiith, 
Thucydides,  and  Sallust.  It  was  his  favourite  occupation  at  cofi"'^'^^ 
to  compare  opposite  speeches  upon  the  same  subject,  and 
to  examine  how  each  speaker  managed  his  own  side  of 
the  question,  and  obviated  or  answered  the  reasoning  of 
his  opponent.  When  alone,  he  dwelt  for  hours  upon 
striking  passages  of  these  historians  and  orators,  and  was 
particularly  captivated  by   their  inimitable  brevity  and 


ege. 
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CHAP,    force  of  expression.     He  liad  little  turn  for  tlie  minute 
— — —  details  of  grammar  ;  could  never  be  induced  to  construe 


179-.'.  -^vord  bj  word,  or  attend  to  the  rules  of  syntax  :  but  read 
several  sentences  straight  on,  and  then  rendered  them  at 
once  into  free  English,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  no 
small  annoyance  of  his  masters.  He  was  set  on  things, 
not  words.  All  his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  trans- 
lating the  finest  passages  of  the  classic  authors  into 
English  :  the  most  useful,  as  the  opposite  one  of  turning 
English  into  Greek  or  Latin  is  the  most  useless,  occupa- 
tion which  can  be  given  to  youth."-"  With  equal  dili- 
gence he  applied  to  mathematics  and  displayed  such  skill 
in  the  solution  of  problems,  that  it  was  evident  he  would 
have  reached  the  very  highest  eminence  in  science,  if 
fortune  had  not  thrown  him  into  public  life.  With  not 
less  avidity  he  studied  the  great  poets  and  authors  of  his 
own  country,  and  when  he  left  college  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  there  were  few^  of  the  historical  or  literary 
writers  of  Great  Britain  with  whom  he  was  unacquainted. 
But  these  calm  studies  were  soon  interrupted  :  in  spring 
1780  he  became  resident  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  regidarly 
attended  Westminster  Hall  ;  and  in  January  1781  he 
was  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the  burgh  of  Appleby. 
1  Tomiine's  Evcu  bcforc  lic  appeared  in  public  life,  his  great  father 
1.9^23.  '*'  had  anticipated  his  future  distinction,  and  dwelt  on  the 
prospect  with  fond  and  touching  enthusiasm.^f 

Modern   history   has   hardly  so   great   a  character  to 
exhibit.     Inheriting  from  his  father,  the  first  Lord  Chat- 

*  In  thLs  pi-actice  he  followed  the  example  and  precept  of  Cicero — "  Postea 
mihi  placuit,  eoque  sum  usus  adolescens,  ut  summoium  oratorum  Grsecas 
orationes  explicarem.  Quibus  lectis  hoc  assequebar,  ut  cum  ea  quje  legerem 
Gnece  Latine  redderem,  non  solum  optimis  verbis  uterer,  et  tamen  usitatis, 
Bed  etiam  exprimerem  quajdam  verba  imitando  qua  nova  nostris  essent,  diun- 
modo  essent  idonea." — De  Oratore,  hb.  i.  cap.  34.  Cicero  never  thought  of 
translatuig  Latin  into  Greek;  and,  had  he  done  so,  he  never  would  have 
rivalled  tlie  Philippics,  and  certainly  never  composed  the  orations  against  Cati- 
line. He  Ls  a  bold  man  who,  on  the  education  of  an  orator,  gainsays  the  united 
authority  and  disregards  the  similar  practice  of  Cicero  and  Pitt. 

+  The  last  letter  of  Lord  Chatham  to  Mr  Pitt  began  in  these  terms  : — "  How 
can  I  employ  my  re^^ving  pen  so  well  as  in  addi'essing  a  few  lines  to  the  hope 
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ham,  a  patriotic  and  truly  British  spirit,  he  early  imbibed,     chap. 
at  the  same  time,  a  strong  attachment  to  those  liberal      ^^' 


principles  on  Avhich  the  administration  of  that  illustrious  1792. 
man  was  founded,  and  which  had  given  to  his  government  jjj^  ^^^^ 
such  general  and  deserved  popularity.  The  first  part  of  difficulties 
his  career  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  these  sentiments,  man. 
and  his  great  abilities,  from  the  very  outset,  gave  him  a 
distinguished  place  in  Parliament.  But  circumstances 
soon  arose  which  called  forth  the  latent  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  exhibited  in  full  lustre  the  indomitable  firmness 
of  his  character.  Mr  Fox  and  Lord  North  had  formed  a 
coalition,  after  their  chief  cause  of  discord  had  been  ex- 
tinguished by  the  termination  of  the  American  war  ;  and, 
strong  in  the  possession  of  an  apparently  invincible 
majority  in  the  Lower  House,  had  ventured  upon  the 
bold  measure  of  bringing  in  a  bill  which  took  from  the 
East  India  Company  the  government  of  Hindostan,  and 
vested  it  in  certain  commissioners,  to  be  appointed,  not 
by  the  crown,  but  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  such  a  change,  if  carried  into 
execution,  would  have  subverted  the  constitution,  by  the 
establishment  of  an  imperium  in  imperio,  possessed  of 
greater  authority  and  influence  than  the  executive.  But 
this  catastrophe  was  averted  by  the  firmness  and  sagacity 
of  the  monarch  who  then  held  the  British  sceptre.  Per- 
ceiving at  once  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  ;  well  aware, 
in  the  emphatic  words  of  Lord  Thurlow,  "  that  this  bill, 
if  carried,  would  take  the  crown  from  the  King's  head, 
and  place  it  on  that  of  Mr  Fox,"^  he  instantly  resolved  ^  Pari.  Hist. 
to  interpose  his  influence  to  prevent  it  from  passing  into  ^''^^' 
a  law,  and  resolutely  declared  his  determination,  if  neces- 
sary, to  retire  to  Hanover,  rather  than  continue  in  Britain 
the    mere   tool   of   a  parliamentary   oligarchy.      By   his 

and  comfort  of  my  life,  my  dear  W'illiam?" — and  ends,  "So,  with  best  compli- 
ments to  Aristotle,  Homer,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  not  forgetting  Locke, 
Grotius,  and  the  Law  of  Nations,  adieu,  my  dearest  William.  Your  most 
affectionate  father,  Chatham." — Lord  Chatham  to  Mr  Pitt.  Sei)tember  22, 
1777;  ToMLiNE's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  23. 
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CHAP,    exertions  the  bill,  after  having  passed  the  Commons  by  a 

__1__  great  majority,  was  thrown  out,  by  a  slender  majority  of 

1792.     eight,  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  this  led  to  the  im- 

Dec.8,1/83.  mecQate  resignation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry.     The  King 

instantly  sent  for  jVIr  Pitt,  and,  on  the  12th  January 

1 784,  he  took  his  seat  in  the   House  of  Commons  as 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Never  did  a  more  arduous  struggle  await  a  minister. 
37 
Hischarac-  The   Oppositiou,  led  by  the  impetuous  energy  of  Fox, 

!tetesman,  aided  by  the  experienced  influence  and  admirable  temper 
stliggS""'  of  Lord  North,  was  possessed  of  a  great  majority  in  the 
maintained.  LQ^ygj.  Housc,  and  treated  at  first  with  the  utmost  scorn 
this  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  young  man  of  six-and-twenty 
to  dispossess  them  of  the  government.  But  it  was  soon 
evident  tliat  his  talents  were  equal  to  the  task,  arduous 
and  apparently  hopeless  though  it  was.  Invincible  in 
resolution,  and  yet  cool  in  danger  ;  possessed  of  a  moral 
courage  which  nothing  could  overcome  ;  fertile  in  resources, 
powerful  in  debate,  eloquent  in  declamation — he  exhibited 
a  combination  of  great  qualities,  which  for  political  con- 
tests never  was  excelled.  A  pure  and  irreproachable 
private  character  gave  his  opponents  no  weak  side  where- 
on to  assail  the  panoply  with  which  he  was  surrounded  : 
a  temperament,  the  energies  of  which  were  wholly  con- 
centrated on  national  objects,  left  him  no  room  for  selfish 
passion  or  private  gratification.  The  ordinary  vices  of 
men  of  rank  had  no  attractions  for  him.  Though  noways 
insensible  to  their  attractions,  he  was  never  the  slave  of 
women  ;  though  he  often  drank  largely,  it  was  only  to 
restore  nature  after  the  incessant  exhaustion  of  his  par- 
liamentary efforts.  Incorruptible,  though  wielding  the 
wealth  of  England  and  the  Indies  ;  fearless,  though  com- 
bating alone  the  whole  weight  of  an  apparently  irresistible 
Opposition  ;  cool,  though  tried  by  all  the  means  which 
could  overcome  the  firmest  patience  ;  cautious,  when 
prudence  counselled  reserve — energetic  and  eloquent, 
when  the  moment  for  action  had  arrived  ;  he  successfully 
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"svitlistood  tlie  most  formidable  parliamentary  majority  chap. 
which  had  appeared  in  English  history  since  the  Reyolu-  ^^' 
tiou,  and  ultimately  remained  yictorious  in  the  struggle.  ^''^■-• 
An  administration  thus  tried  in  its  infancy,  was  proof 
against  any  other  danger  in  its  maturer  years.  The 
intellect  of  its  head  clearly  and  at  once  perceived  both 
the  peril  of  the  French  revolutionary  principles,  and  the 
expedience  of  making  no  attempt  by  external  means  to 
check  its  progress ;  and,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  that  great  convulsion  found 
the  British  government  in  the  hands  of  one,  alike  friendly 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  hostile  to  the  excesses  which 
so  often  lead  to  its  subversion.  An  attentive  observer  of 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  therefore,  he  cautiously 
abstained  from  any  act  which  might  involve  England  in 
hostihty  with  its  distracted  neighbour ;  and,  though 
strongly  pressed  in  the  outset  to  take  a  part  in  the 
struggle,  he  maintained  a  strict  neutrality  when  the 
German  armies  had  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of 
France,  and  the  moment  seemed  to  have  arrived  when  it 
was  possible  to  terminate,  by  a  single  hostile  demonstra- 
tion, the  rivalry  of  four  centuries. 

Edmund  Burke  was  the  leader  of  a  third  party,  com- 
posed of  the  old  Whigs,  who  supported  the  principles  of  Mr  Burke. 
the  English,  but  opposed  those  of  the  French  Revolution,  terln/eariy 
He  was  born  in  x\rran   Quay,   Dublin,  on  January    12,  ^''^°''-'" 
1730.     His  family  was  a  very  old  one,  and  of  Norman 
extraction,  and  originally  bore  the  name  of  "  De  Burgh," 
of  which  Burke  is  only  a  corruption.     His  father  was  a 
respectable  attorney,  in  extensive  practice — so  lucrative, 
indeed,  tliat  Edmund,  though  a  younger  son,  received 
nearly  £20,000  as  a  patrimony.     His  mother,  by  whom 
he  was  taught  to  read,  and  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
education,  was  a  woman  of  a  very  cultivated  understand- 
ing ;  a  circumstance  which  almost  invariably  is  tlie  case 
w^ith  those  who  afterwards  rise  to  great  celebrity.     In 
constitution  he  was  at  first  weak,  and  his  early  proficiency 
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CHAP,    in   learning   was   not   remarkable  ;    another   peculiarity 
^^'       which  is  generally,  though  not  always,  observed  in  those 


•'^■--      destined  to  ultimate  greatness,  and  which  arises  from  their 
attention  being  early  fixed  on  things,  not  words — on  the 
latter  of  which  a  schoolboy's,  on  the  former  a  man's  cele- 
•  brity  depends.     At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  removed 

to  the  academy  at  Ballitore,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and 
there  his  great  powers  soon  developed  themselves.  They 
consisted  at  first,  not  so  much  in  brilliancy,  as  in  steadi- 
ness of  application,  facility  of  comprehension,  and  strength 
of  memory.  The  same  characteristics  distinguished  his 
early  writings  and  speeches,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  life 
that  his  imagination  shone  forth  with  such  lustre ;  a 
peculiarity  common  to  him  with  Milton,  Shakspeare, 
Bacon,  and  many  other  of  the  greatest  poets  and  orators 
who  ever  existed.  It  is  easily  explained,  if  we  reflect 
that  a  quick  and  fervent  mind  readily  fans  a  flame  from 

1  Tacitus  ^  . 

Prior's  Life  a  fow  perishablc  materials  ;    but  a  great   one  requires 
2,  u."^  ^' ''  mighty  and  durable  elements  to  warm  it  into  a  glow. 
"  Materia  alitur,  motibus  excitatur,  et  urendo  lucescit.''^ 
His   studies   early  in   life,   like   those   of  Gibbon  and 
His  first  en-  Johusou,  wcrc  uiorc  Varied  than  systematic,  multifarious 
trance  into    ^^^^^  profouud  ',  a  systcm  practised  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land more  than  in  England,  but  which,  looking  to   the 
results  in  these  three  great  men,  would  seem  not  to  be 
the  worst  way  of  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  human 
mind.     He  went  through  college  respectably,  but  with  no 
extraordinary  distinction  —  reading  incessantly,  but  often 
poems  and  novels  rather  than  the  works  of  the  Academic 
curriculum,   dwelling  much  on   the   sublime  passages   of 
Shakspeare,  Milton,   and  Young,   and  not  unfrequently 
essaying  his  own  powers  in  their  career.     He  was  des- 
tined for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  entered  in  1747,  in 
London  ;  but  before  this  period,  the  bent  of  his  genius  to 
historical  and  political  subjects  was  very  apparent,  having 

*  "  It  is  nourished  by  materials^  excited  by  occasions,  and  shines  by  burning." 
— Tacitus. 
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been  sign  ally  evinced  in  the  debates  of  the   Historical    chap. 
Society  in  Dublin  College,  of  which  he  was  a  zealous  ' 

member.     After  arriving  in  London,  in  1750,  to  pro-      i792. 
secute  his  legal  studies,  he  found  them  wholly  distasteful 
to  his  diffusive  genius,  and,  possessing  an  adequate  inde- 
pendence, quitted  the  law  for  the  more  attractive  paths 
of  literature.     He  soon  after  published  his  Essay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful ;  and  in  1758,  began  to  write  the 
historical  part  of  the  Annual  Register,  which  he  superin- 
tended for  many  years.      Little  of  the  fire  of  the  orator, 
however,  or  the  depth  of  the  philosopher,  is  to  be  found 
in  these  compositions ;  he  was  then  only  collecting  the 
materials   on  which  the   immortal  superstructure   of  his 
fame  was  afterwards  to  be  reared.      In  1765,  he  was, 
from  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  as   a  writer,    ap- 
pointed  private   secretary  to   Lord  Rockingham  ;    and  j  „ .  , 
soon  after  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Wendover,  Life  of 
in  Buckinghamshire.    Thenceforward  his  biography  forms  24,139.* 
part  of  the  history  of  England.^ 

Mr  Burke  had  long  combated  in  the  ranks  of  Opposi- 
tion with  Mr  Fox,  and  the  closest  private  friendship  had  Hisviewson 
cemented  their  political  alliance  ;  but,  on  the  breaking  Revolution. 
out  of  the  French  Revolution,  they  embraced  different 
views.  Mr  Fox  warmly  applauded  its  principles,  and 
declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  the  new  con- 
stitution of  France  was  the  most  stupendous  and  glorious 
edifice  of  liberty  M'hicli  had  been  erected  on  the  founda- 
tion of  human  integrity  in  any  age  or  country."  Mr 
Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  gifted  with  greater  pohtical 
sagacity  and  foresight,  early  exerted  his  talents  to  oppose 
tlie  levelling  princi})les  which  that  convulsion  had  intro- 
duced ;  and  his  work  on  the  French  Revolution  produced, 
perhaps,  a  greater  impression  on  the  public  mind  than 
any  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  world.  It  abounds 
in  eloquent  passages,  profound  wisdom,  and  discriminating 
talent  ;  but,  vast  as  its  influence,  and  unbounded  as  its 
reputation  were  when  it   first    appeared,   its  value  was 

VOL.  II.  2  A 
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CHAP,    not  fully  understood  till  the   progress  of  events  had  de- 
^^'      moustrated  the  justice  of  its  principles.     Their  division 


^792-     on  this  vital  question  for  ever  alienated  these  illustrious 

men  from  each  other,  and  drew  tears  from  both  in  the 

House  of  Commons  ;    an  emblem  of  the  effects  of  this 

heart-stirring  event  upon  the  charities  of  private  hfe,  of 

1  Ann.  Reg.  tho  variancc  which  it  introduced  into  the  bosom  of  fami- 

xxxm.114,  ^^^^    ^^^^   between    friendships    which    "had    stood    the 

strain  of  a  whole  lifetime."^ 

The    occasion    on    which    this    momentous   separation 
Division  be-  took  place,  was  in  the  debate   on  the  new  constitution 
BurTeand   proposcd  for  tlic  proviuccs  of  Canada,  in  1791  ;  a  re- 
thecSadkn  markablc   coincidence,   when    the   subsequent  events   in 
constitution.  ^|^c^^   colouj  arc  takcu  into   consideration,  and  the  vehe- 
ment  strife   between   the    monarchical   and    republican 
principles,  of  which  it  afterwards  became  the  theatre.     So 
strongly  did  both  these  illustrious  statesmen,  but  espe- 
cially Mr  Burke,  feel  on  the  all-engrossing  topic  of  the 
French  Revolution,  that  they  mutually  introduced  it  into 
almost  all  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  that  period  ;  and  it  was  especially  the  subject 
of  vehement  and  impassioned  declamation,  on  occasion  of 
April  15,     the  debate  on  Mr  Baker's  motion  relative  to  a  war  with 
April  8.       Russia,  and  the  first  introduction  of  the  Canada  Govern- 
ment Bill, — subjects  wliich  not  unnaturally  led  to  consider- 
ation of  the  supposed  tendency  of  the  French  Revolution 
with  regard  to  the  external  relations  and  internal  hap- 
piness  of  nations.     From  that  time  a  rupture  between 
these  two  great  men  was  distinctly  foreseen,  both  by  their 
friends  and  the  public.     It  was,  in  truth,  unavoidable  ; 
and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  index  to  the  schism  which 
must   ensue   in  every  free    community,  on   occasion  of 
strong  democratic  excitement,  between  those  who  adhere 
to  the  landmarks  of  the  past,  and  those  who  are  willing 
to  adventure  on  the  dark  sea  of  innovation.     Still,  how- 
ever, the  external  appearances  of  friendship  were  main- 
tained between  them  ;  they  visited,  though  not  so  fre- 
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qiiently  as  in  former  years  ;  and,  on  the  6tli  of  Maj,     chap. 
when  the  Canada  Bill  was  to  be  debated  in  committee,       ^^' 
they  not  only  walked  to  the  House  together,  but  Mr      179-2. 
Fox  treated  Mr  Burke,  in  a  previous  conversation,  with 
confidence,  and  mentioned  to  him  a  political  circumstance 
of  some  delicacy.     But  the  feelings  of  the  latter  were  too 
ardent  to  be  restrained  ;    the  future,  big  with  disaster, 
revealed  itself  so  clearly  to  his  view,  that  it  obliterated 
the  past,  and  overshadowed  the  present  ;    and  in  the 
debate  which  followed  on  that  night,  these  two  illustrious 
men  were  for  ever  severed,  and  the  popular  party  in 
Great  Britain  permanently  rent  in  twain.     The  debates 
on  this  subject  possess  the  highest  interest.     They  not 
only  embrace  the  most  thrilling  event  in  the  biography  ^  Pari.  Deb. 
of  both,  but  they  constitute  an   era  in  the  history  of  and  iiurke''s 
Europe  during  its  most  eventful  period.     The  destinies  2,'!!''  ^^'*^' 
of  civilisation  hung  upon  their  words.^ 

On  the  part  of  Mr  Fox,  it  was  urged  on  this  occasion, 
and  in  the  previous  debate  on  the  Russian  armament  —  Aijjument 
"  Without  entering  into  the  question  whether  hereditary  for^he^"'' 
honours  are  in  themselves  an  advantage  or  an  evil,  the  voTJtion^^" 
point  which  the  House  has  now  to  consider  is,  Whether 
there  is  any  thing  in  them  so  j)eculiarly  advantageous  as 
to  incline  us  to  introduce  them  into  a  country  where  they 
are  unknown,  and  by  such  means  distinguish  Canada 
from  all  the  other  colonies  of  the  New  World  1  In 
countries  where  they  make  a  part  of  the  constitution,  it 
is  not  wise  to  destroy  them  ;  but  it  is  a  very  different 
matter  to  give  them  birth  and  life  in  a  country  where 
they  at  present  do  not  exist.  It  is  impossible  to  account 
for  such  an  attempt,  except  on  the  princi})le  that,  as 
Canada  was  formerly  a  French  colony,  there  might  be  an 
opportunity  of  reviving  those  titles  of  honour,  the  extinc- 
tion of  which  some  gentlemen  so  much  deplore,  and  of 
reviving  in  the  West  that  spirit  of  chivalry  whicli  has 
fallen  into  disgrace  in  a  neighbouring  country.  Arc 
those  red  and  blue  ribbons,  which  have  lost  their  lustre  in 
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CHAP,    the  Old  World,  aoain  to  sliinc  forth  in  the  New  1     What 

IX 

'. can  be  so  absurd  as  to  introduce  hereditary  honours  m 

^'^--  the  New  World,  where  they  are  so  much  the  object  of 
undisguised  aversion  ?  The  proposed  upper  chamber 
would  be  equally  objectionable  if  the  council  were  here- 
ditary ;  for  such  an  assembly  w^ould  be  nothing  more 
than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  authority.  Not 
less  so  is  the  clause  for  making  provision  for  the  Pro- 
testant clergy,  by  enacting  that,  in  all  grants  by  the 
crown  of  unappropriated  lauds,  one-seventh  should  be 
given  to  them.  What  can  be  so  monstrous  as  such  a 
fundamental  rule  in  a  country  where  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  are  Catholics  "i  Even  if  they  w^re  all  Pro- 
testants, it  would  still  be  unsuitable  ;  how  much  more  so, 
therefore,  when  the  whole  of  the  Protestants,  such  as 
they  are,  are  much  subdivided,  and  the  large  proportion 
of  them  are  Presbyterians,  dissenters,  or  subordinate 
sects. 

"  Feeble  as  my  powers  are  in  comparison  with  my 
honourable  friend's,  whom  I  must  call  my  master  —  for 
every  thing  that  I  know  in  politics  I  owe  to  him — I 
should  yet  ever  be  ready  to  maintain  my  principles  even 
against  his  superior  eloquence.  I  will  maintain  that  the 
rights  of  man,  which  he  states  as  chimerical  and  visionary, 
are  in  fact  the  basis  and  foundation  of  every  rational 
constitution,  and  even  of  the  British  constitution  itself, 
as  tlie  statute-book  abundantly  proves  ;  for  what  is  the 
original  compact  between  king  and  people  there  recog- 
nised, but  the  recognition  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the 
people  as  men,  which  no  prescription  can  supersede,  and 
no  accident  remove  or  obliterate  'i  If  these  principles 
are  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  they  are  the  principles 
of  my  right  honourable  friend,  from  whom  I  learned 
them.  During  the  American  war  w^e  have  together 
rejoiced  at  the  success  of  a  Washington,  and  mourned 
almost  in  tears  for  the  fate  of  a  Montgomery.  From 
him  I  have  learned  that  the  revolt  of  a  whole  people 
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cannot  be  the  result  of  incitement  or  encouragement,  but  chap. 
must  have  proceeded  from  provocation.  Such  was  his  ^^' 
doctrine  when  he  said,  with  equal  energy  and  emphasis,  1792. 
'  that  he  could  not  draw  a  bill  of  indictment  aaainst  a 
whole  people.'  I  grieve  to  find  that  he  has  since  learned 
to  draw  such  an  indictment,  and  to  crown  it  with  all  the 
technical  epithets  which  disgrace  our  statute-book,  such 
as  — ■  false,  malicious,  M'icked,  by  the  instigation  of  the 
devil,  or  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  youi'  eyes. 
Taught  by  my  right  honourable  friend,  that  no  revolt  of 
a  nation  can  spring  except  from  provocation,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  joy,  ever  since  the  constitution  of  France 
was  founded  on  the  rights  of  man  —  the  basis  on  which 
the  British  constitution  itself  is  rested.  To  vilify  it,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  libel  the  British  constitu- 
tion, and  no  book  my  right  honourable  friend  can  write, 
how  able  soever,  no  speech  he  can  deliver,  how  eloquent 
soever,  can  induce  me  to  change  or  abandon  that  opinion. 
"  I  was  formerly  the  strenuous  advocate  for  the  balance 
of  power,  when  France  was  that  intriguing  restless  nation 
which  she  had  formerly  proved.  Now  that  the  situation 
of  France  is  altered,  and  that  she  has  erected  a  qovern- 
ment  from  ivhich  neither  insult  nor  injury  can  he  appre- 
hended hy  her  neighbours,  I  am  extremely  indifferent 
concerning  the  balance  of  power,  and  shall  continue  so 
till  I  see  other  nations  combine  the  same  power  with  the 
same  principles  of  government  as  that  of  Old  France. 
The  true  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  is  not  to  keep 
every  state  exactly  in  its  former  condition,  for  that  is 
impossible,  but  to  prevent  any  one  obtaining  such  an 
ascendency  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  rest.  No  man  can 
say  that  Russia  will  be  the  successor  of  France  in  this 
respect.  Her  extent  of  territory,  scanty  population,  and 
limited  revenue,  rew6?er  her  strength  hy  710  means  formidahle 
to  us :  she  is  a  power  whom  we  can  neither  attack  nor 
be  attacked  by  ;  and  is  it  with  such  a  power  we  are  to 
commence  hostilities,  in  order  to  prop  up  the  decaying 
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CHAP.    Turkish  empire,  the  overthrow  of  wliicli  woiikl  be  more 
'. hkely  to  prove  advantageous  than  injurious  to  our  inter- 


^''^'■^-     ests  1    If  we  compare  the  present  state  of  France  with  its 
past  condition,  both  as  respects  the  pohtics  of  Europe 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  even  those  who  most 
detest  the  RevoUition  must  see  reason  to  rejoice  in  its 
effects.     I  cannot  but  applaud  the  government  of  France, 
in  its  internal  tendency,  as  good,  because  it  aims  at  the 
happiness  of  those   who    are  subject  to   it.      Different 
opinions  may  be  entertained  by  different  men  as  to  the 
1  Pari,  iijst.  change  of  system  that  has  taken  place  in  that  country  ; 
248, 379;'    but  I,  for  ouc,   admire  the  new  constitution  of  France, 
SpeecheViv.  cousidcrcd  altogether,  as  the  most  stupendous  and  glo- 
J99!^^^'     rious  edifice  of  liberty  wltich  lias   been  erected  on  the 
foundation  of  human  integrity  in  any  age  or  country."^ 
Mr  Burke  commenced  his  reply  in  a  grave  and  solemn 
Argument    touc,  befitting   tlio    solcmuity  of  the  occasion,   and  the 
Mr  BMke^  I'cndiug  asuudcr  of  ties  which  had  endured  unbroken  for 
a  quarter  of  a  ceuturj^     "  The  House,"  said  he,  "  is  now 
called  upon  to  do  a  high  and  important  act  :  to  appoint 
a  legislature  for  a  distant  people,  and  to  affirm  its  own 
competency  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power.     On  what 
foundation  is  such  an  assumption  to  rest  ?     Not,  surely, 
on  a  vague  conception  of  the  rights  of  man  ;  for,  if  such 
a  doctrine  is  admitted,  all  that  the   House  should  do,  is 
to  call  together  the  whole  male  inhabitants  of  Canada, 
and  decide  by  a  majority  of  their  votes  what  form  of 
government  they  are  to  receive.     Setting  aside  so  absurd 
a  proposition,  on  what  must  this   House  found  its  com- 
petence to  legislate  at  all  on  this  matter  "?     Clearly  on 
the  law  of  nations,  and  the  acquired  title  so  to  legislate 
from  the  right  of  conquest,  and  a  cessation  of  the  rights 
of  the  old  government,  obtained  by  us  in  the  treaty  which 
confirmed  it.     These  principles  bind  us  to  legislate  in  an 
equitable  manner  for  the  people  of  Canada,  and  they  are 
in  return  to  owe  allegiance  to  us.     The  question  then,  is, 
On  what  basis  is  this  new  gwernment  to  be  formed  ? 
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Are  we  to  frame  it  according  to  the  old  light  of  the    chap. 
English  constitution,  or  by  the  glare  of  the  new  lanterns       ^^' 
of  the  clubs  at  Paris  and  London  1  1792. 

"  In  determining  this  point,  we  are  not  to  imitate  the 
example  of  countries  which  have  disregarded  circum- 
stances, torn  asunder  the  bonds  of  society,  and  the  ties  of 
nature.  To  the  constitution  of  America,  doubtless,  great 
attention  is  due,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  the  people 
of  Canada  should  have  uotliing  to  envy  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  neighbouring  state.  But  it  is  j)lain  that  they 
have  not  the  same  elements  for  the  enjoyment  of  repub- 
lican freedom  which  exist  in  the  United  States.  The 
people  of  America  have  a  constitution  as  well  adapted  to 
their  character  and  circumstances  as  they  could  have ; 
but  that  character,  and  these  circumstances,  are  essentially 
different  from  those  of  the  French  Canadians.  The 
Americans  have  derived  from  their  Anglo-Saxon  descent 
a  certain  quantity  of  phlegm,  of  old  English  good-nature, 
that  fits  them  better  for  a  republican  government.  They 
had  also  a  republican  education  ;  their  form  of  internal 
government  was  republican,  and  the  principles  and  vices 
of  it  have  been  restrained  by  the  beneficence  of  an  over- 
ruling monarchy  in  this  country.  The  formation  of  their 
constitution  was  preceded  by  a  long  war,  in  the  course  of 
which,  by  military  discipline,  they  had  learned  order, 
submission,  and  command,  and  a  regard  for  great  men. 
They  had  learned  what  a  King  of  Sparta  had  said  was 
the  great  wisdom  to  be  learned  in  his  country- — the  art 
of  commanding  and  obeying.  They  were  trained  to 
government  by  war,  not  by  plots,  murders,  and  assassina- 
tions. 

"  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  ancient  Canadians, 
who,  being  the  most  numerous,  are  entitled  to  the  greatest 
attention  ?  Are  we  to  give  them  the  French  constitution 
— a  constitution  founded  on  principles  diametrically 
opposite  to  ours,  that  could  not  assimilate  with  it  in  a 
single  point ;  as  different  from  it  as  wisdom  from  folly,  as 
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CHAP,  vice  from  yirtiio,  as  the  most  opposite  extremes  in  natm-e 
__ll_  — a  constitution  founded  on  -what  was  called  the  riirlits  of 
1792.  man "?  But  let  this  constitution  be  examined  bj  its 
practical  effects  in  the  French  West  India  colonies. 
These,  notwithstanding  three  disastrous  wars,  were  most 
happj  and  flourishing  till  they  heard  of  the  rights  of 
man.  As  soon  as  this  system  arrived  among  them, 
Pandora's  box,  replete  with  every  mortal  evil,  seemed  to 
fly  open,  hell  itself  to  yawn,  and  every  demon  of  mischief 
to  overspread  the  face  of  the  earth.  Blacks  rose  against 
whites,  whites  against  blacks,  and  each  against  the  other, 
in  murderous  hostility  ;  subordination  was  destroyed,  the 
bonds  of  society  were  torn  asunder,  and  every  man  seemed 
to  thirst  for  the  blood  of  his  neighbour. 

'Black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  gray, 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle.' 

All  was  toil  and  trouble,  discord  and  blood,  from  the 
moment  that  this  doctrine  was  promulgated  among  them  ; 
and  I  verily  believe  that,  wherever  the  rights  of  man  are 
preached,  such  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  con- 
sequences. France,  which  had  generously  sent  them  the 
precious  gift  of  the  rights  of  man,  did  not  like  this  image 
of  herself  reflected  in  her  child,  and  sent  out  a  body  of 
troops,  well-seasoned  too  with  the  rights  of  man,  to 
restore  order  and  obedience.  These  troops,  as  soon  as 
they  arrived,  instructed  as  they  were  in  the  principles  of 
government,  felt  themselves  bound  to  become  parties  in 
the  general  rebellion,  and,  like  most  of  their  brethren  at 
home,  began  asserting  their  rights  by  cutting  off"  the  head 
of  their  general. 

"  Dangerous  doctrines  are  now  encouraged  in  this 
country,  and  dreadful  consequences  may  ensue  from  them, 
which  it  is  my  sole  wish  and  ambition  to  avert,  by  strenu- 
ously supporting,  in  all  its  parts,  the  British  constitution. 
The  practice  now  is,  with  a  certain  party,  to  bestow  upon 
all  occasions  the  very  highest  praise  upon  the   French 
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constitution  ;  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  this  praise  be  chap. 
bestowed  upon  the  constitution  or  the  revohition  of  that  ^^' 
country,  since  the  latter  has  led  directly  to  tlie  former.  i792. 
To  such  a  length  has  this  infatuation  been  carried,  that 
whoever  now  disapproves  of  the  anarchy  and  confusion 
that  have  taken  place  in  France,  or  does  not  subscribe  to 
the  opinion  that  order  and  liberty  are  to  emanate  from 
it,  is  forthwith  stigmatised  as  an  enemy  to  the  British 
constitution  ;  a  charge  equally  false,  unfair,  and  calum- 
nious. Doctrines  of  this  sort  are  at  all  times  dangerous, 
but  they  become  doubly  so  when  they  are  sanctioned  by 
so  great  a  name  as  that  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, who  always  puts  his  opinions  in  the  clearest  and 
most  forcible  light,  and  who  has  not  hesitated,  in  this 
very  debate,  to  call  the  French  constitution  the  most 
glorious  and  stupendous  fabric  ever  reared  by  human 
wisdom.  That  constitution,  or  revolution,  whichever  they 
choose  to  call  it,  can  never  serve  the  cause  of  liberty,  but 
will  inevitably  promote  tyranny,  anarchy,  and  revolution. 
I  have  never  entertained  ideas  of  government  different 
from  those  wliich  I  now  maintain.  Monarchy,  I  have 
always  thought,  is  the  basis  of  all  good  government  ;  and 
the  nearer  to  monarchy  any  government  appi-oaches,  the 
more  perfect  it  is,  and  vice  versd.  Those  who  are 
anxious  to  subvert  the  constitution  are  now,  indeed,  few 
in  number  in  this  country  ;  but  can  we  be  sure  that  this 
will  always  be  the  case,  or  that  the  time  may  never  come, 
when,  under  the  influence  of  scarcity  or  tumult,  the 
monarchical  institutions  of  the  country  may  be  threatened 
with  overthrow  ?  Now,  then,  is  the  time  to  crush  this 
diabolical  spirit,  and  watch,  with  the  greatest  vigilance, 
the  slightest  attempt  to  subvert  the  British  constitution. 

"  It  is  perhaps  indiscretion  at  any  period,  but  espe- 
cially at  my  advanced  years,  to  provoke  enemies,  or  give  Rupttte  be- 
friends an  occasion   for  desertion  ;    but  if  a  firm  and  *^^"' ^'''''"• 
steady  adherence  to  the  British  constitution  sliould  place 
me  in  such  a  dilemma,  I  will  risk  all,  and  with  my  last 
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CHAP,    words  exclaim, — Fly  from    the  French  constitution." — 


IX 


"  There  is  no  loss  of  friends,"  said  Mr  Fox. — '•  Yes,"  said 

1792.      jvii-  Burke,  "  there  is  a  loss  of  friends.     I  know  the  price 

of  my  conduct  :   I  have  done  my  duty  at  the  price  of 

him  I  love  :   our  friendship  is  at  an  end.     With  my  last 

breath  I  will  earnestly  entreat  the  two  right  honourable 

gentlemen  who  are  the  great  rivals  in  this  house,  whether 

they  hereafter  move  in  the  political  hemisphere  as  two 

flaming  meteors,  or  walk  together  like  brethren  hand  in 

hand,  to  preserve  and  cherish  the  British  constitution  ;  to 

guard  it  against  innovation,  and  save  it  from  the  dangers 

of  theoretic  alterations.     It  belongs  to  the  infinite  and 

1  Pari.  Deb.  unspeakablc  Power,  the  Deity,  who  with  his  arm  hurls  a 

see'^sso^'    comet,  like  a  projectile,  out  of  its  course,  and  enables  it 

lifrie''"'^     to  endure  the  sun's  heat  and  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the 

Speeches,^,  chilly  uight,  to  aim  at  the  formation   of  infinite  perfec- 

23. '  '    '   tion  ;  to  us,  poor,  weak,  in  capable  mortals,  there  is  no 

safe  rule  of  conduct  but  experience."^ 

Mr  Fox  rose  to  reply,  but  tears  at  first  choked  his 
Their  final  uttcrancc,  and  they  continued  to  roll  down  his  cheeks 
separa  ion.  ^^^^  ^^^^  somo  timo  after  he  had  begun  his  speech.  He 
commenced  by  expressing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  love 
and  aff'ection  for  jMr  Burke,  which  had  begun  with  his 
boyhood,  and  remained  unbroken  for  five-and-twenty 
years ;  but  by  degrees  the  subject  of  their  present  divi- 
sion again  rushed  upon  his  mind,  and  although  he  called 
him  his  right  honourable  friend,  yet  it  was  evident  to  all 
that  their  friendship  was  at  an  end.  A  meeting  of  the 
Whigs  was  held  to  consider  this  great  schism  which  had 
broken  out  in  their  party,  and  the  following  resolution 
May  12,  appeared  in  their  official  journal,  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
on  the  subject : — "  The  great  and  firm  body  of  the  Whigs 
of  England,  true  to  their  principles,  have  decided  on  the 
dispute  between  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Burke  ;  and  the  former 
is  declared  to  have  maintained  the  pm'e  doctrines  by 
which  they  are  bound  together,  and  upon  which  they 
have   invariably  acted.      The  consequence   is,  that  Mr 
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Burke  retires  from  parliament."     Mr  Burke,  in  alluding    chap. 

to  this  resolution,  said,  on  the  same  night,  that  he  knew  U — 

he  was  excommunicated  by  one  party,  and  that  he  was      ^''^-• 
too  old  to  seek  another  ;   and  though  in  his  age  he  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  this  disgrace,  yet  he  dis- 
dained to  make  any  recantation,  and  did  not  care  to  ^  Burke's 
solicit  the  friendship  of  any  man  in  the  House,  either  on  iv.  34, 38. 
one  side  or  the  other. ^ 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  characteristic  of  both 

^  .  .  46. 

these  illustrious  men,  and  of  the  views  of  the  parties  of  Reflections 
which  they  severally  were  the  heads,  than  the  speeches 
now  given.  On  the  one  side  are  to  be  seen,  warm  affec- 
tion, impassioned  feehng,  philanthropic  ardour,  vehemence 
of  expression,  worthy  of  the  statesman  who  has  been 
justly  styled  by  no  common  man,  "  the  most  Demosthe- 
nian  orator  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes."^  On  the  ^Mackin- 
other,  an  ardent  mind,  a  burning  eloquence,  a  foresight 
guided  by  observation  of  the  past,  benevolence  restrained 
by  anticipation  of  the  future.  In  the  impetuosity  of  the 
latter,  in  support  of  the  truths  with  which  he  was  so 
deeply  impressed,  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  to  lament 
the  undue  asperity  of  indignant  prophecy  ;  in  the  former, 
too  great  stress  is  laid  upon  poHtical  consistency  under 
altered  times.  But  time,  the  great  test  of  truth,  has  now 
resolved  the  justice  of  the  respective  opinions  thus  elo- 
quently advanced,  and  thrown  its  verdict,  with  decisive 
weight,  into  the  scale  with  Mr  Burke.  There  is,  perhaps, 
not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  human  anticipa- 
tion, a  more  signal  instance  of  erroneous  views  than  those 
advanced  by  Mr  Fox,  when  he  said  that  the  French  con- 
stitution was  the  most  stupendous  fabric  of  wisdom  ever 
reared  in  any  age  or  country  ;  that  no  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  now  that 
France  had  obtained  democratic  institutions  ;  and  that, 
if  that  great  power  was  subverted,  no  peril  was  to  be 
apprehended  to  European  liberty  from  the  strength  or 
ambition  of  Russia.     On  the  other  hand,  all  must  admit 
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CHAP,  the  extraordinary  sagacity  witli  which  Mr  Burke  not 
^^'  merely  predicted  the  consequences  to  itself  and  to 
179-3.  Europe,  which  necessarily  would  arise  from  the  convul- 
sions in  France,  but  also  pointed  out  so  clearly  that 
vital  distinction  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Gallic 
race  on  the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  remark- 
able difference  in  their  capacity  to  bear  democratic  insti- 
tutions, which  was  destined  not  to  produce  its  natural 
effects  for  half  a  century,  and  of  which  we  are  now  only 
beginninj;  to  see  the  ultimate  results. 

Unwearied  in  perseverance,  firm  in  purpose,  unchange- 
state  of  able  in  ambition,  the  Austrian  government  was  the  most 
formidable  rival  with  which  the  French  Republic  had  to 
anticipate  a  contest  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This 
great  empire,  containing  at  that  time  nearly  twenty-five 
millions  of  inhabitants,  with  a  revenue  of  ninety  million 
florins,  or  about  £9,000,000  sterling,  numbered  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  districts  of  Europe  among  its  provinces. 
The  manufacturing  wealth  of  Flanders,  the  agricultural 
riches  of  Lombardy,  added  not  less  to  the  pecuniary 
resources  than  did  the  energetic  valour  of  the  Hungarians, 
and  the  impetuous  zeal  of  the  Tyrolese,  to  the  military 
strength  of  the  empire.  The  possession  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries gave  it  an  advanced  post,  formerly  strongly  fortified, 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  French  frontier  ;  while 
the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  formed  a  vast  fortress,  garri- 
soned by  an  attached  and  warlike  people,  and  placed  at  a 
salient  angle  between  Germany  and  Italy,  the  certain 
theatre  of  future  combats.  Its  armies,  numerous  and 
highly  disciplined,  had  acquired  immortal  renown  in  the 
wars  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  maintained  a  creditable  place, 
under  Daun  and  Laudohn,  in  the  scientific  campaigns 
with  the  Great  Frederick.  Its  government,  nominally  a 
monarchy,  but  really  an  oligarchy,  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  nobles,  about  three  hundred  in  number,  possessed 
all  that  firmness  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  that  selfish  monopolising  disposition,  by  which  aristo-    chap. 
cratic  powers  have  always  been  distinguished  ;  and  which,   _.^^__ 
under  unparalleled  difficulties  and  disasters,  brought  them  ^  ^'^-■. 
at  last  successfully  through  the  long  stmggle  in  which  32. 
they  were  shortly  after  engaged.  ^ 

Maria  Theresa  was  the  soul  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  : 
it  was  her  heroic  spirit,  sage  administration,  and  popular  character 
character,  which  brought  its  fortunes  safe  tlirough  the  Theresa! 
terrible  crisis  that  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its  present  grandeur 
and  prosperity.  Never  was  seen  greater  moral  courage, 
or  steadiness  of  purpose,  than  in  this  most  remarkable 
woman.  She  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  the  real 
founder  of  the  Austrian  empire,  for  she  found  it  on  the 
verge  of  perdition,  and  she  raised  it,  by  the  vigour  of  her 
counsels  and  heroism  of  her  conduct,  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  glory.  When  the  Hungarian  chiefs,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  drew  theii'  swords,  and  said  with  one  voice,  "  jNIoria- 
mur  pro  7^ege  nostro  Maria  Theresa!"  they  expressed  the 
sympathy  of  noble  minds  for  such  signal  intrepidity  and 
resolution  as  she  evinced  in  her  distress.  Unlike  Catherine 
of  Russia,  her  private  character  was  irreproachable.  Pro- 
foundly influenced  by  religion,  she  found  in  its  consolations 
a  bulwark  of  strength  amidst  all  her  difficulties  ;  strictly 
regular  in  her  conduct,  she  maintained  unsullied  purity 
amidst  all  the  seductions  of  the  Imperial  court.  Her 
elevation  of  mind  may  be  judged  of  by  one  circumstance. 
When  on  her  deathbed,  she  was  so  feeble  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  preserved  from  dropping  into  a  slumber  ;  but  she  ^  wraxaii's 
insisted  upon  being  prevented  :  "  I  would  meet,"  said  she,  i.  jVe.' 
"  my  Creator  awake."  The  annals  of  Rome  contain  47f,'App. 
nothing  more  sublime.^ 

At  the  accession  of  her  son  Joseph  II.  in  1780,  new 
maxims  of  government  succeeded  :  the  ancient  spirit  of 
the  monarchy  seemed  about  to  expire.  His  mind  was 
cultivated,  his  views  benevolent,  his  habits  simple  ;  but 
these  amiable  qualities  w'ere  combined  with  others  of  a 
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CHAP. 
IX. 

179-2. 

4.0. 
Accession  of 
Joseph  If. 
Innovation 
and  im- 
provement 
became  the 
order  of  the 
day. 


March  17, 
17«6. 


1  Hard.  i. 
32,  3(). 


.50. 
Militar)' 
forces  of 
Austria. 


more  dangerous  nature.  An  ardent  reformer,  a  pliilan- 
thropic  philosopher,  deeply  imbued  with  the  delusions  of 
perfectibility,  he  Avas  impatient  to  change  every  thing  in 
the  civil,  religious,  and  military  administration  of  his  vast 
states  ;  and,  in  the  warmth  of  his  benevolence,  urged  on 
many  reforms  neither  called  for  by,  nor  beneficial  to  his 
subjects.  Endowed  with  an  ardent  and  innovating  tem- 
perament, he,  at  the  same  time,  was  animated  by  a  desire 
for  territorial  acquisition  and  military  glory.  Strongly 
impressed  with  the  inconvenience  and  expense  attending 
the  possession  of  the  Low  Countries — so  much  exposed  to 
France,  so  far  removed  from  the  hereditary  states — and 
relying  on  the  support  of  Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia, 
in  wdiose  ambitious  designs  on  Turkey  he  was  participant, 
he  w^as  extremely  desirous  of  incorporating  Bavaria  with 
his  vast  possessions,  by  giving  the  elector  the  Low  Coun- 
tries in  exchange,  with  the  title  of  king.  Frederick  of 
Prussia  instantly  sounded  the  alarm  on  this  dangerous 
proposal,  and,  by  his  influence,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Berlin  between  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  which  was 
the  last  act  of  that  great  man,  and  for  the  time  caused 
this  ambitious  project  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  miscarry. 
But  the  Imperial  cabinet  never  lost  sight  of  the  design  ; 
and  their  attempts  to  carry  it  into  execution,  during  the 
course  of  the  revolutionary  w^ar,  became,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel,  the  source  of  numberless  calamities  to 
themselves  and  to  Europe.^ 

The  Austrian  forces,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  infantry, 
thirty-five  thousand  cavalry,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
artillery  ;  and  the  extent  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  Imperial 
dominions  furnished  inexhaustible  resources  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  contest.  Sincere  and  honest  in  principle, 
attached  to  old  institutions,  and  powerfully  swayed  by 
relio-ion,  the  inhabitants  of  these  varied  dominions  were, 
wnth  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Italian  provinces, 
unanimous  in  their  horror  of  the  French  republican  prin- 
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ciples  ;  while  the  power  aud  firm  ascendant  of  the  nobility    chap. 
gave  steadiness  and  consistence  to  their  efforts  to  oppose  __IJ_ 


it.  The  cavalry  was  in  the  finest  order,  and  performed  ^''^"• 
splendid  services  during  the  com'se  of  the  war  ;  but 
the  infantry,  though  well  adapted  for  plain  fighting  in  a 
good  position,  was  incapable  of  the  energetic  movements 
which  the  new  system  of  military  operations  required, 
and  was  disgraced  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  large 
bodies  laying  down  their  arms.  The  provinces  of  Croatia, 
Transylvania,  and  the  Baunat,  lying  on  the  frontier  of 
Turkey,  were  organised  in  a  military  manner  ;  all  the 
inhabitants  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  thus 
from  them  the  government  derived  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  irregular  troops.  Hungary  and  the  Low  Countries 
supplied  the  elite  of  the  infantry,  and  the  recruits  who 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  The 
cavalry,  admirably  mounted,  were  skilled  in  all  the  move- 
ments of  war,  and  the  artillery  respectable,  and  in  good 
equipment ;  but  the  officers  of  the  infantry  were  defi- 
cient in  military  information,  and  the  soldiers,  though  ^  Hard. i. 33, 
well  disciplined,  wanted  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  the  235, 236.' '" 
French  troops.^ 

The  Flemish  dominions  of  Austria  had  recently  been 
the  theatre  of  a  revolt  so  different  from  that  of  France,  Austrian 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  both  have  wr 
arisen  in  countries  so  near  each  other  in  the  same  age  of 
the  world.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  had  alienated  the 
affections  of  these  provinces,  by  the  proposal,  already 
mentioned,  to  exchange  them  for  Bavaria ;  and  had 
next  excited  their  alarms  by  a  variety  of  reforms, 
founded  on  philosophical  principles,  totally  un suited  to 
the  character,  religious  spirit,  and  degree  of  information 
possessed  by  the  people.  At  length  the  proposal  to  give 
a  colony  of  Genevese  and  Swiss,  established  near  Ostend, 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis;  the  universities  protested  against  the  innovation, 
and  he  replied  by  abolishing  the  scignorial  jurisdictions. 
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CHAP,    and   autliorising  the  sale  of  a  great  proportion  of  tlie 
estates  of  the  monasteries,  estabhshing  schools  indcpen- 


Dcstiuction 
of  the  bar- 
rier for 


^"i^--      dent  of  the  clerg}^  and  curtailing  the  privileges  of  the 

Estates,   by  introducing  intendants,   who  almost  super- 

89,90. 'Lac.  scdcd  their  authority.     These  changes  excited  a  universal 

159.  Sco'tt's  spirit  of  disaffection  in  the  provinces,  and  led  to  a  measure 

Napokon,  i.  ^J^^  ^^^^^^  extraordinary  and  the  most  fatal  wliich  modern 

history  has  to  record.  ^ 

The  barrier  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  extorted  from 
France  after  so  much  bloodshed,  or  erected  at  so  vast  an 
expense,  were  demolished,  and  the  level  country  left  open 

tresses.  ^^^  uuprotcctcd,  as  if  done  expressly  to  invite  the  invasion 
of  their  enterprising  neighbours.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Emperor  imagined  that  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Marie 
Antoinette  to  the  King  of  France  had  made  the  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms  perpetual,  and  that  his  whole 
danger  arose  from  the  discontented  disposition  of  his  own 
subjects  ;  or  as  if  the  project  of  exchanging  these  distant 
provinces  for  Bavaria  had  taken  such  hold  of  the  Imperial 
cabinet,  that  they  were  desirous  only  of  rendering  them 
incapable  of  defence  in  the  hands  of  their  new  possessors. 
But  the  wise  in  all  the  adjoining  states  regarded  this  suicidal 
act  with  very  different  feelings,  and  were  filled  with  the 
most  gloomy  presentiments  as  to  its  effects.  "  Europe," 
says  Jomini,  "  beheld  with  astonishment  those  celebrated 
fortresses,  so  famous  in  former  wars,  demolished  by  the 
very  power  which  had  constructed  them ;  and  the  Flemings, 
proud  of  the  recollections  with  which  they  were  associated, 
sighed  as  they  saw  the  plough  i-azing  the  vestiges  of  so 
much  historical  glory.  The  event  soon  proved  the  fatal 
tendency  of  the  measure.  The  Low  Countries,  bereft  of 
their  fortresses,  destitute  of  mountains,  and  too  distant 
from  the  centre  of  the  empire  to  be  effectually  defended, 
fell  a  prey  to  any  successful  invader  ;  and  the  Austrian 
government  were  first  apprised  of  the  ruinous  tendency  of 

=jom.i.i59.  their  measures  by  the  loss  of  that  ancient  province  of  their 
empire.  - 
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Tlie  discontents  and  indignation  of  tlie  Flemings  at    chap. 
this   disastrous  measure  preyed  so  severely  on  the  sus-       ^^' 


ceptible  heart  of  Joseph  II.  as  to  shorten  his  life.     Upon      i792. 
his   death,  which  happened   on  16th  February  1790,  he  AcceSon 
was  succeeded  by  liis  brother  Leopold,  whose  paternal  and  t^rVf'Leo'' 
benevolent  system  of  government  in  Tuscany  had  long  poid- 
been  the  object  of  admiration  to  all  the  philosophers  of 
Europe  ;  but  whose  character,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
pacific  administration  of  that  tranquil  duchj^  was  little 
suited  for  the  government  of  the  great  and  varied  pro- 
vinces of  the  Austrian  empire.     He  found  the  monarchy 
shaken  in  all  its  parts  by  the  reforms  and  innovations  of 
his  predecessor  ;  the  Belgian  provinces  in  open  insurrec- 
tion ;  Bohemia  and  Lower  Austria  in  sullen  discontent ; 
and  Hungary  in  a  state  of  menacing  irisubordination.     To 
complete  his  difficulties,  the  seeds  of  a  revolution  were 
rapidly  expanding  in  Poland  ;  while  the  distracted  habits 
and    feeble    government    of    that    unbridled    democracy 
afforded  little  hope  that  it  would  be  permitted  to  extricate 
itself  from  its  embarrassments  without  foreign  invasion. 
It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  spoliation  of  its  rich  and 
defenceless  plains  would  throw  the  apple  of  discord  among 
the  ambitious  military  monarchies  by  which  it  was  sur-  79,  so." "' 
rounded.  ^ 

The  ill-humour  of  the  Flemings  had  already  broken  out 
into  open  insurrection.     In  the  autumn  of  1789,  at  the  Revolt  of 
very   time   that   the  French  were   revolting   against   the  ^gs^agaTnst 
privileged  classes  and  the  authority  of  the  church,  the  i^f%]C) 
inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  took  up  arms  to  support 
them.     France  sought  to  impose  liberal  measures  upon  its 
government,  Flanders   to   resist  those   introduced  by  its 
sovereign  ;  France  to  abolish  religion,  Flanders  to  support 
it."'     Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Mons,  speedily  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  disasters 

*  It  is  vciy  remarkable,  that  those  opposite  principles  were  precisely  those 
which,  forty  years  afterwards,  led  to  the  nearly  simultaneous  Revolutions  of 
France  and  Belgium  in  1830. 
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CHAP,    accelerated  the  death  of  tlie  Emperor  Joseph.     But  this 
success  was  of  short  duration.     Leopold,  his  successor, 


1792.     took    the   most   energetic  measures   to   re-establish    his 
authority  ;  the  partisans  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  revolted 
provinces  came  to  blows  with  the  adherents  of  the  demo- 
cracy ;  the  free-thinking  French,  indignant  at  the  rejec- 
iCap.rEur.  tion  of  their  principles  by  the  insurgents,   refused  their 
Fran  ""fS"  support ;    tlic  uiarch  of   Marshal  Bender,  at  the  head 
58.   Hard.  Qf  ^he  Imperialists,  was  a  continual  triumiih  ;  and  the 

i.  88,  90.  ■*•  ,  . 

Lac.  viii.     Austrian  forces  resumed  possession  of  the  whole  of  their 
i.  15, 20.   '  Flemish  dominions,  with  as  much  facility  as  they  had  lost 
them,  ^ 

The  house  of  Hapsburg  was  still  in  possession  of  the 
State  of  the  imperial  dignity  ;  but  the  high-sounding  titles  and  acknow- 
Em™ir°.  ledged  supremacy  of  the  C?esars  could  not  conceal  the 
real  weakness  of  their  authority.  The  vast  but  unwieldy 
fabric  of  the  German  empire  was  governed  by  the  diet 
assembled  at  Ratisbon,  which  consisted  of  three  colleges 
■ — that  of  the  electors,  that  of  the  princes,  and  that  of 
the  free  towns.  The  first,  which  had  been  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  at  eight  electors,  to  whom  Hanover 
was  afterwards  added,  possessed  the  sole  right  of  appoint- 
ing the  emperor  :  the  second,  composed  of  thirty-three 
ecclesiastical  and  sixty- one  lay  princes,  enjoyed  little 
influence,  and  affbrded  only  an  inviting  prospect  to  the 
rapacity  of  their  superiors  ;  the  third,  consisting  of  forty- 
seven  towns,  was  consulted  only  for  form's  sake,  and  had 
no  real  deliberative  voice  in  public  affairs.  Each  circle 
was  bound  to  furnish  a  certain  contingent  of  troops  for 
the  defence  of  the  empire  ;  but  their  soldiers,  disunited 
and  various,  formed  but  a  feeble  protection,  and  its 
8, 9!"^ "  '■  real  strength  consisted  in  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
monarchies.^ 

The  military  strength  of  Prussia,  raised  to  the  highest 

Miiitar^      pitch  of  whicli  its  resources  would  admit  by  the  genius 

P^ssi      and  successes  of  the  Great  Frederick,  had  rendered  this 

inconsiderable  kingdom  a  first-rate  power  on  the  continent 
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of  Europe.     Its  army,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand    chap. 

strong,  comprising  thirty -five  thousand  horse,  was  in  the  11_ 

highest  state  of  discipUne  and  equipment  ;  but  this  force,  ^'92. 
considerable  though  it  was,  formed  but  a  small  part  of 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom.  By  an  admirable  system 
of  organisation,  the  whole  youth  of  the  nation  were  com- 
pelled to  serve  a  limited  number  of  years  in  the  army  in 
early  life,  the  effect  of  which  was,  not  only  that  a  taste 
for  military  habits  was  universally  diffused,  but  that  the 
state  always  possessed  within  its  bosom  a  vast  reserve 
of  trained  soldiers,  who  might,  in  any  emergency,  be 
called  to  its  defence.  The  aversion  evinced  in  so 
many  other  countries  to  the  military  service,  from  the 
unlimited  length  to  which  it  extended,  was  unknown 
where  it  reached  only  to  four  years.  It  came  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  an  agreeable  mode  of  spending  the  active 
and  enterprising  period  of  youth.  Prussia  reaped  the  full 
benefit  of  this  judicious  system,  when  she  withstood  the 
three  greatest  powers  in  Europe  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War ;  and  she  was  indebted  to  the  same  source  for  those 
numerous  and  courageous  defenders  who  flocked  to  her 
standard  during  the  latter  part  of  the  revolutionaiy 
contest. 

At  the  death  of  the  Great  Frederick,  the  Prussian  army 
was  considered  the  first  in  Europe.  Proud  of  a  struggle  Miiitarysys- 
without  a  parallel  in  modern  times,  and  of  the  unrivalled  ml^archy! 
talent  of  their  commander,  the  Prussian  soldiers  possessed 
not  only  the  moral  strength  so  necessary  in  war,  but  had 
been  trained,  in  a  variety  of  exercises,  to  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  great  masses.  Annual  evolutions,  on  a  large 
scale,  accustomed  the  army  to  that  necessary  piece  of 
instruction  ;  and  under  the  scientific  auspices  of  Seidlitz, 
the  cavalry  had  become  the  most  perfect  in  Europe.  In 
great  schools  at  Berlin,  and  other  places,  the  young  officers 
were  taught  the  military  art ;  and  there,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  northern  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  whole  youth 
of  any  consideration  were  destined  for  the  profession  of 
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CHAP.    arms.     The  higlier  situations  in  the  army,  however,  were 

^^'       reserved  for  the  nobles  ;  but,  by  degrees,  that  invidious 

^''^''■^-     restriction  was  abandoned,  and  in  the  arduous  struggle  of 

ijoni.i.      1813,  when  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  could  alone 

Hani  i''37.  jsavc  her  from  destruction,  Prussia  had  reason  to  felicitate 

herself  upon  the  change.^ 

The  states  which  composed  the   Prussian  monarchy 

Its  statis-     -^-ere  by  no  means  so  coherent  or  rounded  as  those  which 

vernmenr"  fomiecl  tlic  Austriau  domiuions.     Nature  had  traced  out 

no  limits  like  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  or  the  Pyrenees,  to 

form  the  boundary  of  its  dominions  ;  no  great  rivers  or 

mountain    chains    protected  its   frontiers ;    few    fortified 

towns  guarded  it  from  the  incursions  of  the  vast  militar}^ 

monarchies   by  which  it  was  surrounded.      Its  surface 

consisted  of  fourteen   thousand   square  leagues,  and  its 

population,  which  had  been  doubled  under  the  reign  of 

Frederick  the  Great,  amounted  to  nearly  eight  million 

souls.     But  they  were  composed  of  various  races,  spoke 

different  languages,  professed  different  religions,  and  were 

protected  by  no  external  or  internal  line  of  fortresses. 

Towards  Russia  and  Austrian  Poland,  a  frontier  of  two 

hundred  leagues  was  totally  destitute  of  places  of  defence  : 

Silesia  alone  enjoyed  the  double  advantage  of  three  lines 

of  fortresses,  and  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature.    The  national 

defence  rested  entirely  on  the  army  and  the  courage  of 

the  inhabitants  ;  but  animated  by  the  recollections  of  the 

Seven  Years'  War,  they  were  both  elevated  to  the  highest 

pitch.     The  government  was  a  military  despotism  ;   no 

privileges   of  individuals   or  corporations   restrained  the 

authority   of  the    sovereign ;    the    liberty    of   tlie    press 

was  unknown :    though    the    public    administration    was 

tempered  by  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  an  enlightened 

system  of  state  policy.     This  system,  begun  by  Frederick 

the  Great,  had  passed  into  settled  maxims,  which  regulated 

the  administration  of  his  successors.     In   no  country  of 

Europe,  not  even  in  England  or  Switzerland,  was  private 

risht  more  thoroughly  respected,  or  justice  more  rigidly 
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observed,  both  in  the  courts  of  law  and  the  domestic    chap. 
measures  of  government.     "  Every  thing  for  the  people,  __1^_ 
nothing  by  them,"  was  the  principle  of  its  administration.      ^'^"^' 
Toleration,  established  even  to  excess,  had  degenerated 
into  its   fatal  ally,  indifference    and  infidelity,   in   many 
of  tlie  higher  orders  ;  manners  approaching  the  corruption 
of  Paris  were  prevalent  in  the  capital ;  while  the  middle 
ranks,  united  in  secret  societies  of  Freemasonry,  already  ^c;ap.rEur. 

•      1    1        1      1  1  n      1-  1   •    1  f  1  •        n   i-47.    Hard. 

nidulged  those  ardent  leenngs  which  afterwards  exercised  i.  37, 40,44. 
so  important  an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Europe.^ 

The  might  of  Russia,  first  experienced  ])y  Frederick  at 
the  terrible  battle  of  Cunnersdorff,  was  now  beoinning  state  of 
to  fill  the  north  with  apprehension.  This  immense  empire, 
comprehending  nearly  half  of  Europe  and  Asia  within  its 
dominions,  backed  by  inaccessible  frozen  regions,  secured 
from  invasion  by  the  extent  of  its  surface  and  the  severity 
of  its  climate,  inhabited  by  a  patient  and  indomitable 
race,  ever  ready  to  exchange  the  hardships  and  monotony 
of  the  north  for  the  luxury  and  adventure  of  the  south, 
was  daily  becoming  more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  The  Empress  Catherine,  endowed,  amidst  all 
her  feminine  passions,  with  masculine  ambition,  was 
urging  a  bloody  war  with  Turkey,  in  which  the  zeal  of  a 
rehgious  crusade  was  directed  by  the  sagacity  of  civilised 
warfare.  The  campaign  had  commenced  with  the  taking 
of  OczakofF,  which  easily  yielded  to  the  audacity  and 
fortune  of  Prince  Potemkin  ;  but  tlie  courage  of  the 
Turks,  tliough  long  dormant,  was  at  lengtli  roused  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Undisciplined  and  unstable  in  the  field, 
they  were  almost  invincible  behind  walls;  and  the  most 
inconsiderable  forts,  manned  by  such  defenders,  became 
impregnable  save  at  an  enormous  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure.  But  a  new  and  terrible  eiieuiy  to  the  Ottomans 
arose  in  Suwarroff,  one  of  those  extraordinary  men, 
who  sometimes,  by  the  force  of  their  individual  cliaracter, 
alter  the  destiny  of  nations.  This  determined  man  and 
dauntless   general,   who  to  the   highest  talents   for  war 
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CHAP,    united  a  relififious  influence  over  the  minds  of  liis  soldiers, 
joined  the  Austrians  with  eight  thousand  men,  M'hen,  with 


^''^--     seA'enteen   thousand,  they  were  maintaining  a  doubtful 
contest  with  a  hundred  thousand  Turks  on  tlie  banks  of 
the  river  Ilymniski.    His  arrival  infused  sucli  energy  into 
tlie  combined  army,  that  they  gained  a  complete  victory 
over   their    formidable    enemies.       He    was    afterwards 
employed  in  the   siege  of   Ismael,   and,   chiefly  by  the 
ascendency  of  real  greatness  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers, 
succeeded  in  carrying  by  assault  that  celebrated  fortress, 
155^156!''   though  defended  by  twenty-four  thousand  of  the  bravest 
^^i\i2o\.  troops  in  the  Turkish  dominions.     British  diplomacy  was 
Rrssfa^      employed  before  it  was  too  late  to  avert  tlie  threatened 
i.2||eg«r,  calamities  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  new  objects  of  conten- 
Biog.  Univ.  tion  arose  ;   fresh  contests   sprang  out  of  the  Western 
Suwarroif.    Revolutiou,   and  the  glory  of  placing  the  cross  on  the 
dome  of  St  Sojihia  has  been  reserved  for  a  future  age.^ 
The  Russian  infantry  had  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
The  Russian  immovablc  fimmess.    At  Pultowa,  Cunnersdorft',  Choczim, 
c^sacTs.     and  Ismael,  it  had  become  distinguished  ;  and  the  cavalry, 
though  greatly  inferior  to  its  present  state  of  discipline 
and  equipment,  was  inured  to  service  in  the  war  with  the 
Turks,  and  mounted  on  a  hardy  and  admirable  race  of 
horses.    Tlie  artillery,  now  so  splendid,  M-as  then  remark- 
able   only  for   the    cumbrous   quality  of  the   carriages, 
and  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  men.     The  armies  were 
recruited  by  a  certain  proportion  of  conscripts  drawn  out 
of  e^ery  hundred  male  inhabitants ;   a  mode  of  raising 
troops  which,  in  an  immense  and  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation, furnished  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  soldiers.   They 
amounted  in  1792  to  two  liimdred  thousand  men;  but 
the  half  of  this  force  alone  was  disposable  for  active  opera- 
tions, the  remainder  being  cantoned  on  the  Pruth,  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  frontiers  of  Finland.    In  this  enumera- 
tion, however,  was  not  comprised  either  the  youth  of  the 
military  colonies,  who  afterwards  became  of  great  impor- 
tance, or  the  well-known  Cossacks  of  the  Don.     The  last 
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composed   an  immense    military    force   in   the   soiitliern    chap. 
provinces  of  the   empire.      This   irregular   force,   drawn       ^^' 


from  the  pastoral  tribes  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  ^792. 
empire,  costs  almost  nothing  to  the  state.  The  govern- 
ment merely  issues  an  order  for  a  certain  number  of  this 
hardy  band  to  take  the  field,  and  crowds  of  active  young 
men  appear,  equipped  at  their  own  expense,  mounted  on 
small,  but  indefatigable  horses,  and  ready  to  undergo  all 
the  hardships  of  war,  from  their  sense  of  duty  to  their 
sovereign,  and  their  hopes  of  plunder  or  adventure.  Gifted 
with  all  the  individual  intelligence  which  belongs  to  the 
pastoral  and  savage  character,  and  yet  subjected  to  a 
certain  degree  of  military  discipline,  they  make  the  best 
of  all  light  troops,  and  are  more  formidable  to  a  retreating  254, 258. 
army  than  the  elite  of  the  French  or  Russian  guards.  ^ 

Inured  to  hardships  from  his  infancy,  the  Russian 
soldier  is  better  calculated  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war  character  of 
than  any  in  Europe.  He  knows  no  duty  so  sacred  as  sowSrs."*'' 
obedience  to  his  officers  ;  submissive  to  his  discipline  as  to 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  no  fatigue,  no  privation,  can 
make  him  forget  its  obligations.  Through  every  march, 
through  entire  campaigns,  you  behold  the  cannoneer  near 
his  piece,  at  the  post  assigned  to  him  by  his  commander ; 
and,  unless  authorised  to  do  so,  nothing  will  induce  him 
to  abandon  it.  The  waggon-train  wax  their  harness  in 
bivouacs  under  a  cold  of  1 5  deg.  of  Reaumur,  correspond- 
ing to  5  deg.  above  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  as  they  would  do 
for  a  day  of  parade  in  the  finest  weather.  This  admirable 
spirit  of  precision  renders  their  defeats  extremely  rare  ; 
and  tlie  soldiers  are  so  accustomed,  in  their  wars  with  the 
Turks,  to  look  for  safety  only  in  closing  their  ranks,  and 
to  expect  destruction  if  they  fly,  tliat  they  are  hardly 
ever  broken.  If  they  have  not  the  facility  at  rallying 
after  a  defeat,  which  their  high  degree  of  individual  intel- 
ligence has  given  to  the  French  soldiers,  they  ]iave  greater  256'.'"' '" 
firmness  in  resisting  it.^ 

The  whole  energies  of  the  nation  arc  turned  towards 
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the  army.  Commerce,  tlic  law,  and  all  civil  cmploj^ments, 
are  lield  in  no  esteem  ;  the  whole  youth  of  any  considera- 
tion betake  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms.  Immense 
military  schools,  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  annually 
send  forth  the  whole  flower  of  the  population  to  this 
dazzling  career.  Precedence  depends  entirely  on  rank  in 
the  army  ;  and  the  heirs  to  the  greatest  families  are 
compelled  to  enter  its  ranks  in  the  lowest  grade.  They 
face  hardship  and  danger  with  the  same  courage  as  the 
private  soldiers  ;  they  were  to  be  found  by  their  sides  in 
the  breach  of  Ismael  and  amid  the  snows  of  Finland. 
Promotion  is  open  equally  to  all :  a  government  dcjiend- 
ing  entirely  on  its  military  prowess,  finds  itself  obliged  to 
promote  real  merit ;  and  great  part  of  the  officers  at  the 
head  of  the  army  have  risen  from  the  inferior  stations  of 
society.  But,  formidable  as  the  power  of  Russia  appeared 
even  at  that  period,  the  world  was  far  from  anticipating 
the  splendid  part  which  she  was  destined  to  play  in  the 
approaching  conflict.  Her  immense  population,  amount- 
ing in  Europe  alone  to  nearly  thirty-five  millions,  afforded 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  men.  The  ravages  of  war,  or 
pestilence  were  speedily  filled  up,  in  a  country  whose 
numbers  were  doubling  every  fifty  years.  Her  soldiers, 
inured  to  heat  and  cold  from  their  infancy,  and  actuated 
by  a  blind  devotion  to  the  Czar,  united  the  steady  valour 
of  the  English  to  the  impetuous  energy  of  the  French 
troops.  Dreaded  by  all  her  neighbours,  and  too  remote 
to  fear  attack,  she  could  afford  to  send  forth  her  whole 
disposable  force  on  foreign  service  ;  while  the  want  of 
pecuniary  resources  was  of  little  importance,  so  long  as 
the  wealth  of  England  could  be  relied  on  to  furnish  the 
sinews  of  war.  Before  the  conclusion  of  hostilities, 
France  saw  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Russian 
soldiers  reviewed  on  the  plains  of  Burgundy  ;  a  force 
really  gi*eater  than  that  with  which  Attila  combated 
on  the  field  of  Chalons.^ 

Poland,  the  destined  theatre  of  glorious  achievements, 
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was,  at  the   commencement  of  the   Frencli  Revolution,    chap. 

.  .  .  •  IX 

groaning  under  the  weight  of  foreign  oppression.     This 


heroic  country,  long  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  ^''^-■ 
tlie  Turks,  the  deliverer  of  Germany  under  John  Sobi-  ^-oiaSi',  its 
eski,  the  ancient  conqueror  of  Russia,  had  been  the  victim  fjji''°|'4. 
of  the  insane  democratic  passions  of  its  people,  and  an  tio^s. 
atrocious  conspiracy  of  the  neighbouring  kings.  The 
flatness  of  its  surface,  the  want  of  fortified  towns,  and  the 
weakness  incident  to  an  elective  monarchy  and  turbulent 
democracy,  had  rendered  all  the  valour  of  the  people 
unavailing,  aud  the  greater  part  of  its  dominions  had 
been  reft  from  it  by  its  ambitious  neighbours  at  the  dis- 
astrous epoch  of  1772.  In  1792,  the  neighbouring  sove- 
reigns found  a  new  pretence  for  renewing  their  spoliations. 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  the  last  nominal  king,  had  granted 
a  constitution  to  his  subjects,  better  adapted  than  could 
have  been  hoped  for  to  their  peculiar  situation.  By  it, 
the  crown  was  declared  elective,  but  the  dynasty  heredi- 
tary— the  Princess  of  Saxony  was  proclaimed  heiress  of 
the  throne  after  the  demise  of  the  king.  Legislative 
measures  and  decrees  were  to  be  proposed  by  the  crown, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Chambers  of  Lords  and  Commons. 
The  nobles  abandoned  their  privilege  of  engrossing  every 
employment  under  government ;  and,  to  provide  for  the 
gradual  elevation  of  the  people,  the  king  was  obliged, 
during  the  sitting  of  each  diet,  to  ennoble  thirty  of  the 
bourgeois  class.  The  Catholic  religion  was  declared  the 
established  faith.  This  constitution  was  proclaimed 
amidst  the  universal  acclamations  of  tlie  people  ;  and  new 
life,  it  was  fondly  imagined,  had  been  infused  into  the 
ancieut  monarchy,  from  the  intermixture  of  popular 
vigour.  But  these  transports  were  of  short  dui-ation. 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  however  enlightened  in  framing  a  ,  .      „ 

^  ,  "       .       .  o  1  Anil.  Reg. 

constitution,  was  ill  qualified  to  maintain  it.     The  people,  xxxiii.  205. 
disunited  tor  centuries,  were  incapable  or  any  measures  i«»,  i?-'. 
for  their  common  defence.^     Tlic  jealousy  of  the  Empress  i-jn.  ' 
Catherine  was  awakened  by  the  prospect  of  Poland  again 
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CHAP,    emerging   into  political  yigour,   and    her   fears   by  the 

'       proximity  of  revolutionary  principles  to  her  hereditary 

^'■^■--      states.     A  new  treaty  of  partition  was  signed  between 

the  three  adjoining  powers,  and  the  conqueror  of  Ismael 

was  called  from  the  Turkish  war,  to  give  the  last  blow  to 

the  ancient  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Though  deprived  of  the  weight  arising  from  unity  of 

Heroic  miii-  ompirc,  the  native  valour  of  the  Poles  destined  them  to 

S7o?the''*'    perform   an   important  part  on  the  theatre  of  Europe. 

Poles.  Napoleon  has  characterised  them  as  the  people  who  most 
rapidly  become  soldiers  ;  and  their  ardent  patriotism  ren- 
dered them  the  ready  supporters  of  any  power  which  held 
out  the  prospect  of  restoring  the  national  independence. 
The  valour  of  the  Polish  legions  made  them  distinguished 
in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Spain  ;  they  followed  the  French 
standards  to  Smolensko  and  Moscow,  and  maintained  an 
unshaken  fidelity  to  them  during  all  the  disasters  of  the 
subsequent  retreat.  Though  cruelly  abandoned  by  Napo- 
leon in  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  campaign,  they 
adhered  to  his  fortunes  through  all  the  subsequent 
changes  ;  and,  amidst  the  general  defection  of  Europe, 
kept  their  faith  inviolate  on  the  field  of  Leipsic. 

Sweden  was  too  remote  from  the  scene  of  European 

Swede^'n.  couflict  to  liavc  mucli  weight  in  the  political  scale.  Secure 
in  a  distant  and  almost  inaccessible  situation,  blessed 
with  a  hardy,  intrepid,  and  honest  peasantry,  she  had 
nothing  to  dread  but  from  the  insatiable  progress  of 
Russian  ambition.  She  had  recently,  however,  concluded 
a  glorious  war  with  her  powerful  neighbour  ;  her  arms,  in 
alliance  with  those  of  Turkey,  had  taken  the  Imperial 
forces  by  surprise  ;  and  Gustavus,  extricating  himself  by 
a  desperate  exertion  of  valour  from  a  perilous  situation, 
had  destroyed  the  Russian  fleet,  and  gained  a  great 
victory  so  near  St  Petersburg,  that  the  sound  of  the 
cannon  was  heard  in  the  palace  of  the  Empress.  But, 
such  is  the  weight  of  Muscovite  power,  that  its  enemies 
are  always  glad  to  purchase  peace,  even  in  the  moments 
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of  their  greatest  success.     Catherine  hastened  to  get  quit    chap 
of  the  Swedish  war,  by  offering  advantageous  terms  to 


her  courageous  rival,  and  flattered  his  chivah'ous  feeUngs      ^792. 

into  accepting  them,  by  representing  that  the  eff'orts  of 

all  sovereigns  should  now  be  directed  towards  resisting  ,  ^ 

1     •  1111  ^'"' 

the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  that  he  alone  i67. 

was  worthy  to  head  the  enterprise.^ 

Placed  on  the  other  extremity  of  the  Russian  dominions,       ^^ 

the  forces  of  Turkey  were  still  less  capable  of  affecting  the  ottoman 

•^  -^.,,,,.  1        dominions. 

balance  of  the  European  states,     h  ormidable  durmg  the 
period  of  its  vigour  and  rise,  the  Ottoman  power,  like 
that  of  all  barbarous  nations,  had  rapidly  and  irrecover- 
ably declined,  after  the  zenith  of  its  greatness  had  been 
attained.     It  was  defended   chiefly  by  the  desert  and 
inaccessible  nature  of  its  frontiers,  the  result  of  the  inces- 
sant and  grievous  oppression  of  its  government,  and  by 
the  jealousies  of  the  European  powers,  who  never  failed 
to  interfere  when  the  danger  became  imminent  to  its  inde- 
pendent existence.     Its  cavalry,  brave,  skilful,  and  admi- 
rably mounted,  was  the  most  formidable  in  the  world  ;^  2  xa?.  i. 
but  the  desultory  temper  of  its  people  was  incapable  of  ^'^' 
the  submission  and  constancy  requisite  to  form  an  expe- 
rienced and  disciplined,  body  of  infantry.     Sometimes, 
however,  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  roused  them  to  extra- 
ordinary  exertions,   and  on   such  occasions   it  was  not 
unusual  to  see  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  armed  men 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.     But  these  efforts  were  of 
short  duration  ;   the  first  serious  reverse  dissipated  the 
mighty  host,  aud  reduced  its  leaders  to  the  command  of 
a  few  regiments  of  horse.     But  though  these  causes  ren- 
dered the  Ottomans  incapable  of  foreign  conquest,  they 
were   still    extremely   formidable  to   an    invading  army. 
Their  desert  and  waterless  plains  aflbrded  no  resources 
to  an  enemy,  while  the  total  want  of  roads  fit  for  the 
passage  of  wheeled  carriages,  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  bring  supplies  from  the  adjoining  states,  or  advance 
the  artillery  requisite  for  the  siege  of  their  fortresses. 
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68. 


Ik'liind  the  walls  of  tlic  most  iiiconsitlorable  towns,  the 
Janizaries  fought  with  desperate,  and  often  successful 
valour ;  the  wliole  inhabitants  took  to  arms  in  defence  of 
their  lives  and  their  religion  ;  and,  lined  with  such  defen- 
ders, trifling  cities  frequently  oflered  a  more  formidable 
resistance  than  tlie  most  regular  fortifications  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  incessant  and  grinding  oppression,  however,  of  the 
Ottoman  government,  had  implanted  a  principle  of  weak- 
ness in  the  Turkish  power,  little  attended  to  in  former 
times,  but  of  which  the  effects  have  since  been  strikingly 
displaved.  This  consisted  in  the  constant  and  rapid 
decay  of  the  population,  wliich  soon  rendered  the  Osmanlis 
unequal  even  to  those  sudden  and  vehement  exertions, 
which  at  former  periods  had  struck  such  terror  into  the 
neighbouring  states.  At  the  same  time  the  ignorant  and 
brutal  pride  of  the  government,  which  prevented  them 
from  acquiring  any  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the 
European  powers,  rendered  them  incapable  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  their  desperate 
struggles  frequently  afforded,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  made  them  throw  away  the  only  remaining 
chance  of  recovering  their  lost  ground  from  the  unceasing 
hostility  of  Russia.^ 

From  a  different  cause,  the  political  importance  of 
Italy  had  sunk  as  low  as  that  of  the  Turkish  states. 
Inhabiting  the  finest  country  in  Europe,  blessed  with  the 
richest  plains  and  the  most  fruitful  mountains,  defended 
from  invasion  by  the  encircling  sea  and  tlie  snow-covered 
Alps,  venerable  from  the  recollections  of  ancient  greatness, 
and  containing  the  cradle  of  modern  freedom,  the  people  of 
Italy  were  yet  as  dust  in  the  scale  of  nations.  The  loss 
of  military  courage  and  of  private  virtue  seems  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  this  sad  degradation.  When  conducted 
by  foreign  leaders,  the  inhabitants  of  its  northern  states, 
like  the  Portuguese  and  the  Hindoos  under  British  direc- 
tion, have  risen  to  honom-able  distinction  beneath  the 
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standards  of  Napoleon  ;   but,  led  bj  tlieir  own  officers,    chap. 

and  following  their  national  colours,  they  have  never,  for  1: 

many  centuries,  been  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  1792. 
Transalpine  forces.  Tuscany,  from  the  effects  of  the  sage 
and  paternal  government  of  Leopold,  was  flourishing, 
prosperous,  and  contented  ;  but  the  proximity  of  France 
had  spread  the  seeds  of  discontent  in  Piedmont,  and,  in 
common  with  its  inhabitants,  the  Milanese  beheld  with 
undisguised  satisfaction  the  triumph  of  the  republican 
arms  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  It  was  in  vain, 
however,  that  a  smothered  feeling  of  indignation  against 
foreign  rule  pervaded  the  Italian  states  ;  in  vain  all  their 
theatres  rang  with  acclamations  at  the  line  of  Alfieri — 

"  Sei'vi  siam  si !  ma  servi  oguor  frementi : "  * 

they  were  incapable  of  those  steady  and  sustained  eff'orts, 
which  are  essential  to  the  establishment  either  of  civil 
liberty  or  national  independence.  Hence,  during  all  the 
contests  of  which  it  was  the  theatre,  Italy  became  the 
unresisting  prey  of  the  northern  victor.  The  Austrian 
and  French  eagles  alternately  ruled  her  plains,  but  the 
national  colours  were  never  unfurled,  nor  any  effort  made 
to  liberate  them  from  foreign  dominion.  On  the  few  occa- 
sions on  wliich  tlie  Neapolitans  and  Venetians  attempted 
to  raise  the  standard  of  independence,  they  were  van- 
quished by  the  mere  sight  of  the  enemy's  force.  It  is 
melancholy  to  reflect,  that  the  descendants  of  the  Romans, 
the  Samnites,  and  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  should  so  far,  and 
to  appearance  so  irrecoverably,  liave  degenerated  from 
the  virtue  of  their  ancestors  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  tlie  law 
of  nature,  that  a  high  state  of  civilisation  cannot  long 
coexist  with  military  courage  in  the  ftivourcd  climates  of 
the  world  ;  and  that,  as  some  counterpoise  to  the  lavish  \  B^t.  i.21. 

.  ■*•  .  .      Lac.  Mil. 

accumulation  of  her  gifts,  Nature  has  denied  to  tlieir  nr. 
inhabitants  the  permanent  resolution  to  defend  them.^ 
The  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  situated  on  the  frontier  of 

*  "  AYc  are  slaves  ;  but  slaveB  ever  cliafing  against  uur  (jliaiiis." 
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CHAP.    Italy,  partook  more  of  the  character  of  its  northern  than 

1_1_  of  its  southern  neighbours.     Its  soldiers,  chiefly  drawn 

1792.     £j,Qj^  ^jjg  mountains  of  Savoy,  Liguria,  or  the  Maritime 

Piedmont.  Alps,  Were  brave,  docile,  and  enterprising,  and,  under 
Victor  Amadeus,  had  risen  to  the  highest  distinction  in 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
regular  army  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  infantry,  and 
three  thousand  five  hundred  cavahy  ;  but,  besides  this, 
the  government  could  summon  to  its  support  fifteen  thou- 
sand militia,  who,  in  defending  their  mountain  passes, 
rivalled  the  best  troops  in  Europe.  These  were  chiefly 
employed  during  the  war  in  guarding  the  fortresses  ;  and 
the  number  of  these,  joined  to  the  natural  strength  of  the 
country,  and  its  important  situation,  as  holding  the  keys 
of  the  great  passes  over  the  Alps,  gave  this  state  a  degree 

1  jom.  1.  ^f  militarj^  importance  beyond  what  could  have  been 
anticipated  from  its  physical  strength.^ 

Sunk  in  obscure  marshes,  crushed  by  the  naval  supre- 

Hoih'iiKi.  macy  of  England,  and  cooped  up  in  a  corner  of  Europe, 
the  political  importance  of  the  Dutch  republic  had  fallen 
in  a  great  degree  in  the  scale  of  Europe.  Its  army  was 
still  composed  of  forty-four  thousand  men,  and  its  fortified 
towns  and  inundations  gave  it  the  same  means  of  defence 
which  had  formerly  been  so  gloriously  exerted  ;  but  the 
resolution  of  the  inhabitants  was  by  no  mean-s  at  that 
time  equal  to  the  strength  of  their  situation.  A  long 
period  of  peace  had  weakened  the  military  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  their  chief  defence  was  placed  in  the  wretched 
assistance  of  auxiliary  troops,  which  never  enabled  the 
republic,  during  the  subsequent  contests,  to  bring  thirty 
thousand  men  into  the  field.  The  world  at  this  period 
was  far  from  anticipating  the  glorious  stand  which  the 

sjom.  1.      Dutch  subsequently  made,  in  1834,  against  the  hostility 
by  land  and  sea  of  the  two  greatest  powers  in  Europe.^ 
Animated  by  stronger  passions,  descended  from  more 

Spai?"  fisry  progenitors,  and  inured  to  a  more  varied  climate,  the 
people  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  were  calculated  to  per- 
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form  a  more  distinguislied  part  in  the  strife  for  European    chap. 
freedom.      This  singular  and  mixed  race  united  to  the       ^^' 


tenacity  of  purpose  which  distinguished  the  Gothic,  the  i792. 
fiery  enterprise  which  characterised  the  Moorish  blood. 
Centuries  of  almost  unbroken  repose  had  neither  extin- 
guished the  one  nor  abated  the  other  ;  and  the  conqueror 
of  Europe  erroneously  judged  the  temper  of  her  people, 
when  he  measured  it  by  the  inglorious  reigns  of  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty.  The  nobles,  degenerated  by  political  nullity 
and  long-continued  intermarriage  with  each  other,  were 
indeed  incapable  of  strenuous  exertion,  and  the  reigning 
family  had  none  of  the  qualities  calculated  to  command 
success.  But  the  peasantry,  bold,  prosperous,  and  inde- 
pendent, presented  the  materials  for  a  resolute  army ;  and 
the  priesthood,  possessed  of  an  unlimited  sway  over  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders,  were  animated,  by  the  most 
inextinguishahle  hatred  at  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  decay  of  its  national  strength,  falsely 
ascribed  by  superficial  writers  to  the  drain  of  colonial  en- 
terprise,""' and  the  possession  of  the  mines  of  America, 
was  really  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  estates  in  the 
hands  of  communities  and  noble  families,  and  the  predo- 
minant influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  which  for 
centuries  had  rendered  that  fine  kingdom  little  else  than 
a  cluster  of  convents,  surrounded  by  a  hardy  peasantry. 
But  though  these  causes  had  rendered  Spain  incapable  of 
any  sustained  foreign  enterprise,  they  had  not  in  the  least 
diminished  its  aptitude  for  internal  defence  ;  and  the 
people,  who  in  every  age  have  there  made  common  cause 
with  tlie  king  and  the  nobles,  flew  to  arms  with  unequalled  .. 
enthusiasm,  when  their  loyalty  was  awakened  by  tlie  cap-  144, 151, 
tivity  of  their  sovereign,  and  their  fanaticism  roused  by  the  Joveii.  171. 
efforts  of  their  pastors.^  By  a  just  retribution,  the  first  IjT"' '' 
great  reverse  of  the  French  arms  was  occasioned  by  the 

*  The  exports  of  Spain  to  her  colouies  in  1790,  were  i!l  5,000,000  annually ; 
nearly  as  much  as  those  of  Great  Britain  at  this  time  to  her  colonies,  which 
amount  to  £10,280,000. — See  Humboldt,  Nouvdle  Espuijne,  iv.  \(>-i,  151. 
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CHAP.    s])irit  of  religious  resistance  nourished  bv  their  first  flairrant 

IX.  ...  .  ■ 

— ^_  acts  of  injustice  ;   and  the  disaster  of  Baylen  would  not 

^'■^--  have  arisen,  nor  the  bones  of  five  hundred  thousand  French 
whitened  the  phiins  of  Spain,  but  for  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  French  cliurch  by  tlie  Constituent 
Assembly. 

The  nominal  military  strength  of  Spain,  at  the  com- 
its  miiitaiy  menccmcnt  of  the  Revolution,  was  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men  ;  but  this  force  was  far  from  being  effective, 
and  in  the  first  campaigns  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  though 
they  reinforced  their  army  by  thirty-six  battalions  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  were  never  able  to  raise  their 
force  in  the  field  to  eighty  thousand  combatants.  But  on 
occasion  of  the  invasion  in  1808,  an  immense  insurrec- 
tionary force  sprang  up  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
These  undisciplined  levies,  however,  though  occasionally 
brave,  like  the  Turks,  in  defending  walls,  were  miserably 
deficient  in  the  essential  qualities  of  regular  soldiers. 
They  had  neither  the  steadiness,  mutual  confidence,  nor 
conduct  necessary  for  success  in  the  field.  Accordingly, 
they  were  almost  invariably  routed  in  every  encounter  ; 
and  but  for  the  tenacity  of  purpose  arising  from  their 
character,  ignorance,  and  habit  of  boasting,  which  effectu- 
ally  concealed  the  extent  of  their  disasters  from  all  but  the 
sufferers  under  them,  and  the  continued  presence  of  a  large 
1  Napier,;.  Euglish  forcc  in  the  field,  the  war  would  have  been  ter- 
Jom.^i.  m  minated  soon  after  its  commencement,  with  very  Httle 
trouble  to  the  French  Emperor.^ 

The  Spanish  soldiers  have  never  exhibited  in  the  wars 
Oiarac'ter  of  of  thc  Rcvolution  that  firmness  in  the  field  which  for- 
Iray.^''"'''^  nierly  distinguished  their  infantry  at  Pavia,  Rocroi,  and  in 
the  Low  Countries.  They  have  been  distinguished  rather 
by  the  tumultuary  habits  and  tendency  to  abandon  their 
colours  on  the  first  reverse,  which  belongs  to  the  troops  of 
tropical  climates,  and  characterised  their  forefathers  in  the 
Roman  wars.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  long  residence  of 
their  ancestors  in  a  warm  climate  had  melted  away  the 
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indomitable  valour  which  distinguished  the  Gothic  race  in    chap. 
the  frozen  realms  whence  thej  originally  came.     Military 


glory  was  held  in  little  esteem  ;  hardly  four  of  the  grandees      i'^'^- 
were  to  be  found,  in  1792,  in  the  army  or  naval  service. 
But  the  peasantry  evinced  throughout  the  war  the  most 
obstinate  and  enduring  spirit.    Though  routed  on  number- 
less occasions,  they  almost  always  rallied,  as  in  the  days  of 
Sertorius,  in  more  favourable  circumstances  ;   and,  though  ^ 
deserted  by  nearly  all  the  nobility,  they  maintained  a  pro-  242,  -ki 
longed  contest  with  the  conqueror  of  Northern  Europe.^ 

Cradled  in  snowy  mountains,  tilling  a  sterile  soil,  and 
habituated  to  severe  habits,  the  Swiss  peasantry  exhibited  Switzer- 
tlie  same  features  which  have  always  rendered  them  so 
celebrated  in  European  wars.  Their  lives  were  as  simple, 
their  courage  as  undaunted,  their  patriotism  as  warm,  as 
those  of  their  ancestors  who  died  on  the  fields  of  Morat  or 
Morgarten.  Formidable  in  defence,  however,  their  nume- 
rical strength,  which  did  not  exceed  thirty-eight  thousand 
regular  soldiers,^  rendered  them  of  little  avail  in  the  gi'eat  sstatistique 
contests  which  rolled  round  the  feet  of  their  mountains.  102^  "'^*^' 
Occasions,  indeed,  were  not  wanting  when  they  displayed 
the  ancient  virtue  of  their  race  :  their  conflicts  in  Berne 
and  Underwalden,  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion, 
equalled  the  far-famed  celebrity  of  their  wars  of  indepen- 
dence ;  and,  amidst  the  disgi'aceful  defection  of  the  1 0th 
August,  the  Swiss  guards  alone  remained  faithful  to  the 
fortunes  of  Louis,  and  merited,  by  their  death,  the  touching 
inscription  on  the  graves  at  Thermopylae  : 

"  Go,  stranger  !  and  at  Lacedtemon  tell, 
That  here,  obedient  to  her  laws,  we  fell."  * 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  principal  European  powers  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution.     A  spirit  state  of  so- 
of  gentleness  pervaded  the  political  world,  the  eff'ect  of  Europ°e'rt 
increasing    knowledge    and    long  -  continued   prosperity.  ^^''  ^p°'^- 

*  "  Die,  hospes,  Spartac,  nos  te  hie  vidisso  jacentes, 
Dum  Sanctis  patriae  legibus  obsequiraur." 

VOL.  II.  *^  C 
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CHAP.  Even  the  most  despotic  empires  were  ruled  with  a  lenity 
^^'  unknown  in  former  times,  and  the  state  prisons  of  all  the 
1792.  European  monarchies  would  probably  have  exhibited  as 
few  inmates  as  tlie  Bastille  when  it  was  stormed  in  1789. 
Ever  since  the  termination  of  the  general  war  in  17G3,  a 
growing  spirit  of  improvement  had  pervaded  the  European 
states,  and  repeatedly  called  forth  the  praises  of  the  con- 
temporary annalists.  Agriculture  had  risen  into  universal 
esteem  ;  kings  were  setting  the  example  of  cultivating  the 
soil ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility  were  every  where 
lending  their  aid  to  improve  that  first  and  best  of  human 
pursuits.  Leopold  in  Tuscany  and  Flanders,  and  Louis 
in  France,  were  ardently  engaged  in  the  amelioration  of 
their  dominions.  Even  in  the  regions  of  the  north,  the 
spirit  of  improvement  was  steadily  advancing.  The  able 
exertions  of  Frederick  had  nearly  doubled  in  a  single  reign 
the  resources  of  his  dominions ;  and  in  Poland  and 
Russia,  the  example  of  gradually  enfranchising  the  serfs 
had  been  set  with  the  happiest  success.  The  haughti- 
ness and  pride  of  aristocratic  birth  were  steadily  yielding 
to  tlie  influence  of  extending  wants  and  an  enlarged  com- 
merce, and  in  many  of  the  European  states  tlie  highest 
offices  under  government  were  held  by  persons  of  plebeian 
birth.  Necker,  Vergennes,  and  Sartines,  who  successively 
held  the  most  important  situations  in  France,  were  of  this 
class.  The  Inquisition  had  been  voluntarily  abandoned 
in  Parma,  Placentia,  Milan,  and  Modena,  and  toleration 
over  all  Europe  had  spread  to  a  degree  unknown  in  former 
times.  All  the  remaining  vestiges  of  that  fierce  spirit, 
which  sullied  with  barbarism  the  lofty  and  romantic  cour- 
tesy of  ancient  manners,  were  gradually  softening  away  ; 
and  the  flames  of  that  religious  zeal,  which  for  two  cen- 
turies had  so  often  kindled  the  torch  of  civil  discord,  had 
greatly  subsided.  Every  succeeding  generation  was  of  a 
character  milder  and  gentler  than  the  last.  A  diff'usion  of 
liberality  was  beginning  to  pervade  the  mass  of  mankind, 
although  the  prophetic  eye  coidd  discern  in  it  the  fatal 
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intermixture  of  religious  indifference.  The  diversified    chap. 

.  •  •  TV 

classes  of  society  harmonised  with  each  other  in  a  way 


hitherto  unknown  ;    and  whatever  might  be  the  peculiari-      ^''^-■ 
ties  of  particular  constitutions,  a  sweeter  blood  seemed  on 
the  whole  to  circulate  through  every  member  of  the  political 
body.     The  lowest  of  the  people,  under  governments  the  lit"'  Bot. 
most  despotic,  no  longer  held  their  countenances  prone  to  ^^J'  ^^-^ 
the  earth,  but  were  taught  to  erect  them,  with  a  becoming  ^.ff''-  '-r'^?, 

■  O  '^    Zll  ;  XXIV. 

sense  of  their  own  nature  ;  and  the  brow  of  authority,  in-  12, 13 ; 

.        .    .  .  y,  xxvn.  3,  4 ; 

stead  of  an  austere  frown,  wore  a  more  mvitmg  air  01  xxviii.  ig9. 
complacency  and  amenity.^ 

But  while  such  was  the  general  character  of  Europe, 
there  was  an  important  distinction  between  the  national  Difference 
tendency  of  its  northern  and  southern  states,  which  soon  southTnd^ 
produced  the  most  lasting  effects  on  their  respective  for-  *^^  ^'''^^^ 
tunes.     The  spirit  of  the  south  was  in  general  pacific, 
that  of  the  north  ambitious  ;  the  repose  of  the  former 
bordered  on  inertness,  the  energy  of  the  latter  on  turbu- 
lence.    The  ameUoration  of  the  first  was  slow,  and  almost 
imperceptible,  flowing  chiefly  from  the  energy  or  benig- 
nity of  the  sovereigns  ;  the  improvements  of  the  latter 
were  rapid  and  violent,  taking  their  origin  in  the  increasing 
importance   of  the  people.       Pleasure  was  the  leading 
object  in  the  south ;  glory,  military  glory,  in  the  north. 
The  difference  was  perceptible  even  during  the  progress 
of  pacific  changes  ;  but  when  war  broke  out,  its  eflects 
became  of  the  last  importance,  and  speedily  led  to   the  ^  ^^^    ... 
subjugation    of  the  southern  by   the  northern  states  of  ui!"' ""' 
Europe.^ 

The  greatest  blessings  border  upon  misfortunes  ;  out 
of  calamity  often  springs  the  chief  improvement  of  the  General  pas- 
human  race.  To  the  eye  of  philosophy  it  was  not  diffi-  novadon."' 
cult  to  discern  that  the  growing  passion  for  innovation, 
to  which  all  reform  is  more  or  less  i-elated,  was  pregnant 
with  political  danger  ;  that  the  universal  toleration  which 
prevailed  bordered  upon  infideHty  ;  and  that  the  disposi- 
tion to  improve,  emanating  from  the  pui-est  intention  in 
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the  higher  ranks,  was  likely  to  agitate  the  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy in  the  lower.  Sucli  a  peril,  accordingly,  was  fore- 
seen and  expressed  by  the  contemporary  historians  ;  but 
they  did  not  foresee,  nor  could  human  imagination  have 
anticipated,  either  the  terrible  effects  of  that  spirit  upon 
the  passing  generation,  or  the  beneficial  effects  which  the 
storm  that  swept  the  world  was  destined  to  have  upon 
the  future  condition  of  mankind.^ 

The  state  of  France  at  the  period  when  hostilities  first 
commenced,  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words 
of  the  eloquent  and  philanthropic  Abbe  Raynal,  so  long 
an  advocate  of  liberal  institutions,  in  a  letter  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  : — "  Standing  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
on  the  point  of  quitting  an  immense  family,  for  whose 
happiness  I  have  never  ceased  to  wish,  what  do  I  behold 
around  me  in  this  capital  ?  Religious  troubles,  civil  dis- 
sension, the  consternation  of  some,  the  audacity  of  others, 
a  government  the  slave  of  popular  tyranny,  the  sanctuary 
of  the  laws  violated  by  lawless  men  ;  soldiers  without 
discipline,  chiefs  without  authority,  ministers  without 
resources  ;  a  King,  the  first  and  best  friend  of  his  people, 
deprived  of  all  power,  outraged,  menaced,  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  palace,  and  the  sovereign  power  transferred  to 
popular  clubs,  where  ignorant  and  brutal  men  take  upon 
themselves  to  decide  every  political  question.  Such  is  the 
real  state  of  France ;  few  but  myself  would  have  the 
courage  to  declare  it,  but  I  do  so,  because  I  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  ;  because  I  am  bordering  on  my  eightieth  year ; 
because  no  one  can  accuse  me  of  being  a  partisan  of  the 
ancient  regime  ;  because,  while  I  groan  over  the  desola- 
tion of  the  French  church,  no  one  can  assert  that  I  am  a 
fanatical  priest ;  because,  while  I  regard  as  the  sole 
means  of  salvation  the  re-establishment  of  the  legitimate 
authority,  no  one  can  suppose  that  I  am  insensible  to  the 
blessings  of  real  freedom."^  When  such  was  the  language 
of  the  first  supporters  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  noways 
surprising  that  the  European  powers  beheld  with  dismay 
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the  progress  of  jDrfnciples  fraught  with  such  calamitous    chap. 
consequences,  according  to  the   admission  of  their  own  ' 

partisans,  in  the  countries  where  they  had  commenced.  iJ'^i- 

The  language  of  the  French  government,  towards  the 
people  of  all  other  states,  was  such  as  to  excite  the  most  Mending 
serious   apprehension  of  the  friends  of  order  in  every  Ihe^rfnch 
civilised  country.     Not  only  the  orators  in  the  clubs,  but  enceto^other 
the   members  of  the  Assembly,   openly  proclaimed  the  ^*''*®^- 
doctrine  of  fraternisation  with  the  revolutionary  party  all 
over  the  world.     The  annexation  of  the  states  of  Avignon 
and  the  Venaissin  was  early  marked  by  Mr  Bm-ke  as  the  Sept.  17, 
indication  of  an  ambitious  spirit,  for  which,  ere  long,  the 
limits  of  Europe  would  not  suffice.     The  seizure  of  this  little 
state  by  the  French  Republic  was  the  more  remarkable, 
that  it  was  the  first  decided  aggression  on  the  part  of  its 
rulers  upon  the  adjoining  nations,  and  that  it  was  com- 
mitted on  an  independent  sovereign,  with  whom  not  even 
the  pretence  of  a  quarrel  existed,  and  who  was  not  alleged  Pp^j'^f,^' 
to  have  entered  into  any  hostile  alliances  against  that  power,  xxxiv.isie. 
1  his  was  followed  up  m  the  same  year  by  the  seizure  of  -^xxiii.  199, 
Porentruy,  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Bishop  of  Bale,  a  39, '  ^^^^''' 
German  prelate  noways  subject  to  the  French  government.^ 

The  P'rench  Revolution  surprised  the  Em'opean  powers 
in  their  usual  state  of  smothered  jealousy  or  open  hostility  Mutuai'jea- 
to  each  other.     Catherine  of  Russia  was  occupied  with  th^Euro- 
her  ambitious  projects  in  the  south-east  of  Europe,  and  arthir"^"^ 
her  ascendency  at  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  was  p""^°'^- 
so  great  that  no  serious  opposition  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  their  hostility.     France  liad  shortly  before  signed  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  was  considered  Sept.  28, 
as  admitting  on  the  part  of  the  latter  the  ascendency  of  her   '^^^' 
naval  rival,  and  seriously  impaired  her  influence  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe;  while  Frederick  the  Great  had  recently 
before  his  death  concluded  the  convention  of  Berlin,  for  x     ^^ 

'  Jan.  22, 

the  ])rotection  of  Bavaria  and  the  lesser  powers  from  the  ^'^^'^- 
ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria.^    But  the  death  of  that  «u.  '  '  "' 
great  monarch,  which  took  place  in  August  1786,  was  au 
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irreparable  loss  to  tlie  diplomacy  of  Europe  at  the  very 
time  when,  from  the  commencement  of  new  and  unheard- 
of  dangers,  his  sagacity  was  most  required. 

His  successor,  Frederick  William,  though  distinguished 
for  personal  valour,  and  not  destitute  of  penetration  and 
good  sense,  was  too  indolent  and  voluptuous  to  be  quali- 
fied to  follow  out  the  active  thread  of  negotiation  which 
his  predecessor  had  held.  Hertzberg  became,  after  the 
death  of  the  late  monarch,  the  soul  of  the  Prussian  cabinet, 
and  his  whole  object  was  to  provide  a  counterpoise  to 
the  enormous  preponderance  of  the  two  imperial  courts, 
which  had  recently  become  still  more  formidable  from  the 
intimate  union  that  prevailed  between  Catherine  and 
Joseph  II.  This  aUiance  had  been  cemented  by  their 
common  ambitious  designs  on  Turkey,  and  had  been 
ostentatiously  proclaimed  to  Europe  during  a  voyage 
which  the  two  potentates  made  together  on  the  Volga  to 
the  Crimea  and  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  A  treaty  with 
France  promised  no  satisfactory  result  in  the  distracted 
state  to  which  that  kingdom  was  now  reduced.  In  these 
circumstances,  an  alliance  of  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and 
Holland,  appeared  the  only  means  of  providing  for  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  and  under  the  influence  of 
Mr  Pitt,  a  convention  was  concluded  at  Loo  between 
these  three  powers,  which  again  established  the  prepon- 
derance of  England  on  the  Continent,  and  long  preserved 
the  independence  of  Northern  Germany.^  Thus,  at  the  very 
time  that  the  most  appalling  dangers  were  about  to  arise 
to  the  liberties  of  Europe  from  the  revolutionary  ambition 
of  France  on  its  western  side,  the  views  of  its  statesmen 
were  turned  to  another  quarter  ;  and  were  solely  directed 
prevent  the  aggrandisement  of  the  military  monarchies, 
which  seemed  on  the  point  of  swallowing  up  its  eastern 
dynasties.  ^ 

Passionately  desirous  of  mihtary  renown,  Joseph  11. 
adcbessed,  early  in  1788,  a  confidential  letter  to  Frederick 
William,  in   which   he    openly  avowed   his  designs   on 
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Turkey,  and  justified  them  by  the  practice  of  the  Turks    chap. 

themselves,  and  of  all  the   European  powers  in  similar  '. 

circumstances.'"*     Though  flattered  by  this  mark  of  con-      ^790. 
fidence,    the    Prussian  cabinet  was  not  blinded  to  the  Designs  of 
danger   which   menaced    Europe   from  the   approaching  Turkey. "'' 
dismemberment   of    Turkey,    so    rapidly   following    the 
partition  of  Poland.     Meanwhile  the  united  forces  of 
Austria  and  Russia  made  great  progress ;  the  throne  of 
Constantinople  seemed  shaken  to  its  foundation.     Ocza- 
kofi"  had  fallen,  and  with  it  the  bravest  defenders  of  the 
Turkish  power  ;  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  SuwarrofF 
successively  defeated  large  bodies  of  Osmanlis  at  Fochzani 
and   Martinesti,  while  Belgrade,  the  bulwark  of  Tran- 
sylvania, yielded  to  the  scientific  measures  of  Marshal 
Laudohn.     The   Russians,   on  the  shores  of  the   Black 
Sea,  had  completely  routed  Hassan  Pasha  at  Tobak,  and, 
after  a  long  siege,  made  themselves  masters  of  Bender ; 
while  the  Austrians,  no  less   successful,  reduced    Buch- 
arest, and  spread  themselves  over  all  the  northern  shores 
of  the   Danube.      Orsova   had  fallen  ;    and  the  united 
imperial  armies,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong,  j  ^^ 
stretching  over  a   line   four   hundred   miles   in   length,  -"^-'^xi- ^^-° 

o  _  _  o      '   200  •  and 

already,  in  the  spring  of  1790,  menaced  Giurgevo  and  xxxiii.i,i8. 
Widdin,  and  threatened  speedy  destruction  to  the  Otto-  84?  ' ''  ' 
man  empire.-^ 

Seriously   alarmed    at    the    dangers   which    evidently 

*  "  The  sword  is  drawn,"  said  he,  "  and  it  shall  not  be  restored  to  the  scab- 
bard till  I  have  regained  all  that  has  been  wTested  by  the  Osmanlis  from  my 
house.  My  enterprise  against  Turkey  has  no  other  object  but  to  regain  the 
possessions  which  time  and  misfortunes  have  detached  ft-om  my  crown.  The 
Turks  consider  it  as  an  invariable  maxim  to  seize  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
timity  of  regaining  the  possessions  which  they  have  lost.  The  House  of 
Brandenburg  has  risen  to  its  present  pitch  of  gloiy  by  adopting  the  same 
principles.  Your  uncle  wi'csted  Silesia  from  my  mother  at  a  nromeut  when, 
sun-ounded  by  enemies,  she  had  no  other  su23port  but  her  native  gi-andeur  of 
mind  and  the  love  of  her  people.  During  a  century  of  losses,  Austria  has 
made  no  proportionate  acquisition  ;  for  the  larger  portion  of  Poland,  on  the  last 
partition,  fell  to  Prussia.  I  hope  these  i-easons  will  appear  sufficient  to  justify 
me  in  declining  the  intervention  of  your  Majesty;  and  that  you  will  not  oppose 
my  endeavours  to  Germanise  some  liimdreds  of  thousands  of  Orientals." — 
Hard.  i.  65,  06. 
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menaced  Europe  from  tlic  fall  of  the  Tm-kisli  empire, 
Mr  Pitt  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  before  it  was 
too  late,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  imperial  courts. 
Bj  his  means  the  alliance  was  drawn  closer  between 
Prussia  and  Great  Britain  ;  and  Frederick  William,  fully 
alive  to  the  perils  which  threatened  his  dominions  from 
the  aggrandisement  of  Austria,  advanced,  at  the  head  of 
one  hunch'ed  thousand  men,  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia. 
Unable  to  undertake  a  war  at  the  same  time  on  the  Elbe 
and  the  Danube,  and  uneasy,  both  on  account  of  the  me- 
nacing aspect  of  France  and  the  insurrection  in  Flanders, 
Austria  paused  in  the  career  of  conquest.  Conferences 
were  opened  at  Reichenbach,  midway  between  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Prussian  and  Imperial  armies  ;  and,  after 
some  delay,  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  which 
terminated  the  differences  between  the  cabinets  of  ^"ienna 
and  Berlin,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  former  with  the  Porte.  The  Prussian  army  im- 
mediately retired :  thirty  thousand  Austrians,  under 
JNIarshal  Bender,  moved  towards  the  Low  Countries,  and 
speedily  reduced  its  discontented  provinces  to  submission  ; 
while  a  truce  was  shortly  after  concluded  for  nine  months 
between  the  Turks  and  Imperialists,  which  was  followed 
by  conferences  at  Sistow,  and  at  length  a  definitive  treaty 
was  signed  at  that  place  on  the  4th  August  1 791.  Mean- 
while the  Empress  Catherine,  who  was  not  yet  formally 
included  in  the  pacification,  intimated  her  intention  of 
suspending  hostilities  to  the  courts  of  St  James's  and 
Berlin,  and,  as  a  gage  of  her  sincerity,  concluded  at 
Verela  a  peace  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  who,  at  the 
instigation  of  England  and  Prussia,  had  taken  up  arms, 
and  contended  with  undaunted  valour  against  his  gigantic 
neighbour.^ 

This  general  and  rapid  pacification  of  Europe,  this 
stilling  of  so  many  passions  and  allaying  of  so  many 
jealousies,  was  not  the  result  of  accident.  It  arose  from 
the  universal  consternation  which  the  rapid  progress  of 
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tlie  French  Revolution  excited,  and  tlie  clear  perception    chap. 
which  all  the  cabinets  at  length  began  to  have,  of  the 


imminent    danger  to  every  settled  institution  from  the      ^'^^• 
contagion   of  its   principles.     But,    amidst  the    general 
alarm,  wiser  principles   were   generally   prevalent   than 
could  reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  as  to  the  means 
of  warding  off  the  danger.     Mr  Pitt  in  England,  Kaunitz 
at  Vienna,  and  Hertzberg  at  Berlin,  concurred  in  opinion 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  and  dangerous  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  innovation  in  France,  if  it  could  be  moderated 
by  a  party  in  that  country  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent 
its  leaders  from  running  into  excess  ;  and  that,  in  the 
mean   time,    the    strictest   measures   should  be  adopted 
which  circumstances  would  admit,  to  prevent  its  principles 
from  spreading  into  other  states.     Such  were  the  maxims 
on  which  the  conduct  of  England,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
was  founded  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Revolution  ; 
though  the  Empress  Catherine,  more  vehement  and  im- 
perious in   her  disposition,    or   possibly  more  sagacious 
in  her  anticipations,  never  ceased  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
a  general  confederacy  to  arrest,  by  more  violent  means, 
the  march  of  so  formidable  a  convulsion.     But  circum- 
stances at  length  occurred  which  put  a  period  to  these  ^ 
moderate  counsels  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  precipitated  i-  98, 99. 
the  European  monarchies  into  the  terrible  contest  which  90.  '  '    ' 
awaited  thcm.^ 

From  the  time  that  Louis  had  been  brought  a  prisoner 
to  Paris,  on  .5th  October  1789,  he  had  recommended  to  the  Causes' 
King  of  Spain  to  pay  no  regard  to  any  public  act  bearing  brou-ht  on 
his    name,   which   was   not  confirmed  by  an  autograph  I?o^na^y\i] 
letter  from  himself :  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
summer    he  authorised  the  Baron   Breteuil,   his  former 
minister,  to  sound  the  German  powers  on  the  possibility 
of  extricating  him  from  the  state  of  bondage  to  which  he 
was  reduced.     In  November  1790,  after  he  found  that 
he  was  to  be  forced  to  adopt  measures  of  hostility  against 
the    Church,  he  resolved  to  be  more  explicit ;    and  in 
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CHAP.    December  followinn;  he  addressed  a  circular  to  the  whoJe 

IX  • 

'. —  sovereigns  of  P^iirope,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a 

^^90.  congress,  supported  bj  an  armed  force,  to  consider  the 
means  of  arresting  the  factions  at  Paris,  and  re-estabhsh- 
ing  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  France.'""  This  circular 
excited  every  where  the  warmest  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
commiseration  ;  but  the  views  of  the  cabinets,  notwith- 
standing, continued  at  variance — that  of  Vienna  still 
adhered  to  the  necessity  of  recognising  the  revolutionary 
i  Hard  i  i'^q"^6j  those  of  St  Petersburg  and  Stockholm  openly 
95,  W.  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  crusade  against 
the  infected  power. ^ 

So  early  as  the  close  of  1790,  however,  the  violent 

86.  ,       "^  . 

Violent  pro-  procccdiugs  of  the  National  Assembly  had  brought  them 
thexNatfonai  luto  coUisiou  witli  the  states  of  the  Empire.  The  laws 
aglTnTt  the  agaiust  the  emigrants  and  priests,  which  were  passed 
vlslairof  ^'it^i  so  much  precipitance  by  that  body,  infringed  the 
the  French   piffhts  of  thc   Gcrmau   vassals  of  the  French  crown  in 

crown.  O 

Dec  u,  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  whose  rights  were  guaranteed  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  ;  and  tlie  Emperor,  as  the  head 
of  the  Empire,  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  French 
King  on  the  subject.  Overruled  by  his  revolutionary 
ministry,  Louis  made  answer  that  the  affair  was  foreign 

*  "Monsieur  mon  Frere — J'ai  ajipris  pai"  M.  de  Moustier  I'intei'fet  que  votre 
Majeste  avait  temoigue,  non  seulement  pour  ma  personue,  niais  pour  le  bien 
de  mon  royaume.  Les  dispositions  de  votre  Majeste,  a  m'en  donuer  des 
temoignages  dans  tous  les  cas  ou  cet  iuteret  pent  etre  utile  pour  le  bien  de 
mon  peuple,  ont  excite  \avement  ma  sensibilite.  Je  le  reclame  avec  confiance 
dans  ce  moment-ci,  ou  malgi-e  I'acceptation  que  j'ai  faite  de  la  nouvelle  consti- 
tution, les  factieux  montrent  ouvei'tement  le  projet  de  detruii-e  le  reste  de  la 
monarchie.  Je  viens  de  m'adresser  a  I'Empereur,  a  I'lmperatiice  de  Russie, 
aux  rois  d'Espagne  et  de  Suede;  et  je  lem"  presentc  I'ide'e  d'un  congres  des 
pi-incipales  puissances  de  I'Europe,  appuye  d'une  force  armee,  comme  la  meil- 
leiu'e  mesiu'e  pour  arreter  ici  les  factieux,  donner  le  moyen  d'etablir  un  ordre  de 
choses  plus  desii'able,  et  empecher  que  le  mal  qui  nous  travaillc  piusse  gagner 
les  autres  etats  de  I'Europe.  J'espere  que  votre  Majeste  approuvera  mes  idees, 
et  qu'ello  me  gardera  le  secret  le  plus  absolu  sm-  la  demarche  que  je  fais  aupres 
d'elle.  Elle  sentira  aisement  que  les  circonstances  ou  je  me  trouve  m'obligent  a 
la  plus  gi'aude  cii-conspection :  e'est  ce  qui  fait  qu'il  n'y  a  que  le  Baron  de  Bre- 
teuil  qui  soit  iastiiiit  de  mon  secret.  Votre  Majeste  peut  lui  faii-e  passer  ce 
qu'  elle  voudi-a." — Louis  XVI.  au  Roi  de  Prusse,  3  Becembre  1790  ;  Lamartixe, 
Histoire  des  Girondins,  i.  322,  323. 
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to  the  Empire,  as  the  princes  and  prelates  affected  were    chap. 
reached  as  vassals  of  France,   not  as  members  of  the  — U — 
Empire,  and   that  indemnities  had  been  offered.     This      ^791. 
answer  was  not  deemed  satisfactory  ;  a  warm  altercation 
ensued  :  Leopold  asserted,  in  a  spirited  manner,  the  rights 
of  the  German  princes ;  and  this  dispute,  joined  to  the 
obvious    and   increasing   dangers    of    his    sister,    Marie 
Antoinette,    gradually    inclined    the    Emperor   to    more 
vigorous  measures,  and  strengthened  the  bonds  of  union 
with  Frederick   William,  who   openly  inclined  towards 
the   dehverance  of  the  unhappy   princess.      The  King 
of  England,    also,    took    a   vivid    interest   in   the   mis- 
fortunes   of    the    royal    family    of    France,    promising, 
as  Elector   of   Hanover,    to    concur    in    any    measures 
which  might    be    deemed   necessary  to    extricate    them 
from  their  embarrassments  ;    and  he    sent    Lord   Elgin 
to  Leopold,  who  was  then  travelling  in  Italy,  to  concert 
measm-es   for    the    common    object.       An    envoy    from 
Prussia  at  the  same  time  reached  the  Emperor,  and  to 
them  was  soon  joined  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who  was  at 
Venice,   and  brought  to  the  scene  of  deliberation   the  ^  jj^^.^  ._ 
warmth,    haste,    and   inconsiderate    enercrv,  which   had  ipo,  107. 
rendered  him  the  first  decided  opponent  of  the  Revolu-  pend.iaRev. 
tion,  and  ultimately  proved  so  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  his  los^^bs. 
family.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  finding 
their  situation  insupportable,  and  being  aware  that  not  Efforts  of 
only  their  liberty,  but  their  lives  were  now  endangered,  ^nd  Qufen 
resolved  to  make  every  exertion  to  break  their  fetters.  toSecT 
With  this  view,  they  despatched  secret  ao;ents  to  Brussels  ^I'eir  de- 

'  •'  i  _  ~  liverance. 

and  Cologne,  to  communicate  with  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  ;  and  Count  Alphonse  de  Durfort  was 
instructed  to  inform  the  Comte  d'Artois,  that  the  King 
could  no  longer  influence  his  ministers  ;  that  he  was  in 
reahty  the  prisoner  of  M.  Lafayette,  who  secretly  and 
hypocritically  was  conducting  every  thing  to  a  republic  ; 
that  the  royal  family  were  filled  with  the  most  anxious 
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CHAP,    desire  to  make  their  escape  by  the  route  either  of  Metz 
^^'       or  Valenciennes,  and  phaced  entire  reliance  on  the  zeal 
J    ^'•'^i-.      and  activity  of  their  august  relatives.     Furnished  with 
lo^,""!']"/.'     these  instructions,  Count  Durfort  left  Paris  in  the  end 
dJ^Moiie-     of  April   1791,  and  soon  joined  the  Comte   d'Artois  at 
de  Lmf/s^'"'  Venice,  who  was  already  arranging,  with  the   English 
and  Prussian  envoys,  the  most  probable  means  of  over- 
coming the  scruples  of  the  Emperor. ^ 

When  these  different  parties  met  with  the  Emperor 
J^-^^     at   Mantua,   on   20th    May   1791,  the    most  discordant 
Mantua.      plans  wcrc   submitted  for  his   consideration.       That  of 
^'''^   '^ '    the  Comte  d'Artois,  which  was  really  drawn  up  by  M. 
Calonnc,  the  former  minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  the 
most  warlike,  and  proposed   the   adoption,  in  July  fol- 
lowing,   of  hostile   measures.      The    Allied   courts    did 
not  go   into   these   precipitate  views  ;    but,  alarmed  by 
the    menacing    princi23les     openly    announced    by    the 
National  Assembly,  and  by  the  growing  symptoms  of 
disaffection  among  their  own  subjects,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  King  of  Spain, 
concluded  an  agreement  by  which  it  was  concerted  : — 
1.  That  the  Emperor  should  assemble  thirty-five  thou- 
sand men    on   the   frontiers  of   Flanders,   while    fifteen 
thousand  soldiers  of  the  Germanic  Body  should  present 
themselves  in  Alsace ;    fifteen   thousand   Swiss   on   the 
frontiers  of  Franche-Comte ;  fifteen   thousand  Piedmon- 
tese   on  the  frontiers  of  Dauphine  ;    and  the  King  of 
Spain  should  collect   an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
on    the    Pyrenees.       2.  That    these    forces    should  be 
2  Hard.  i.     formed   into    five    armies,    which    should    act    on    their 
feel'jiS:  respective  frontiers  of  France,    and  join   themselves  to 
^'?:.|-  «^'°-  the  malcontents  in  the  provinces  and  the  troops  who 
trandde      preservcd  their  allegiance  to   the   throne.     3.   ihat  m 

Molleville,     ^  ^,°  -iiii-iu 

Mem.  sur  le  thc  followiug  July,  a  protcstation  should  be  issued    by 

Louirxvi.  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  immediately 

Cap.'?.' U6.'  after  a  manifesto  by  the  Allied  powers.^     4.  That  the 

object  of  these  assemblages  of  troops  was,  to  induce  the 


1791. 
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French  people,  terrified  at  tlie  approacli  of  the  AlHed  forces,  chap. 
to  seek  for  safety  in  submitting  themselves  to  the  King,  and 
imploring  his  mediation."  The  sovereigns  counted  at  least 
on  the  neutrality  of  England ;  but  it  was  expected,  from  the 
assurances  given  by  Lord  Elgin,  that,  as  Elector  of  Han- 
over, the  English  monarch  would  accede  to  the  coalition. 

Meanwhile,  the  royal  family  of  France,  following  the  ^^ 
councils  of  Baron  Breteuil,  and  intluenced  by  the  press-  Plans  of  the 
ing  and  increasing  dangers  of  their  situation,  had  finally  o?Fran^'  ^ 
resolved  on  escaping  from  Paris.  While  Louis  and  M.  escape.'' 
de  Bouille  were  combining  the  means  of  an  evasion,  either 
towards  Montmedy  or  Metz,  the  principal  courts  of 
Europe  were  apprised  of  the  design  ;  Leopold  gave 
orders  to  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  King,  when  he  reached  their 
frontiers,  not  only  the  Imperial  troops,  but  the  sums 
which  might  be  in  the  public  treasury  ;  and  the  King  of 
Sweden,  stimulated  by  his  chivalrous  spirit,  and  the 
persuasions  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  drew  near  to  the 
frontiers  of  France,  under  pretence  of  drinking  the 
waters,  but  in  reality  to  receive  the  august  fugitives. 
The  Emperor,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  M.  Calonne, 
however,  strongly  opposed  the  contemplated  flight,  as 
extremely  hazardous  to  the  royal  family,  and  calculated 
to  retard  rather  than  advance  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  France.  They  were  persuaded  that  the 
only  way  to  effect  this  object,  so  desirable  to  that 
country  and  to  Europe,  was  to  support  the  royalist  and 
constitutional  party  in  France,  by  the  display  of  such  a 
force  as  might  enable  them  to  throw  off"  the  yoke  of  the 
revolutionary  faction,  and  establish  a  permanent  con- 
stitution by  the  consent  of  king,  nobles,  and  people. 
Impressed  with  these  ideas,  the  Emperor  addressed  a 
circidar'''  from  Padua  to  tlic  principal  powers,  in  which  juiy  g. 

*■  He  invited  the  sovereigns  to  issue  a  joint  declaration. — "That  they  regard 
the  cause  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  as  their  own  :  that  they  demand  that 
that  prince  and  his  family  should  forthwith  be  set  at  liberty,  and  permitted  to 
go  wherever  they  chose,  under  the  safeguard  of  inviolability  and  respect  to 
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he  announced  the  principles  according  to  which,  in  his 
opinion,  the  common  eiForts  shoukl  be  directed.  At  the 
same  time  Count  Lamark,  a  secret  agent  of  Louis,  came 
to  London,  to  endeavour  to  engage  Mr  Pitt  in  the  same 
cause.  But  nothinij  coukl  induce  the  Enirlish  jrovern- 
ment  to  swerve  from  the  strict  neutrahtj  which,  on  a  full 
consideration  of  the  case,  it  had  resolved  to  adopt.  At 
Vienna,  however,  the  efforts  of  the  anti-revolutionarj 
party  were  more  successful  ;  and  on  the  25th  Julv, 
Prince  Kaunitz  and  Bischofswerder  signed,  on  the  part 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  a  convention,  wherein  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  two  courts  should  unite  their  good 
offices  to  combine  the  European  powers  for  some  com- 
mon measure  in  regard  to  France  ;  that  thej  should 
conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance,  as  soon  as  peace  was 
established  between  the  Empress  Catherine  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte  ;  and  that  the  former  power,  as  well  as 
Great  Britain,  the  States-general,  and  tlie  Elector  of 
Saxony,  should  be  invited  to  accede  to  it.  This  con- 
vention, intended  to  put  a  bridle  on  the  ambition  of 
Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  France  on  the  other, 
deserves  attention  as  the  first  basis  of  the  grand  alii- 
ance  which  afterwards  wrought  such  wonders  in  Europe. ^ 
The  pressing  dangers  of  the  royal  family  of  France, 
after  the  failure  of  the  flight  to  ^^arennes,  and  their 
open  imprisonment  in  the  Tuileries  by  the  revolution- 
ists, soon  after  suggested  the  necessity  of  more  urgent 
measures.  It  was  agreed  for  this  purpose,  that  a  per- 
sonal interview  should  take  place  between  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  concert  mea- 
sures on  that  all-important   subject.      This  led  to  the 


their  persons ;  that  they  '(vill  combine  to  avenge,  in  the  most  signal  manner, 
every  attempt  on  the  liberty,  honour,  or  security  of  the  King,  the  Queen,  or 
the  royal  family  ;  that  they  will  recognise  as  legitimate  only  those  laws  which 
shall  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  King  when  in  a  state  of  entire  liberty  :  and 
that  they  will  exert  all  theii-  power  to  put  a  period  to  a  usurpation  of  power 
which  has  assumed  the  chai-acter  of  an  open  i-evolt,  and  which  it  behoves  all 
established  governments  for  their  own  sake  to  repress."' — Hard.  i.  116. 
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famous  meeting  at  Pilnitz,  wliicli  took  place  in  August    chap. 

1791,  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  1^ 

There  was  framed  the  no  less  celebrated  Declaration  ^'^i- 
of  Pilnitz,  which  was  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"  Their  Majesties,  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Pmssia, 
having  considered  the  representations  of  Monsieur, 
brother  of  the  King,  and  of  his  Excellency  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  declare  conjointly,  that  they  consider  the  situ- 
ation of  the  King  of  France  as  a  matter  of  common 
interest  to  all  the  European  sovereigns.  They  hope  that 
the  reality  of  that  interest  will  be  duly  appreciated  by 
the  other  powers,  whose  assistance  they  will  invoke,  and 
that;  in  consequence,  they  will  not  decline  to  employ 
their  forces,  conjointly  with  their  Majesties,  in  order  to 
put  the  King  of  France  in  a  situation  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  monarchical  government,  conformable  alike  to 
the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  well-being  of  the  French 
nation.  In  that  case,  the  Emperor  and  King  are 
resolved  to  act  promptly  with  the  forces  necessary  to 
attain  their  common  end.  In  the  mean  time,  tliey  will 
give  the  requisite  orders  for  the  troops  to  hold  them- 
selves in  immediate  readiness  for  active  service."  It  was 
alleged  by  the  French  that,  besides  this,  several  secret 
articles  were  agreed  to  by  the  Allied  sovereigns  ;  but  no  o^""?!^ 
sufficient  evidence  has  ever  been  produced  to  substantiate  Jus*.  No.  i. 

^  ,  Ann.  Keg. 

the  allegation  ;  and  the  testimony  of  those  best  acquamted  1791,86,87. 
with  the  facts  is  decidedly  the  other  way.^'"' 

Although    these    declarations    appeared    abundantly 
hostile   to  the  usurpation  of  government  by  the  demo-  which 'led 
cracy  of  France,  yet  the  conduct  of  the  Allied  powers  °  "°*  '"^' 

*  "  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace,"  said  Mr  Pitt,  "  the  Doclaratiou 
signed  at  Pilnitz  referred  to  the  imprisonment  of  Louis  XVI. ;  its  immediate 
view  was  to  effect  his  deliverance,  if  a  concert  sufficiently  extensive  could  be 
formed  for  tliat  purpose.     It  left  the  internal  state  of  France  to  be  decided  by 
the  King,  restored  to  his  liberty,  with  the  free  consent  of  the  States  of  the 
kingdom,  and  it  did  not  contain  one  word  relative  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  counti-y."^ — "  This,  though  not  a  plan  for  the  dismemberment  of  France,"  2  pari.  Iiist. 
said  Mr  Fox  in  reply,  "was,  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  common  sense,  an  aggres-  ^^^iv.  1315. 
sion  against  it.     There  was,  indeed,  no  such  thing  as  a  treaty  of  Pilnitz ;  but  3  ib.  135G. 
there  was  a  Declaration,  which  amounted  to  an  act  of  hostile  aggression."'' 
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soon  proYcd  that  they  had  no  serious  intention  at  that 
period  of  going  to  war.  On  the  contrary,  their  measures 
evinced,  after  the  Declaration  of  Pilnitz,  that  they  were 
actuated  by  pacific  sentiments;  and  in  October  1791  it 
was  officially  announced  by  M.  Montmorin,  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  to  the  Assembly,  "  that  the  King  had 
no  reason  to  apprehend  aggression  from  any  foreign 
power."'-''  Their  real  object  was  to  induce  the  French, 
by  the  fear  of  approaching  danger,  to  liberate  Louis 
from  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Their  forces  were  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  under- 
take a  contest ;  their  minds  were  haunted  by  a  supersti- 
tious dread  of  the  dangers  with  which  it  would  be 
attended.  This  is  admitted  by  the  ablest  of  the 
Republican  writers.^ 

No  warlike  preparations  were  made  by  the  German 
States,  no  armies  were  collected  on  the  frontiers  of 
France  ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  struggle  began  next 
year,  they  were  taken  entirely  by  surprise.  France 
liad  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  Rhine 
and  along  her  eastern  frontier,  while  the  Austrians  had 
only  ten  thousand  soldiers  in  the   Low   Countries.     In 

*  "  We  are  accused,"  said  M.  Montmorin,  tlie  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  a 
report  laid  before  the  Assembly  on  31st  October  1791,  "  of  wishing  to  propa- 
gate om-  opinions,  and  of  trying  to  raise  the  people  of  other  states  against  their 
governments.  I  know  that  such  accusations  are  false,  so  far  as  regards  the 
French  ministry  ;  but  it  is  too  time  that  individuals,  and  even  societies,  have 
sought  to  establish  with  that  view  correspondences  in  the  neighbouring  states; 
and  it  is  also  true  that  all  the  princes,  and  almost  all  the  governments  of 
Europe,  are  daily  insulted  in  our  incendiary  journals.  The  King,  by  acceptmg 
the  constitution,  has  removed  tlie  danger  with  which  you  were  threatened  : 
nothing  indicates  at  this  moment  any  disposition  on  then-  part  to  a  hostile 
enterpiise." — Jom.  i.  286  ;  Pieces  Just.  No.  6. 

t  "The  Declaration  of  Pihiitz,"  says  Thiers,  "remained  without  effect; 
either  fi-om  a  cooUng  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  sovereigns,  or  from  a 
sense  of  the  danger  which  Louis  would  have  rmi,  after  he  was,  fi-om  the  failure 
of  the  flight  to  Varennes,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly.  His 
acceptance  of  the  constitution  was  an  additional  reason  for  awaiting  the  result 
of  experience  before  plungmg  into  active  operations.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Leopold  and  his  mmister  Kaunitz.  Accordingly,  when  Louis  notified  to  the 
foreign  courts  that  he  had  accepted  the  constitution,  and  was  resolved  faith- 
fully to  obsei-ve  it,  Austria  returned  an  answer  entirely  pacific,  and  Prussia  and 
England  did  the  same."— Thiers,  ii.  19. 
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truth,  the  primary  and  real  object  of  the  Convention  of    chap. 
Pilnitz,  was  the  extrication  of  the  King  and  royal  family 


from  personal  danger  ;    and   no  sooner  did  this    object      i''^!- 
appear  to  be  gained,  by  their  liberation  from  confinement 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution,  than  the  coalesced 
sovereigns  gladly  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  hostile  opera- 
tions.    For  such  measures  they  were  but  ill  prepared,  and 
the  urgent  state  of  affairs  in  Poland,  then  ready  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  ambition  of  Catherine,  rendered  hosti- 
lities in  an  especial  manner  unadvisable.    When  Frederick 
William  received  the  intelligence  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
constitution  by  Louis,  he  exclaimed — "At  length,  then,  the 
peace  of  Europe  is  secured."    The  Emperor  likewise  testi- 
fied his  satisfaction  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  French 
monarch ;  and  shortly  after  despatched  a  circular  to  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,"""  in  which  he  announced  that  the 
King's  acceptance  of  the  constitution  had  removed  the 
reason  for  hostile  demonstrations,  and  that  they  were  in 
consequence    suspended.      The  cabinet   of   Berlin  coin- 
cided entirely  in  these  sentiments  ;  and  the  opinion  was 
general,  both  there  and  at  Vienna,  that  the  troubles  of '  "^"^•,'- 
France  were  at  length   permanently  appeased   by  the  tlh.  78. 
great  concessions  made  to  the  democratic  party  ;i   and  txxiiilm, 
that  prudence  and  address  were  all  that  was  now  neces-  Im-.  1,^99^" 
sary  to  enable  the  French  monarch  to  reign,  if  not  with 

*  "  His  Majesty  announces  to  all  the  coui-ts,  to  whom  he  transmitted  his 
first  circular,  dated  Padua,  6th  July,  that  the  situation  of  the  King  of  France 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  said  circular,  having  changed,  he  deems  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  lay  before  them  the  views  which  he  now  entertains  on  the 
subject.  His  Majesty  is  of  opinion,  that  the  King  of  France  is  now  to  be 
regarded  as  free ;  and,  in  consequence,  his  acceptance  of  the  constitution,  and 
all  the  acts  following  thereon,  are  valid.  He  hopes  that  the  effect  of  this 
acceptance  will  be  to  restore  order  in  France,  and  give  the  ascendency  to 
persons  of  moderate  principles,  according  to  the  wish  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty ;  but  as  these  appearances  may  prove  fallacious,  and  the  disorders  of 
license  and  the  violence  towards  the  King  may  be  renewed,  he  is  also  of 
opinion  that  the  measures  concerted  between  the  sovereigns  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  not  entirely  abandoned;  and  that  they  should  cause  their  respec- 
tive ambassadors  at  I'aris  to  declare  that  the  coalition  still  subsists,  and  that, 
if  necessary,  they  would  still  be  ready  to  support  the  rights  of  the  King  and 
of  the  monarchy."— Zc^er,  23d  October  1791;  Hakd.  i.  159. 

VOL.  II.  2  U 
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CHAP,    his  former  lustre,  at  least  without  risk,  and  in  a  peaceable 
il manner. 


i''9i-  Such  being  the  views  entertained  by  the  two  powers 

More  vigo-  "^'hosc  situation  necessarily  led  them  to  take  the  lead  in 
of  Catherine  ^^^  strlfc,  it  was  of  Comparatively  little  importance  what 
of  Russia     ^,^QYQ  the  feelino's  of  the  more  distant  or  inferior  courts.    In 

and  Gus-  ~      _ 

te^ais  of       the  north,  Catherine  and  Gustavus  were  intent  on  warlike 

Sweden.  i         p  i  i       •      ■  i      •  i 

measures,  and  reiused  to  admit  nito  their  presence  the  am- 
bassador who  came  to  announce  the  King's  acceptance  of 
the  constitution,  upon  the  ground  that  the  sovereign  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  free  agent :  and  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  Sardinia  received  the  intelligence  coldly.  Impressed 
with  the  idea,  which  the  event  proved  to  be  too  well 
founded,  that  the  King's  life  was  seriously  menaced,  and 
that  he  was,  even  in  accepting  the  constitution,  acting 
under  compulsion,  these  northern  and  southern  poten- 
Oct.  IP.  tates  entered  into  an  agreement,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  that  a  force  of  thirty-six  thousand  Russians  and 
Swedes  was  to  be  conveyed  from  the  Baltic  to  a  point  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  where  they  were  to  be  disem- 
barked and  march  direct  to  Paris,  supported  by  a  hostile 
demonstration  from  Spain  and  Piedmont  on  the  side  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  Alps — a  project  obviously  hopeless,  if 
not  supported  by  the  forces  of  Austria  and  Prussia  on 
159,  m.  the  Rhine,  and  which  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to 
i.'ss,  89^  Varennes,  and  the  subsequent  com'se  of  events,  caused  to 
be  entirely  abandoned.^ 

^Meanwhile    the    Comte    d'Artois,    and   the   emigrant 
Measures  of  nobility,   taking   counsel   of  nothing   but   their   valour, 
grant"o-     geucrously  resolving  to  risk  every  thing  to  rescue  the 
biesse.        i-ojal  family  of  France  from  the  dangers  which  threatened 
them,  and  relying  on  the  open  support  and  encouragement 
afforded  them  by  the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  St  Peters- 
burg, proceeded  with  the  ardour  and  impetuosity  which, 
in  every  period  of  the  Revolution,  have  been  the  charac- 
teristics of  their  race.     Numerous  assemblages  took  place 
at    Brussels,    Coblentz,    and    Ettenheim  :    the    Empress 
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Catherine,   in    a   letter   addressed  to    Marshal    Broglie,     chap. 
which  they  ostentatiously  published,  manifested  the  warm      ^^- 
interest  which  she  took  in  their  cause  ;  horses  and  arms      i79i. 
were  purchased,  and  organised  corps  of  noble  adventurers 
already  began  to  be  formed  on   the  right  bank   of  the 
Rhine.      Twelve  thousand  of  those  gallant  nobles  were 
soon  in  arms,  chiefly  in  squadrons  of  cavalry.     Trans- 
ported with  ardour  at  so  many  favourable  appearances, 
the  exiled  princes  addressed  to  Louis  an  open  remon- 
strance, in  which  they  strongly  urged  him  to  refuse  his  Sept.  lo. 
acceptance  to  the   constitution  which  was   about  to  be 
submitted  to  him  ;   represented  that  all  his  former  con- 
cessions had  only  induced  impunity  to  every  species  of 
violence,    and   the    despotism   of    the   most    abandoned 
persons  in  the  kingdom  ;    protested  against  any  apparent  \E^'tt, 
acceptance  which  he  might  be  compelled  to   eive,   and  l^^'  '^4- 

„       ,  ^  o         '  Eur.  pend. 

renewed  the  assurances  of  the  mtention  of  themselves  JaRev. 

and  the   AlHed  powers    speedily  to   deliver   him   from  i69,°i'7o. 

his  fetters.^ 

The  only  point  that  remained  in  dispute  between  the 

Emperor  and  the  French  King  was,  the  indemnities  to  Dispufe 

be  provided  to  the  German  princes  and  prelates  who  had  tudeLtltie, 
been  dispossessed  by  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly ;  ^j^^^*"  Jj^";^ 
but  on  this  point  Leopold  evinced  a  firmness  worthy  of  ^ndpreiates. 
the  head  of  the  Empire.    Early  in  December  he  addressed 
to  them  a  formal  letter,  in  which  he  announced  his  own 
resolution,  and  that  of  the  Diet,  "to  afford  them  every 
succour  which  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  crown  and  the 
maintenance   of  the  public  constitution  of  the   Empire 
required,  if  they  did  not  obtain  that  complete  restitution 
or   indemnification    which    existing    treaties    provided." 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the   cabinets  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin  still  entertained  so  confident  an  opinion  that 
the  differences  with   France  would  terminate  amicably, 
and  that  Louis,  now  restored  to   his  authority,    would  ''  Hard.  i. 
speedily  do  justice  to  the  injured  parties,^  that  they  not  Cap!i%. 
only  made  no  hostile  preparations  whatever,  but  with- 
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CHAP,    drew  a  large  proportion  of  tlieir  troops  fi-om  tlie  Flemish 
— proA'inces. 


ij-^'-  In  truth,  thoiigli  they  felt  tlie  necessity  of  taking  some 

Difficulties  measures  against  the  common  dangers  which  threatened 
theAlHes."   ^11  cstablishcd  institutions  with  destruction,  the  Allied 
sovereigns  had  an  undefined  dread  of  the  magical  and 
unseen  powers  with  which  France  might  assail  them,  and 
pierce  them  to  the  heart  through  the  revolt  of  their  OMm 
subjects.  The  language  held  out  by  the  National  Assembly 
and  its  powerful  orators,  of  war  to  the  palace  and  peace  to 
the  cottage  ;  the  hand  of  fraternity  wliicii  they  offered  to 
extend  to  the  disaffected  in  all  countries  who  were  inclined 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  oppression  ;  the  seeds  of  sedition 
which  its  emissaries  had  so  generally  spread  through  the 
adjoining  states,  diffused  an  anxious  feeling  among  the 
friends  of  order  throughout  the  world,  and  inspired  the 
dread  that,  by  bringing  up  their  forces  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  infected  districts,  they  might  be  seized  with  the  con- 
tagion, and  direct  their  first  strokes  against  the  power 
which  commanded  them.     England,  notwithstanding  the 
energetic  remonstrances  of  Mr  Burke,  was  still  reposing  in 
fancied  security  ;  and  Catherine  of  Russia,  solely  bent  on 
territorial  aggrandisement,  was  almost  entirely  absorbed 
by  the  troubles  of  Poland,  and  the  facilities  which  they 
afforded   to   her   ambitious  projects.     Prussia,   however 
anxious  to  espouse  the  cause  of  royalty,  was  unequal  to  a 
contest  with  revolutionary  France  ;  and  Austria,  under 
the  pacific  Leopold,  had  entirely  abandoned  lier  military 
projects  since  the  throne  of  Louis  had  been  nominally 
1  Cap.  i.  99,  re-estabhshed  after  the   state  of  thraldom,  immediately 
ll^A^tt,    consequent  upon  the  flight  to  Varennes,  had  been  relaxed. 
IJ,-  ^^\f^   Accordingly,  the  protestation  and  manifesto  contemplated 
nfri'^-s'   "^  ^^^^  agreement  at  Mantua  never  were  issued,  and  the 
ReV  xx%  military  preparations  provided  for  by  that  treaty  had  not 
86'87.      ■  taken  place.     Of  all  the  poM^ers  mentioned  in  the  agree- 
172,  itib.     ment,  the  Bishop  of  Spires,  the  Elector  of  Treves,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Strasburg,  alone  took  up  arms  •}  and  their  feeble 
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contingents,  placed  in  tlie  yerj  front  of  danger,  were  dis-    chap. 
solved  at  the  first  summons  of  tlie  French  government.        1^ 


But  it  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  ruling  party  at  ^'l^' 
Paris  to  remain  at  peace.  They  felt,  as  they  themselves  The  French 
expressed  it,  "  that  their  Revolution  could  not  stand  still ;  I^°part7' 
it  must  advance  and  embrace  other  countries,  or  perish  in  ^^r!'^  °'' 
their  own."  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  revolution  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  that  of  military  adventure,  that  it  is  seldom  that 
the  one  exists  without  leading  to  the  other.  The  same 
restless  activity,  the  same  contempt  of  danger,  the  same 
craving  for  excitation,  are  to  be  found  in  both.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  for  the  fervour  excited  by  a  successful 
revolt  to  subside  till  it  is  turned  into  the  channel  of  mili- 
tary exploit.  Citizens  who  have  overturned  established 
institutions,  demagogues  who  have  tasted  of  the  intoxi- 
cation of  popular  applause,  working  men  who  have  felt  the 
sweets  of  unbridled  power,  during  the  brief  period  which 
elapses  before  they  fall  under  the  yoke  of  despots  of  their 
own  creation,  are  incapable  of  returning  to  the  habits  of 
pacific  life.  The  unceasing  toil,  the  obscure  destiny,  the 
humble  enjoyments  of  laborious  industry,  seem  intolerable 
to  those  who  have  shared  in  the  glories  of  popular  resis- 
tance ;  while  the  heart-stirring  accompaniments,  the  licen- 
tious habits,  the  general  plunder,  the  captivating  glory  of 
arms,  make  it  appear  the  only  employment  worthy  of 
their  renown.  The  insecurity  of  property  and  fall  of 
credit  which  invariably  follow  any  considerable  political 
convulsion,  throw  multitudes  out  of  employment,  and 
increase  the  necessity  for  some  drain  to  carry  off  the 
tumultuous  activity  of  the  people.  It  has,  accordingly, 
been  often  observed,  that  democratic  states  have,  in  every 
age,  been  the  most  warlike,  and  the  most  inclined  to 
agoression  upon  their  neiohbours  ;  and  the  reason  must  ^^  Mitford's 

"-"  \  .  .  .        History  of 

be  the  same  in  all  periods — that  revolutionary  enterprise  <^reece.  ^ 
both  awakens  the  passions,  and  induces  the  necessity  which  Rep.  itai. 
leads  to  external  violence.^ 

The  party  of  the  Girondists,  who  were  at  that  period 
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the  dominant  one  in  France,  was  absolutely  bent  on  war. 
The  great  object  of  their  endeavours  was  to  get  the  King 
involved  in  a  foreign  contest,  in  the  hope,  which  subse- 
quent events  so  completely  justified,  that  their  cause, 
being  identified  with  that  of  national  independence,  would 
become  trium})haut.  They  expressed  the  utmost  satis- 
faction at  the  firm  tone  adopted  by  the  sovereign  in  the 
proclamation  against  the  emigrants.  "  Let  us  raise  our- 
selves," said  Isnard,  "  on  this  occasion,  to  tlie  real  dignity 
of  our  situation  ;  let  us  speak  to  the  ministers,  to  the  King, 
to  Europe  in  arms,  with  the  firmness  which  becomes  us  : 
let  us  tell  the  former  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
conduct  —that  they  must  make  their  election  between 
public  gratitude  and  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  and  that 
l3y  vengeance  we  mean  death.  Let  us  tell  the  King  that 
his  interest  is  to  defend  the  constitution  ;  that  he  reigns 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  ;  that  the  nation  is  his 
sovereign,  and  that  he  is  the  subject  of  the  law.  Let  us 
tell  Europe  that,  if  the  French  nation  draws  the  sword,  it 
will  throw  away  the  scabbard  ;  that  it  will  not  again  seek 
it  till  crowned  by  the  laurels  of  victory  ;  that  if  cabinets 
engage  kings  in  a  war  against  the  people,  we  will  rouse 
the  people  to  mortal  strife  with  sovereigns.  Let  us  tell 
them,  tliat  the  combats  in  which  the  people  engage  by 
order  of  despots  resemble  the  strife  of  two  friends  under 
cloud  of  night,  at  the  instigation  of  a  perfidious  emissary  : 
when  the  dawn  appears,  and  they  recognise  each  other, 
they  throw  away  their  arms,  embrace  with  transport,  and 
turn  their  vengeance  against  the  author  of  their  discord. 
Such  will  be  the  fate  of  our  enemies,  if,  at  the  moment 
when  their  armies  engage  with  ours,  the  light  of  philo- 
sophy strikes  their  eyes."^ 

Transported  by  these  ideas,  the  Assembly  unanimously 
adopted  the  proposed  measure  of  addressing  the  throne  on 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  declaration  of  war.  Vau- 
blanc  was  the  organ  of  their  deputation.  "  No  sooner," 
said  he,  "  did  the  Assembly  cast  their  eyes  on  the  state  of 
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the  kingdom,  than  they  perceived  that  the  troubles  which    chap 
agitate  it  have  their  source  in  the  criminal  preparations  of 


the  French  emigrants.  Their  audacity  is  supported  by  ^'^^^ 
the  German  princes,  who,  forgetting  the  faith  of  treaties, 
openly  encourage  their  warlike  preparations,  and  compel 
counter-preparations  on  our  part,  which  absorb  the  sums 
destined  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  It  is  your  province 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  evils,  and  hold  to  foreign  powers  the 
language  befitting  a  king  of  the  French.  Tell  them,  that 
wherever  preparations  of  war  are  carried  on,  there  France 
beholds  nothing  but  enemies  ;  that  we  will  religiously 
observe  peace  on  our  side  ;  that  we  will  respect  their 
laws,  their  usages,  their  constitutions  ;  but  that  if  they 
continue  to  favour  the  armaments  destined  against  the 
French,  France  will  bring  into  their  bosoms  not  fire  and 
sword,  but  freedom.  It  is  for  them  to  calculate  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  weakening  of  their  people."  The 
King  promised  to  take  the  message  of  the  Assembly  into 
the  most  serious  consideration,  and  a  few  days  after  came 
in  person  to  the  Chamber,  and  announced  that  he  had  Dec.  u. 
notified  to  the  Elector  of  Treves  and  the  other  Electors, 
that  if  they  did  not,  before  the  15th  January,  put  an  end 
to  the  military  preparations  in  their  states,  he  would 
regard  them  as  enemies  ;  and  that  he  had  written  to  the 
Emperor,  to  call  upon  him,  as  the  head  of  the  Empire,  to 
prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  war.  "  If  these 
remonstrances,"  he  concluded,  "  are  not  attended  to,  no- 
thing will  remain  but  to  declare  war — a  step  which  a 
people  who  have  renounced  the  idea  of  conquest  will  never 
take  without  absolute  necessity,  but  from  which  a  generous 
and  free  nation  will  not  shrink  when  called  by  the  voice 
of  honour  and  public  safety."  Loud  applauses  followed  ^  ^.^^  ^^^^ 
these  words  ;  and  it  was  already  manifest  that  the  revo-  xii. 395,396'. 

..•,,11  1     Mig.  i.  162. 

lutionary  energy  was  turning  into  its  natural  cnannel,  xh.  ii.  38. 
warlike  achievement,  ^ 

These  declarations  were  followed  by  serious  preparations. 
Narbonne,  a  young  man  of  the  party  of  the  Fcuillants,  of 
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CHAP,    liigli  rank,  but  intimately  connected,  through  Madame  do 
Stael,  whose  confidence  he  cnjojed,  with  the  liberal  party, 


i*"-^!-  was  appointed  minister  at  war,  and  immediately  set  out 
.,  ^^'?'  for  the  frontiers.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
tions  for      ysQY(i  x)Vi\i  iu  immediate  requisition,  and  twenty  millions  of 

war,  which  i  . 

theEmperor  fraucs  (£800,000)  votcd  for  that  purpose.  Three  armies 
to  avoid,  were  organised,  one  under  the  command  of  Rochambeau, 
one  of  Luckner,  one  of  Lafayette.  The  Comte  d'Artois 
and  the  Prince  of  Conde  were  accused  of  conspiring  against 
the  security  of  the  state  and  of  the  constitution,  and  their 
estates  put  under  sequestration.  Finally,  the  Comte  de 
Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIIL,  not  having  obeyed 
the  requisition  to  return  to  the  kingdom  within  the  ap- 
pointed time,  was  deprived  of  his  right  to  the  regency. 
The  Elector  of  Treves  obeyed  the  requisition  ;  but  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  though  naturally  pacific,  and  totally 
unprepared  for  war,  gave  orders  to  his  general,  the  Marshal 
of  Bender,  to  defend  the  Elector  if  he  was  attacked,  and 
insisted  that  the  rights  of  the  feudal  lords  should  be  re- 
established in  Alsace.  Meanwhile,  the  Imperial  troops 
were  put  in  motion  :  fifty  thousand  men  were  stationed 
in  the  Low  Countries  ;  six  thousand  in  the  Brisgau  ;  thirty 
thousand  ordered  for  Bohemia.  Nevertheless,  the  Emperor 
Leopold  was  extremely  averse  to  a  contest,  for  which  he 
was  wholly  unprepared,  and  which  he  was  well  aware  was 
at  variance  with  his  interests.  His  object  was  to  establish 
a  congress,  and  adjust  the  disputed  points  with  France 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  satisfy  all  parties.  He  was 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  constitutional 
system  entire  in  its  material  parts,  but  wished  to  restore 
1  BouiUe,  to  the  throne  some  of  its  lost  prerogatives,  and  divide  the 
Th.  'ii'.  41.  legislature  into  two  chambers — alterations  which  experience 
M^ig.  i'.  162'.  has  proved  it  would  have  been  well  for  France  if  she  could 
have  imposed  on  her  turbulent  and  impassioned  people.^ 

Brissot  was  the  decided  advocate  for  war  in  the  club  of 
the  Jacobins.  His  influence  on  that  subject  was  long  coun- 
terbalanced by  that  of  Robespierre,  who  dreaded  above  all 
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tilings  the  accession  of  strength  which  his  political  oppo-    chap. 
nents  might  receive  from  the  command  of  the  armies.       ^^' 
Isnard  there  strongly  supported  the  war  party,  and  used      i^'^i- 
every  effort  to  carry  that  fervent  body  along  with  him.  it  is  opposed 
Drawing  a  sword  which  he  brandished  in  his  hand,  he  ^^  ^'^^^^' 

o  '  pierre. 

exclaimed,  "  Here,  gentlemen,  is  our  sword  ;  it  will  never  -^^^  ^^'^' 
cease  to  be  victorious.  The  French  people  will  raise  a 
mighty  shout,  and  all  other  people  will  re-echo  its  sound  ; 
the  earth  will  be  covered  with  combatants,  and  the  whole 
enemies  of  liberty  will  be  effaced  from  the  list  of  men." — 
"  Beware,"  said  Robespierre,  in  reply,  "you  who  have  so 
long  guarded  against  the  perfidy  of  the  court,  of  now 
becoming  the  unconscious  instruments  of  its  designs. 
Brissot  is  clear  for  war  ;  I  ask  you  where  are  your  armies, 
your  fortresses,  your  magazines  '?  What !  shall  we  believe 
that  the  court,  which,  in  periods  of  tranquillity,  is  inces- 
santly engaged  in  intrigues,  will  abstain  from  them  when 
it  obtains  the  lead  of  our  armies  ?  I  see  clearly  the  signs 
of  perfidy,  not  only  in  those  who  are  to  proclaim  war,  but 
in  those  who  advise  it.  Every  one  must  perceive,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  emigrants  to  rouse  foreign  powers  are 
utterly  nugatory.  Are  you  to  be  the  party,  by  a  hasty 
measure,  to  compel  them  to  adopt  vigorous  steps  ?  I  affirm, 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  blood  of  our 
soldiers  is  sold  by  traitors.  The  more  I  meditate  on  the 
chances  of  war,  the  more  my  mind  is  filled  with  the  most 
gloomy  presages.  Already  I  see  the  men,  who  basely 
shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  at  the  head  of  the  armies.  What  guarantee  am 
I  offered  against  such  appalling  dangers  ?  The  patriotism 
of  Brissot  and  Condorcet  !  I  know  not  if  it  is  true  ;  I 
know  not  if  it  is  sincere  ;  but  I  know  well  that  it  is  tardy. 
I  have  seen  them  worship  M.  Lafiiyette  ;  they  made  a  ie^Tco- 
show  of  resistance  at  tlie  time  of  his  odious  success  ;  but  oy'l^'el'^Lac*^ 
they  have  since  upheld  his  fortunes,  and  evinced  but  too  v, ''^16,217. 

I     ■    ^       .^      ,    .-I  •    ■  .        ,   .        ,      .  Hist.  Pari. 

plamly  that  they  were  participant  in  Ins  designs  against  x>i-  363. 
the  public  weal."^ 
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CHAP         But  the  passion  for  war  was  so  strong  that  all  the  perse- 

11 verance  and  talents  of  Robespierre  at   length  failed  in 

^'^^"     arresting  it.     Soon  after,  repeated  philippics,  in  still  more 
vioienVde-  violent  language,  were  pronounced  in  the  Assembly  by 
hfulfNa-    Brissot  and   Vergniaiid   against  the   European  powers, 
*'embhMn     "^^hich,   oveu  according  to  the  admission  of  the  French 
favour  of     themselves,  "  were  so  many  declarations  of  war,  and  im- 
prudent provocations,  which  were  calculated  to  place  the 
French  in  hostility  with  all  Europe."     "  The  information 
of  Brissot,  the  profound  political  views  which  he  developes, 
are  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  sophisms  with  which 
his  speech  abounds,"  says   Jomini,  "  that   one  would  be 
inclined  to  suppose  he  had  been  the  secret  agent  of  the 
English  government,  if  we  did  not  know  that  his  errors  at 
that  period  were  shared  by  all  the  most  enlightened  men 
of  France.     An  orator,  enthusiastic  even  to  madness,  was 
alone    capable    of    bringing   on    his    country,    by   such 
harangues,  the  hatred  of  all  the  European  chiefs.     No 
paraphrase  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  violence 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  at  that  period  :    their 
igs.'pi'e'ces  speeches    must    be  bequeathed   entire   to   posterity,    as 
and '9!'  ''^'  frightful  proofs  of  what  can  be  effected  by  an  ill-directed 
enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  party."  ^ 

"You  are  about,"  said  Brissot,  on  29th  December  1791, 
Violent*      "to  judge  the  cause  of  kings  :  show  yourselves  worthy  of 
Brissot?^     so  august  a  function  :  place  yourselves  above  them,  or  you 
Dec.  29.      ^yj  jjg  miworthy  of  freedom.     The  French  Revolution 
has  overturned  all  former  diplomacy  ;    though  the  people 
are  not  yet  every  where  free,  governments  are  no  longer 
able  to  stifle  their  voice.     The  sentiments  of  the  English 
on  our  Revolution  are  not  doubtful :  they  behold  in  it  the 
best  guarantee  for  their  own  freedom.      It  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  British  government  will  ever  venture, 
even  if  it  had  the  means,  to  attack  the  French  Revolution ; 
that  improbability  is  converted  into  a  certainty,  when  we 
consider  the  divisions  of  their  parliament,  the  weight  of 
their  public  debt,  the  declining  condition  of  their  Indian 
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affairs.     England  would  never  hesitate  between  its  king    chap. 
and  its  liberty — between  the  repose  of  which  it  has  so       ^^' 


much  need,  and  a  contest  which  would  probably  occasion  i^^^. 
its  ruin.  Austria  is  as  little  to  be  feared  :  her  soldiers, 
whom  her  princes  in  vain  seek  to  estrange  from  the 
people,  remember  that  it  is  among  them  that  they  find 
their  friends,  their  relations  ;  and  they  will  not  separate 
their  cause  from  that  of  freedom.  The  successor  of 
Frederick,  if  he  has  any  prudence,  will  hesitate  to  ruin 
for  ever,  in  combating  our  forces,  an  army  which,  once 
destroyed,  will  never  be  restored.  In  vain  would  the 
ambition  of  Russia  interfere  with  our  Revolution  ;  a  new 
revolution  in  Poland  would  arrest  her  arms,  and  render 
Warsaw  the  centre  of  freedom  to  the  east  of  Europe. 
Search  the  map  of  the  world,  you  will  in  vain  look  for  a 
power  which  France  has  any  reason  to  dread.  If  any 
foreign  states  exist  inclined  for  war,  we  must  get  the  start 
of  them.  He  who  is  anticipated  is  already  half  vanquished. 
If  they  are  only  making  a  pretence  of  hostile  preparations, 
we  must  unmask  them,  and  in  so  doing  proclaim  to  the 
world  their  impotence.  That  act  of  a  great  people  is 
what  will  put  the  seal  to  our  Revolution.  War  has  now 
become  necessary  :  France  is  bound  to  undertake  it  to 
maintain  her  honour  :  she  would  be  for  ever  disgi-aced  if  a 
few  thousand  rebels  or  emigrants  could  overawe  the  organs 
of  the  law.  War  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  blessing. 
The  only  evil  you  have  to  apprehend  is,  that  it  should  not 
arise,  and  that  you  should  lose  the  opportunity  of  finally  ^ 
crushing  the  insolence  of  the  emigrants.  Till  you  take  xii.  4i5. 
that  decisive  step,  they  will  never  cease  to  deceive  you  by  Jom'.  i. ' 
diplomatic  falsehood.  It  is  no  longer  with  governments  nTT,'299.' 
we  must  treat,  it  is  with  their  subjects."^ 

"  The  mask  is  at  length  fallen,"  said  the  same  orator  on 
the  17th  January  1792.     "  Your  real  enemy  is  declared;  And 
Marshal  Bender  has  revealed  his  name — it  is  the  Emperor.  1-92''"'  ^^' 
The  Electors  were  mere  names,  put  forward  to  conceal 
the  real  mover.     You  may  now  despise  the  emigrants  ; 
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cHAr.  the  Electors  are  no  longer  worthy  of  your  resentment  : 
__11_  fear  has  prostrated  them  at  your  feet.  You  must  antici- 
i''^--  pate  his  hostility.  Now  is  the  time  to  show  the  sincerity 
of  yom-  declaration,  a  hundred  times  repeated,  that  you  are 
resolved  to  have  freedom  or  death.  Death  !  you  have  no 
reason  to  fear  it  —  consider  your  own  situation  and  that 
of  the  Emperor — your  constitution  is  an  eternal  anathema 
against  absolute  thrones  :  all  kings  must  hate  it ;  it  inces- 
santly acts  as  their  accuser ;  it  daily  pronounces  their 
sentence  :  it  seems  to  say  to  each,  '  To-morrow  you 
will  not  exist,  or  exist  only  by  the  tolerance  of  the 
people.'  I  will  not  say  to  the  Emperor  with  your  com- 
mittee, '  Will  you  engage  not  to  attack  France  or  its  in- 
dependence "? '  biit  I  will  say,  '  You  have  formed  a  league 
against  France,  and  therefore  T  will  attack  you  ! '  and  that 
immediate  attack  is  just,  is  necessary,  is  commanded  alike 
by  imperious  circumstances  and  your  oaths."  "  The 
French,"  said  Fauchet,  on  the  same  day,  "  after  having 
conquered  their  own  freedom,  are  the  natural  allies  of  all 
free  people.  All  treaties  with  despots  are  null  in  law, 
and  cannot  be  maintained  in  fact,  without  involving  the 
destruction  of  our  Revolution.  We  have  no  longer 
occasion  for  ambassadors  or  consuls  ;  they  are  only  titled 
spies.  When  others  wish  our  alliance,  let  them  conquer 
their  freedom ;  till  then,  Ave  will  treat  them  as  pacific 
savages.  Let  us  have  no  war  of  aggression ;  but  war  with 
xiL^'ii!"^"  the  princes  who  conspire  on  our  frontier — with  Leopold, 
3-2™'3i,?^' M'ho  seeks  to  undermine  our  liberties:  cannon  are  our 
Pieces  Just.  j^egQj^iators,  bayonets  and  millions  of  freemen  our  ambas- 
sadors." ^ 

Brissot  was  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  have  a  war  with 
Extraordi-  Austria  I  hc  was  literally  haunted  day  and  night  by  the 
of  6r£or  i<iea  of  a  secret  Austrian  cabinet  which  governed  the  court, 
Girondists  ^^^^^  ^'^^  incessantly  thwarting  the  designs  of  the  revolu- 
to  force  on  tlouists.  Evcrv  thins;  depended  on  him  and  the  Giron- 
dists,  for  the  European  powers  were  totally  unprepared 
for  a  contest,  and  too  much  occupied  with  their  separate 
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projects  to  desire  a  conflict  with  a  revolutionary  state  in  chap. 
the  first  burst  of  its  enthusiasm.  If  the  Girondists  would 
have  reconciled  themselves  to  the  King,  they  would  have 
disarmed  Europe,  turned  the  emigrants  into  ridicule,  and 
maintained  peace.  But  Brissot  and  Dumourier  were  re- 
solved by  one  means  or  other  to  break  it.  The  former 
went  so  far  as  to  propose,  that  some  French  soldiers  should 
be  disguised  as  Austrian  hussars,  and  make  a  nocturnal 
attack  on  the  French  villages  ;  upon  receipt  of  the  intel- 
ligence, a  motion  was  to  have  been  made  in  the  Assembly, 
and  war,  it  was  expected,  would  have  been  instantly 
decreed  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  His  anxiety 
for  its  commencement  was  indescribable  :  de  Graves, 
Claviere,  and  Roland  hesitated,  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense responsibility  of  such  an  undertaking  ;  but  Dumou- 
rier and  he  uniformly  declared  that  nothing  but  a  war 
could  consolidate  the  freedom  of  France,  disclose  the 
enemies  of  the  constitution,  and  unmask  the  perfidy  of  the 
court.     Their  whole  leisure  time  was  employed  in  studyino; 

r     ,1         T  r^  .    •  1  T-  1  n^  Duniont, 

maps  01  the  Low  Countries,  and  inechtatmg  schemes  of  Souv.  de 
aggrandisement  with  reference  to  that  favourite  object  of  m^Tu 
French  ambition.^ 


When  such  was  the  language  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
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French  government  and  National  Assembly,  it  is  of  little  Mutual 
moment  to  detail  the  negotiations  and  mutual  recrimina-  t^on™wbkh 
tions  which  led  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  the  ^^""^  ^"  "'"'• 
French  government.  The  French  complained,  and  appa- 
rently with  justice,  that  numerous  bodies  of  emigrants  were 
assembled,  and  organised  into  military  bodies  at  Coblcntz, 
and  on  other  points  on  the  frontier  ;  that  the  Elector  of 
Treves  and  the  other  lesser  powers  had  evaded  all  demands 
for  their  dispersion  ;  that  Austrian  troops  were  rapidly 
defiling  towards  the  Brisgau  and  the  Rhine,  and  that  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  these  movements  had  been 
given.  The  Imperialists  retorted,  with  not  less  reason, 
that  the  Frencli  affiliated  societies  were  striving  to  spread 
sedition  through  all  the  conterminous  states  ;    that  Pied- 
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CHAP,    mont,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  were  agitated  by  their 
^^'       exertions  ;    that  the  Parisian  orators  and  journals  daily 


i''92-     published  invitations  to  all  other  people  to  revolt,  and 
April  20.     offered  them  the  hand  of  fraternity  if  they  did  so  ;  that 
Avisnon  and  the  Venaissin  had,  without  the  shadow  of 
legal  right,  been  annexed  to  France  ;  and  the  Catholics  and 
nobles  in  Alsace  deprived  of  their  possessions,  honours, 
and  privileges,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 
The  ultimatum  of  Austria  was,  that  the  monarchy  should 
be  re-established  on  tlie  footing  on  which  it  was  placed 
by  the  royal  ordinance  of  23d  June  1789;    that   the 
property  of  the  church  in  Alsace  should  be  restored  ;  the 
fiefs  of  that  province,  with  the  seignorial  rights,  given 
back  to  the  German  princes,  and  Avignon,  with  the  Ven- 
aissin, to  the  Pope.       These  propositions  were  rejected  ; 
and  Dumourier,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  portfolio 
xiv.' 30, 36.'  of  foreign  affairs,  earnestly  pressed  the  French  King  to 
Pieces' Just!  commence  hostilities,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  overrun 
S'ig.^L  167.  Flanders  before  any  considerable  Austrian  force  could  be 
brought  up  to  its  support.^ 

In  urging  the  King  to  this  step,  Dumourier  acted  in 
conformity  with  nearly  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation. 
SiTJ°'  All  classes  were  equally  anxious  for  war.  The  Royalists 
France.  Jiopcd  cvcry  thing  from  the  invasion  of  the  German 
powers  :  the  superiority  of  their  discipline,  the  strength  of 
their  armies,  made  them  anticipate  an  immediate  march 
to  Paris,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  Revolution,  from 
which  they  had  suffered  so  much.  The  Constitutionalists, 
worn  out  with  the  painful  struggle  they  had  so  long  main- 
tained with  their  domestic  enemies,  expected  to  regain 
their  ascendency  by  the  influence  of  the  army,  the 
augmented  expenditure  of  government  during  war,  and 
the  experienced  necessity  of  military  discipline.  The 
Democrats  eagerly  desired  the  excitement  and  tumult  of 
campaigns,  from  all  the  chances  of  which  they  hoped  to 
derive  advantage.  Victorious,  they  looked  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  principles  in  foreign  states ;  vanquished, 
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tliej  anticipated  the  downfall  of  the  Constitutionalists,    chap. 
and  their  own  installation  in  their  stead.     Such  has  been       ^^' 


human  nature  in  periods  of  excitement  from  the  begin-      i^'s- 
ning  of  the  world.  —  "  Facilior  inter  malos  consensus  ad  Th.^47,'49. ' 
bellum,  quam  in  pace  ad  concordiam."  ^  '•• 

Pressed  alike  by  his  friends,  his  ministers,  and  his  ene- 
mies,  Louis  was  at  length  compelled  to  take  the  fatal  The  King 
step.  On  the  20th  April  he  repaired  to  the  Assembly,  ^'gai  his 
and  after  a  long  exposition,  by  Dumourier,  of  the  grounds  ^g^^'"'^^" 
of  complaint  against  Austria — the  secret  tenor  of  the 
conferences  of  Mantua,  Ileichenbach,  and  Pilnitz;  the 
coalition  of  kings  formed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution  ;  the  open  protection  given  to  the  troops  of 
the  emigrants,  and  the  intolerable  conditions  of  the  ulti- 
matum— pronounced  with  a  tremulous  voice  these  irre- 
vocable words  :  —  "  You  have  heard,  gentlemen,  the  April  20. 
result  of  my  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Vienna  ; 
they  are  conformable  to  the  sentiments  more  than  once 
expressed  to  me  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  great  majority  of  the  kingdom.  All  pre- 
fer a  war  to  the  continuance  of  outrages  on  the  national 
honour,  or  menaces  to  the  national  safety.  I  have  ex- 
hausted all  the  means  of  pacification  in  my  power  :  I 
now  come,  in  terms  of  the  constitution,  to  propose  to  the 
Assembly,  that  we  should  declare  war  against  the  King 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia."  This  declaration  was  re- 
ceived in  silence,  interrupted  only  by  partial  applause. 
How  unanimous  soever  the  members  were  in  approving 
the  declaration  of  the  King,  they  were  too  deeply  im- 
pressed witli  the  solemnity  and  grandeur  of  the  occasion, 
to  give  vent  to  any  noisy  ebullition  of  feehnir.     In  the  ^  ^•'*-  p^'''- 

°.  r  .    n  xiv.  34,  .3(5. 

evenmg,  at  a  meeting  specially  convened  for  the  occasion,  i^umontjv. 
war  was  almost  unanimously  agreed  to.^  A  large  propor-  i(;«.  hltii 
tion  of  the  most  enlightened  men  in  the  Assembly,  in- 75,  V^?^''*"' 
eluding    Condorcet,    Claviere,   Roland   and   de    Graves, 

*  "  Consent  is  ea-sier  among  the  bad  for  war,  than  in  peace  for  concord." 
— Tacitus,  Hvst.  i.  54. 
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CHAP. 
IX. 

1792. 


109. 
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1  M.  Cam- 
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disapproYed  of  this  step,  and  yet  voted  for  it  —  a  striking 
proof  of  tlie  manner  in  wliicli,  in  troubled  times,  the  more 
moderate  and  rational  party  are  swept  along  by  the  dar- 
ing measures  of  more  vehement  and  reckless  men. 

The  Kino;  was  well  aware  that  the  interests  of  his 
family  could  not  be  benefited,  but  necessarily  must  be 
injured,  by  the  events  of  the  war,  whatever  they  might 
be.  Victorious,  the  people  would  be  more  imperious  in 
their  demands,  and  more  difficult  for  the  crown  to  govern ; 
vanquished,  he  would  be  accused  of  treachery,  and  made 
to  bear  the  load  of  public  indignation.  So  strongly  was 
he  impressed  by  these  considerations,  and  so  thoroughly 
convinced  that  his  conduct,  in  agreeing  to  this  war,  might 
hereafter  be  made  the  subject  of  accusation  at  the  trial 
which  he  was  well  aware  was  approaching,  that  he  drew 
up  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  where  he 
delivered  his  opinions  against  the  war  ;  and  after  getting 
it  signed  by  all  the  ministers,  deposited  it  in  the  iron 
closet,  which  about  this  time  he  had  secretly  made  in 
the  wall  of  his  apartments  in  the  Tuileries,  to  contain  the 
most  important  papers  in  his  possession — both  those  upon 
which  a  charge  might  be  founded  against  him,  and  those 
calculated  to  support  his  defence  if  afterwards  brought  to 
trial.  The  closet,  with  its  contents,  was  subsequently 
revealed  by  the  treachery  of  the  blacksmith  who  was 
employed  to  make  it.  Thus  commenced,  against  the  will 
of  the  very  monarch  who  declared  it,  the  greatest,  the 
most  bloody,  and  the  most  interesting  war  which  has 
agitated  mankind  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Rising  from  small  beginnings,  it  at  length  involved  the 
world  in  its  conflagration  ;  involving  the  interests,  and 
rousing  the  passions  of  every  class  of  the  people,  it 
brought  unprecedented  armies  into  the  field,  and  was 
■  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  exasperation  hitherto  un- 
known in  civilised  times.^ 

The  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war  was  received 
with  joy  by  all  France,  and  by  none  more  so  than  by 
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those  districts  which  were  destined  to  suffer  most  from    chap. 
its  ultimate  effects.     The  Jacobins  beheld  in  it  the  ter-      ^^' 
mination  of  their  apprehensions  occasioned  by  the  emi-      ^'^^'^^ 
grants,   and  the  uncertain   conduct  of  the  King.      The  unil'r^xi 
Constitutionalists  hoped  that  the  common  dano^er  would  l^^'  Y^\'^' 

,         -•■  _  O  ^  tne  declara- 

unite  all  the   factions  which  now  distracted  the  common-  J'.""  °^ ''?'" 
wealth,  while  the  field  of  battle  would  mow  down  the  France. 
turbulent  characters  whom  the  Revolution  had  brought 
forth.     A  few  of  the  Feuillants  only  reproached  the  As- 
sembly with  having  violated  the  constitution,  and  begun 
a  war  of  aggi-ession,  which  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to 
terminate  fatally  for  France.     It  communicated  a  new 
impulse  to  the  pubHc  mind,  already  so  strongly  excited. 
The   districts,    the  municipalities,  and  the  clubs,    wrote 
addresses  to  the  Assembly,  congratulating  them  on  hav- 
ing vindicated  the  national  honour ;  arms  were  prepared, 
pikes  forged,  gifts  provided,  and  the  nation  seemed  im- 
patient only  to  receive  its  invaders.     But  the  efforts  of 
patriotism,  strong  as  an  auxiliary  to  a  military  force,  are 
seldom  able  to  supply  its  place.     The  first  combats  Avere 
all  unsuccessful  to  the  French  arms  ;  and  it  will  more 
than  once  appear  in  the  sequel,  that,  had  the  Allies  acted 
with   more    decision,   and   pressed    on    to    Paris   before 
military   experience  had   been   superadded   to    the   en-         . , 
thusiasm   of  their  adversaries,    there   can  be   no  doubt  Toui.iij^i! 
that  the  war  might  have  been  terminated  in   a  single  79.'"' ''' 
campaign. 1 

The  real  intentions  of  the  Allies  at  this  juncture,  and  Reaflie-.vs 
the  moderation  of  the  views  with  which  they  were  in-  attws^^^'""^ 
spired  in  regard  to  the  war,  are  well  illustrated  by  a  note  ^^°% 
communicated  by  the  cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  to 
the  Danish  government  —  in  which,  renouncing  all  idea 
of  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  tlicy  limit 
their   views,  even    after  war   had  been   commenced  by 
France,  to  the  formation  of  a  bulwark  against  the  revolu- 
tionary principles  of  the  French  republic,  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  indemnities  for  tlic  German  princes.     This  note 
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is  the  more  remarkable,  that  it  announces'"'  precisely  the 
principles  which,  proclaimed  two-and-twenty  years  after- 
wards, in  the  plains  of  Champagne,  by  the  Allied  sove- 
reigns, brought  the  war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  In 
contemplation  of  the  approaching  struggle,  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  had  been,  on  7th  Feb- 
ruary 1792,  concluded  between  the  sovereigns  of  Sweden 
and  Austria.  But  both  of  the  contracting  parties  did  not 
long  sui'vive  this  measure.  On  March  1st,  Leopold  died, 
leaving  his  son,  Francis  II.,  to  succeed  to  his  extensive 
dominions ;  and  a  fortnight  after  Gustavus  King  of  Sweden 
was  assassinated  at  a  masked  ball  at  Stockholm.  It 
seemed  as  if  Providence  was  preparing  a  new  race  of 
actors  for  the  momentous  scenes  which  were  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Leopold  expired  of  a  mortification  in  the  stomach,  in- 
duced by  amorous  excesses,  to  which  he  was  pecuharly 
addicted.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis,  then 
hardly  twenty-four  years  of  age,  whose  reign  was  the 
most  eventful,  long  the  most  disastrous,  and  ultimately 
the  most  glorious  in  the  Austrian  annals.  lie  had  been 
brought  up  at  Florence,  at  the  court  where  his  father 
exerted  the  philosophic  beneficence  of  his  disposition  ; 
and  had  married  four  years  before  the  Princess  Ehza- 
beth  of  Wurtemberg,  who  died  in  childbed  on  the  8  th 
February  1790;  after  which,  he  married,  in  the  same 
year,  the  Princess  Theresa  of  Naples.     The  first  measures 

*  "  The  object  of  the  alliance  is  twofold.  The  first  object  concerns  the 
i-ights  of  the  dispossessed  piinces,  and  the  dangers  of  the  propagation  of  revo- 
lutionary piinciples ;  the  second,  the  maintenance  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  French  monarchy.  The  first  object  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  veiy 
announcement ;  the  second  is  not  as  yet  susceptible  of  any  proper  determina- 
tion. "  The  AlUed  powers  have  unquestionably  no  right  to  insist,  from  a  great 
and  independent  power  such  as  France,  that  eveiy  thing  should  be  re-established 
as  it  was  formerly  ;  or  that  it  shall  adopt  such  and  such  modifications  in  its 
government.  It  follows  from  this,  that  they  will  recognise  as  legal  any  modi- 
fication of  the  monarchical  government  which  the  King,  when  enjojing  imre- 
straiued  liberty,  shall  agi-ee  to,  in  concert  with  the  legal  representatives  of  the 
nation.  The  forces  to  be  employed  in  this  enterprise  must  be  proportioned  to 
its  magnitude,  and  to  the  resistance  which  may  probably  be  experienced.  With 
a  view  to  the  aiTangement  of  these  objects,  the  city  of  Vienna  is  proposed  as  a 
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of  his  reigu  were  popular  and  judicious  :    Kaunitz,  long    chap. 
the    able   and   tried   director  of   the    Imperial  cabinet, 


was  continued  prime  minister,  and  with  him  were  joined  ^'''^-■ 
Marshal  Lascj,  the  old  friend  of  Leopold,  and  Count 
Francis  Colloredo,  his  own  former  preceptor.  He  sup- 
pressed those  articles  in  the  journals  in  which  he  was 
loaded  with  praise,  observing,  "  It  is  bj  mj  futm-e  con- 
duct that  I  am  alone  to  be  judged  worthy  of  praise  or 
blame."  Leopold,  at  his  accession,  had  ordered  all  the 
anonymous  and  secret  communications  with  which  a 
young  prince  is  usually  assailed,  to  be  burned  ;  Francis 
went  a  step  further — he  issued  a  positive  order  against 
any  of  them  being  received.  When  the  list  of  pensioners 
was  submitted  to  his  inspection,  he  with  his  own  hand 
erased  the  name  of  his  mother,  observing  that  it  was  un-  ^  Hard.  i. 

255  267. 

becoming  that  she  should  be  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  Cap'.  rEur. 
the  state.  With  such  bright  colours  did  the  dawn  of  this  rL/i^l57. 
eventful  and  glorious  reign  arise.^ 

Still    Great    Britain    preserved    a    strict    neutrality. 
Dming  the  whole  of  1792,  pregnant,  as  we  shall  imme-  Great  Bri- 
diately  see,  with  great  events,  and  which  saw   France  JtHct'tyLu- 
brought  to  within  a  hairbreadth  of  destruction,  no  attempt  fi  A^^^tt 
was  made  to  take  advantage  of  her  weakness,  to  wreak  on  """"^^  ^^"^ 

,  .  .  prepare  for 

that  unhappy  country  the  vengeance  of  national  rivalry.  ^^>ir- 
England   cUd   not,   in   the    hour    of    France's   distress, 
retaliate  upon  her  the  injuries  inflicted  in  the  American 

convenient  station ;  but  when  the  armies  are  assembled,  a  congi-ess  must  be 
established  nearer  France  than  that  city,  followed  by  a  formal  declaration  of 
the  objects  which  the  Allies  have  in  view  in  then-  intervention.'' — Hard  i 
391,  392. 

The  same  principles  were  annoimced  by  Frederick  William  to  Prince  Har- 
denberg,  in  a  secret  and  confidential  conversation  which  that  statesman  had 
with  his  sovereign  on  July  12,  1792.  He  declared  "that  France  should  not  be 
dismembered  in  any  of  its  parts ;  that  the  Allies  had  no  intention  of  interfering 
in  its  internal  government ;  Ijut  that,  as  an  indispensable  prcliniinaiy  to  the 
settlement  of  the  public  disturbances,  the  King  should  be  set  at  libcrtj',  and 
reinvested  with  his  full  authority;  that  the  ministers  of  religion  should  be 
restored  to  their  altars,  and  the  dispossessed  proprietors  to  their  estates  and 
that  France  should  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war." — Haud.  i.  400. 
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CHAP.    war.     This  fact  was  so  notorious,  tliat  it  was  constantly 
^^-      admitted  by  tlie  French  themselves.^     "  There  is  but  one 


1792.     nation/'  said  M.  Kersaint  in  the  National  Assembly,  on 

x-^xlv' fsf  Sept.    18,    1792,   "whose    neutrality   on    the   affairs    of 

France  is  decidedly  pronounced,  and  that  is  England." 

But  with  the  progress   of  events,   the  policy  of   Great 

Britain  necessarily  underv/ent  a  change.     The  10th  of 

August  came,  the   throne  was  overturned,  and  the  royal 

family  thrown  into  captivity  ;  the  massacres  of  September 

stained  Paris  with  blood  ;  and  the  victories  of  Dumou- 

rier  rolled  back  to  the  Rhine  the  tide  of  foreign  invasion. 

These  great  events  inspired  the  revolutionary  party  with 

such  extravagant  expectations,  that    the  continuance   of 

peace  on  the  part  of  England  became  impossible.     In 

the  frenzy  of  their  democratic  fury,  they  used  language, 

and   adopted  measures,    plainly   incompatible  with   the 

peace  or  tranquillity  of  other  states.     A  Jacobin  club  of 

twelve  hundred  members  was  established  at  Chamberry, 

Oct.  1792.    in  Savoy,  and  a  hundred  of  its  most  active  members  were 

penTia     "  selcctcd  as  travelling  missionaries,  "  armed  with  the  torch 

2iT' Ann.'  of  rcasou   and  liberty,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 

fsfjisr'''  the  Savoyards  on  their  regeneration  and  imprescriptible 

rights."^ 

War  was  declared  by  the  National  Assembly  against 
French  sys-  thc  King  .of  Sardinia  on    15th   September    1792.     An 
*a™andfsm"  a^drcss  was  voted  by  the  club  just  referred  to,  to  the 
French  Convention,  as  "the  legislators  of  the  world,"  and 
received  by  them  on  the  20th  October  1 792.  They  ordered 
it  to  be  translated  into  the  English,  Spanish,  and  German 
languages.     The  rebellious  Savoyards  next  constituted  a 
Convention,  in  imitation  of  that  of  France,  and  offered 
to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  great  Republic.     On 
Nov.  21.      21st  November,  a  deputation  from  Savoy  was  received 
by  the  National  Assembly,  and  welcomed  with  the  most 
rapturous  applause.     The  president  addressed  the  depu- 
ties  in    a    speech,    in   which   he   predicted   the   speedy 
destruction  of  all  thrones,  and  the  regeneration  of  tlie 
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human  race  ;  and  assured  the  deputies,  that  "  regenerated    chap. 
France  would  make  common  cause  with  all  those  who  ' 

are  resolved  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  obey  only  them-      1792. 
selves."     The  French  Convention  was  not  slow  in  accept- 
ing the  proffered  dominion  of  Savoy  :  the  committee  to 
whom  it  was  remitted  to  consider  the  subject  reported, 
that   all   considerations,    physical,  moral,   and   political, 
call  for  the  incorporation  of  that  country  :  all  attempts 
to  connect  it  with   Piedmont    are    fruitless  ;    the   Alps 
eternally  force  it  back  into  the  domains  of  France  ;  the 
order  of  nature  would  be  violated  if  they  were  to  live 
under  different  laws;"  and  the  Assembly  unanimously 
united  Savoy  with  the  French  Republic,  under  the  name  Oct.  27. 
of  the  Department  of  Mont  Blanc.     The  seizure  of  this 
important  province  was  immediately  followed  by  that  of 
Nice  with  its  territory,  and  Monaco,  which  were  formed 
into  the  department  of  the   Maritime  Alps.     "  Let  us 
not  fear,"  said  the  reporter  who  spoke  the  opinion  of  the 
Convention  with  only  one   dissentient  voice,   "that  this 
new  incorporation  will  become  a  source  of  discord.     It 
adds  nothing  to  the  hate  of  oppressors  against  the  French 
Revolution  ;  it  adds  only  to  the  means  of  the  power  by 
which  we  shall  break  their  league.     The  die  is  thrown  : 
tue  have  rushed  into  the  career :  all  governments  are  1  jj;^^  p^j,j 
our  enemies  —  all  people   are  our  friends  :  we  must  be  ?°^-  ^^-v- 
destroyed,  or  they  shall  be  free  :  and  the  axe  of  liberty,  Ann.  Reg. 
after  having  prostrated  thrones,  shall  fall  on  the  head  of  Bot.'I"  88. ' 
whoever  wishes  to  restore  their  ruins. "^ 

Italy  was  the  next  object  of  attack.     "  Piedmont," 
said   Brissot   in   his  report  on   Genoa,   "must  be  free.  French at- 
Your  sword  must  not  be  returned  to  its  scabbard  before  itaii-,°Ge- 
all  the  subjects  of  your  enemy  are  free  ;  before  you  are  GeTm^n^ 
encircled  by  a  girdle  of  republics."     To  facilitate  such  a 
work,  a  French  fleet  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Genoa  ;  a 
Jacobin    club  was   established  in  tliat  city,  where  the 
French  commanders  assisted,  and  from  which  adulatory 
addresses  were  voted  to  tlie  Frencli  Convention  :  while 
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iHAP.    Kcllermann,  on  assuming  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
^^-       Alps,  informed  his  soldiers,  that  "  he  had  received  orders  to 
1792.     conquer  Rome,  and  that  these  orders  should  be  obeyed." 
Basseville,  the  French  ambassador  in  the  Eternal  City, 
was  so  active  in  endeavouring  to  stimulate  the  people  to 
,j4,      insurrection,  that  at  length,  on  the  14th  January  1793, 
'^-  '      when  proceeding  in  his  carriage  to  one  of  his  assemblies, 
he  was  seized  by  the  mob,  at  whom  he  had  discharged  a 
pistol,    and   murdered   in   the    streets.      This    atrocious 
action  naturally  excited  the  most  violent  indignation  in 
the  Convention,  and  a  decree  was  passed  authorising  the 
executive  to  take  the  most  summary  measm-es  of  ven- 
o-eance.     Nor  was  Switzerland  more  fortunate  in  avoiding 
the  revolutionary  tempest.     Geneva  did  not  long  escape. 
A  French  army,  under  General  Montesquiou,  approached 
its  walls,  and  the  senate  of  Berne  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  resistance  ;   but  the  strength  of  the  democratic 
party  in  Geneva  made  it  impossible  to  provide  for  its 
defence  in  an  effectual  manner,   and  the  excitement  in 
the  whole  Pays  de  Vaud  rendered  it  doubtful  whether 
the  first  cannon-shot  would  not  be  the  signal  for  insurrec- 
tion along  the  whole  Leman  lake.     Still  General  Mon- 
tesquiou hesitated  in  commencing  hostilities,  as  the  moun- 
taineers of  Berne  were  unanimous  in  their  determination 
to  resist,  and  they  could  bring  twenty  thousand  admirable 
soldiers  into  the  field.     Brissot,  however,  in  a  laboured 
report  on  the  subject,  declared,   "That   the   revolution 
must  take  place  there,  or  our  own  will  retrograde  ;"  and 
insisted  on  the  Swiss  troops  being  withdrawn  from  the 
city,  that  is,  on  its  being  delivered  over  unarmed  to  the 
revolutionary  faction.     To  this  humiliating  condition  the 
.ec.27,      Swiss  submitted  ;  and  in  consequence,  on  27th  December, 
'^^'  '      the  revolutionists  overturned  the   government,  and  de- 
livered over  that  celebrated  city  to  the  French  troops. 
x^^'.  fdi:  Nor   were   the   small    German   princes   neglected  :^  the 
97T237?'^'    Elector  Palatine,  though  all  along  remaining  neutral,  had 
his  property  on  the  Lower  Rhine  put  under  sequestra- 
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tlon,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  territories  of  Hesse    chap. 
Darmstadt,  Wied  Rimcliet,  and  Nassau  Sarbrook,  were  __1_1_ 


annexed  to  the  neighbouring  departments  of  France.  i792. 

At  length,    on  19th  November,  a  decree  was  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  Convention,  which  openly  placed  French  de- 
the  French  Republic  at  war  with  all  established  govern-  wa^aga^nst 
ments.     It  was  in  these  terms  :  —  "  The  National  Con-  nov.^19.°^' 
vention  declares,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that 
it  will  grant  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  people  luho 
wish  to  recover  their  lihei^ty  ;  and  it  charges  the  execu- 
tive power  to  send  the  necessary  orders  to  the  generals, 
to   give   succour  to   such    people,   and  to  defend  those 
citizens  who  have  suffered,  or  may  suffer,  in  the  cause  of 
liberty."     Brissot  himself,  at  a  subsequent  period,  styled  xxJIv.'  isT 
this  decree  "  absurd,   impolitic,   and  justly  exciting  the  ,^^'.%4^'^' 
disquietude  of  foreign  cabinets."     And  this  was  followed  B"ssot  a 

■I  c5  _  ses  Com- 

up,  on  15th  December,  by  a  decree  so  extraordinary  and  mettans,88. 

Ill  1  /•    •  London 

unprecedented,  that  no  abstract  oi  its  contents  can  con-  edition, 
vey  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  original.^ 

"  The  National  Convention,  faithful  to  the  principles 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  will  not  permit  Decree  of 
them  to  acknowledge  any  institutions  militating  against  tira.  °°'^'^' 
it,  decrees  as  follows  :  —  1.  In  all  those  countries  which  '"'■  ' 
are  or  shall  he  occupied  by  the  armies  of  the  French 
Republic,  the  generals  shall  immediately  proclaim,  in  the 
name  of  the  French  people,  the  abolition  of  all  existing 
imposts  and  coritrihutions  of  tithes,  feudal  and  manorial 
rights,  all  real  and  personal  servitude,  and  generally  of  all 
privileges.  2.  They  shall  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  the  suppression  of  all  existing  authorities ; 
they  shall  convoke  the  people  to  nominate  a  provisional 
government,  and  shall  cause  this  decree  to  be  translated 
into  the  language  of  that  country.  3.  All  agents,  or 
officers  of  the  former  government,  military  or  civil,  and 
all  individuals  reputed  noble,  shall  be  ineligible  to  any 
place  in  such  provisional  government  on  the  first  election. 
4.  The  generals  shall  forthwith  place  under  the  safeguard 
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CHAP,    of  tlic  Frencli  Republic   all  property,  moveable   or  im- 

1! moA-eable,  belonging  to  the  treasury,  the  prince,  his  ad- 

1792.  herents  and  attendants,  and  to  all  public  bodies  and 
communities,  both  civil,  religious,  &c.  9.  The  provisional 
government  shall  cease  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants,  after 
having  declared  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  shall  have 
organised^  free  and  popular  form  of  government.  10.  In 
case  the  common  interest  should  require  the  further  con- 
tinuance of  the  troops  of  the  Republic  on  the  foreign  ter- 
ritory, the  Republic  shall  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  their  subsistence.  11.  The  French  nation 
declares  that  it  will  treat  as  enemies  the  people  ivlio. 
refusing  or  renouncing  liberty  and  equality,  are  desirous 
of  preserving  their  prince  and  privileged  castes,  or  of 
entering  into  an  accommodation  with  them.  The  nation 
promises  and  engages  not  to  lay  down  its  arms,  until  the 
sovereignty  and  liberty  of  the  people  on  whose  territory 
1  Ann.  Res:,  the  Frcuch  army  shall  have  entered  shall  be  established, 

xxxiv.  15,5. 

Hist.  Pari,    and  not  to   consent   to   any  arrangement  or  treaty  with 
352."'     the  princes  and  privileged  persons  so  dispossessed,  with 
whom  the  Republic  is  at  war."^ 

This  decree  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  generals 

vioient'in-   ou  the  frontier,  with  a  commentary  and  explanatory  notes, 

toTheir"'     more  violent,  if  possible,   than  the  original.     To  assist 

the  Fvlncil  tlicm  iu  tlicir  labours,  commissaries  were  appointed  with 

Convention.  .^  ^|-^^  armics,  wliosc  peculiar  duty  it  was  to  superintend 

the  revolutionising  of  the  conquered  districts.     They  were 

enjoined  "  not  to   allow  even   a  shadow  of  the  ancient 

authorities  to  remain;"  and  "not  only  to  encourage  the 

writings   destined  for  popular  instruction,   the   patriotic 

societies,  and  all  the  establishments   consecrated  to  the 

propagation  of  liberty,  but  themselves  to  have  immediate 

communication  with  the  people,  and  counteract  by  frequent 

explanations    all    the    falsehoods    by   which    evil-minded 

persons  could  lead  them  astray."""      The  decree  of  19th 

*  The  ablest  writers  of  France  folly  admit  the  insane  desii'e  for  foreign 
warfare  which  at  this  period  had  seized  on  its  government.      "  Every  one," 
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November  was  accompauied  by  an  exposition,  addressed    chap. 
to  the  general  of  every   army  in   France,  containing  a      ^^' 
schedule   as   regularly   digested   as    any   by  which   the      ^''^■•^• 
ordinary  routine  of  business  in  any  department  of  the 
state  could  be  digested.     Each  commander  was  furnished 
with  a  general  blank  formula  of  a  letter  for  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  beginning  with  these  words,  "  The  people  of 

France  to  the  people  of ,  greeting.     We  are  come 

to  expel  your  tyrants."     And  when  it  was  proposed  in 
the  National  Convention,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Baraillan,  ^  Hist.  Pari, 
to  declare  expressly  that  the  decree  of  19th  November  isuT'Hist! 
was  confined  to  the  nations  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  352,'353.' 
the  motion  \va.s  negatived  by  a  large  majority.^* 

These  unprecedented  and  alarming  proceedings,  joined 
to  the  rapid  increase  and  treasonable  language  of  the  Alarm  ex- 
Jacobin  societies  in  Great  Britain,  excited  a  very  general  Grfat  Bri- 
feeling  of  disquietude  there.     The  army  and  navy  had  *^ro"eedinT 
both  been  reduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1792, 
in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  from  the  throne,  and 
the  Enghsh  government  had  resisted  the  most  earnest 
solicitations  to  join  the  confederacy  against  France.    Even 
after  the  throne  was  overturned  on  the  10th  August,  the 
British  ministry  enjoined  their  ambassador,  before  leaving 
the  capital  where  there  was  no  longer  a  stable  govern- 
ment, to  renew  their  assurances  of  neutrality ;  and  the 

says  Marshal  St  Cyr,  "  of  the  least  foresight,  at  the  close  of  1792,  was  aware 
of  the  dangers  which  menaced  the  Republic,  and  was  lost  in  astonishment,  I 
■vvill  not  say  at  the  impinidence,  but  the  folly  of  the  Convention,  which,  instead 
of  seeking  to  diminish  the  number  of  its  enemies,  seemed  resolved  to  augment 
them  by  successive  insults,  not  merely  against  all  kings,  but  against  every  exist- 
ing government.  A  blind  and  groundless  confidence  had  taken  possession  of 
then-  minds ;  they  thought  only  of  dethroning  kings  by  their  decrees,  leaving  the 
armies  on  which  the  Republic  depended  in  a  state  of  entire  destitution." — 
St  Cyr,  Memoires,  i.  19,  20. 

*  "  Le  Peuple  Fran(;ais  au  Peuple  -. 

"  Frcres  et  amis  !  Nous  avons  conquis  la  liberte,  ct  nous  la  maintiendrons ; 
notre  union  et  notre  force  en  sont  les  garans.  Nous  vous  oifrons  de  vous 
faire  jouir  de  ce  bien  inestimable  qui  vous  a  toujours  appartenu,  ct  que  vos 
oppresseurs  n'ont  pu  vous  ravir  sans  crime.  Nous  sommes  venus  pour  chasser 
vos  tyrans :  ils  ont  fui :  montrez-vous  hommcs  librcs,  et  nous  vous  garantirons 
de  leur  vengeance,  de  Icurs  projets,  et  de  leur  retour. 

"  Dcs  cc  moment  la  Republique  Fran(;aiso  proclamc  la  suppression  do  tous 
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CHAP.    Freucli  minister,  M.  le  Brim,  declared,  that  tlie  Frencli 
^ '      government   were  confident  that   "  the    Britisli   cabinet 


1792.     woukl  not  at  this  decisive  moment  depart  from  the  justice, 
moderation,  and  impartiality  which  it  had  hitherto  mani- 
fested."   But  when  the  National  Convention  began  openly 
to  aim  at  revolutionising  all  other  countries,  their  pro- 
1  Anu.  Reg.  ccedings  were  looked  upon  with  distrust ;  and  this  was 
165 ;  and  '  heightened  into  aversion  when  they  showed  a  disposition 
perX^a.'?!     to  include  England  among  the  states  to  whose  rebellious 
subjects  they  extended  the  hand  of  fraternity.  ^ 

The  London  Corresponding,  and  four  other  societies,  on 
Openrnii  of   '7th  Novcmbcr,  presented  an  address,  filled  with  the  most 
the  Scheldt,  revolutionary  sentiments,  to  the  National  Assembly,  which 
was  received  with  tlie  warmest  expressions  of  approba- 
tion ;  and  so  strongly  did  the  belief  prevail  in  France  that 
England  was  on  the  verge  of  a  convulsion,  that  on  the 
21st  November,  the  president,  Abbe  Gregoire,  declared 
that  these  "  respectable  islanders,  once  our  masters  in  the 
social  art,  have  now  become  our  disciples  ;  and,  treading 
in  our  steps,  soon  will  the  high-spirited  English  strike  a 
blow  which  shall  resound  to  the  extremity  of  Asia."     At 
Nov.  16.     the  same  period  the  French  committed  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  Dutch,  then  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain, 
which  necessarily  brought   them   into  collision  with  the 
latter  power.     By  the  treaty  of  Munster,  it  had  been 

vos  magistrats  civils  et  militaires,  do  toutes  les  autorites  qiii  vous  out  gou- 
vemes;  elle  proclame  en  ce  pays  I'abolition  de  tous  Ics  impots  que  vous 
suppoi-tez,  sous  quelque  fonne  qu'ils  existent  —  des  droits  feodaux,  de  la 
gabeUe,  des  peages,  des  octrois,  des  droits  d'cntree  et  de  sortie,  de  la  dime, 
des  droits  de  chasse  et  de  peehe  exclusifs ;  des  corv^es  de  la  noblesse,  et 
geueralemeut  de  toute  espece  de  contributions  et  de  servitude  dont  vous 
avez  ete  charges  par  vos  oppresseui's.  Elle  abolit  aussi  parmi  vous  toute 
corporation  nobiliaire,  sacerdotale,  et  autres,  toutes  pi-erogatives,  tous  pri- 
vileges contraires  a  I'egalite.  Vous  etes  des  ce  moment  freres  et  amis,  tous 
citoyens,  tous  egaux  en  droit,  et  tous  appeles  egalement  a  defendre,  k  gou- 
veruer,  et  a  servu'  votre  patrie. 

"  Formez-vous  sur-le-cliamp  en  assemblees  de  communes ;  hatez-vous  d'etablii" 
vos  administrations  provisoires  :  les  agens  de  la  Republique  Frangaise  se 
concerterout  avec  elles,  poiu"  assurer  votre  bonheur  et  la  fratemite  qui  doit 
exister  desomiais  entre  nous." — Proclamalimi  —  Le  Peuple  Fran^ais  a  tous  les 
Peuples — adoptee  par  la  Conventwn,  15  Deccmbre  1792 ;  Histoire  Parlementaire 
de  France,  xxi  352,  353. 
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provided  that  the  Scheldt  was  to  remain  for  ever  closed  ;    chap. 
but  the  career  of  conquest  having  brought  the  French      ^^' 
armies  to  Antwerp,  a  decree  of  the  Convention  was  passed     i792. 
on  16th  November,  ordering  the  French  commander-in- 
chief  to  open  the  Scheldt :  and  bj  another  decree,  passed 
on  the  same  daj,   the   French  troops  were  ordered  to 
pursue  the  fugitive  Austrians  into  the  Dutch  territorj^ 
These  directions  were  immediately  carried  into  effect  by  a 
French  squadron,  in  defiance  of  the  Dutch  authorities, 
sailing  up  the  Scheldt  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp.     The  Convention  did  not  attempt  to  justify 
these  violations  of  subsisting    treaties  on    any   grounds 
recognised  by  the  law  of  nations,  but  contended,  "  that 
treaties  extorted  by  cupidity,  and  yielded  by  despotism, 
could   not    bind   the    free    and    enfranchised    Belgians."  i  Le  Brun's 
What  rendered  this  agression  altogether  inexcusable  was,  fhe  Convli- 
that  the  French  had,  only  eight  years  before,  viz.  in  1 784,  t°^-  ^°°: 

J        o        J  J  f  v^  -L,   Keg.  xxxm. 

interfered  to  prevent  a  similar  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  ^^J'  ^^^' 
when  attempted  by  Austria,  then  mistress  of  the  Low  Papers,  344, 
Countries,  and  had  succeeded  in  resisting  that  aggression  xxxiV.  173. 
upon  the  ground  of  its  violating  the  rights  of  the  United  rsfra."' 
Provinces,  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  1731.1 

In  these  alarming  circumstances  the   English  mihtia 
were  called  out,  the  Tower  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  Prepara- 
and  parliament  summoned  for  the  13th  December.     In  in°EngiaId^ 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  perilous  nature  of  the  tum  of  wd 
new  principles  of  interference  with  other  states,  proclaimed  Grenviiieon 
and  acted  upon  by  the  French  rulers,  were  strongly  pointed  its  govem- 
out.      "  I  have  carefully  observed,"  said  the  King,  "  a  °^^" ' 
strict  neutrality  in  the  present  war  on  the  Continent,  and 
have  uniformly   abstained  from  any  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  France  ;   but  it  is  impossible  to  see, 
without   the   most    serious   uneasiness,    the    strong   and 
increasing  indications  which  have  there  appeared,  of  an 
intention  to  excite   disturbances  in   other  countries,    to 
disregard  the  rights  of  neutral  nations,   and  to  pursue 
views  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement,  as  well  as  to  adopt 
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CHAP,    towards  my  allies  tlic  States-General,  who  have  observed 

1_1^  the  same  neutrality   witli   myself,    measures    which    are 

1792.  neither  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations  nor  to  the 
stipulations  of  existing  treaties."  An  angry  correspon- 
dence, in  consequence,  ensued  between  the  British  cabinet 
and  the  French  ambassador,  which,  having  led  to  no 
satisfactory  result,  the  armaments  of  England  continued 
without  intermission,  and  corresponding  preparations  were 
made  in  the  French  harbours.  "  England,"  said  Lord 
Grenville,  in  a  note  to  M.  Chauvelin  the  French  envoy, 
"  never  will  consent  that  France  should  arrogate  to 
herself  the  power  of  annulling  at  pleasure,  and  under  cover 
of  a  pretended  natural  right,  of  whicli  she  makes  herself 
the  sole  judge,  the  political  system  of  Europe,  established 
by  solemn  treaties,  and  guaranteed  by  the  consent  of  all 
the  powers.  This  government  will  also  never  see  with 
indifference,  that  France  shall  make  herself,  cither  directly 
or  indirectly,  sovereign  of  tlie  Low  Countries,  or  general 
arbitress  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Europe.  If  France 
is  really   desirous   of  maintaining    friendship  and   peace 

1  Ann.  Reg.  yy[i\i  Eno'land,  Ict  hcr  renounce  her  views  of  agoression 

xxxiv.  168,  .  ,  n  1  ^r       •   ^   •       i 

178;  and     aud  aggrandisement,  and  confine  herself  within  her  own 
pers,No.i.   territory,  without  insultiug  other  governments,  disturbing 
their  tranquillity,  or  violating  their  rights."^ 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  the  French  envoy — "  The 

Answtu'of    design  of  the  Convention  has  never  been  to  engage  itself 

envoy'^on"   to  luakc  tlic  causc  of  some  foreign  individuals  the  cause 

Franel       ^^  ^^^^  wliolc  Frcuch  uatiou  :  but  when  a  people,  enslaved 

by  a  despot,   shall  have  had  the  courage  to  break  its 

chains  ;  when   this  people,  restored  to   liberty,  shall  be 

constituted    in    a    manner    to    make    clearly    heard   the 

expression  of  the  general  will ;   when  that  general  will 

shall  call  for  the  assistance  and  fraternity  of  the  French 

2  Memorial  .  ..,  ,  ,,  riiMir>i' 

by  Le  Brun,  uatiou,  it  IS  thcu  that  the  decree  or  the  1 9th  will  find  its 
xxxiv.  m.  natural  application  ;  and  this  cannot  appear  strange  to 
anv  one."^ 

The  intentions  of  Great   Britain  at  this  period,  in 
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regard  to  France,  and  the  line  of  conduct  which,  in  con-    chap. 
junction  with  her  allies,  she  had  chalked  out  for  herself      ^^' 


before  the  war  was  hurried  on  by  the  execution  of  the      ^^y^. 
King,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  reference  to  an  Real  vtws 
official   despatch    from    Lord   Grenville   to   the    British  ?,^  9"^"^ 

^  rsntain  at 

ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  on  the  subject  of  the  pro-  this  period. 
posed  confederation  against  the  French  Republic.     From 
this  important  document  it  appears  that  England  laid  it 
down  as  the  basis  of  the  alliance,  that  the  French  should 
be  left  entirely  at  liberty  to  arrange  their  government  and 
internal  concerns  for  themselves  ;  and  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Allies  should  be  limited  to  preventing  their  inter-  ^  Pari.  Hist. 
ference  with  other  states,  or  extending  their  conquests  or  isu. " 
propagandism  beyond  their  own  frontier.^ '-' 

But  though  these  were  the  views  of  the  Eno-lish  cabinet, 
very  different  ideas  prevailed  with  the  rulers  of  French  Warde- 
affairs.     The  determination   of  the   French  government  FraLe.^ 
to  spread  their  principles  of  revolution  in  England,  was  1793.^' 
strongly  manifested  in  a  circular  letter,   addressed   by 
Monge,  the  minister  of  marine,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
French  seaports,  on  31st  December  1792,  more  than  a 
month  before  the  declaration  of  war.     "  The  King  and 
English  parliament,"  said  he,  "  wish  to  make  war  upon 
us  ;  but  will  the  English  republicans  suffer  it  ?     Already 
these  freemen  testify  the  repugnance  which  they  feel  at 

*  In  this  important  state  paper,  Lord  Grenville  observes — "  The  two  leading 
points  on  which  such  explanation  will  naturally  turn  are,  the  line  of  conduct 
to  be  pursued  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  with  a  view,  if 
possible,  to  avei't  them  :  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  forces  which  the 
powers  engaged  in  this  concert  might  be  enabled  to  use,  supposing  such  extre- 
mities unavoidable.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  appears,  on  the  whole — subject, 
however,  to  future  consideration  and  discussion  with  the  otlier  powers — that 
the  most  advisable  step  to  be  taken  would  be,  that  sufficient  explanation  should 
be  had  with  the  powers  at  war  with  France,  in  order  to  enable  those  not  hitherto 
engaged  in  the  war  to  proi)Ose  to  that  countiy  terms  of  peace.  That  these  terms 
should  be  the  withdrawing  their  arms  within  the  limits  of  the  Frencli  territoiy, 
the  abandoning  their  conquests,  the  rescinding  any  acts  injurious  to  the  sove- 
reignty or  rights  of  any  other  nation,  and  the  giving,  in  some  unequivocal  man- 
ner, a  pledge  of  their  intention  no  longer  to  foment  troubles  or  to  excite  dis- 
turbances against  other  governments.  In  return  for  these  stipulations,  the 
different  powers  of  Europe,  who  should  be  parties  to  this  measure,  might  engage 
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CHAP,    bearing  arms  against  their  brethren  the  Frencli.    We  will 

IX  .  . 

— — —  flj  to  their  assistance,  we  will  make  a  descent  in  that 

1793.      island,  we  will  hurl  thither  fifty  thousand  caps  of  liberty, 

we  will  plant  among  them  the  sacred  tree,  and  hold  out 

our  arms  to  our  republican   brethren.     The  tyranny  of 

their  government  shall  soon  be  destroyed."      When  such 

w^as  the  language  used  by  the  French  ministers  towards  a 

people  with  whom  they  were  still  at  peace,  the  maintenance 

of  any  terms  of  accommodation  was  obviously  out  of  the 

question,  the  more  especially  when  such  sentiments  met 

with  a  responsive  voice  from  a  numerous,   active,  and 

clamorous  party  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.    After  some 

time  spent  in  the  correspondence,  matters  were  brought 

to  a  crisis  by  the  execution  of  Louis,  wliich  took  place  on 

21st  January  1793.     As  there  was  now  no  longer  even 

the  shadow  of  a  government  in  the  French  capital,  with 

whom  to  maintain  a  diplomatic  intercourse,  M.  Chauvelin 

received   notice  to   leave  the    British  dominions   within 

eight  days — with  a  notification,  however,  that  the  English 

government  would  still  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation  : 

1  Ann.  Reg.  9-1^^1  ou   3d  Fcbruary,   the   French   Convention,   on  the 

199^'  ^'^^'  report  of  Brissot,  unanimously  declared  war  against  Great 

Britain.^ 

Such  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  causes  that  led  to 

this  great  and  universal  war,  which  speedily  embraced  all 

tlie  quarters  of  the  globe,  continued,  with  short  interrup- 

to  abandon  all  measures  or  views  of  hostility  ayainst  France,  or  interference  in  its 
internal  affairs,  and  to  maintain  a  correspondence  and  intercourse  of  amity  with 
the  existing  powers  in  that  countiy  icith  u-Jiom  such  a  treaty  may  be  concluded. 
If,  on  the  result  of  this  proposal,  so  made  by  the  powers  acting  in  concei-t, 
these  terms  should  not  be  accepted  by  France,  or,  being  accepted,  should  not 
be  satisfactoiily  pei-formed,  the  different  powers  might  then  engage  themselves 
to  each  other  to  enter  into  active  measures  for  the  i^m-pose  of  obtaining  the 
ends  ui  ^'iew ;  and  it  may  be  considered  whether  in  such  case  they  might  not 
reasonably  look  for  some  indemnity  for  the  expenses  and  hazartls  to  which  they 
would  necessaiily  be  exposed."  Such  were  the  principles  on  which  England 
was  willing  to  have  effected  a  general  pacification  in  Europe  :  and  it  will  appear 
in  the  sequel  that  these  principles,  and  no  others,  were  constantly  maintained 
by  her  through  the  whole  contest ;  and  in  particulai-,  that  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  was  never  made  or  proposed  as  a  condition  of  its  tennination. — ■ 
See  Pari.  Hist,  xxxiv.  1313,  1314. 
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tioiis,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  led  to  the  occupation     chap, 
of  almost  all  the  capitals  in  continental  Europe  by  foreign       ^^' 


armies,  and  finally  brought  the  Cossacks  and  the  Tartars      1793. 
to  the  French  metropolis.     We  shall  search   in   vain  in  Reflecffons 
any  former  age  of  the  world  for  a  contest  conducted  on  so  °°  ^^'^ 

'>         ^  "  _  event. 

gigantic  a  scale,  or  with  such  general  exasperation — in 
which  such  extraordinary  exertions  were  made  by  govern- 
ments, or  such  universal  enthusiasm  was  manifested  by 
their  subjects.  Almost  all  European  history  fades  into 
insignificance,  when  compared  to  the  wars  which  sprang 
out  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  the  conquests  of  Marl- 
borough or  Turenne  are  lifeless  when  placed  beside  the 
campaigns  of  Napoleon. 

"  Tot  bella  per  orbem, 


Tarn  multse  scelerum  fades ;  non  ullus  aratro 
Diguus  honos ;  squaleut  abductis  arva  colonis, 
Et  curvse  rigidum  falces  couflantur  iu  ensem. 
Hinc  movet  Euphrates,  illinc  Germauia  bellum ; 
Vicinffi  ruptis  inter  se  legibus  urbes 
Arma  ferunt :  ssevit  toto  Mars  impius  orbe." 

Georr/ics,  i.  505. 

On  coolly  reviewing  the  events  which  led  to  the  rupture, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  European  powers  were  to 
blame  in  provoking  it.  The  French  government,  even  if 
they  had  possessed  the  inclination,  had  not  the  power  to 
control  their  subjects,  or  prevent  that  communication  with 
the  discontented  in  other  states  which  justly  excited  such 
alarm  in  their  governments.  The  Austrian  and  Prussian 
monarchies  had  good  cause  to  complain  of  the  infringement 
of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  by  the  violent  dispossessing 
of  the  nobles  and  clergy  in  Alsace,  and  justly  apprehended 
the  utmost  danger  to  themselves,  from  the  doctrines 
which  were  disseminated  in  their  dominions  by  tlic  French 
emissaries.  Though  last  to  abandon  their  system  of 
neutrality,  the  English  were  ultimately  drawn  into  the 
contest  by  the  alarming  pi'inciples  of  foreign  interference, 
which  the  Jacobins  avowed  after  the  10th  August,  and 
the  imminent  danger  iu  which  Holland  was  placed,  by 
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CHAP,  the  victorious  advance  of  tlie  French  armies  to  the  banks 

^^-  of  the  Scheldt. 

1793.  The  principle  of  non-interference  with  tlie  domestic 

Limlt?of  concerns  of  other  states,  perfectly  just  in  the  general  case, 

theprinci-  jg  necessarilv  subject  to  some  exceptions.     No  answer 

pie  01  nou-  J  J  X  ^ 

interference,  j^^s  cvcr  bccn  madc  to  thc  observation  of  Mr  Burke, 
"  that  if  my  neighbour's  house  is  in  flames,  and  the  fire 
is  likely  to  spread  to  my  own,  I  am  justified  in  interfering 
to  avert  a  disaster  which  promises  to  be  equally  fatal  to 
both."  If  foreign  nations  are  warranted  in  interposing 
in  extreme  cases  of  tyranny  by  rulers  to  their  subjects, 
they  must  be  equally  entitled  to  prevent  excessive  severity 
by  a  people  towards  their  sovereign.  The  French,  who 
so  warmly  and  justly  supported  the  treaty  of  6th  July 
1827,  intended  to  rescue  Greece  from  Ottoman  oppres- 
sion— who  took  so  active  a  part  against  Great  Britain  in 
the  contest  with  her  American  colonics — and  invaded  the 
Netherlands  and  besieged  Antwerp  in  1832,  professedly  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe, — have  no  right  to  complain 
of  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  which  had  for  its  object  to  rescue 
the  French  King  from  the  scaffold,  and  the  French  nation 
from  a  tyranny  which  proved  worse  to  themselves  than 
that  of  Constantinople. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  war  was  rested  by  the 
(^roulds  of  British  government  were  afterwards  fully  developed  in  an 
staterhr  important  declaration,  issued  to  the  commanders  of  their 
British  dc-    foi-ces  by  sea  and  land  on  29th  October  1793,  shortly 

claration.  J  i 

Oct.  29.  after  the  execution  of  the  Queen.  It  was  stated  in  that 
noble  state  paper, — "  In  place  of  the  old  government 
has  succeeded  a  system  destructive  of  all  public  order — 
maintained  by  proscriptions,  exiles,  and  confiscations  with- 
out number — by  arbitrary  imprisonments,  by  massacres, 
which  cannot  be  remembered  without  horror,  and  at 
length  by  the  execrable  murder  of  a  just  and  beneficent 
sovereign,  and  of  the  illustrious  princess  who,  with  unshaken 
firmness,  has  shared  all  the  misfortunes  of  her  royal 
consort — his  protracted  sufferings,  his  cruel  captivity,  and 
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Ignominious  death.     The  Allies  have  had  to  encounter    chap. 
acts  of  aggression  without  pretext,  open  violation  of  all      ^^' 
treaties,   unprovoked  declarations  of  war ;    in    a   word,      ^79-'. 
whatever  corruption,  intrigue,  or  violence  could  effect,  for 
the  purpose,  openly  avowed,  of  subverting  all  the  institu- 
tions of  society,  and  extending  over  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  that  confusion  which  has  produced  the  misery  of 
France.    This  state  of  things  cannot  exist  in  France  with- 
out involving  all  the  surrounding  powers  in  one  common 
danger  ;  without  giving  them  the  right — without  imposing 
it  upon  them  as  a  duty,  to  stop  the  progress  of  an  evil 
which  exists  only  by  the  successive  violation  of  all  law 
and  property,  and  attacks  the  fundamental  principles  by 
which  mankind  is  united  in  the  bonds  of  civil  society. 

"  The  King  will  impose  no  other  than  equitable  and 
moderate  conditions  ;  not  such  as  the  expense,  the  risk,  condftions 
and  sacrifices  of  the  war  might  justify,  but  such  as  his  Jea^e^was 
Majesty  thinks  himself  under  the  indispensable  necessity  Jj^^^^"- 
of  requiring,  with  a  view  to  these  considerations,  and  still 
more  to  that  of  his  own  security,  and  of  the  future  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  His  majesty  desires  nothing  more 
sincerely  than  thus  to  terminate  a  war  which  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  avoid,  and  all  the  calamities  of  which,  as 
now  experienced  by  France,  are  to  be  attributed  only  to 
the  ambition,  the  perfidy,  and  the  violence  of  those  whose 
crimes  have  involved  their  own  country  in  misery,  and 
disgraced  all  civilised  nations.  The  King  promises  on  his 
part  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  friendship,  and,  as  far  as 
the  course  of  events  will  allow — of  which  the  will  of  man 
cannot  dispose — security  and  protection  to  all  those  who, 
by  declaring  for  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  shall 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  sanguinary  anarchy — of  that  anarchy 
which  has  broken  all  the  most  sacred  bonds  of  society, 
dissolved  all  the  relations  of  civil  life,  violated  every 
right,  confounded  every  duty  ;  which  uses  the  name  of 
liberty  to  exercise  the  most  cruel  tyranny,  to  annihilate 
all  property,  seize  on  all  possessions ;  which  founds  its 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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CHAP,    power  on  the  pretended  consent  of  the  people,  and  itself 

_^1_  carries  fire  and  sword  through  extensive  provinces,  for 

179--      having    defended    tlieir   laws,    their   religion,    and   their 

laM'ful  sovereign."     This  is  real   eloquence  :  this   is  the 

true  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  war,  in  language 

]  Ann.  Reg.  ^Yorthy  of  the  great  cause  of  freedom  to  which  the  nation 

1793.    State  1  r  ^ 

Papers,  i!i9,  was   theuccforward   committed,    and    which   was   never 
xxx'.i507'.   abandoned   till   the   British  armies  passed   in   triumph 
through  the  gates  of  Paris.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1792. 

"  Peace,"  sajs  Segur,  "  is  the  dream  of  the  wise  :  war    chap. 
is  the  history  of  man.      Youth  listens  without  attention         ' 
to  those  who  seek  to  lead  it  by  the  paths  of  reason  to      1792. 
happiness  ;  and  rushes  with  irresistible  violence  into  the  General 
arms  of  the  phantom  which  lures  it  by  the  light  of  glory  ^^g^' f°j,°^ 
to  destruction."     Reason,  wisdom,  experience,  strive  in  ^^'■' 
vain  to  subdue  this  propensity.     For  reasons  superior  to 
the  conclusions  of  philosophy,  for  objects  indispensable  to 
the  improA'ement  of  mankind,  its  lessons  in  this  particular 
are  unheeded  by  the  generality  of  the  species  ;  and  whole 
generations,  impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  fly  to 
their  own  destruction,  and  seek,  in  contending  with  each 
other,   a  vent   for   the   ungovernable  passions  of  their 
nature.     "  To  overawe  or  intimidate,"  says  Mr  Ferguson, 
"  and,  when  we  cannot  persuade  with  reason,  to  resist  j  g^   ^, 
with  fortitude,  are  the  occupations  which  give  its  most  Memoirs, 
animating  exercise  and  its  greatest  triumphs  to  a  vigorous  Ferguson, 
mind  ;  and  he  who  has  never  struggled  with  his  fellow-  Society.' 
creatures  is  a  stranger  to  half  the  sentiments  of  mankind."^ 

But  we  should  greatly  err  if  we  imagined  that  this 
universal  and  inextinguishable  passion  is  productive  only  Beneficial 
of  suffering,  and  that  from  the  work  of  mutual  destruction  wuHikf''* 
no  benefit  accrues  to  the  future  generations  of  men.     It  p"*^^'""- 
is  by  these  tempests  that  the  seeds  of  improvement  are 
scattered  over  the  world,  that  the  races  of  mankind  are 
mingled  together,  and  the  energy  of  northern  character  is 
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CHAP,    blended  with  tlie  refinement  of  southern  civilisation.     It 
_J.1_  is  amidst  the  extremities  and  dano;ers  of  war  that  anti- 


^'■92-  quated  prejudice  is  abandoned,  and  new  ideas  are  dis- 
seminated ;  that  invention  springs  from  necessity,  and 
improvement  is  stimulated  by  example  ;  that  injustice  is 
crushed  by  force,  and  liberty  engendered  amidst  suffering. 
By  the  intermixture  of  tlie  different  races  of  men,  the 
asperities  of  each  are  softened,  the  discoveries  of  each 
diffused,  the  productions  of  each  appreciated,  and  the 
benefits  of  mutual  communication  extended.  Rome  con- 
quered the  world  by  her  arms,  and  humanised  it  by  her 
example ;  the  northern  conquerors  spread,  amidst  the 
corruption  of  ancient  civilisation,  the  energy  of  barbarian 
valour ;  the  Crusades  diffused  through  the  western  the 
knowledge  and  arts  of  the  eastern  world.  The  wars  which 
sprang  out  of  the  French  Revolution  produced  effects  as 
great,  and  benefits  as  lasting  upon  the  human  species  ;  and 
amidst  their  bloody  annals  may  be  discerned  at  once  the 
just  retribution  inflicted  on  both  sides  for  enormous  national 
crimes,  and  the  rise  of  principles  destined  to  change  the 
frame  of  society,  and  purify  the  face  of  the  moral  world. 
France,  having  decided  upon  war,  directed  the  forma- 
state^ofthe  tion  of  thrco  considerable  armies.  In  the  north.  Marshal 
French        Rochambcau  commanded  forty   thousand    infantry    and 

armies  at  j  j 

the  com-      eight  thousand  cavalry,  cantoned  from  Dunkirk  to  Pliil- 

mencement         ^  •'  .  ,       .   ■,    p 

of  the  war.  lippeviUc.  lu  tlic  ccutrc,  Lafayette  was  stationed  with  forty- 
five  thousand  infantry  and  seven  thousand  cavalry,  from 
Phillippeville  to  Lauter ;  while  Marshal  Luckner,  witli 
thirty-five  thousand  infantry  and  eight  thousand  cavalry, 
observed  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  Bale  to  Lauterburg. 
In  the  south.  General  Montesquiou,  with  fifty  thousand 
men,  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  line  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  course  of  the  Rhone.  But  these  armies 
were  formidable  only  on  paper.  The  agitation  and  hcense 
of  the  Revolution  had  loosened  the  bands  of  discipline, 
and  the  habit  of  judging  and  discussing  political  subjects 
destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  their  comman- 
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ders.  It  might  have  been  foreseen,  too,  that  as  soon  as  chap. 
the  war  became  defensive,  one-half  of  this  force  would  ^' 
be  required  to  garrison  the  triple  line  of  fortresses  which  i'92. 
secured  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  foreign  aggression. 
The  national  enthusiasm,  however,  speedily  produced 
numerous  recruits,  though  of  the  most  strange  and  motley 
description,  for  the  armies.  The  villages,  the  hamlets, 
sent  forth  their  little  bands  of  armed  men  to  swell  the 
forces  on  the  frontier ;  the  towns  were  in  a  continued 
ferment  from  the  zeal  of  the  people  ;  the  roads  were 
covered  with  battalions  of  the  national  guard,  hastening  to 
the  scene  of  action.  But  public  spirit  will  not  supply  the 
absence  of  military  organisation ;  energy  cannot  in  a  cam- 
paign atone  for  the  neglect  of  previous  preparation;  nor 
courage  make  up  the  want  of  long-established  disciphne. 
All  the  early  efforts  of  the  French  armies  were  unsuccessful ;  ^  TouI.  ii. 

.  119  121 

and  had  the  Allies  been  better  prepared  for  the  contest,  or  Jom.  ii.  3, 
even  duly  improved  the  advantages  they  obtained,  the  war  45, 46.' "' 
mighthave  been  terminated  with  ease  in  the  first  campaign.^ 
To  oppose  these  forces,  the  Continental  powers  had  no 
sufficient  forces  ready — a  sure  proof  that  the   military  Theiiiied 
operations  contemplated  in  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  had  been  ^''^*'^^' 
abandoned   by   the    contracting  powers.      Austria   and 
Prussia  alone  took  the  field  ;  England  was  still  maintain- 
ing a  strict  neutrality ;  and  the  forces  of  Russia,  let  loose 
from  the  Danube  after  the   treaty  of  Jassy,  were  con- 
verging slowly  towards  Poland,  the  destined  theatre  of 
Muscovite  ambition.     Spain  and  Piedmont  remained  at 
peace.     Fifty  thousand  Prussians  were  all  that  could  be 
spared  for  so  distant  an  operation  as  the  invasion   of 
France  ;  and  the  Emperor,  weakened  by  his  bloody  con- 
tests with  the  Turks,  could  with  difficulty  muster  sixty- 
five  thousand  men  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Rhine, 
from  the  lake  of  Constance  to  the  Dutch  frontier.     The  ^  Ann.  Reg, 
emigrant  corps,  assembled  in  the  countries  of  Treves  and  Jom.'ii.  4, 
Coblentz,    and    in    the    margravate   of   Baden,    hardly  Yo.  ^^' "' 
amounted  to  twelve  thousand  mcn,^ — brave,  high-spirited. 
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CHAP,    indeed,  and  enthusiastic  in  a  cause  in  which  their  all  was 
^'       at  stake,  but  ill-fitted,  by  their  rank  and  habits,  for  the 
i^^'-^-     duties  of  private  soldiers  in  a  fatiguing  campaign.  Even  they 
were  not  expected  on  the  Rhine  till  the  end  of  July. 
Encouraged  by  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  Aus- 
French  in-   tHau  forccs  iu  the  Low  Countries,  an  invasion  of  Flanders 
LotToun-'  was  attempted  by  the  French.     The  troops  were  divided 
is'deflte?  into  fo^'  columns,  destined  to  unite  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brussels,  and  on  the   28th  April  they  were  put  in 
motion.     But  in  every  direction  they  encountered  dis- 
29th  April,  comfiture  and  disgrace.     General  Dillon,  who  advanced 
from  Lille  with  four  thousand  men,  was  met  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  garrison  of  Tournay ;  and  before  the  Austrians 
had  made  a  single  discharge,  or  even  their  cavalry  arrived 
in  the  field,  the  French  took  to  flight,  murdered  their 
commander,  and  re-entered  Lille  in  such  confusion  as  to 
endanger  that  important  fortress.     The  corps  which  ad- 
vanced from  Valenciennes,  under  the  orders  of  Biron, 
had  no  better  success  ;  hardly  had  the  cannonade  begun 
on  the  29th  with  the  Imperial  troops,  when  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons  fled,  exclaiming,  "Nous  sommes  trahisl" 
and  speedily  di-ew  after  them  the  whole  infantry.     On 
30th  April,   the  following  day  they  were  attacked  by  the  Austrians 
under  Beaulieu,  and  on  the  first  onset  fled  to  Valenciennes, 
exclaiming  that  they  were  betrayed,  and  were  only  rallied 
i-°™Th'^i?'  byRochambeauwith  the  utmost  difficulty  behind  theRuelle. 
78, 79, 80.    The  corps  destined  to  advance  from  Dunkirk  to  Fm-nes,  fell 
47, 48.''  in-  back  upon  hearing  of  these  disasters,  and  General  Lafayette 
TouUi."i"i.  judged  it  prudent  to  suspend  the  movement  of  his  whole 
army,  and  to  retire  to  his  camp  at  Rancennes.^ 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  insubordination  and  license 
Reflections  which  had  prevailed  in  the  French  armies  ever  since  they 
weJched  revolted  against  their  sovereign — a  memorable  example 
French  *^  to  succeeding  ages  of  the  extreme  peril  of  soldiers  becom- 
"""^wf  ^^''  i^B  politicians,  and  forgetting  their  military  honour  in 
the  fancied  discharge  of  social  duties.  The  revolt  of  the 
French  guards,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
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Louis,  brought  France  to  the  brink  of  destruction  ;  with    chap. 

a  more  enterprising  or  better  prepared  enemy,  the  demo-  '. 

ralisation  produced  by  the  first  defeat  on  the  frontier  ^''^'^^ 
would,  on  the  admission  of  their  own  military  historians, 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  national  independence.^  Had  Uom.ii.17 
Napoleon  or  Wellington  commanded  the  Austrians  in 
Flanders,  the  French  never  would  have  been  permitted 
to  rejoin  their  colours  ;  and,  inefficient  as  their  generals 
were  at  this  period,  if  the  Allies  had  been  aware  of  the 
wretched  state  of  their  opponents,  they  might  have 
advanced  without  difficulty  to  Paris.  No  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  troops,  however  effective  once,  who  have 
engaged  in  a  revolution,  till  their  discipline  has  been 
restored  by  despotic  authority.  The  extreme  facility  with 
which  this  invasion  of  Flanders  was  repelled,  and  the  dis- 
graceful rout  of  the  French  forces,  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  in  Europe.  The  Prussians  conceived  the 
utmost  contempt  for  their  new  opponents,  and  it  is 
curious  to  recur  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  them  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  mihtary  men  at 
Magdeburg  deemed  the  troops  of  France  nothing  but  an 
undisciplined  rabble  :  "  Do  not  buy  too  many  horses," 
said  the  minister  Bischoffswerder  to  several  officers  of  ,^^  ^  . 

(,  ^  Hard.  1. 

rank  ;  "  the  comedy  will  not  last  long  ;  the  army  of  law-  357.   st 
yers  will  soon  be  annihilated  in  Belgium,  and  we  shall  be  intr'od. 
on  our  road  home  in  autumn."^ 

The  Jacobins  and  war  party  in  Paris,  though  extremely 
disconcerted  by  the  disgrace  of  their  arms,  had  the  address  Constema- 
to  conceal  their  apprehensions.     They  launched  forth  the  sequence°at 
thunders  of  their  indignation  against  the  authors  of  their  J^ovemenl 
disasters.     Luckner  was  appointed  to  succeed  Rocham-  ^f  the  ah 
beau,  who  was  dismissed,  and  tribunals  were  created  for 
the  trial  of  offences  against  military  discipline.    The  most 
energetic  measures  were  taken  to  reinforce  the  armies,  and 
revive  the  national  spirit,  which  the  recent  disasters  had 
much  depressed ;  and  the  new  general  received  orders  to 
resume  offensive  operations.      Feeble  and  irresolute,  this 


ements 
ies. 
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CHAP,  old  commander  Avas  ill  qualified  to  restore  tlie  confidence 
'  of  tlie  armj.  His  first  operations  were  as  unsuccessful  as 
^'i^'^  those  of  liis  predecessor,  and  lie  was  obliged,  after  receiving 
a  severe  check,  to  retire  in  haste  to  his  own  frontier.  At 
the  same  time  tlie  advanced  guard  of  Lafayette  was  sur- 
prised and  defeated  near  Maubeuge,  and  his  numerous 
army  thrown  into  a  state  of  complete  discouragement. 
At  that  period,  it  seemed  as  if  the  operations  of  the 
French  generals  were  dependent  upon  the  absence  of 
their  enemies  ;  the  moment  they  appeared  they  were  pre- 
cipitately abandoned.  Meanwhile,  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  forces  were  slowly  collecting  on  the  frontier. 
The  disgraceful  tumult  on  the  20th  June  accelerated 
their  movements,  and  M.  Calonne  incessantly  urged  the 
Allied  sovereigns  to  advance  with  rapidity,  as  the  only 
means  of  extricating  Louis  from  his  perilous  situation. 
The  Prussians  assembled  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Coblentz 
in  the  middle  of  June.  The  disciplined  skill  of  the  troops, 
trained  in  the  school  of  Potsdam,  and  the  martial  air  of 
the  Austrians,  recently  returned  from  the  Turkish  cam- 
paigns, seemed  to  promise  an  easy  victory  over  the  tumul- 
^Toid.  ii.  tuary  levies  of  France.  The  disorganisation  and  discour- 
jom.  ii.  19,  ao;ement  of  the  French  armies  had  arrived  at  the  highest 

28   85      St 

Cy'r,  i.'e-i.    pitch   before   the    invasion   commenced,    and    Frederick 

Tk'^ii.so.     William  reckoned  at  least  as  much  on  the  feebleness  of 

their  defence  as  on  the  mao;nitude  of  his  own  forces.^ 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 

chara^c'ter  of  command  of  the  army,  and  first  took  the  lead  among  the 

B^s'Sci?  generals  who  combated  the  French  Revolution,  was  a  man 

of  no  ordinary  capacity.     He  was  born  in  1735,  the  son 

of  Charles  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  his  wife  the  sister  of 

Frederick  II.  of  Prussia.     Early  in  life  he  evinced  an 

extraordinary  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ; 

unhappily,  the  habits  of  the  dissolute  court  where  he  was 

brought  up  initiated  him  as  rapidly  into  the  pleasures 

and  vices  of  corrupted  life.     During  the  Seven  Years' 

War  he  was  called  to  more  animating  duties,  and  became 
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the  companion  in  arms  and  friend  of  tlie  Great  Frederick ;     chap. 
but  the  return  of  peace  restored  him  to  inactivity,  mis- 


tresses, and  pleasure.     These  voluptuous  habits,  which  his      ^''^'• 
marriage,  in  1764,   to  the  Princess  Augusta,  sister  of 
George  III.  King  of  England,  did  not  diminish,  had  no 
tendency,  however,  to  extinguish  the  native  vigour  of  his 
mind.     He  was  endowed  with  an  ardent  imagination,  and 
possessed  a  graceful  figure   and  animated  countenance. 
But  he  had  no  steadiness  or  resolution.    His  conversation 
was  brilliant,  his  knowledge  immense,  his  ideas  clear,  and 
delivered  with  the  utmost  perspicuity ;  but  although  the 
vivacity  of  his  imagination  made  him  rapidly  perceive  the 
truth,  and  anticipate  all  the  objections  which  could  be 
urged  against  his  opinions,  it  had  the  effect  of  rendering  i  Mirabeau 
him  irresolute  in  conduct,  and  perpetually  the  prey  of  ^°^  ^^. 
apprehensions  lest  his  reputation  should  be  endangered —  P}-  Hard, 
a  peculiarity   frequently  observable  in  first-rate  men  of  cap.  Eur. ' 
the  second  order,  but  never  seen  in  the  master-spirits  of  Fran^Ss! 
mankind.^ 

Jealous  of  his  military  reputation,  and  of  the  character 
which  he  had  acquired  of  being,  after  the  death  of  Frede-  His  secret 
rick  the  Great,  the  ablest  prince  in  Germany,  he  was  eltrrbgon 
unwilling  to  hazard  both  by  engaging  in  the  contest  with  *^''  '^^'■• 
revolutionary   France,  the  perils  of  which  he  distinctly 
perceived.     Nor  were  personal  motives  wanting  to  confirm 
him  in  this  opinion.     Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  and  the  party  of  philosophers 
in  that  country,  had  cast  their  eyes  on  this  prince  as  the 
chief  most  capable  of  directing  the  Revolution,  and  at  the 
same  time  disarming  the  hostiUty  of  Prussia,  and  they 
had  even  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  him  on 
that  subject.       It  may   easily  be  imagined  with  what 
reluctance  the  Duke  entered  upon  a  course  of  liostilities 
which  at  once  interrupted  such  an  understanding,  and  ^  cap.  Eur. 
possibly  deprived  him  of  the  brilliant  hope  that  he  might  nJy^i^o!' 
one  day  be  called  to  the  throne  of  the  Boiu'bons.^     Im-  S'^^^, 
pressed  with  these  ideas,  he  addressed  a  secret  memoir  to 
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tlie  King  of  Prussia,  full  of  just  and  equitable  views  on 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  tlie  approaching  invasion, 
whicli  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  Allies  if  they  had 
strictly  adhered  to  during  the  campaign. '"" 

In  the  ambitious  projects  entertained  at  this  period  by 
the  Prussian  cabinet  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  is  to 
be  found  the  true  secret  of  the  disasters  of  the  campaign, 
and  one  powerful  cause  of  the  subsequent  calamities 
which  befell  every  part  of  Europe.  The  former  was 
intent  on  iniquitous  gains  in  Poland,  and  took  the  lead  in 
the  coalition  against  France  chiefly  in  order  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  league  for  eff"ecting  the  partition  of  the  former 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  vehemently  desirous  of 
extinguishing  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  The 
latter  was  apprehensive  lest  his  great  reputation,  which 
rested  on  no  permanent  or  illustrious  actions,  should  be 
endangered,  and  his  secret  view^s  in  France  blasted  by  too 
intemperate  an  hostility  against  that  country.  Thus  both 
the  government  and  the  generalissimo  were  prepared  to 
play  false  before  they  entered  upon  the  campaign.  They 
intended  only  to  make  a  show  of  hostility  on  the  Rhine, 
sufficient  to  propitiate  the  Semiramis  of  the  north,  and 
incline  her  to  allow  them  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of 
the  contemplated  booty  on  the  Vistula.  Frederick 
William,  indeed,  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to  deliver  the 
King  of  France,  and  re-establish  monarchical  authority 
in  his  dominions  ;  but,  surrounded  by  ministers  who  had 

*  "  You  will  iinderstand  better  than  I  what  an  important  effect  the  dis- 
position of  the  interior  of  Fi'ance  must  have  on  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign. It  would  be  well  to  addi-ess  a  proclamation  to  the  national  guards, 
announcing  that  we  do  not  make  war  on  the  nation,  that  we  have  no  intention 
of  abridging  their  liberties,  that  we  do  not  desire  to  overturn  their  con- 
stitution ;  but  that  we  insist  only  for  reparation  to  the  German  princes  dis- 
possessed in  ALsace.  That  affair  of  the  indemnities  will  occasion  the  gi-eatest 
embarrassment,  if  we  cannot  prevail  on  the  Emperor  to  give  his  consent 
to  the  changes  which  are  commencing  in  Poland.  For  my  own  part,  I  give 
to  acquisitions  Ln  Poland  a  decided  preference  to  any  that  may  be  acquired 
in  France ;  for  by  any  attempt  at  territorial  aggrandisement  in  that  countiy, 
the  whole  spirit  in  which  the  war  should  be  conducted  will  be  changed." — • 
Mem.  Idth  Feb.  1792.— Hakd.  i.  353. 
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different  objects  in  yiew,  he  was  unable  to  act  witb  the    chap. 
energy  requisite  to   insure   success,  nor  was  he  aware  of         ' 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  its  prosecution.     The      ^''^'^• 
Duke  of  Brunswick  alone  was  adequately  impressed  with 
the  serious  dangers  which  attended  the  proposed  invasion, 
and  in  his  memoir,  already  mentioned,  he  had  strongly 
urged  the  necessity  of  "  immediate  and  decisive  operations, 
the  more  so  as,  without  them,  consequences  of  incalculable 
importance  may  ensue  ;  for  the   French  are  in   such   a 
state  of  effervescence  that,  if  not  defeated  in  the  outset,  ,  „   ,  . 

■^   I  Hard.  i. 

they  may   become   capable    of  the  most  extraordinary  353,357. 
resolution."^ 

Dumourier,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  Paris,  aware       ^j 
that  Austria  was  totally  unprepared  for  a  war  in  the  views  of 

_  .  1  1        •  1         -   1         T  •  1         Dumourier 

Low    Countries,  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  and  the  go- 
that  the  real  object  of  France  should  be  to  wrest  these  of  p^fs? 
opulent  provinces  from  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  counselled 
an  immediate  advance  into  Flanders  ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  by  means  of  secret  agents,  he  prepared  the  minds 
of  the  discontented,  both  in  that  country  and  in  Piedmont, 
to  second  the  invasion  of  the  Republicans.     Aware   of 
the  intrigues  which  M.  Semonville,  the  French  envoy, was 
carrying  forward,  the  King  of  Sardinia  refused  to  permit 
him  to  advance  beyond  Alessandria.     Dumourier  affected 
the  utmost  indignation  at  this  slight  put  upon  "  the  great 
nation"  in   the  person  of  its  plenipotentiary  ;  but  the 
cabinet  of  Turin  remained  firm,  and  refused  either  to 
admit  M.  Semonville  to  the  court,  or  make  any  submis-  ssrl'ab'J.' 
sion  to  the  indignant  feelings  of  the  Republicans.^ 

After  much  deliberation,  the  Allies  resolved  to  attempt 
the  invasion  of  France  by  the  plains  of  Champagne,  the  The  in- 

.1  •  ^  r-j.  1  vasion  of 

same  quarter  where  an  mroad  was  afterwards  success-  champagne 
fully  achieved  by  them  in  1814.     Great  difficulties  were  [l]''''^'''^ 
experienced  in  regard  to  the  corps  of  emigrants,  which, 
from  the  want  of  aid  either  from  Prussia  or  Austria,  had 
not  yet  attained  any  consistent  military  organisation  ;  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  tlic  Allies  were  apprehensive  of  exciting 
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CHAP,    the  nation  by  tlie    sight  of  an  armed  invasion  of  the 

— cmifa-ant  noblesse,  while,  on  the   other,  the  influence  of 

•'■•      those  illustrious  exiles,  especially  with  the  northern  courts, 
rendered  it  an  imprudent  measure  to  give  them  any  seri- 
ous ground  of  complaint.     At  length  a  middle  course 
was  resolved  on — to  join  the  emigrant  corps  to  the  army, 
but  keep  it  in  reserve  with  the  second  line — a  resolution 
which,  however  unhappy,  was  rendered  unavoidable  by 
May  3.        the    arrival   of   a  courier   from   St    Petersburg,    bringing 
despatches,  containing  not  only  the  entire  concurrence  of 
the  Empress  Catherine  in  the  proposed  hostile  operations, 
but  her  resolution  not  to  permit  any  change  in  the  form 
of  government  in  any  European  state.     This  declaration, 
under  the  veil  of  a  general  principle  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
puted in  despotic  courts,  concealed  her  secret  design  to 
367,^389.'     make  the  recent  changes  in  the  Polish  constitution  a  pre- 
text for  completing  the  partition  of  the  Sarmatian  plains,^ 
The  partitioning  powers   at  length  spoke  openly  out. 
Impolitic     On  the  8th  June,  Frederick  William,  in  concert  with  the 
Poland? Tnd  Euiprcss  Catherine,  replied  to  the  King  of  Poland,  that 
o'f'LoS'''   ^^^  entirely  disapproved  of  the  revolution  so  lately  effected 
^^'^-         in  the  Polish  dominions,  and  that  nothing  but  an  imme- 
diate invasion  by  the  Russian  and  Prussian  forces  could 
be  anticipated  from  such  a  step,  taken  without  their  con- 
currence.    At  the  same  time  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
under  IMarshal  Moellendorf,  received  orders  to  advance 
towards   Warsaw,     Thus,   at  the  time  when   a  cordial 
alliance  of  all   the   European  powers  was  imperatively 
called  for  to  stem  the  torrent  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  seeds  of  weakness  and  disunion  were  already  sown, 
from  the  unjustifiable  projects  of  some  of  them  of  aggran- 
disement on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula.     Meanwhile  the 
King  of  France,  not  venturing  openly  to  communicate 
with  the  Allied  sovereigns,  despatched  a  secret  envoy  to 
Vienna  with  letters  to  Marshal  Castries,  whom  he  had 
selected   to  communicate  between  him  and   the    exiled 
princes,  containing  the  wisest   and  most  salutary  advice 
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on  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  the  invading  powers.'-'     chap. 

These  instructions  were  receiA^ed,  and  dehberatelj  con-  '- — 

sidered   by   the    Allied   cabinets.      They  were  strongly      ^'^^■ 
impressed  at  the  time  with  the  justice  of  his  views,  and 
gave  the  most  solemn  assurances  to  the  envoy,  Mallet  du 
Pan,  that  their  measures  should  be  entirely  regulated  by  i  Hard.'i. 
them.     But  the  advice  was  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  it  402',  421! 
was  received,  and  the  more  intemperate  wishes  of  the  mou'.  Mem. 
exiled  princes  subsequently  gained  too  great  an   ascen-  ^70, 374. 
dency  in  the  counsels  of  the  coalition.^ 

On  the   25th  July  the   King  of  Prussia  joined  the 
army,  and  on  the  same  day  the  proclamation  was  issued,  Prociama- 
which  had  so  powerful  an  enect  m  exciting  the  patriotism  Duke  of 
and  healing  the  divisions  of  the  French  people,  f     This 

*  "The  safety  of  the  monarchy,"  said  Louis,  "  that  of  the  King  and  all  his 
family,  the  general  security  of  persons  and  property,  the  stability  of  the  order 
which  maj-  eventually  succeed  to  the  present  confusion,  the  urgent  necessity  of 
abridging  the  duration  of  the  crisis,  and  weakening  the  agitating  influences — all 
concur  in  recommending  the  views  of  his  majesty  to  all  tnie  Royalists.  He 
fears,  with  reason,  that  a  foreign  invasion  will  induce  a  civil  war  in  the  interior, 
or  rather  a  frightful  Jacquerie  ;  that  is  the  object  of  his  greatest  apprehension. 
He  ardently  desires,  in  order  to  prevent  the  calamities  of  which  you  apj^ear  to 
discai-d  too  lightly  the  consideration,  that  the  emigrants  should  take  no  part 
in  the  approaching  hostilities ;  that  they  shoidd  considt  the  interests  of  the 
King,  of  the  state,  of  their  properties,  and  of  all  the  Royalists  in  the  interior, 
rather  than  then-  o^\-n  just  resentment ;  and  that,  after  having  disarmed  crime 
by  their  victories,  and  dissolved  a  fanatical  league  by  depriving  it  of  its  means 
of  resistance,  they  may,  by  a  salutary  revolution,  prepare  the  way  for  a  treaty 
of  peace,  in  which  the  King  and  the  foreign  powers  may  be  the  arbiters  of  the 
destinies  and  laws  of  the  nation." — Instructions  of  Louis  XVI.  to  Due  de 
Castries.— Kaub.  i.  402,  404. 

f  "  After  having  suppressed,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  the  rights  and  posses- 
sions of  the  German  piinces  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  troubled  and  overthrown, 
in  the  interior,  good  order  and  legitimate  government ;  committed  on  the  sacred 
person  of  the  King  and  his  august  family  crimes  and  acts  of  violence,  which 
are  renewed  day  after  day,  those  who  have  usurped  the  reins  of  power  in 
France  have  at  length  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  their  misdeeds  by  declaring 
war  on  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  and  attacking  his  possessions  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Some  of  the  possessions  of  the  German  cmpke  have  been  involved 
in  that  aggression ;  others  have  only  escaped  the  danger  by  yielding  to  the 
imperious  demands  of  the  nding  party  in  France.  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Pi-ussia,  united  in  a  close  alliance  with  the  Austrian  monarch,  and,  like  him, 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  Gemian  confederacy,  has  deemed  it  indis- 
pensable to  march  to  the  succour  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  of  Germany. 
To  these  motives  is  joined,  also,  the  equally  important  object  of  terminating 
the  anarchy  in  the  interior  of  France  itself,  ai-resting  the  strokes  levelled  at  the 
throne  and  the  altar,  re-establishing  legal  power,  and  rcstoiing  to  the  King 
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CHAP,  proclamation,  though  signed  bj  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
^'  was  drawn  up  bj  M.  Calonne  and  the  Marquis  Lemon, 
1792.  in  more  violent  terms  than  was  originally  intended,  or 
than  was  consistent  with  the  objects  of  the  war,  as  set 
forth  in  the  previous  official  declaration  of  the  Prussian 
cabinet,  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence  which  the  Allied 
powers  had  received  of  the  secret  offers  made  to  the 
Duke  by  the  constitutional  party  in  France,  and  the 
necessity  which  they  thence  conceived  there  was  of  com- 

the  security  and  liberty  of  which  he  has  been  deprived,  and  putting  him  in  a 
condition  to  exercise  his  legitimate  authority.  Convinced  that  the  somid  and 
right  thinking  part  of  the  French  nation  abhor  the  excesses  of  the  faction 
which  has  subjugated  it,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  await 
only  the  anival  of  external  succoiu-  to  declare  themselves  openly  against  the 
tyranny  which  oppresses  them,  their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties  invite  them 
to  return  to  the  ways  of  reason,  justice,  order,  and  peace ;  and  declare — 

"  I.  That,  being  drawn  into  this  war  by  irresistible  circumstances,  the  two 
Allied  courts  propose  to  themselves  no  other  object  but  the  happiness  of 
France,  without  seeking  to  enrich  themselves  by  conquests  at  its  expense. 

"  II.  That  they  have  as  little  intention  of  interfering  in  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  France ;  but  that  theu-  only  object  is  to  deliver  the  King,  the  Queen, 
and  the  royal  family,  from  their  captivity,  and  to  procure  to  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  the  security  to  enable  him,  without  danger,  and  without  obstacle,  to 
convoke  the  assemblies  which  he  may  deem  necessary  to  secm-e  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects,  in  conformity  with  his  promises,  so  far  as  depends  on  him. 

"  III.  That  the  combined  armies  mil  protect  the  towns,  burghs,  and  villages  ; 
the  pei'sons  and  propei'ty  of  all  those  who  shall  submit  themselves  to  the 
King ;  and  that  they  will  concur  in  the  immediate  establishment  of  order  and 
poUce  over  all  France. 

"  IV.  That  the  national  guards  are  called  upon,  in  an  especial  manner,  to 
watch  over  the  tranquillity  of  the  towns  and  country,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  all  the  French  until  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  their 
Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties,  or  till  otherwise  ordered,  under  pam  of  being 
personally  responsible ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  of  the  national  guards 
as  shall  have  combated  against  the  forces  of  the  Allied  courts,  and  shall  be 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  shall  be  treated  as  enemies,  and  punished  as 
rebels  to  their  King,  and  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

"  V.  That  the  generals,  ofBcers,  and  soldiei-s  of  the  French  army  are,  m 
like  manner,  summoned  to  return  to  their  ancient  fidelity,  and  to  submit 
uistantly  to  the  King,  their  lawful  sovereign. 

"  VI.  That  the  members  of  departments,  districts,  and  municipalities  shall 
be  in  hke  manner  responsible,  with  their  heads  and  properties,  for  all  the 
crimes,  conflagrations,  pillages,  and  assassinations,  which  they  have  not  done 
their  utmost  to  prevent  in  their  respective  jurisdictions ;  and  they  are  hereby 
required  to  continue  in  their  functions  till  his  most  Christian  Majesty  is  set  at 
liberty. 

"  VII.  The  inhabitants  of  towns,  burghs,  and  villages  who  shall  dare  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  troops  of  their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties, 
and  fire  on  them,  either  m  the  open  country,  or  from  wiudows,  doors,  or  roofs, 
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mitting  him  irrevocably  against  the  Revohition.'"'     The    chap. 
objectionable  passages  were  introduced  against  his  will  by       ^' 
the  direct  authority  of  the  Emperor  and  the   King  of      ^792. 
Prussia  ;  and  so    strongly  impressed  was  the   Duke  of 
Brunswick  with  the  unhappy  consequences  likely  to  arise 
from  the  publication  of  such  a  manifesto,  that  he  tore  to 
pieces  the  first  copy  brought  to  him  for  his  signature,  and  ,  jj^rd  i 
ever  after  called  it,  "  that  deplorable  manifesto."     Certain  fp,  432. 
it  IS,  that  if  issued  at  all,  it  should  only  have  been  at  the  pend.iaRev. 
gates  of  Pans,  and  after  decisive  success  in  the  field  ;^  and  3i6. 
that  to  pubUsh  it  at  the  outset  merely  of  feeble  and  lan- 

shall  be  punished  on  the  spot,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  and  their  houses 
burned  or  demolished.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  shall  immediately 
submit,  shall  be  taken  under  their  Majesties'  especial  protection. 

"  VIII.  The  town  of  Paris  and  all  its  inhabitants,  without  distinction,  are 
hereby  warned  to  submit  without  delay  to  the  King;  to  put  that  prince  at 
entire  liberty,  and  to  show  to  them,  as  well  as  all  the  royal  family,  the  inviola- 
bility and  respect  which  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  binds  on  subjects 
towards  their  sovereigns.  Their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties  will  render  all 
the  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  of  the  departments,  of  the  district,  of 
the  municipality,  and  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  responsible  for  all  events, 
with  their  heads,  under  military  tribunals.  They  fui'ther  declare,  on  their 
faith  and  word  as  Emperor  and  King,  that  if  the  chateau  of  the  Tuileries  ia 
forced  or  insulted,  or  the  least  violence  or  outrage  committed  on  the  King, 
Queen,  or  royal  family,  and  if  provision  is  not  immediately  made  for  their 
safety,  preservation,  and  liberty,  they  will  inflict  a  signal,  rare,  and  memorable 
vengeance,  by  delivering  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  militaiy  execution  and  total 
overthrow,  and  the  rebels  guilty  of  such  attempts  to  the  punishment  they 
have  merited.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  promptly  submit,  their  Imperial 
and  Royal  Majesties  engage  to  use  their  good  offices  with  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  to  procure  the  pardon  of  their  crimes  and  evvors."^Proda7nation  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Cohlentz,  25th  July  1792.  Moniteur,  August  1,  1792. 
JoMiNl,  Ilistoire  des  Guerres  de  la  Revolution,  ii.  355.  Pieces  Justificatives,  No.  5. 

*  "There  is  no  power,"  said  the  Pinissian  manifesto,  "interested  in  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  can  behold  with  unconcern  that  great  king- 
dom become  a  prey  to  anarchical  horrors,  which  have  in  a  manner  annihilated 
its  political  existence  ;t  there  is  no  true  Frenchman  who  must  not  desire  to  see 
such  disorders  termiaated.  To  put  a  period  to  the  anarchy  in  France,  to 
establish  with  that  view  legal  power  on  the  base  of  monarchical  authority,  to 
secure  by  this  means  the  other  powers  from  the  incendiaiy  efforts  of  a  frantic 
Jacobin  band, — such  are  the  objects  which  the  King,  in  conjunction  with  his 
ally,  proposes  to  himself  in  this  noble  enterprise,  not  only  with  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  who  recognise  its  justice  and  necessity, 
but  with  the  approbation  and  well  wishes  of  every  friend  to  the  human  race." 
—Hard.  i.  425,  426. 

t  Mr  Burke  waa  of  the  same  opinion.  "  We  may  regard  France,"  said  lie,  "  as  now  nearly 
blotted  out  from  the  political  map  of  Europe."— Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  yth  Feb.  1790. 
—  Works,  V.  5,  6. 
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giiid  military  operations,  was  tlie  height  of  imprudence, 
which,  if  not  folloM'cd  by  victory,  could  lead  to  nothing 
but  disaster. 

On  the  30tli,  the  whole  army  broke  uj)  and  entered 
the  French  territory.  The  Allied  forces  consisted  of  fifty 
thousand  Prussians,  in  the  finest  condition,  and  supported 
by  an  unusually  large  train  both  of  heavy  and  field  artil- 
lery ;  forty-five  thousand  Austrians,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  veterans  from  the  Turkish  wars  ;  six  thousand 
Hessians,  and  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  French  emi- 
grants, dispersed  by  a  most  injudicious  arrangement  into 
separate  corps  —  in  all,  a  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
men  :  a  formidable  army,  both  from  its  numerical  force 
and  its  warlike  qualities,  and  fully  adequate,  if  ably  and 
energetically  led,  to  breaking  down  any  force  which  the 
French  government  at  that  period  could  array  against  it. 
The  French  armies  destined  to  oppose  this  invasion  were 
by  no  means  equal,  either  in  discipline  or  equipment,  to 
their  antagonists ;  and  they  were  soon  paralysed  by 
intestine  divisions.  The  army  of  Lafayette,  now  not 
more  than  twenty-eight  thousand  strong,  was  posted  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sedan ;  Bcurnonville  between 
Maubeuge  and  Lille,  with  thirty  thousand  ;  Kellermann, 
with  twenty  thousand,  at  Metz  ;  Custinc  at  Landau,  with 
fifteen  thousand  ;  and  Biron  in  Alsace,  with  thirty  thou- 
sand— in  all,  a  hundred  and  twenty -three  thousand  men, 
but  extremely  defective  both  in  discipline  and  equipment. 
Above  twelve  thousand  of  the  officers  who  formerly  com- 
manded the  national  armies  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
emigrants,  and  those  selected  to  supply  their  place  had  as 
yet  no  experience  in  the  military  art.  But  the  revolution 
of  the  10th  August  changed  the  command  of  the  armies, 
and  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  the  Allies,  not  less  from 
the  energy  which  it  imparted  to  the  government  than  the 
ability  which  it  brought  to  the  head  of  military  affairs.^ 
Lafayette,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  the  Jacobins,  was  compelled  to 
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flj  for  safety  to  tlie  Austrian  lines  ;  and  Luckner  having    chap. 
disobeyed  the  Convention,   the  command  of  both  their       ^' 
armies  was  intrusted  to  Dumourier — a  man  whose  ardent      ^792. 
spirit,  indefatigable  activity,  and  boundless  resources,  were 
peculiarly  fitted  to  rescue  France  from  the  perilous  situa- 
tion in  which  it  was  placed. 

A  triple  barrier  of  strong  fortresses  defends  France 
from  invasion  on  its  eastern  frontier.     The  centre  of  this  Line  of 
line,  where  an  attack  was  threatened  from  the  Allied  adopted  by 
forces,    is  covered   by  Thionville,    Bitsch,    Sarre    Louis,  t^^^^'^^- 
Longwy,  and  Montmedy,  in  front,  and  Metz,  Verdun, 
Sedan,   and   Mezieres,    in   the  rear ;    while   the  woody 
heights   of  the  Argonne  forest,    occupying  a   space    of 
fifteen  leagues  between  Verdun  and  Sedan,  ofier  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  an  army.     It  was  by 
this  line  that  the  Allies  resolved  to  invade  the  country — 
which  was  the  most  judicious  that,  considering  their  force, 
they  could  have  adopted  ;  for  experience  has  since  proved, 
that  a  force  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  would  be  requisite  to  make  a  successful  irrup- 
tion from  the  side  of  Switzerland  or  Flanders.     Every 
thing  seemed  to  announce  success,  and  tended  to  recom- 
mend the   most   vigorous   measures  in  seizing  it.     The 
French  armies,  scattered  over  an  immense  line,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  ocean,  were  incapable  of  uniting  for  any 
common  operation ;    and  their  state  of  disorganisation 
was  such  as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  they 
were  either  disposed  or  qualified  to  combine  for  eff'ecting 
it.     Three    fortresses   only   lay  on  their   road — Sedan, 
Longsvy,  and  Verdun — all  in  a  wretched  state  of  defence  ; 
after  which  the   army  had    nothing   but    the    Argonne 
forest  and  a  fertile  plain  to  traverse  on  the  road  to  Paris, 
In  these  circumstances,  a  powerful  and  rapid  attack  on  the 
centre  seemed  the  most  prudent,  as  well  as  the  most  effec-  '  Jom.  190, 
tual  means  of  dispersing  the  forces  of  the  Revolution,  and  sc'  tL  Hi. 
reaching  the  heart  of  its  power,  before  any  effective  array  fi^gJ.*""'* 
could  be  collected  for  its  defence.^     There  can  be  no  qucs- 
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CHAP,    tion  of  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  operations ;  but  the 
Alhes  were  grievousl}"  mistaken  in  the  degree  of  vigour 


1792.      required  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

The  invading  army  advanced  with  slowness,  and  appa- 
Tardy  ad-     Tcut  timidity,  in  a  country  which  they  professed  to  con- 
ttiTAiifes.    sider  as  the  scene  of  certain  conquest.     At  length,  after 
VeXY^'^'^  an  inexplicable  delay  of  above  a  fortnight,  the  fortress  of 
surrender.    Lougwy  was  iuvcstcd  ou  the  20th  August ;  and,  a  bom- 
bardment having  been  immediately  commenced,  the  garri- 
son, which  was  partly  composed  of  volunteers,  and  divided 
in  opinion,  capitulated  on  the   23d.     At  the  same  time, 
intelligence  was  received  of  the  flight  of  Lafayette  from 
the  army  which  he  commanded,  and  that  he  had  sought 
refuge  from  the  violence  of  his  soldiers  within  the  Austrian 
lines.     Every  thing  seemed  to  announce  success  ;  and  if 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  taking  advantage  of  the  conster- 
nation of  the  moment,  had  fallen  with  the  bulk  of  his 
forces  upon  the  army  around  Sedan,  now  destitute  of  a 
commander,   there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  blow  might 
have  been  struck  which  would  have  spread  such  conster- 
nation among  the  revolutionary  party  as  would  have  led 
to  the  rapid  termination  of  the  war.     Instead  of  doing 
so,  however,  the  Allied  army,  following  the  preconcerted 
plan  of  operations,  advanced  on  the  great  road,  and,  after 
another  unaccountable  delay  of  six  days  around  Longwy, 
moved  forward  on  the  29th,  and  on  the   30th  invested 
A^erdun.     On  the  2d  September  this  important  fortress 
i  Th!  Hi.  4-2,  capitulated,    after   a   feeble   resistance  ;    and  there  now 
loi,  10™' ''  remained  no  fortified  place  in  a  state  of  defence  on  the 
road  to  Paris.^'" 

After  such  extraordinary  and  unhoped-for  good  fortune 

*  In  the  coui'se  of  the  mai-ch  the  King  of  Prussia  met  a  young  soldier  -n-ith 
his  knapsack  on  his  back  and  an  old  musket  in  his  hands.  "  \Miere  are  you 
going  ]"  said  the  King.  "  To  fight,"  replied  the  soldier.  "  By  that  answer," 
replied  the  monarch,  "  I  recognise  the  noblesse  of  France."  He  saluted  him, 
and  passed  on.  The  soldier's  name  has  since  become  immortal;  it  was 
Francois  Chateaubkiand,  then  retm-niug  from  his  travels  in  North  America 
to  share  in  the  dangers  of  the  throne  in  his  native  country. — See  Chateau- 
briand, Mcmoires,  83,  Fragments. 
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as  the  capitulation  of  the  only  fortresses  which  lay  on  their    chap. 
road,  after  an  investment  of  a  few  days  each,  it  is  difficult 


to  account  either  for  the  subsequent  inactivity  or  ultimate      i^'^^. 
disasters  of  the  Allied  army.     The  force  around  Sedan,  j^^^  ^mes 
now  under  the  command  of  Dumourier,  did  not  exceed  ^'''^  ^°  ,. 

'  occupy  the 

twenty -five  thousand  men,  little  more  than  a  fourth  part  Argonne 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  troops  ;  and  the  other  armies 
were  so  far  distant,  that  on  it  almost  exclusively  depended 
the  salvation  of  France.  But  the  dilatory  conduct  of  the 
Allies,  joined  to  the  enterprise  and  genius  of  Dumourier, 
neutralised  all  these  advantao;es.  Nothing  could  rouse  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  from  his  extraordinary  circumspection 
— not  even  the  urgent  representations  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  longed  for  decisive  operations.""  Every  thing 
depended  upon  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  defiles  of 
the  Argonne  forest,  the  last  remaining  barrier  between  a 
victorious  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  and  the  capital. 
These  wooded  heights  were  only  six  leagues  in  advance  of 
the  AlHes,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  reach 
them  before  the  enemy  ;  for,  if  once  the  war  was  carried 
into  the  plains  beyond,  there  was  little  hope  that  the  ill- 
disciplined  troops  of  France  would  be  able  to  withstand 
the  numerous  and  magnificent  cavahy  of  the  Prussians. 

*  The  advantages  which  lay  open  to  the  iuvadmg  army  at  this  juncture,  are 
thus  set  forth  by  the  person  of  all  others  best  qualified  to  appreciate  them — 
General  Dumouiier.  "  How  did  it  happen,"  says  he,  "  that,  after  the  fall  of 
laongvry  on  the  23d  August,  the  euemy  did  not  instantly  resolve  to  mai'ch  on 
Stenay  and  ]\Ionzo%\',  and  there  annihilate  the  French  army,  or  draw  over  the 
troops  of  the  line  to  their  side,  in  the  pei-plexity  in  which  they  were  after  the 
dethronement  of  the  King  1  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  if  they  had 
done  so,  the  French  army  would  have  disbanded  ;  nay,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  if  some  of  the  popular  officei-s  of  the  old  regime  had  presented 
themselves  at  the  advanced  posts,  a  gi'eat  part  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  espe- 
cially the  cavahy,  wordd  have  joined  the  Allied  army. 

"  When  you  are  about  to  invade  a  countiy  torn  by  a  revolution,  when  you 
know  that  you  may  rely  on  a  large  party  in  its  bosom,  when  j'ou  would  deliver 
a  king  in  fetters,  it  should  be  a  fixed  principle,  especially  with  a  large  army,  to 
multiply  your  forces  by  rapidity  of  movement,  and  arrive  like  a  clap  of  thunder 
at  the  capital,  without  giving  the  people  time  to  recover  from  their  consterna- 
tion. After  Longwy  was  taken,  if  the  army  of  Sedan  had  been  dispersed,  no 
obstacle  remained,  cither  to  the  prosecution  of  a  methodical  campaign  or  an 
immediate  march  to  Paiis." — Dumourier,  iii.  32. 
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CHAP.    The  eagle  eye  of  Dumourier  speedily  pitched  on  the  sole 

__ll^  defensible  point,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  the  Argonne 

1792.     forest  in  the  map, — "  There,"  said  he,  "is  the  Thermopylaj 

of  France  :    if  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  there 

before  the  Prussians,  all  is  saved."     His  determination 

was  instantly  taken  ;    but  it  appears  that  the  movement 

upon  that  decisive  line  had  been  previously  recommended 

..     by  the  Executive  Council  of  Paris.     He  had  only  delay- 

387, 391.'    ed  executing  it  from  an  opinion,  that  the  Allies  would 

88,"  89.    '   be  detained  several  weeks  before  Longwy  and  Verdun, 

297,^299.     and  that  the  best  way  of  arresting  their  march  was  to 

threaten  an  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries.^ 

The  forest  of  Argonne  is  a  wooded  ridge,  extending 

19  .  . 

Description  from  tlic  ncighbourhood  of  Sedan,  in  a  south-westerly 
goMefOTest,  direction,  about  thirteen  leagues.  Its  breadth  varies  from 
■which  Du-  Qjjg  ^Q  ^Q^Y  leagues.  Five  roads  traverse  it,  leading  into 
seizes.  ^jjg  y[q[^  ^nd  fertile  districts  of  Eveches  from  the  open  and 
sandy  plains  of  Champagne.  The  great  road  to  Paris 
goes  by  the  pass  of  Islettes  :  the  other  passes  were  named 
Grandpre,  Chene-Populeux,  Croix-au-Bois,  and  Chalade. 
These  roads  required  to  be  occupied  and  guarded  before 
they  were  reached  by  the  enemy— a  perilous  operation,  as 
it  involved  a  flank  movement  directly  in  front  of  a  vastly 
superior  hostile  army.  The  ruinous  effect  of  the  delay 
round  Longwy,  after  the  fall  of  that  fortress,  was  now 
apparent.  Had  the  Allied  forces  moved  on,  instead  of 
waiting  there  a  week  in  inactivity,  the  war  would  have 
been  carried  iuto  the  plains  of  Champagne,  and  the  broken 
ground  passed  before  the  French  army  could  possibly  have 
arrived.  Clairfait,  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Allies, 
was,  on  the  30th  August,  only  six  leagues  from  Islettes, 
the  principal  passage  through  the  forest  of  Argonne  ; 
while  the  nearest  posts  of  the  French,  commanded  by 
Dillon,  were  distant  ten  leagues  ;  and  the  nearest  road  to 
reach  it  lay  directly  in  front  of  the  Austrian  advanced 
posts.  Determined,  however,  at  all  hazards,  to  gain  the 
Aug.  31.     passes,  Dumourier,  on  the  31st,  took  the  bold  resolution 
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of  pushing  on  directly  across  the   Austrian  vanguard,     chap. 
This  resolution  was  entirely  successful :    the  Allies,  igno-  ' 

rant  of  his  designs,  and  intent  only  on  covering  the  siege  ^792. 
of  Verdun,  which  was  going  forward,  withdrew  their 
advanced  posts,  and  allowed  the  French  to  pass  ;  and 
from  the  1st  to  the  4th  September,  the  whole  army  defiled 
within  sight  almost  of  their  videttes,  and  occupied  the 
passes,  Dumourier  himself  taking  his  station  at  Grandpre, 
near  the  centre,  with  thirteen  thousand  men.     He  imme-  \Personai 

,  .,.  .,■■.         observation. 

diately  fortified  the  position,  and  awaited  m  tranquillity  Jom.ii.i09, 
the  reinforcements  which  he  expected  from  the  interior,  xriiil'so. ' 
the  army  of  the  centre,  and  that  of  the  north.  ^ 

These  expected  reinforcements  were  very  considerable, 
for  Bournonville  and  Duval  were  hastening  from  the  army  Dumou'rier'a 
of  Flanders  with  sixteen  thousand  men;  while  Kellermann,  there?'^ 
with  twenty-two  thousand,  was  expected  in  a  few  days 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz.  Large  bodies  were  also 
advancing  from  Paris,  where  the  republican  government  was 
taking  the  most  energetic  measures  for  the  public  defence. 
Camps  for  the  recruits  were  formed  at  Soissons,  Meaux, 
Rheims,  and  Chalons,  where  numerous  volunteers  were  daily 
arriving,  animated  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  ;  while 
the  sanguinary  despots  of  Paris  marched  off  thousands  of 
citizens,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  massacres  in  the 
prisons,  to  more  honourable  combats  on  the  frontier.  The 
whole  reinforcements  from  the  interior  were  ordered  to 
assemble  at  Ste-Menehould,  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the 
position  of  the  army.  The  camp  of  the  French  general 
himself  at  Grandpre  was  one  of  uncommon  strength.  A 
succession  of  heights,  placed  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, formed  the  ground  on  which  the  army  was  placed : 
at  their  feet  vast  meadows  stretched  forth,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  Aisne  flowed  in  a  deep  stream,  forming  a  valu- 
able cover  to  the  front  of  the  camp.  Two  bridges  only 
were  thrown  over  the  river,  each  of  which  was  guarded 
by  a  strong  advanced  body.  The  enemy  would  thus  be 
under  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  Aisne  without  the  aid 
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of  bridges,  traversing  a  wide  extent  of  meadow,  under  the 
concentric  fire  of  numerous  batteries,  and  finally  scaling  a 
rugged  ridge  broken  by  woods,  strengthened  by  intrench- 
ments,  and  almost  inaccessible.  Confident  in  the  strength 
of  this  position,  Dumourier  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war 
in  these  terms: — "Verdun  is  taken  :  I  am  in  hom-ly  ex- 
pectation of  the  Prussians  :  the  camps  at  Grandpre  and 
Islettes  are  the  Thermopylce  of  France  ;  but  I  shall  be 
more  successful  than  Leonidas."-^ 

While  these  energetic  measures  where  going  forward  on 
the  French  side,  the  steps  of  the  Allies,  notwithstanding 
their  extraordinary  good  fortune,  were  marked  by  that 
indecision  which,  in  a  war  of  invasion,  and  above  all  in 
the  invasion  of  a  revolutionary  power,  is  the  sure  fore- 
runner of  defeat.    It  was  evident  from  the  position  of  the 
French  army,  and  the  numerous  reinforcements  hastening 
to  them  from  every  quarter,  that  every  thing  depended 
upon  forcing  the  passes,  and  throwing  them  into  confusion 
before  their  troops  were  augmented,  or  the  moral  energy 
acquired    which,    in  war,  is    even  more   important  than 
numerical  strength.     Instead  of  this,  the  Allied  move- 
ments were  unaccountably  tardy,  as  if  they  wished  to  give 
the  French  time  to  collect  their  forces,  and  complete  their 
means   of   defence,   before   any  decisive  operations   were 
commenced.     Though  Verdun  capitulated  on  the  2d  Sep- 
tember, the  army  did  not  advance  till  the  5  th,  when  it 
remained  in  position  on  the  heights  of  Fromerville  till  the 
1  Itli,  wasting  in  inactivity  the  most  precious  days  of  the 
campaign.     At  length,  being  informed  of  the  occupation 
of  the  passes  by  Dumourier,  and  having  completed  his 
preparations,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  on  the  12th,  moved 
a  part  of  his  forces  to  Landres,  and  remained  there  in 
perfect  inactivity  till  the  1 7th,  threatening  the  left  of  the 
French  position.^ 

Misinformed  as  to  this  movement,  Dumourier,  withdrew 
a  considerable  part  of  the  forces  which  occupied  the  pass 
of   Croix-au-Bois,  one  of    the  five  which  traversed  the 
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forest  of  Argonne,  and  was  situated  on  the  left  of  the  line,    chap, 
to  support  the  centre  at  Grandpre  where  an  attack  was 


X. 


anticipated.  The  consequence  was,  that  on  the  12th  179-2- 
Clairfait  established  himself  in  that  important  post,  and  ciaJS't 
thus  broke  the  French  line,  and  threatened  to  take  it  in  seizes  the 

pass  of 

rear.     Sensible  of  his  error,  the  French  general  detached  Croix-au- 
General  Chazot  to  retake  the  position  ;  but  the  Austrian 
general  not  onlj  maintained  his  ground,  but  defeated  and 
threw  back  his  opponents  from  the  central  corps  of  the 
army,  so  as  entirely  to  turn  the  left  of  the  French  position. 
The  situation  of  Dumourier  was  now  highly  critical.    His 
force  in  the  central  camp  at  Grandpre  did  not  exceed  six-  Sept.  15. 
teen  thousand  men,  while  the  whole  Prussian  army  was  in 
his  front,  and  the  Austrians  under  Clairfait  were  rapidly 
defiling   into  his  rear.       To    complete   his  misfortunes, 
Kellermanu,  whose  march  from  Metz  had  been  unaccount- 
ably slow,  had  not  yet  arrived  ;    and  it  was  evident  that 
he  could  not  effect    a  junction  but   in  the  rear   of  the 
position  in  the  Argonne  forest ;    while  the  detachment 
intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  pass  of  Chene-Populeux, 
unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Austrians,  abandoned  2o^2T'23' 
its  position,  and  fell  back  towards  Chalons.     "  Never,"  st'cy,  i. 
says  Dumourier,   "was  the  situation  of  an  army  more  Jom.ii.  120, 
desperate  :    France  was  within  a  hairbreadth  of  destruc-  iii.ioi,io2. 
tion."i 

In  this  extremity  the  French  general  resolved  to  eva- 
cuate entirely  the  line  of  the  Argonne  forest,  and  to  fall  Retreat  of 
back  with  all  his  forces  to  the  position  of  Ste-Menehould,  to'ste-''"^'^ 
a  few  leagues  in  his  rear.     Every  thing  depended  upon  aJd^rorS' 
gaining  time.     The  heavy  rains  were  already  commencing,  Pf  *^ 


of  the 


ranch 


which  promised  to  render  a  further  advance  of  the  Allies  ^rmy. 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  The  camp,  in 
consequence,  was  raised  at  midnight  on  the  1 5th  ;  and  on 
the  17tli  the  whole  army  was  collected  in  the  rear,  at 
Ste-Menehould,  where  he  resolved  to  remain  firm  till  the 
expected  reinforcements  arrived.  His  forces  did  not 
exceed  twenty-five  thousand  men,  but  their  position  was 
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CHAP,    defended  by  a  numerous  and  excellent  artillery  ;  while 
^'       the  reinforcements,  which  were  daily  expected,  promised 


1792.  to  raise  their  numerical  amount  to  seventy  thousand  com- 
batants. Diu'ing  the  retreat,  however,  an  incident  occurred 
which  had  wellnigh  brought  destruction  on  the  whole 
army.  General  Chazot,  who  commanded  the  rearguard 
of  ten  thousand  men,  was  attacked  at  Vaux  by  fifteen 
hundred  Prussian  hussars,  and  four  pieces  of  horse  artil- 
lery. The  French  troops  instantly  took  to  flight,  dis- 
banded themselves,  rushed  through  the  main  body  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  and  numbers  fled  as  far  as  Rheims  and 

Sept.  17.  Paris  in  the  most  dreadful  alarm.  But  for  the  exertions 
of  General  Duval,  who  succeeded  in  reorganising  part  of 
the  rearguard,  and  of  General  Miranda,  who  restored  order 
in  the  main  body,  the  whole  column  would  have  been 
irretrievably  routed.  The  Prussian  cavalry,  however,  not 
being  supported,  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire,  astonished 
at  their  easy  success,  and  lamenting  that  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  had  been  lost  of  destroying  their  whole  oppo- 
nents. If  two  thousand  more  AlHed  horse  had  followed 
up  this  success,  the  whole  French  army  would  have  been 
irretrievably  routed.  As  it  was,  many  of  their  troops 
fled  thirty  leagues  and  upwards  from  the  field  of  battle, 
spreading  consternation  wherever  they  went,  and  declaring 
that  all  was  lost.  At  six  in  the  evening,  after  the  troops 
had  taken  up  their  ground  near  Dammartin,  a  new  panic 
seized  the  troops  :  the  artillerymen,  in  haste,  harnessed 
their  horses  to  escape  beyond  the  little  river  Bionne,  and 

1  St  C}T,  i.   all  the  camp  was  in  confusion.     At  length  some  degree 

69,71.    In-  ^  Till  •  1  i> 

trod,  Th._  of  order  was  restored,  by  the  ch*agoons  m  the  general  s 
Dum.  i'ii.  ^"  escort  striking  the  fugitives  with  the  flats  of  their  sabres  ; 
j2m!ii.i23.  great  fires  were  lighted,  and  the  army  rested  in  groups 

around  them  without  any  distinction  or  order.  ^ 

"  I  have  been  obliged,"  said  Dumourier,  in  his  letter  to 

the  Convention,   "  to  return  from  the  camp  of  Grandpre. 

During  the  retreat  an  unaccountable  panic  seized  the  army ; 

ten  thousand  men  fled  from  fifteen  hundred  Prussian  hus- 
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sars  ;  tlie  loss  did  not  amount  to  fifty  men  ;  every  thing  is    chap. 
repaired,  and  I  answer  for  the  safety  of  France."     But  he       ^' 
was  far  from  feeling,  in  reality,  the  confidence  which  these      ^792. 
words  seemed  to  indicate.     The  rout  of  so  large  a  portion  Dumot'rier 
of  his  forces  demonstrated  how  little  reliance  was  to  be  tfkespostat 

ote-Mene- 

placed  on  the  undisciplined  levies,  of  which  they  were  in  ^o^^"!'  ^""^ 
great  part  composed,  when  performing  movements  in  pre-  armies 
sence  of  a  numerous  and  warlike  enemy.     He  resolved,  Sept'is. 
in  consequence,  to  make  the  war  one  of  positions,  and  to 
inspire  his  troops  with  fresh  confidence  by  placing  them 
behind  impregnable  intrenchments.     The  situation  of  the 
new  camp  which  he  selected  was  well  calculated  to  effect 
these  objects.     Standing  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  and  open  valley,  it  commanded  all  the  country 
around  ;  the  centre  of  the  army,  under  his  own  immediate 
orders,  faced  towards  Champagne,  while  the  corps  of  Dillon 
was  stationed  on  the  road  leading  from  Verdun,  and  still 
held  the  passes  of  Islettes  and  Chalade,  through  which  the 
principal  road  to  Paris  was  conducted.     A  numerous  artil- 
lery defended  all  the  avenues  to  the  camp,  and  water  was 
to  be  had  in  abundance  from  the  river  Aisne,  which  bounded 
its  right  side.    In  this  position  the  French  general  anxiously  Sept.  19. 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  expected  reinforcements.     Terri- 
fied at  the  reports  which  they  received  of  the  rout  at  Vaux, 
Kellermann  and  Beurnonville  retired,  when  almost  close 
to  the  camp  of  Ste-Menehould,  the  former  to  Vitry,  the 
latter  to  Chalons.     They  would  have  been  irretrievably 
separated,  if  the  Allies  had  showed  the  least  vigour  in 
improving   their    advantages.      But  their    extraordinary 
delays  gave  Dumourier  time  to  reiterate  his  orders  for  an 
immediate  junction.     Kellermann  and  Beurnonville  made 
a  long  circuit  by  the  rear  ;  and  at  length,  on  the  19th,  the 
whole  three  armies  were  united  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ste-  34,37!jom. 
Menehould.     The  orders  to  Beurnonville  were  carried  by  ill.  loe,  m. 
an  aide-de-camp  of  Dumourier,   named  Macdonald,!^^" 

*  Etienne  Jacques  Joseph  Macdonald,  one  of  the  most  spotless  and  dis- 
tmguished  marshals  of  France,  was  born  at  S^dan,  the  birthplace  of  Turenne, 
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afterwards  Duke  of  Tarentum,  and  victor  of  tlie  field 
of  Wagram. 

Their  arrival  totally  cliangcd  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
spirit  of  the  French  soldiers  was  prodigiously  elated  by  so 
great  an  accession  of  strength.  It  was  no  longer  a  corps 
of  twenty -five  thousand  who  maintained  an  unequal 
struggle  with  eighty  thousand  enemies,  but  a  great  army, 
seventy  thousand  strong,  which  sought  to  measure  its 
strength  with  the  invaders.  Meanwhile,  however,  disor- 
der and  dismay,  the  consequence  of  their  recent  disasters, 
prevailed  in  the  rear  of  the  French  position.  The  fugi- 
tives from  Vaux,  who  fled  almost  thirty  leagues  into  the 
interior,  declared  every  where  that  the  army  was  destroyed, 
that  Dumourier  was  a  traitor,  and  that  all  was  lost.  The 
national  guard  and  gendarmerie  at  Rheims,  Soissons,  and 
Chalons,  were  seized  by  the  same  spirit ;  pillage  became 
universal ;  the  corps  disbanded,  and  wreaked  their  dis- 
appointment on  their  own  officers,  many  of  whom  they 
put  to  death.  Such  was  the  general  consternation,  that  the 
people  of  the  capital  began  to  despair  of  the  Republic,  and 
hesitation  became  visible  in  the  new  levies  who  were  daily 
forwarded  from  its  gates  to  the  frontier.  1  Nothing  could 
be  clearer  than  that,  if  the  Allies  had  acted  with  the  least 
vigour  at  this  period,  they  could  with  ease  have  arrived  at 

on  17th  November  1765.  He  was  descended,  as  his  name  mdicates,  from  an 
old  Scottish  family,  whose  fidelity  to  their  monarchs  in  misfortune  had  led 
them  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  to  St  Gei-main.  He  entered 
early  in  life  mto  the  legion  of  Maillebois,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
French  party  in  Holland.  He  was  afterwards  transfeiTed  as  sub-lieutenant 
into  the  Irish  regiment  of  Dillon,  in  which  he  was  when  tlio  Revolution  broke 
out.  Upon  that  event,  though  strongly  attached  to  the  Royalist  party,  he  did 
not  quit  France,  being  induced  to  remain  there  by  an  attachment  to  the 
daughter  of  M.  Jacob,  who  had  embraced  the  popular  side.  To  that  fortunate 
circumstance  he  with  reason  ascribed  his  subsequent  elevation,  for  it  retahaed 
him  in  the  path  where  promotion  was  to  be  acquhcd  and  gloiy  won.  His 
abilities  for  military  combmation  procured  him  a  place,  at  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  first  on  the  staff  of  General  Beumonville,  and  afterwards  of 
General  Dumourier.  Such  was  the  valour  he  displayed  at  Jemappes,  that  he 
was  made  colonel  of  the  old  regiment  of  Picai'dy  on  the  spot,  and  he  com- 
manded that  body  m  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Flanders.  He  did  not  follow 
Dumourier  in  his  abandonment  of  the  Republican  cause,  but  continued  to 
serve  under  Pichegni  in  the  Army  of  the  North  in  the  campaign  of  1794, 
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Paris,  and  crushed  the  ReYolution  before  it  had  acquired    chap. 
either  the  energy  or  consistency  of  military  strength. 


The  troops  of  Beurnonville,  which  arrived  first,  were      ^''^'^' 
stationed  at  Sainte-Cohiers.     When  those  of  Kellermann  Positions 
came  up,  Dumourier  ordered  them  to  encamp  between  thelpirnch^ 
Dampierre  and  EUse,  behind  the  river  Aube  ;  and,  as  an  *'"°'*P'* 
attack  from  the  enemy  was  anticipated,  to  advance  in  that 
event  to  the  heights  of  Valmy.      Kellermann  conceived 
the  order  to  mean,  that  he  should  take  post  there  from 
the  first,  and  accordingly  occupied  the  heights  with  all 
his  artillery  and  baggage,  and  began  to  erect  his  tents. 
The  confusion  occasioned  by  their  arrival  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Prussians,  who  had  arrived  on  the  opposite 
heights  of  La  Lune,  and  led  to  an  action  inconsiderable 
in  itself,  but  most  important  in  the  consequences  which 
it  produced.     The  Duke  of  Brunswick,   hearing  of  the 
departure  of  Dumourier  from  the  camjD  at  Grandpre,  at 
length  put  his  troops  in  motion,  passed  the  now  unguarded 
defiles  of  the  forest,  and  on  the  18th  crossed  the  Aube, 
and  advanced  between  the  French  army  and  Paris.     By 
this  bold  movement  he  hoped  to  cut  off"  the  enemy  from 
their  resom^ces,  and  compel  them  either  to  abandon  the  ^  Jo™-  "• 

'■  .  124.    Th.  ii. 

capital  or  smTender.^  In  this  way  the  hostile  armies  115.  Toui. 
were  placed  in  the  most  singidar  position  ;  the  Prussians  Dum.iii.41. 
faced  towards  the  Rhine,  and  had  their  back  to  Champagne, 

against  the  English,  in  the  course  of  ■which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
In  1798  he  was  employed  under  Massena  and  Bei'thier  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Roman  States,  and  inflicted  a  notable  defeat  on  Mack,  at  the  head  of  the 
unwarlike  troops  of  Naples,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Otricoli.  After  this  he 
took  part  in  the  invasion  and  easy  conquest  of  Naples :  carried  the  ramparts 
of  Capua,  and  on  the  retu'ement  of  Championnet  from  the  supreme  command, 
became  general-in-chief  of  the  repubUcan  forces  in  the  Neapolitan  territory. 
Thencefoi'ward  his  name  will  be  found  blended  with  many  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  events  of  this  histoiy.  Though  often  defeated, 
Macdonald's  reputation  never  suffered  :  his  noble  charge  at  the  head  of  the 
French  reser^'e  decided  the  battle  of  Wagram  in  favour  of  Napoleon ;  and, 
amidst  the  general  defection  of  his  other  marshals,  he  exhibited  a  glorious 
example  of  fidelity  to  him  amidst  the  disastei-s  of  Fontainbleau.  Other 
marshals  of  the  empu-e  have  exceeded  him  in  the  lustre  of  their  military 
achievements — none  have  equalled  him  in  the  purity  of  his  character,  and  his 
adherence,  amid  all  the  revolutions  of  fortune,  to  the  principles  of  honour. — 
See  Biographic  Vnivcrsdle,  Ixxii.  268,  (Macdonald.) 
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CHAP,    wliile  Dumoiirier,  with  liis  rear  at  the  forest  of  Argonne, 

. 11 faced  towards  the  French  capital. 

1/92.  Arrived  on  the  heights  of  La  Lime,  on  the  morning  of 

Cannonade  the  20th,  m  a  thick  haze,  the  Prussians,  M^hen  the  vapours 
Sept.  28: '  cleared  awaj,  perceived  the  French  opposite  to  them  on 
the  heights  of  Valmj.  A  cannonade  immediately  com- 
menced. Dumourier,  perceiving  that  it  was  too  late  to 
draw  Kellermann  back  to  the  camp  originally  assigned  to 
him,  immediatelv  detached  nine  battalions  and  eight 
squadrons,  under  General  Chazot,  to  his  support  ;  while 
General  Steingel  was  placed,  with  sixteen  battalions,  on 
the  heights  which  commanded  the  position  of  Valmy  on 
the  right.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  formed  his  army  in 
three  columns,  and  seemed  disposed  to  commence  an  attack 
by  the  oblique  method,  the  favourite  mode  at  that  time  in 
the  Prussian  forces.  An  accidental  explosion  of  some 
ammunition  waggons,  near  the  mill  of  Valmy,  occasioned 
a  momentary  disorder  in  the  French  army,  and,  if  followed 
up  by  a  vigorous  attack,  would  probably  have  led  to  a 
total  defeat.  But  the  powerfid  fire  of  the  French  artillery, 
the  energetic  conduct  of  Kellermann,  and  the  steady  front 
exhibited  by  his  troops,  disconcerted  the  Prussians,  and 
induced  the  Duke  to  hesitate  before  engaging  his  troops 
in  a  general  action.  The  affair  terminated  in  a  vigorous 
cannonade  on  both  sides,  and  the  superb  columns  of  the 
1  Dum.  iii.  Pi'ussians  were  drawn  off  at  night  without  having  fired  a 
jimtitti  ^^^^^-  Kellermann  bivouacked  after  the  action  on  the 
T,7'-'iv^3.0'  heights  of  Valmy,  and  the  Prussians  on  those  of  La  Lune, 

•iol.    In. 111.  1  .  1  , 

112,113.     barring   the   great  road  to   Chalons,   and  still  between 

Dumourier  and  Paris.  ^ 

^g  It  is  with  an  invading  army  as  with  an  insurrection  : 

Greateffects  au  iudccisive  action  is  equivalent  to  a  defeat.     The  affair 

11.  a  air.  ^^  y^lmy  was  merely  a  cannonade  ;  the  total  loss  on  each 

side  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  men  :  the  bulk  of  the 

forces  on  neither  was  drawn  out.     Not  a  musket-shot  had 

been  fired,  nor  a  sabre-wound  given.     It  was  evident  to 

both  armies  that  pohtical  considerations  had  here  over- 
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ruled  the  military  operations  of  the  Allies,  and  that  no    chap. 

real  trial  of  strength  had  taken  place.     Yet  it  produced  .^^1_ 

upon  the  invaders  consequences  equivalent  to  those  of  the      ^"i^-- 

most  terrible  overthrow.      The  Duke   of  Brunswick  no 

longer  ventured  to  despise  an  enemy  who  had  shown  so 

much  steadiness  under  a  severe  fire  of  artillery.     Defeat 

had  been  avoided  w^hen  most  dreaded  :   the  elevation  of 

victory,  the  self-confidence  w^hich  insures  it,  had  passed 

over  to  the  other  side.     Gifted  with  an  uncommon  degree 

of  intelligence,  and  influenced  by  an  ardent  imagination, 

the  French  soldiers  are  easily  depressed  by  disaster,  but 

proportionally  raised  by  success  ;  they  rapidly  make  the  3^°"joni. 

transition  from  one  state  of  feeling  to  the  other.     From  ih^^Jo'^^ 

o  111.  Hi}. 

the  cannonade  at  Valmy  may  be  dated  the  commencement  J^um.iii.44. 

,  .  .  Hard.  1.470, 

of  the  career  of  victory  which  carried  their  armies  to  479. 
Vienna  and  the  Kremlin,^ 

After  the  action,  Kellermann  was  withdrawn  from  the 
heights  of  Valmy  to  the  ground  originally  assigned  him  French're- 
in  the  intrenched  camp,  while  the  Prussians  strengthened  position. 
themselves  in  their  position  on  the  heights  of  La  Lune, 
still  covering  the  great  road  to  Chalons  and  Paris.  The 
Executive  Council  evinced  great  disquietude  at  the  situa- 
tion of  the  armies,  as  well  they  might,  as  it  left  Paris 
entirely  unprotected,  and  the  Prussian  army  interposed 
between  their  own  troops  and  that  capital.  They 
repeatedly  urged  Dumourier  to  change  his  ground  for 
such  a  position  as  might  cover  Chalons,  Meaux,  and 
Rheims,  which  were  threatened  by  the  enemy's  light 
troops.  He  replied,  w^ith  the  firmness  of  a  great  general, 
that  he  would  maintain  his  present  position ;  and,  so  far 
from  detaching  forces  to  cover  Chalons,  he  gave  orders 
for  the  troops  w^hich  were  collecting  there  to  advance 
nearer  to  the  scene  of  action.  Irritated  by  his  refusal  to 
obey  these  orders,  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation 
threatened  to  deprive  Dumourier  of  his  command,  if  he  did 
not  comply  w4th  their  instructions :  but  he  wrote  in  answer, 
"  you  may  do  so  ;  but  I  shall  keep  my  dismissal  secret  till 
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CHAP.    I  see  the  enemj  retire.     I   sliall  then  show  it  to  my 

— soldiers,  and  return  to  Paris  to  receive  punishment  for 

^'■^--     having  saved  my  country  in  spite  of  itself"     Meanwhile, 

he  neglected  nothing  which  might  encourage  the  soldiers, 

and  keep  alive  their  hopes.     Night  and  day  he  was  to  be 

seen  at  their  watch-fires,  conversing  with   the   common 

men,  and  predicting  the  speedy  retreat  of  their  enemies. 

i34."Dum.  By  these  means  he  appeased  their  discontent,  and,  by 

Th  In  1^6   communicating  to  them  his  views,  inspired  them  with  his 

117.  Ann.    confidence.     Meanwhile,  the  position  of  Islettes  was  still 

Keg.  xxxiu.  ••■ 

30.  Lam.    prcservcd  :  and  an  attack,  by  a  detachment  of  the  Allies, 

Hist,  des        ^  ,'  IP  11  1  1       • 

Gir.  iv.48.   on  that  miportant  pass,  was  dereated  by  the  obstmate 
resistance  of  the  officer  in  command.^ 

The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  both  in  this 

30. 

Secret  ne-    action,  aud  the  movements  for   three  weeks  which  had 
between"  the  prccedcd   it,    would   be    altogether   inexplicable,   if  the 
Brans^dck    cxtcmal  aspect  of  the  mihtary  events  alone  was  con- 
mo'lirien      sidcrcd.       But  the    truth  was,   as  has  at  length  been 
revealed,  that  dming  all  this  period  a  secret  negotiation 
was  in  dependence  between  him  and    Dumourier,   the 
object  of  which  was  to  obtain,  after  a  little  delay,  the 
recognition  of  the  constitutional  throne  by  the  latter,  and 
the  junction  of  his  army  to  the   invading  force.      This 
negotiation  was  skilfully  conducted  by  the  French  general, 
who  constantly  held  out  that  he  was  in  reality  favourable 
to  the  King  and  the  constitution,  and  would  show  him- 
self so  when  the  proper  time  arrived  ;  but  that,  in  order  to 
do  this  with  effect,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
the  other  corps-d'armee,  as  without  an  imposing  force  such 
a  declaration  would  not  be  attended  with  the  desired  effect 
at  Paris,  and  that  any  disaster  in  the  mean  time  would  put 
an  end  to  all  his  designs.     By  these  plausible  but  insidi- 
ous communications,  Dumourier  gained  time  to  retire  from 
the  Argonne  forest  to  Ste-Menehould  without  molestation, 
471.   Cap.  and  completely  paralysed  his  antagonist,  till  the  arrival  of 
162.'  *"      '  the  expected  reinforcements  put  him   in  a  situation  to 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  openly  resist  the  Allied  arms.^ 
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The  same  secret  negotiation  which  had  already  arrested    chap. 
their  movements,  restrained  the   Prussian   arms   on  the  ' 

field  of  Valmy  ;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  fearful,  by      ^^92. 
a  decided  action  and  probable  victory,  of  converting  a  whicVaiso 
promised  ally  into  a  decided  opponent/"     No  sooner  was  thelnTeton 
the  cannonade  concluded  than  the  interchange  of  secret  *e  field  of 

~  V  almy. 

messengers  became  more  active  than  ever.  Lombard, 
private  secretary  to  the  Duke,  suiFered  himself  to  be 
made  prisoner  in  disguise  by  the  French  patrols,  and 
conducted  the  negotiation.  The  Duke  insisted  on  the 
immediate  liberation  of  the  King,  and  re-establishment 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy  ;  while  the  French  general 
avowed  that  these  were  the  objects  which  he  really 
cherished  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  but  that,  in  order 
to  carry  these  intentions  into  effect  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  it  was  indispensable,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Allies  should  retire  and  evacuate  the  French  territory  ; 
that  tlieir  doing  so  would  give  him  so  much  influence  that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  achieve  these  desirable 
objects,  and  that  he  pledged  his  word  of  honour  to  do  so ; 
whereas,  if  these  terms  were  resisted,  he  would  exert  all 
the  means  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  invaders,  which  his 
present  situation,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
enabled  him  to  effect  without  difficulty.  He  added,  that 
the  necessary  effect  of  such  a  continuance  of  the  contest  ,  „  ,  . 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  King  and  the  royal  486, 487.' 
family,  whose  lives  were  already  menaced  by  the  anarchical  iff,'  172?  '" 
faction  who  held  the  reins  of  power  at  Paris.^ 

These   representations  of  Dumourier   made    a   great 
impression  at  the  Allied  headquarters.     The  danger  to  Effect^of 
the  King's  person  was  evident,  from  the  violence  of  the  SftionTon 
Jacobins,  and  the  frightful  massacre  in  the  prisons  which 
had  already  taken  place.     The  conduct  of  the  Republi- 

*  This  was  openly  aUuded  to  in  the  Prussian  official  despatch  giving  an 
account  of  the  battle.  "From  the  general  to  tlie  lowest  soldier  the  most 
enthusiastic  spirit  animated  the  army,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  have  gained 
a  glorious  victory,  if  considerations  of  a  still  hiyher  Unci  had  not  j^fcvmted  the 
King  from  yiviny  battle." — Hakd.  i.  482. 


the  Allied 
movements. 
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CHAP,  cans,  under  the  cannonade  of  Valmy,  had  demonstrated 
^'  that  their  troops  coukl  at  least  stand  fire,  and  were  not 
179--  disposed  to  join  the  invaders — circumstances  which,  in 
the  most  favourable  view,  presaged  a  severe  and  bloodj 
contest  before  the  war  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 
It  seemed  foreign  to  the  interests  of  Prussia  to  risk  its 
sovereign  and  the  flower  of  its  army  by  a  further  advance 
into  France,  in  pursuance  of  objects  in  which  it  had  no 
immediate  or  peculiar  interest,  and  which,  if  too  warmly 
pursued,  would  probably  divert  the  national  forces  from 
the  side  of  Poland,  where  real  acquisitions  for  the 
monarchy  were  to  be  obtained.  These  considerations 
were  strongly  urged  upon  the  King  by  his  council,  and 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  not  altogether  lost 
hopes  that  brilliant  prospects  still  awaited  him  from  the 
triumph  of  the  liberal  party  in  France.  But  the  King 
steadily  resisted,  and,  inflamed  by  military  ardour,  and  a 
generous  desire  to  save  the  august  captives  at  Paris, 
warmly  urged  an  immediate  advance  to  the  capital. 
"  Who  knows,"  said  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  "  that  our 
first  victory  may  not  be  the  signal  for  the  death  of  the 
iHard. i.     i^ina?" — "How  fearful  soever,"    replied  the  monarch, 

486, 494.  o  .  1      p        •!         T     J.1  •    1 

Cap.  Eur.  i.  "  niay  be  the  situation  of  the  royal  family,  1  tliink  we 
ilm.  Hist,   should  not  retire.     I  desire  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
ios.*^''""'  "'■  to  arrive  in  time  to  deliver  the  King  of  France  ;  but  my 
first  duty  is  to  save  Europe."  ^ 

The  French  emigrant  noblesse  strongly  supported  this 
Theem'i-  Hoblc  rcsolution.  "A  methodical  war,"  said  they,  in 
S?ea„1r  September  1792,  "maybe  the  most  prudent  against  a 
regular  power,  the  forces  and  strength  of  which  are 
known  ;  but  those  of  France  during  a  revolution  cannot 
be  thus  estimated.  Its  armies,  at  present  far  from  nume- 
rous, and  ill-disciplined,  will  become  habituated  to  war, 
will  be  multiplied  tenfold,  if  they  are  allowed  time  :  the 
soldiers,  the  chiefs,  will  alike  learn  by  experience. 
Revolutionary  fanaticism  will  every  day  make  greater 
progress  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  soon  they  will 


vauce  to 
Paris. 
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become  ungovernable   by   any  other   method  but  force,     chap. 
At  present  they  hesitate  :   they  have  not  declared  them-       '^' 
selves  openly.     They  are  waiting  for  some  decisive  event      ^792. 
— some  striking  success,  to    show    them  to  which  side 
victory  is  likely  to  incline.     It  was  neither  after  the 
battle  of  the  Trebbia,  nor  of  Thrasymene,  that  the  allies 
and  subjects  of  the  Roman  republic  declared  themselves ; 
but  no  sooner  did  Hannibal  march  forward  and  gain  the 
victory  of  Cannes,  than  nearly  the  whole  subject  towns 
and  nations  rose  and  solicited  his  alliance.     It  is  to  Paris 
that  we  should  march,  and  arrive  like  a  thunderbolt,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  factions  from  completing  their  mea- 
sures for  raising  the  immense,  and  now  inert  mass  of  the 
nation."      This  adds  another  to  the  many  proofs  with 
which  history  abounds,   that   the   truth   is   generally  as  L^Emi^res 
clearly  perceived  by  some,  during  the  course  of  events,  as  ^^^f  "fc 
it  is  afterwards  by  all  the  world  ;  and  that  it  is  to  the  August. 
prejudice  or  timidity  which  prevents  their  advice  beino-  Moii'.Hist. 
followed,  that  the  greatest  public  calamities  are  generally  x!25,26r' 
owino-,1 

The  negotiation,  however,  notwithstanding  these  press- 
ing arguments,  still  continued.  The  King  of  Prussia  Progfi  of 
offered  terms  on  which  he  was  willing  immediately  to  Son!"'^*'*'''" 
evacuate  the  French  territory ;""  but,  in  answer,  he 
received  a  bulletin,  containing  the  decree  of  the  Assembly 
abolishing  royalty  in  France,  and  converting  the  kingdom 
into  a  republic.  Filled  with  consternation  at  this 
intelligence,  the  Prussian  envoys  returned  mournfully  to 
their  camp  ;  and  Dumourier  artfully  took  advantage  of 
the  general  alarm,  to  represent  that  he  was  as  much 
distressed  as  any  one  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  at 

*  They  were — 

"  1.  The  King  disclaims  all  intention  to  restore  the  ancient  regime,  but 
wishes  only  the  establishment  of  such  a  constitution  as  may  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  kingdom. 

"  2.  He  insists  that  all  propagandism  should  cease  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  those  of  his  allies. 

"  3.  That  the  king  should  be  set  at  Ubcrty. 
"  2M  September  1792." 

VOL.  II.  2  H 
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CHAP.    Paris  ;  that  the  Republican  party  was  now  triumphant, 
^-       and    could  be    overthrown    only    by   the  restoration   of 
179-2.      calmer  ideas  on  the  return  of  peace  ;  but  that  nothing 
could  be  more  certain,  tlian  that  any  further  advance  of 
the  invaders   would  involve   in  instantaneous   ruin  the 
Kinir,  the   royal   family,   and   the   whole  nobility,   and 
render    utterly   hopeless   the    restoration    of   legitimate 
authority.     While  skilfully  making  use  of  these  painful 
and  too  probable  considerations  to  paralyse  the  AlHed 
armies,  and  cause  them  to  w^aste  the   time  in  fruitless 
negotiations,    Dumourier    apprised    the   government    at 
Paris  of  all  that  was  going  forward,  and  informed  them 
that  he  w^as  satisfied  that  the  distress  was  very  great  in 
the  army  of  the  invaders,  and  that  by  a  little  further 
firmness  on  his  part  they  would  be  driven  to  a  disastrous 
retreat.''^     At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  long  memorial  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  in  which  he   adduced  every  argu- 
ment   calculated    to    shake    his    resolution   to    advance 
\S)^'50j.     further,   and   insisted,    in    an    especial   manner,   on  the 
danger  to  which  it  w^ould  expose  the  King  of  France.^ 
Frederick  William,  however,  remained  firm ;  neither 
intrilJ^sat  the   stroug   representations  of  his   generals    as   to   the 
htfquar!'''  danger  of  his  army,  nor  the  still  more  pressing  perils  of 
^^^^-  the  King  of  France,  could  shake  his  resolution.      At  a 

council  of  war,  held  at  headquarters  on  the  27th  of 
September,  at  wdiich  the  ministers  of  Austria  and  Russia 
assisted,  it  was  resolved  to  advance  and  give  battle  on  the 

*  "  The  proposals  of  the  Kuig  of  Prussia,"  said  he,  "  do  not  appear  to  offer  a 
basis  for  a  negotiation,  but  they  demonstrate  that  their  distress  is  very  gi'cat — a 
fact  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  WTetcheduess  of  their  bread,  the  multitude  of 
theii-  sick,  and  the  languor  of  theu-  attacks.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  King  of 
Pmssia  is  now  heartily  soriy  at  being  so  far  in  advance,  and  would  readily 
adopt  any  means  of  extricating  himself  from  his  embarrassments.  He  keeps 
so  near  me,  from  the  wish  to  engage  us  in  a  combat  as  the  only  means  he  has 
of  escaping ;  for  if  I  keep  within  my  intrenchments  for  eight  days  longer, 
his  army  will  dissolve  of  itself  from  want  of  provisions.  I  will  undertake  no 
serious  negotiation  without  your  authority,  and  without  receiving  from  you 
the  basis  on  which  it  is  to  be  conducted.  All  that  I  have  hitherto  done  with- 
out M.  Manstein  is  to  gain  time,  and  commit  no  one." — Secret  Despatch, 
Dumourier  to  the  French  Government,  2ith  September;  Hard.  i.  600. 
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29th.     But  before  this  resolution  could  be  carried  into    chap. 
execution,    intelligence    was    received,    which    gave    the       ^' 
numerous  party  in  the  Prussian  cabinet,  who  lono-ed  for      ^792. 
peace,  the  ascendant.     A  decree   of  the   Committee  of 
Pubhc  Salvation  was  brought  to  headquarters,  in  which  Sept.  25. 
it  had  been  unanimously  resolved  to  enter  into  no  neo-o- 
tiation  until  the  Prussian  troops  had  entirely  evacuated 
the  French  territory.     Advices  at  the  same  time  arrived 
from  London  and  the  Hague,  containing  the  refusal  of 
the  cabinet  of  St  James's  and  the  States-general  to  join 
the  coalition.   The  generals  now  redoubled  their  representa- 
tions on  the  disastrous  state  of  the  army  ;  and  the  Coun- 
tess Lichtenau,  the  King's  mistress,  yielding  to  a  large 
bribe  from  the  French  government,   employed  her  too 
powerful  influence  for  the  same  object. ^     Assailed  at  once  ^  Hard.  ii. 
in  so  many  different  quarters,  and  overcome  by  the  repre-  ^^' 
sentations  of  his  generals  as   to    the  necessity    of  the 
measure,  the  King  at  length  yielded ;  and  on  the  29th 
the  orders  given  for  battle  were  revoked,  and  a  retreat 
was  resolved  on.     It  was  agreed  between  the  generals  of 
the   two   armies,    that   the    Prussians,   on    condition   of 
evacuating  the  fortresses  of  which  they  had  made  them-  sept.  29. 
selves  masters,  should  not  be  disquieted  in  their  rear ; 
and  Dumourier,  delighted  at  being  relieved  by  his  skill 
and  firmness  from  the  overwhelming  dangers  by  which  he 
had  been  surrounded,  wrote  to  the  Convention, — "  The 
Republic  owes  its  salvation  to  the  retreat  of  the  Prus- 
sians.      Had    I    not    resolved    to    resist    the   universal  Despatch, 
opinion  of  all  around  me,   the    enemy  was   saved,  and  Hani'ii.  2. 
France  in  danger."^ 

In  coming  to  this  determination,  the  Prussian  cabinet 
were  governed,  not  less   by  the  old  standing  jealousy  of  Motives 
Austria,  wliich  at  that  period  so  strongly  influenced  both  mZ, 
their  councils  and  the  feelings  of  the  people,  tlian  by  the  filSt!" 
prospect  of  dangers  from  a  further  advance.     The  King, 
in  entering  upon  the  campaign,  had  contemplated  only  a 
rapid  march  to   Paris  ;  but   the   protraction  of  the  war, 
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CHAP,    and  increasing  resistance  of  the  French,  rendered  it  evident 
''^-       that  that  object  could  not  easily  be  accomplished,  and 
1792.      that  its  prosecution  ^yould   seriously  endanger  the   long 
hoped-for    Polish    acquisitions,    while   the  dethronement 
and  captivity  of  Louis  exposed  him  to  imminent  hazard, 
if  the  army  continued  its  advance  towards  the  capital. 
The  event  soon  justified  the   confidence  of  the  French 
o-eneral     Dumourier  was  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  including  twelve  thousand  horse,  even  after  all  the 
losses  of  the  campaign ;  his  artillery  w^as  numerous,  and 
his   position    excellent ;    while   large   detachments  were 
rapidly  forming  at  Chalons,  Rheims,  Soissons,  Epernay, 
and  all  the  towns  in  the   interior.     His  troops,  though 
1  St  cvr,  i.   somewhat  affected  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  were 
i^'isVis?:  upon  the  whole  in  good  health  and  condition  ;  and  suf- 
Dum!m!2o:  ficient  supplies  arrived  for  the  camp  from   Sedan  and 
Metz,  which  still  remained  in  the  power  of  the  French.^ 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the  Allied  army 
DisfS;  of   was  daily  becoming  more  critical.     Their  convoys,  har- 
Soreiive  assed  by  the  garrisons  of  Sedan  and   Montmedy,  and 
to  retire,      clrawu  from  the  remote  provinces  of  Luxembourg  and 
Treves  by  the  pass  of  Grandpre,  arrived  very  irregularly ; 
the  soldiers  had  been  already  four  days  without  rations, 
and  subsisted   on   corn    steeped  in   unM'holesome  water. 
The  plains  of  Champagne  were  sterile,  destitute  alike  of 
w^ater,  forage,  and  provisions.     The  rains  had  set  in  with 
more  than  usual    severity,  and  the    troops,  bivouacked 
on  the  open  plain,  were  severely  affected  with  dysenteries, 
and  other  contagious  maladies,  which  had  already  cut  off 
one-third  from  the  effective   strength  of  the  army.     In 
these  circumstances,  to  advance  further  at  this  late  season 
into  the  enemy's  territory  would  have  been  an  act  of  the 
highest  temerity,  and  might  have  endangered  the  safety 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  his  whole  forces.     An 
attack  on  the  French  intrenched  camp  was  of  doubtfid 
success  ;  failure  in  such  an  enterprise  certain  ruin.     The 
only  rational  plan  was,  to  retire  into  the  fertile  district 
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of  tlie  three  bislioprics,  form  the  siege  of  Moiitmedy,  and     chap. 
take  up  their  quarters  in  Lorraine  for  the  winter,  retain-  _^_1__ 
ing  as  their  advanced  posts  the  defiles  in  the  Argonne      ^792. 
forest  wliich  they  had  acquired.     But  this  project  was 
inconsistent  with  the  secret  convention  which  had  been  so,  82. 
adopted,  and  therefore  a  retreat  to  the  Rhine  was  re-  Dum.\ii.2o.' 
solved  on.^ 

But  while  these  perplexities  were  accumulating  on  the 
Allied   forces,    it   was   with   the  utmost    difficulty   that  Consterna- 
Dumourier  was  able  to  maintain  his  position  against  the  from'^the'Te- 
reiterated  orders  of  the  Convention,  and  the  representa-  MTnehouid." 
tions   of  the    officers  in  his    own    camp.     The    French 
government   was   in  the   greatest    alarm  at   finding  no 
regular  force  between  the  capital  and  the  Allies.     The 
detached    corps   of  the   enemy,    who   spread   as  far  as 
Rheims,  diffused  a  general  consternation  over  the  whole 
country.     Courier  after   courier  was  despatched   to  the 
general,  with  orders  to  quit  his  position,  and  draw  near 
to  Paris,  and  in  these  representations  Kellermann  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  army   warmly  joined.     The  great 
concentration  of  forces  soon  occasioned  a  want  of  pro- 
visions in  the  camp  ;  the   soldiers  were   at  last  two  or 
three  days  without  bread  ;  and  attempts  at  mutiny  were 
already  beginning,  especially  in  the  battalions  of  Federes, 
recently  arrived  from  Paris.     Even  the  superior  officers 
began  to  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  retreating ; 
and   Kellermann  urged  such  a   movement  with  so  much 
earnestness   that   the   general  was    obliged  to  promise, 
like   Columbus,  that  if  the  object  of  his  wishes  was  not 
attained  in  a  given  number  of  days,  he  would   retire. 
But   the   firmness  of  Dumourier   triumphed  over   every 
obstacle  ;  and  it  was  by  impressing  upon  his  soldiers  the 
truth,  that  whichever  of  the  parties  could  fast  longest  '^  i^i™.  iii. 
would  prove  victorious,  that  he  inspired  them  with  reso-  iii'iic. 
lution  to  surmount  all  their  privations.^ 

An    armistice  of  the   limited  sort  above  mentioned, 
which  stipulated  only  that   the   Allies   should   not   be 
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CHAP,    molested  in  tlieir  rear  during  tlieir  retreat,  and  left  tlie 
''^-       French  at  perfect   liberty  to  harass   the  flanks   of  the 
^'^^--     invading   army,    was   instantly   taken  advantage   of  by 
Conferences  Duniourier.     On  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  con- 
opened  for    dvidcd,  hc  dctachod  several  corps,  wliicli  forced  back  the 
onhe  Prus-  uiost  advanccd  ]-)arties   of  the  enemy,  which  had  spread 
retrre.''  °    sucli  dismay  through  the  interior,  and,  gradually  pressing 
round  their  flanks,  at  length  hemmed  in  their  rear,  cut 
off  their  detachments,    and   intercepted  their    convoys. 
Experience  seldom  teaches  nations  wisdom  ;  an  error  of 
precisely  the  same  nature  was  committed  by  Napoleon, 
with  still  more  disastrous  consequences,  in  the  armistice 
between    Murat    and    KntusofF,    near    INIoscow,    in   the 
Sept.  30.      Russian  campaign.     On  the  30th  September  the  Allies 
commenced  their  retreat,  and  repassed  the  defiles  of  the 
Argonne  forest  without  molestation  on  the  2d  and  3d 
October.     Kellermann  in  vain  urged  the  commander  to 
adopt  more  vigorous  measures  to  harass   their   march, 
and  stronc^ly  recommended  the  immediate  detachment  of 
a  laro-e  body  upon  Clermont.       In  consequence  of  the 
secret  understanding  with  the   enemy,  and  of  a  distrust 
of  his  own  troops  in  field  movements  in  presence  of  so 
disciplined  a  force  as  the  Prussians,  Dumourier  allowed 
them  to  retreat  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  in  the  most 
leisurely  manner.      On  the  first  day  they  retired  only 
three  miles,  and  without  abandoning  any  of  their  equi- 
page ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  defile  of   Grandpre  was 
1.3M39.     passed,  and  the  Prussians  were  fifteen  leagues  in  advance, 
TouLii.345,  that   Kellermann  was  detached  in  pursuit.     The  Allies 
lU  bfer'  withdi-ew  in  the   finest  order,  and  in  the  most  pacific 
manner,  though  dreadfully  weakened  by  disease.^ 

ReUeved   by  the  retreat    of  the  Prussians  from  the 

Their  un-     prcsslng  danger  which  had  obliged  him  to  concentrate 

l^S!*^      liis  forces,   Dumomier  conceived  himself  at   hberty  to 

resume  his  favourite  project  of  an  invasion  of  Flanders. 

Leaving,  therefore,  Kellermann  with  forty  thousand  men 

to  follow  the  retiring  columns,  he  sent  thirty  thousand  to 
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the  army  of  the  north,  under  Beurnonville,  and  he  him-  chap. 
self  repaired  to  Paris.  The  force  with  which  the  Prus-  ^' 
sians  retired  was  about  fifty-six  thousand  men,'''  the  1792. 
remainder  of  their  force  having  remained  behind  or  fallen 
sick.  Their  retreat  was  conducted  throughout  in  the 
most  imposing  manner,  taking  position  and  facing  about 
on  occasion  of  every  halt.  It  was  impossible,  con- 
sequently, for  the  French  general,  with  his  inconsiderable 
force,  to  make  any  impression  on  the  retiring  mass  ;  and 
the  French  generals,  satisfied  with  saving  the  Republic, 
appear  to  have  been  rather  disposed  to  make  a  bridge  of 
gold  for  a  flying  enemy.  In  virtue  of  the  express  under- 
standing already  mentioned,  no  molestation  was  offered 
to  the  invaders  in  their  retreat.  Verdun  and  Longwy 
were  successively  abandoned.  In  the  end  of  October  the 
Allies  evacuated  France,  and  the  troops  of  Kellermann 
went  into  cantonments  between  the  bastions  of  Longwy 
and  the  Moselle.  On  getting  possession  of  the  ceded 
fortresses,  the  commissaries  of  the  Convention  took  a 
bloody  revenge  on  the  royalist  party.  A  number  of 
beautiful  young  women,  who  had  presented  garlands  of 
flowers  to  the  King  of  Prussia  during  the  advance  of  the 
army,  were  sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  The  Prussians  left  behind  them,  on  i  Bert,  de 
their  route,  the  most  melancholy  proofs  of  the  disasters  of  f^^H^  ^^f' 
the  camiDaign.     All  the  villao;es  were  filled  with  the  dead  ->:•  th  '^°^},- 

.       ^  .  ^  .  II.  .351,  357. 

and    dying.        Without    any    considerable    fighting,    the  Jom.ii.ui, 
Allies  had  lost,    by  dysentery   and   fevers,    twenty-five  iii.  iso. 
thousand  men,  or  more  than  a  fourth  of  their  numbers.^ 

While  these  decisive  events  were  taking  place  in  the 
central  provinces,  operations  of  minor  importance,  but 
yet  material  to  the  issue  of  the  cam2)aign,  were  going  on 

Infantry.  Cavalry. 

*  Pnassians,  .  .  .        26,850  7,426 

Austrians,  .  .  .         10,000 

French  Emigrants,  .  .  8,400  3,600 


45,250  11,026-56,276. 

State  f/iven  in  Berteand  de  Molleville,  x.  41. 
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CHAP,  upon  the  two  flanks  in  Alsace  and  in  the  Low  Countries. 
^^'  The  principal  forces  of  both  parties  having  been  drawn 
179.2.  from  the  Netherlands,  to  strengthen  the  armies  of  the 
Operations  ccntrc,  the  movements  there  were  necessarily  inconsider- 
sie!?of"*'  ^^^^-  The  French  camp  at  Maulde  was  broken  up,  and 
Lisle.  a  retreat  commenced  to  the  intrenched  position  at 
Bruille,  a  stronghold  somewhat  in  the  rear.  But  in 
executing  this  movement,  the  retreating  force  was,  on 
Sept.  14.  14th  September,  attacked  and  completely  routed  by  the 
Austrians,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery,  equipage, 
and  ammunition.  Encouraged  by  this  easy  success,  the 
invaders,  under  the  Archduke  Albert,  with  a  force  of 
twenty-five  thousand,  undertook  the  siege  of  Lisle,  one  of 
the  strongest  towns  in  Europe,  and  which,  in  1708,  had 
made  a  glorious  defence  against  the  united  armies  of 
Eugene  and  Marlborough.  The  garrison,  consisting  of 
ten  thousand  men,  and  the  commander,  a  man  of  courage 
and  energy,  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Republic. 
In  these  circumstances,  little  success  could  be  hoped  for 
Sept.  29.  from  a  regular  siege  ;  but  the  Austrians  endeavoured  to 
intimidate  the  governor  by  the  terror  of  a  bombardment, 
which  was  continued  night  and  day  for  a  whole  week. 
This  terrible  tempest  j^roduced  little  impression  upon  the 
soldiers,  who,  secure  within  bomb-proof  casemates,  be- 
held it  fall  with  indifference  upon  the  defenceless  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  upon  the  people  in  the  vicinity  it  produced 
such  extreme  consternation,  that  it  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that,  had  Lisle  been  taken,  almost  all  the  other 
frontier  towns  would  at  once  have  capitulated,  to  avoid  a 
similar  fate.  The  Austrians,  in  fact,  would  have  acquired, 
by  the  capture  of  this  important  city,  a  firm  footing 
within  the  French  frontier,  attended  by  the  most  impor- 
tant efiect  upon  the  future  issue  of  the  campaign.  But 
their  operations  were  interrupted  by  the  retreat  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  approach  of  considerable 
forces  from  various  quarters  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
inhabitants  bore  with  heroic  firmness  the  horrors  of  a 
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bombardment,  wliich  was  continued  ^yitll  unprecedented    chap. 
vigour  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  consumed  a  con-        ^' 


siderable  portion  of  the  city ;  and  during  the  sieo^e  '''^■'^• 
General  Lamartilliere  effected  his  entry  with  above  ten 
thousand  men,  so  that  the  besieged  became  equal  to  the 
besieging  force.  This  circumstance,  joined  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  their  ammunition,  and  the  approach  of  a  body 
detached  by  Dumourier  to  tlireaten  their  operations, 
induced  the  Austrians  to  abandon  their  enterprise  ;  and 
on  the  7th  October  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  troops  oct.  7. 
withdrawn  from  the  French  territor}'.  The  terrors  of 
the  conflagration,  and  the  glorious  issue  of  the  siege,  were 
deservedly  celebrated  throughout  all  France,  and  contri- 


■•  Jom.  ii. 


buted  not  a  little  to  augment  that  energetic  spirit  which  ^''^^  ^''^^ 

-,,.,,.  „      ,  ^  176.  Th.  111. 

now  animated  the  inhabitants  even  01  the  most  distant  ^^i.  Ann. 
departments,  and  soon  became  so  formidable  to  the  so^se.'  ' 
neighbouring  states.^ 

Meanwhile  General  Biron,  who  commanded  forty-five 
thousand  men  in  Alsace,  consumed  the  most  important  Operations 
period  of  the  campaign  in  tardy  preparations.     But  at  Jer^RhS," 
length  General  Custine,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  force  of' Mayenc'l 
of  seventeen  thousand  men,  posted  near  Landau,  under- 
took  an  offensive  movement  against  Spires,  where  im- 
mense   magazines   had    been    collected.       By   a   rapid 
advance  he  surrounded   a  corps  of  three  thousand  men, 
who  were   stationed  near  the  city,  and  compelled  them 
to  surrender — an  event  which  led  to  the  immediate  capture 
of  Spires,   Worms,   and   Frankenthal.     This  important 
success,  which  took  place  at  the  very  time  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Alhes  was  engaged  in  the  Argon ne  forest,  Sept.  30. 
might  have  had  the   most   important    effect    upon    the 
future   fate  of  the   campaign,  had  Custine  immediately 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Convention,  and,  reliiiquishino- 
his  invasion  of  the  Palatinate,  turned  with  his  victorious 
forces  on   the  rear  and  communications  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  army.     But  that  general  had  other  projects 
in  view,  which  ultimately  turned  out  not  a  little  service- 
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able  to  the  Republic.  Disobeying  the  orders  of  govern- 
ment, lie  remained  fourteen  days  in  apparent  inactivity 
in  the  Palatinate,  but  in  reality  carrying  on  a  secret 
correspondence  ^Yith  the  garrison  and  Jacobin  Club  in 
Mayence.  In  consequence,  on  the  18th  October  he 
moved  at  the  head  of  twenty -two  thousand  men  towards 
that  city,  which  was  invested  on  the  19th  ;  and  on  the 
21st,  before  a  single  battery  had  been  raised,  that  impor- 
tant fortress,  the  key  to  the  western  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  surrendered  l3y  capitulation,  the  garrison  of  four 
thousand  men  being  allowed  to  retire,  on  the  condition  of 
not  serving  asjainst  the  French  for  twelve  months.  Thus 
did  the  Allies  lose  the  only  fortified  post  which  they 
possessed  on  the  Rhine — a  signal  proof  of  the  rashness 
and  presumption  with  which  they  had  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  France,  without  securing  in  an  adequate 
manner  their  base  of  operations  or  means  of  retreat.^ 

Uro-ed  on  by  the  desire  to  levy  contributions,  which 
the  distressed  state  of  Jiis  army  in  fact  rendered  a  matter 
of  necessity,  Custine  made  a  useless  incursion  to  Frank- 
fort, which  was  of  no  real  service  to  the  campaign  ;  while 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  terrified  at  the  loss  of  Mentz, 
advanced  by  forced  marches  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Luxembourg  to  Coblentz,  where  his  forces  defiled  over 
the  Rhine  by  a  flying  bridge  for  twelve  successive  days. 
Immediate  dissolution  now  threatened  the  noble  force 
which  had  so  lately  carried  terror  into  the  heart  of 
France,  and  so  nearly  crushed  the  whole  forces  of  the 
Revolution.  The  gallant  corps  of  the  emigrant  noblesse 
was  speedily  disbanded  from  want  of  any  resources  to 
keep  it  together ;  the  Austrians,  under  Clairfait,  were 
recalled  to  the  defence  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the 
Pmssians  put  into  cantonments  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  Thus  was  completed  the  dislocation  of  that 
splendid  army,  which  a  few  months  before  had  entered 
France  with  such  brilliant  prospects,  and  by  which,  if 
properly  directed,  might  have  been  achieved  the  deliver- 
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ance  of  Europe  from  the  scourge  of  democratic  ambition,     chap. 
What  oceans  of  blood  required  to  be   shed,  how  many 


provinces  were  laid  waste,  how  many  cities  destroyed,  i792. 
how  many  millions  of  brave  men  slaughtered,  before  the  ^i(fQ™'(/i'' 
vantasje-oTound  could  be   regained,  before  the  plains   of  st  Cyr,  i.  8, 

e      &  _  .  .  ^  9.     Th.  iii. 

Champagne  again  beheld  a  victorious  enemy,  or  a  righte-  ib,  la'e.  * 
ous  retribution  was  taken  for  the  sins  of  the  conquering  73!'^ ' ""  ' 
republic !  ^ 

The  final  retreat  of  the  Allies  left  Dumourier  at  liberty 
to  carry  into  execution  a  project  he  had  long  meditated  pianfo'rthe 
— that  of  invading  the  Low  Countries,  and  rescuing  these  Flinders? 
fine  provinces  from  the  Austrian  dominion.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  design  were  evident  :  to  advance  the  frontiers 
of  the  Republic  to  the  Rhine,  to  draw  from  the  conquered 
provinces  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  to  stir  up 
the  germ  of  revolution  in  Flanders,  reinforce  the  armies 
by  the  discontented  spirits  in  that  populous  country,  and 
extinguish  the  English  influence  in  Holland,  were  objects 
worthy  of  the  conqueror  of  Brunswick.  He  received 
unlimited  powers  from  the  government;  and  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  Allies  during  their  invasion,  as  well  as 
the  reinforcements  he  was  constantly  receiving,  gave  him  a 
great  superiority  of  force.  The  right  wing,  composed  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  troops  detached  from  the  Argonne 
forest,  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  men  ;  between  that 
and  the  centre  was  placed  General  Harville,  with  fourteen 
thousand.    Dumourier  himself  commanded  the  main  body,  t*"°™P%Tc 

J  '  .Jom.  11.  215. 

consisting  of  forty  thousand  men  :  while  the  left  wing,  under  TouL  Hi.  38, 
Labourdonnaye,   was   about  thirty  thousand  strong — in  210,211. 
all,  a  hundred  thousand  men,  all  animated  by  the  highest  1793,59!" 
spirits,  and  anticipating  nothing  but  triumph  and  conquest,  1  j™" ""' 
from  their  recent  success  over  the  Prussian  invaders.^ 

To  oppose  this  immense  army,  the  Austrians  had  no 
adequate    force    at   command.     Their   whole  troops   in  Fiench'in- 
Flanders,  including  the  corps  which  General  Clairfait  had  Fiandere. 
brought  from  the   Duke  of  Brunswick's  army,  did  not 
exceed  forty  thousand  men,  and  were  scattered,  as  was 
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CHAP,     usually   the   case   with   them    at    this  period,   over  too 
'^'       extended  a  line.     The  centre,  under  the  command  of  the 
179-2.      Archduke  Albert,  was  stationed  in  front  of  tlie  important 
city  of  Mons  ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  army,  dispersed 
over  a  front  of  nearly  thirty  miles,  could  render  little 
assistance,  in  case  of  need,  to  the  main  body.     This  main 
body,  numbering  not  above  nineteen  thousand  men,  was 
intrenched    on   a   strong   position   near   the   village   of 
Jemappes.     The  field  of  battle    had  been   long  before 
chosen   by   the  Imperialists,   and  extended  through  the 
villages  of  Cuesmes  and  Jemappes,  from  the  heights  of 
Jemappes  on  the  one  hand  to  those  of  Berthaimont  and 
the  village   of  Sifly  on  the  other,  over  a  succession  of 
eminences    which    commanded    all    the    adjacent    plain. 
Fourteen  redoubts,  strengthened  by  all  the  resources  of 
art,  and  armed  by  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
seemed  almost  to  compensate  to  the  Austrians  for  their 
great  inferiority  of  number.     The  French  artillery,  how- 
ever, was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  their  opponents,  and 
their  forces  greatly  superior,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
•^f?™  Dum.  forty  thousand  men  ;  and  though  many  of  these  troops 
Toid^'iVS'  ^'^^^  inexperienced,  recent  triumphs  had  in  an  extraordi- 
54.   Ann. '  ^^^yv  degree  elevated  their  courage.     In  this  action,  the 

}^ecr,  1793.  '^  , 

6i°6-2.     _  new  system  of  tactics  was  tried  with  signal  success — viz. 
47"  Bert."'  that  of  accumulating  masses  upon  one  point,  and  in  this 
\l7,m^'   manner  forcing   some   weak    part   of  the  position,   and 
compelling  the  whole  to  be  abandoned.^ 

On  the  6th  November,  the  battle  commenced  at  day- 
Battw  break.  The  French  troops,  who  had  been  under  arms  or 
Jemappes.  -^  jjiyouac  for  thrcc  successive  days,  received  the  order  to 
advance  with  shouts  of  joy,  moved  forward  with  rapidity, 
and  lost  few  men  in  traversing  the  plain  which  separated 
them  from  the  enemy.  The  attack  was  commenced  by 
General  Beurnonville  on  the  village  of  Cuesmes.  A 
severe  fire  of  artillery  for  some  hours  arrested  his  efforts ; 
but  at  length  the  flank  of  the  hamlet  of  Jemappes  was 
turned,  and  the  redoubts,  as  well  as  that  village  upon  the 
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right  of  the  Austrian  position,  were  carried  by  the  impe-    chap, 

tuous  attack  of  the  cohimns  of  the  French  left  wing  under  U 

Ferrand  and  Rosiere.  Dumourier  seized  this  moment  to  ^''^'■^• 
make  his  centre  advance  against  the  front  of  Jcmappes. 
The  cohimn  moved  forward  rapidly,  and  with  little  loss  ; 
but,  on  approaching  the  village,  they  were  attacked  in 
flank  by  some  squadrons  of  horse,  which  pierced  the  mass, 
and  drove  back  a  portion  of  the  French  cavalry  which 
supported  it.  The  moment  was  in  the  highest  degree 
critical  ;  for  at  the  same  instant  the  leading  battalions, 
checked  by  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape-shot,  were  begin- 
ning: to  waver  at  the  foot  of  the  redoubts.  In  this 
extremity,  the  heroism  of  a  brave  valet  of  Dumourier's, 
named  Baptiste,  who  rallied  the  broken  troops,  arrested 
the  victorious  squadrons  of  the  Austrians,  while  the  intre- 
pidity and  conduct  of  a  young  general  restored  the  front 
of  the  line.  Quickly  forming  the  broken  regiments  into 
one  column,  which  he  called  the  column  of  Jemappes,  he 
placed  himself  at  its  head,  and  renewed  the  attack  on  the 
redoubts  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  were  all  carried, 
and  the  Austrians  at  length  driven  from  their  intrench- 
ments  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  This  young  officer  was 
the  Due  de  Chartres,  afterwards  Louis  Philippe,  King 
of  the  French.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
in  those  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  Due  de 
Chartres  in  this  attack  was  attended  by  two  young 
heroines,  Theophile  and  Felicite  Fernig,  who  combated  leo^Tyi"' 
in  military  dress  at  the  head  of  the  column.  The  former  J°"^^;  ''^;^^^' 
engrao-ed  in  single  combat,  and  made  prisoner,  an  Austrian  11^^.'. .•'"i-,, 

o    o  ~  ...  ^n-  111-  ^'ii, 

colonel,  whom  she  conducted,  like  Clorinda,  in  the  "  Jeru-  24/5.  Lam. 
salem  Delivered,"  disarmed  to  General  Ferrand,  who  Gir.'v.  226. 
commanded  in  that  quarter  of  the  field. ^  '"- 

*  Theoiiliile  and  Felicite  Fernig,  who  acciuired  great  celebrity  in  the  early 
annals  of  the  Revolution,  were  the  daughters  of  M.  de  Fernig,  a  retired  officer 
in  the  village  of  Mortagne,  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  France,  adjohiing 
Flanders.  Their  father  commanded  the  national  guard  of  Mortagne;  and  his 
two  daughters,  unknown  to  their  father,  joined  in  its  ranks,  in  the  uniform  of 
their  brothers,  who  had  departed  for  the  army.  Their  secret  was  long  kejit; 
but  at  length  it  was  discovered  by  M.  Beurnouvillc,  from  their  timidity  in 
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CHAP.         While  tlic  battle  was  contested  with  so  much  obstinacy 
in  the  centre,  Duniourier  had  equal  cause  for  anxiety  on 


^''O-'.      the  right.    Beurnonville,  thougli  at  first  successful  on  that 

Victory  of    side,  had  paused  when  he  beheld  the  confusion  of  the 

the  Freiuii.  (.(jj^^j.jj^i  divisiou  ;  and  his  movements  vacillated  between  a 

desire  to  maintain  the  ground  he  had  won,  and  anxiety  to 

draw  back  his  forces  to  su]>port  tlie  column  which  seemed 

in  such  confusion  in  the  plain.     This  hesitation  was  soon 

perceived  by  the  enemy  :  the  fire  of  the  French  artillery 

could  hardly  equal  that  of  five  redoubts  which  played  upon 

their  ranks  ;  and  a  large  body  of  Imperial  cavalry  was  in 

front,  ready  to  charge  on  the  first  appearance  of  disorder. 

Dumourier  upon  this   hastened  to  the  spot,  rode  along 

the  front  of  two  brigades  of  his  old  soldiers  from  the 

camp  at  Maulde,  who  rent  the  air  with  cries  of  Vive 

Dumourier!  and  succeeded  in  rallying  the  squadrons  of 

horse,  who  were  beginning  to  fall  into  confusion.     The 

Imperial  cavalry  charged  immediately  after,  but,  being 

received  by  a  volley  within  pistol-shot  from  the  infantry, 

turned  about   in   confusion  ;   and  the   French   dragoons 

being  immediately  detached  in   pursuit,   the    Austrians 

horse  were  irretrievably  routed,  and  fled  in  confusion  to 

Mons.     Animated  by  this  success,  Dumourier  made  the 

victorious  brigades   chant    the   Marseillaise   Hymn,   and 

takino;  advantajie  of  their  enthusiasm,  rushed  forward  at 

\^^li?'    *^^^i^'  head,  and  entered  tlie  redoubts  by  the  gorge.    Being 

Toui.ni^49.  ^i^\\\  ^nieasy  about  the  centre,  however,  he  set  off  imme- 

'246.   Anil.'  diately  on  saining  this  success,  at  the  head  of  six  squadrons 

6-2,'c3. '  '   of  cavalry,  to  reinforce  the  Due  de  Chartres  ;  but  he  had 

47?  '"'^'  not  proceeded  above  a  few  hundred  paces  when  he  met  his 

aide-de-camp,  the  young  Due  de  Montpensier,i  with  the 

receiving  his  public  thanks  for  the  gallantly  they  had  displayed  with  their 
comrades  in  an  action  with  the  Austrians.  They  accompanied  Dumourier  on 
horseback  during  the  battle  of  Jemappos,  and  had  previously  braved  the  terrors 
of  the  cannonade  of  Valmy.  During  the  whole  war  in  Flanders  their  bravei-y 
wa.s  conspicuous ;  and,  what  was  perhaps  still  more  remarkable,  they  preserved 
imtouched,  amidst  the  license  and  danger  of  a  camp,  their  virgin  honour  and 
reputation.  Their  names  were  more  than  once  mentioned  with  deserved 
hcnom*  in  the  Convention. — See  Lamaktine,  Hist,  des  Girondins,  v.  222,  224. 
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joyful  intelligence  tliat  tlie  battle  "svas  tliere  already  won,     chap. 
and  that  the  Austrians  were  retiring  at  all  points  to  Mons.       ^' 
Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Jemappes;    the  first      ^792. 
pitched  battle  which  had  been  gained  by  the  Republican  Results' of 
armies,  and  on  that  account  both  celebrated  at  the  time,  xTrdfad- 
and  important  in  its  consequences,  beyond  the  real  merits  Dun,*o°rier 
of  the  contest.     The  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal.  Conquest  of 
That  of  the  Austrians  amounted  to  five  thousand  men; 
they  withdrew  all  their  artillery,  except  fourteen  pieces, 
ancl  retired  in  good  order  to  Mons.     The   French  lost 
above   six  thousand  men  ;  but  the  consequences  of  the 
victory  on  the  spirits  and  moral  strength  of  the  two  parties 
were  incalculable,  and  in  fact  led  to  the  immediate  con- 
quest of  the   whole  Netherlands.      These  great  results, 
however,  were  rather  owing  to  the  terrors  of  the  Impe- 
rialists, than   to  the  vigorous    measures  of  the   French 
general.     On  the  7th  he  entered  Mons,  which  opened  its 
gates  without  resistance,  and  remained  there  in  perfect 
inactivity  for  five  days.     Meanwhile  the  Austrian  autho- 
rities took  to  flight  in  the  rear,  and  abandoning  Brussels, 
sought  refuge  in  Ruremonde.     The  French,  in  the  course 
of  their  advance,  were  every  where  received  with  enthu-  Nov.  8,  to 
siasm;  Ath,  Tournay,  Neuport,Ostend,  and  Bruges,  opened  ^^' 
their  gates ;  and,  after  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  rearguard, 
Brussels  itself  was  occupied  by  their  victorious  troops. 
On  the  right,  General  Valence  captured  Charleroi,   and  Nov.  i4. 
advanced  to  Namur  ;  while  on  the  left  Labourdonnaye,  Iq%\ '"' 
after  much  hesitation,  moved  forward  to  Ghent  and  Ant-  23™' -^43^^^' 
werp.      Before  the  end  of  November  the  Imperialists  re-  Ann.  Reg. 

•  1  1-  n      ^       •  •  -iT^  •  1793,  63. 

tamed  nothnig  01  their  possessions  m  the  Low  Countries  tl.  iii.  246. 
but  the  citadels  of  the  latter  important  city  and  Namur.^ 
The  magnitude  of  these  successes  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  Repul)lican  party  at  Paris.     On  the  very  day  of  JeaiouVy  of 
the  cannonade  at  Valmy,  the  Republic   had  been  pro-  at"S."''' 
claimed,  and  royalty  abolished  over  France.     The  rapid 
conquests  of  the  triumphant  general  awakened  tlie  alarms 
of  the    RepubKcan  despots ;    another  Ceesar,  a  second 


and 

of  that 
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CHAP.  Cromwell  was  denounced ;  Marat  in  his  sanguinary 
"^  journal,  and  Robespierre  from  the  tribune,  proclaimed 
J7''-.  him  as  threatening  the  liberty  of  the  people.  If  the  event 
aSu  in  some  degree  justified  their  predictions,  it  must  be 
Novl'tand  conceded  that  they  occasioned  it,  by  showing  him  what 
Toui.  iL-2,  fate  l^G  had  to  expect,  if  the  chance  of  war,  by  exposing 
53.  Jom.  ii!  ijim  iQ  .^ny  considerable  reyerse,  should  place  his  head  in 

255.   Th.iii.  •' 

263.  their  hands.^ 

While  these  jealousies  were  forming  at  the  seat  of 
French'ad-  powcr,  thc  carccr  of  conquest  brought  Dumourier  to  the 
scheid?  ^^^  Scheldt,  where  events  productive  of  the  most  important 
Antwir  consequences  took  place.  The  Executive  Council,  by  a 
opening  clccrec  on  16th  November,  commanded  him  to  open  that 
"^  "'^''  river  to  the  Flemish  vessels,  in  open  defiance  of  the 
existing  treaty  with  Holland — an  event  which  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  rupture  with  the  maritime  powers.  He, 
in  consequence,  directed  a  considerable  body  of  forces  to 
that  quarter;  and  Labourdonnaye,  after  having  made 
himself  master  of  M alines,  and  a  large  depot  of  military 
stores  which  were  placed  in  that  city,  advanced  towards 
Antwerp.  He  was  there  superseded  by  Dumourier,  in 
consequence  of  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  to  the  Republican 
government,  and  the  command  given  to  Miranda,  an 
officer  of  zeal  and  talent,  who  afterwards  became  cele- 
brated for  his  attempts  to  restore  the  independence  of 
South  America.  On  the  30th  November,  the  citadel  of 
that  important  city  capitulated  to  the  new  commander, 
and  the  French  became  undisputed  masters  of  the 
Scheldt.  Tlie  Republican  general  lost  no  time  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  favourite  French  project  of 
opening  that  great  artery  of  Flemish  prosperity.  He 
immediately  wrote  to  Miranda, — "  Lose  not  a  moment  in 
despatching  a  flat -bottomed  boat  down  the  Scheldt,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  navigation  is  really  impeded,  or  if 
it  is  merely  a  report  spread  by  the  Dutch.  Do  every 
thing  in  your  power  to  open  the  stream  to  commercial 
enterprise,  that  the  Flemings,  contrasting  the  generosity 
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of  the  Republic  with  the  avarice  of  the  Austrian  govern-    chap. 
ment,  who  sold  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt   to   the       ^' 


Dutch  for   7,000,000  florins,  may  be  induced  to  adopt      i792. 
the  genuine  principles  of  freedom."      Miranda  lost  no 
time  in  taking  measures    for  carrying  this   design   into 
execution  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  flotilla,  moored  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,    ascended  to   Antwerp  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  who  beheld  in  this  aus-  ^  ^nn.  Re^. 
picious  event  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  era  of  commercial  Jom.'ii.247i 
enterprise  than  had  ever  opened  upon  their  city  since  the  li.  296. 
rise  of  the  Dutch  republic.^ 

While  the  left  wing  of  the  army  was  prosecuting  these 
successes,  the  centre,  under  Dumourier  himself,  was  also  Liege  and 
following  the  career  of  conquest.     A  strong  rearguard  of  STil'by 
the  main  body  of  the  Austrians,  posted  near  Roucoux,  ,^"^r"o„®'" 
was  attacked  on  the  26th,  and,  after  an  obstinate  engase-  ^^*'-  ''■ 
ment,  the   Imperialists   retired,    and  the  next  morning 
Liege  opened  its  gates  to  the  victors.     The  revolutionary 
party  immediately  proceeded   to   measures   of  extreme 
violence  in  that  city  ;  a  Jacobin  club  was  formed,  which 
S|)eedily  rivalled  in  energy  and  atrocity  the  parent  institu- 
tion in  Paris  ;  while  the  democratic  party  divided  into 
opposite  factions,    on  the  formation  of  an  independent 
republic,  or  a  junction  with  France.    Danton  and  Lacroix, 
the  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  strongly  supported 
the  latter  party,  who  speedily  broke  out  into  every  species 
of  violence.     At  the  same  time  the   right  wing,   under 
Valence,  pressed  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Namur.     The 
Austrians,  who  had  established  themselves  in  the  vicinity 
to  annoy  the  Republicans,  were  first  dislodged  ;  and,  the 
trenches  being  shortly  after  opened,  the  fort  of  Vilette,  a 
strong  work  which  impeded  the  operations  of  the  besiegers,  j^^^  ^ 
was  carried  by  assault   on  the  30th  November.      The  ^  Ann.  Reg. 
citadel,  in  consequence,  surrendered  a  few  days  after,  and  Th.  ni.  mi. 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  above  two  tliousand  men,  were  Toui'.'iiir 
made  prisoners  of  war.^     About  the  same  time  Miranda  Det  g!'^' 
dispossessed  the  Imperialists  from  Rurcmonde,  and  took 
VOL.  II.  2  I 
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possession  of  that  city ;  while,  on  the  other  side, 
Dumourier,  after  dislodging  them  from  then-  position, 
covering  Aix-la-Chapellc,  made  himself  master  also  of 
that  important  city,  the  ancient  capital  of  Charlemagne. 

Dumourier  now  projected  an  irruption  into  the  Dutch 
territory,  and  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  one  of  the  principal 
frontier  fortresses  belonging  to  that  republic.     But  the 
Executive  Council,  justly  apprehensive  of  engaging  at  once 
in  a  war  with  the  United  Provinces,  and  Great  Britain, 
which  was  bound  by  treaty  to  support  them,  commanded 
him  to  desist  from  the  enterprise ;    and  his  force  being 
now  much  weakened  by  sickness,  want,  fatigue,  and  the 
desertion  of  above  ten  thousand  men,  who  had  left  their 
colours  dm'ing  the  military  license  which  followed  the  con- 
quest of  Belgium,  and  the  loss  of  six  thousand  horses  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  he  resolved  to  put  his  troops 
into  winter  quarters.     His  army,  accordingly,  was  put  into 
cantonments,  in  a  line  from  Namur,  by  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
to  Ruremonde.      The  government  urged  him  to  continue 
his  offensive  operations,  and   to  drive  the  Imperialists 
.  beyond  the  Rhine  ;  but  the  exhausted  state  of  his  soldiers 
rendered  any  further   movements   impracticable  ;     and, 
yielding  to  his  urgent  representations,  they  at  length  con- 
sented to  their  enjoying  some  weeks  of  repose.^ 

Flanders  was  not  long  of  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of 
republican  conquest.  On  the  19th  November  the  Con- 
vention, inflamed  by  the  victory  of  Jemappes,  published 
the  famous  Resolution,  in  which  they  declared,  "  that  they 
would  grant  fraternity  and  succom*  to  every  people  who 
were  disposed  to  recover  their  liberty  ;  and  that  they 
charged  their  generals  to  give  aid  to  all  such  people,  and 
to  defend  all  citizens  who  had  been,  or  might  be,  dis- 
quieted in  the  cause  of  freedom."  This  decree,  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  every 
established  government,  was  ordered  to  be  translated,  and 
published  in  all  languages.  And  it  was  followed  up  on 
15th  December  by  another  decree,  calculated  in  an  especial 
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manner  to  injure  tlie  subjects  of  the  conquered  provinces,    chap. 
Bj  this  celebrated  manifesto,  as  abeadj  mentioned,  the       ^' 
Republic  proclaimed,  in  all  the  countries  which  it  con-      ^792. 
quered,  "  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  suppression  of  ^^*''  ^^' 
all  the  constituted  authorities,  of  tithes,  and  all  subsisting 
taxes  and  imposts,  of  all  feudal  and  territorial  rights,  of 
all  the  privileges  of  nobility,  and  exclusive  privileges  of 
every  description.       It  announced  to  all  their  subjects 
liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality;    invited  them  to  form 
themselves  forthwith  into  primary  assemblies,  to  elect  an 
administration  and  provisional  government,  and  declared  j  „. 
that  it  would  treat  as  enemies  all  persons  who,  refusing  xxi.  351, 
these  benefits,  or  renouncing  them,  shoidd  show  any  dis-  ii.  264, 265. 
position  to  preserve,  recall,  or  treat  with  their  prince,  or  i^^o.T,  d.*"'*' 
any  of  the  privileged  castes."^ '"'■ 

This   last  decree   excited  as  violent   indignation  in 
Belgium    as    the  first  had  awakened  alarm  through  all  violent 
Europe.     The  Flemings  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  trodlced""" 
abandon  their  ancient  chiefs  :  and  the  feudal  feelincrs,  and  "•*"  ^^^' 

0   "  gium, 

religious  impressions,  which  existed  in  great  force  in  that 
country,  were  revolted  at  the  sudden  severing  of  all  the 
ties  which  had  hitherto  been  held  most  sacred.  The 
dearest  interests,  the  strongest  attachments  of  natm-e  were 
violated,  when  the  whole  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  land 
was  uprooted,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  the  formation  of 
a  new  set  of  governors,  elected  by  the  universal  suffrage 
of  the  inhabitants.  Property  of  every  kind,  institutions 
of  whatever  duration,  were  threatened  by  so  violent  a 
shock  to  the  fabric  of  society.  Religion  itself  seemed  to  be 
menaced  with  destruction  when  tithes  were  extinguished, 
all  ecclesiastical  communities  destroyed,  and  their  property 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  these  new  democratic  assemblies. 
These  feelings,  natural  on  so  extreme  a  change  in  any 
country,  were  in  a  peculiar  manner  roused  in  Flanders,  in 
consequence  of  the  powerful  influence  of  the  clergy  over 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  vast  number  of  established  inte- 

*Scc  ante,  Chap.  ix.  §  117,  for  the  text  of  these  decrees. 
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CHAP,    rests  and  great  properties  wliicli  were  threatened  by  the 
^-       sweeping  changes   of  the   French  Convention  :  nor  Avas 
1'^--      the  exasperation  diminished  by  the  speeclies  of  the  orators 
who  introduced  the  measure  —  Cambon,  who  moved  the 
2(35™  Th.    resolution,  having  spoken  of  the  Low  Countries  as  a  con- 
Bert,  de      quered  province  ;    and  Brissot,  who  seconded  it,  warned 
2ot^206.     the  Belgians  to  adopt  it,  under  pain  of  being  "  put  to  the 
ban  of  French  philosophy."^ 

Immediately  after  issuing  the  decree,  Flanders  was 
Dreadfdop-  inuudatcd  by  a  host  of  revolutionary  agents,  who,  with 
the  French  liberty,  patriotism,  and  protection  in  their  mouths,  had 
KtTT^  FiT  iiothing  but  violence,  confiscation,  and  bloodshed  in  their 
•^^'■^-  measures.      Forced  requisitions  of  men,  horses,  and  pro- 

visions, enormous  contributions  levied  by  military  execu- 
tion, compulsory  payment  in  the  depreciated  assignats  of 
France,  general  spoliation  of  the  churches,  were  among  the 
first  results  of  the  democratic  government.     They  gave 
Europe  a  specimen  of  the  blessings  of  Republican  govern- 
ment.    The  legions  of  fiscal  agents  and  tax-gatherers  who 
overspread  the  land,  appeared  actuated  by  no  other  motive 
but  to  wring  the  uttermost  farthing  out  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  and  make  their  own  fortunes  out  of  a  tran- 
sient possession  of  the  conquered  districts.     x\t  their  head 
were  Danton,  Lacroix,  and  Carrier,  republicans  of  the 
sternest  cast  and  the  most  rapacious  dispositions,  who  in- 
fused their  own  infernal  energy  into  all  the  inferior  agents, 
and  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders  a  foretaste  of  the 
Keign  of  Terror.     Five-and-thirty  commissioners,  really 
chosen  by  the  Jacobin  club  in  Paris,  though  nominally 
by  the  Convention,  supported  these  three  master-spirits  in 
the  work  of   spoliation.     They  were   sent  to  Flanders, 
nominally  to  organise  the  march  of  freedom  —  really  to 
plunder  the  whole   aristocratic  party.     Immediately  on 
their  arrival,  they  divided  that  unhappy  country  into  dis- 
tricts, and  each  in  his  domain  proceeded  to  the  work  of 
appropriation.      The  peasants  were  driven  by  strokes  of 
the  sabre,  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  the  primary 
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assemblies  which  had  been  designated  by  the  Convention ;    chap. 
while  the  churches,  monasteries,  and  chateaus  were  plun-         ' 
dered,  the  moveables  of  every  description  sold,  and  the      ^792. 
proceeds  paid  over  to  the  French  commissioners.     The 
estates  of  the  clergy  were  every  where  put  under  seques- 
tration,   wliile   valuable    property    of   every  description, 
belonging  to   lay  proprietors,  was  seized  and  sold ;   and 
the  unhappy  owners,  under  the  odious  title  of  aristocrats, 
were  too  often  sent  off,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  ^pum.  ih. 
the  fortresses  of  France,  there  to  remain  as  hostages  for  u.  265. 
further  requisitions.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Flanders,  awakened  by  these  terrible 
calamities  from  the  dream  of  liberty,  speedily  became  as  strong  ie- 
ardent  for  the  restoration  of  their  former  government  as  conTequence 
they  had  ever  been  for  its  overthrow.  The  provinces  of  "^  ^i^"*^"'"- 
Brabant  and  Flanders,  which  had  made  such  efforts  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Joseph  IL,  having  tasted  the  con- 
sequences of  Republican  conquest,  were  not  less  strenuous 
in  their  endeavours  to  rescue  themselves  from  their  libera- 
tors. The  most  violent  indignation  every  where  broke 
forth  against  the  French  government,  and  among  none 
more  vehemently  than  those  who  had  hailed  their  approach 
as  deliverers.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Emperor, 
imploring  him  to  come  to  their  deliverance,  promising  the 
aid  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  large  advances  of  money, 
if  assistance  was  afforded  them.^  Such  were  the  first  ^  jom.  ii. 
fruits  of  Republican  conquest  in  Europe  ;  but  they  were 
not  the  last.  The  words  of  freedom  are  seductive  to  all ; 
its  evils  are  known  only  to  the  actual  sufferers.  Europe 
required  to  suffer  universally  under  the  evils  under  which 
Flanders  groaned,  before  the  ruinous  delusion  which  had 
led  to  its  subjugation  was  dispelled. 

While  these  great  changes  were  passing  in  the  north, 
events  of  minor  importance,  but  still  productive  of  impor-  War  ae*- 
tant  consequences,  occurred  on  the  southern  and  eastern  against 
frontier.      The  mountains  of  Savoy  were  the  theatre  of  sejfTs?* 
less  sanguinary  struggles  between  the  Republican  troops 
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CHAP,    and  the  Italian  soldiers.     The  evident  peril  of  the  Pied- 
^'       montese  dominions,  from  their  close  proximity  to  the  great 


1792.     centre  of  revolutionary  action,  had  led  early  in  1792  to 
measures  of  precaution  on    the    part   of  the  Sardinian 
government ;    and  all  the  states  of  Italy,  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  progress  of  democratic  principles,  had  made  advances 
towards  a  league  for  mutual  support.     The  excitement  in 
Piedmont  was   so  strong,  and   the  contagion  of  liberal 
principles  so  violent,  that  nothing  but  war,  it  soon  became 
evident,  could  save  the  kingdom  from  revolt.     Matters 
were  brought  to  a  crisis  in  September  1792,  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  Imperialists  through  the  Tyrol  into  the 
Milanese  states.     The  French  despatched  an  embassy  to 
propose  an  alliance  with  the  Piedmontese  government, 
promising  in  that  case  to  guarantee  its  dominions,  repress 
the  turbulence  of  its  subjects,  and  cede  to  that  power  all 
the  conquests  made  by  their  joint  forces  to  the  south  of 
the  Alps.     But  the  peril    of  any  conjunction  with  the 
Republican  troops,  to  any  established  government,  was  so 
evident  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  rejected  the  proposals. 
The  French  envoy,  in  consequence,  was  not  permitted  to 
proceed  farther  than  Alessandria ;  and  the  Convention, 
immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  decisive  step, 
declared  war  against  the  Piedmontese  monarch,  and  orders 
1  Botta,'i.    were  despatched  to  General  Montesquieu  to  assail  Savoy, 
i'lfm^"™'  where  the  Jacobin  emissaries  had  already  sown  the  seeds 
of  disaffection  to  the  Italian  dynasty.^ 

On  the  21st  of  September  the  Republicans  imexpect- 
French  edly  ontercd  that  mountain  territory,  and,  after  a  feeble 
sept2L°''  resistance,  took  possession  of  Chambery  and  Montmehan, 
and  shortly  after  overran  the  whole  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis.  The  Sardinian  forces, 
though  nearly  ten  thousand  strong,  were  so  dispersed  that 
it  was  impossible  to  unite  tliem  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
oppose  any  resistance  to  the  sudden  attack  of  the  Repub- 
licans—another proof,  in  addition  to  the  many  on  record, 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  defending  a  range  of  moun- 
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tains  against  a  superior  and  enterprising  enemy.     Shortly    chap, 
after,  operations   on  a  still   more   extensive  scale  were 


undertaken  against  the  country  of  Nice.  On  the  1st  of  ^'92. 
October,  General  Anselme  crossed  the  Var  at  the  head  of  ^''^'  ^' 
nine  thousand  men;  and  on  the  same  day  the  French 
fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates, 
cast  anchor  within  half  cannon-shot  of  the  walls  of  Nice. 
Unable  to  oppose  such  superior  forces,  General  Courten, 
who  had  not  two  thousand  men  at  his  command,  and  was 
menaced  by  an  insurgent  population  within  the  town,  pre- 
cipitately retreated  towards  Saorgio  and  the  Col  di  Tende, 
leaving  the  whole  coast  and  valleys,  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  chain  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  the  possession  of  the 
French.     Montalban  and  Villa  Franca,  the  first  of  M'hich  ^  J°™- »• 

f»    /-I  •    •  hw  190,  iyo. 

had  so  gloriously  resisted  the  Prmce  of  Conti  ni  1744,  Ann.  Reg. 
surrendered  at  the  first  summons,  and  Saorgio  became  the  Bot.'i.  95. 
frontier  post  of  the  Piedmontese  possessions.^ 

The  Republicans  made  a  cruel  use  of  their  victory.    The 
inhabitants  of  Nice  and  the  neighbouring  country  were  xiieir  rapid 
rewarded  for  the  friendly  reception  they  had  given  them  and'c^'mei 
by  plunder,  massacre,  and  outrages  of  every  description,  de^^^station. 
The  mountaineers  in  the  remotest  valleys  were  hunted  out, 
their  cattle  seized,  their  houses  burned,  and  their  women 
violated,  by  those  whom  they  had  hailed  as  deliverers. 
A  proclamation,  issued  by  General  Anselme  against  these 
excesses,  met  with  no  sort  of  attention  ;  and  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Convention  to  inquire  into  the 
disorders  were  unable  to  make  any  effectual  reparation. 
Shortly  after,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  against  the  oct.  10. 
little  fortress  of  Oneglia  by  the  combined  land  and  sea 
forces  ;  and,  the  inhabitants  having  fired  on  a  boat  which 
approached  the  batteries  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  killed 
the  officer  who  bore  it,  a  sanguinary  retribution  for  this 
violation  of  the  usages  of  war  was  taken  by  the  total 
destruction  of  the  town.     Thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks,  were  the  countries  of  Nice  and  Savoy  torn  from 
the  Sardinian  crown,  though   defended   by  considerable 
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CHAP,    armies,  intersected  with  rugged  and  impassable   moun- 

__1J tains,  and  studded  witli  fortresses  once  deemed  impreg- 

^''^''-      nable.     The    sudden   prostration  of  all  these  means  of 
defence,  before  the  first  attack  of  the  Republicans,  gave 
rise  to  the  most  painful  reflections  :    it  demonstrated  the 
inefficient  state  of  the  Piedmontese  troops,  once  so  cele- 
brated ;  and  gave  a  sad  presage  of  the  probable  result  of 
an  attack  on  Italy,  when  its  best  defenders  had  given  such 
disgraceful  proofs  of  pusillanimity.     Nor  was  the  general 
^         .     consternation  diminished  by  the  appearance  of  the  exiles 
92, 97/98.   from  France,  who  soon  after  arrived  in  the  most  lamentable 
205.' Ann.'  couditiou  at  Geneva  and  Turin — a  melancholy  example 
74!^'  '    '   of  a  sudden  transition  from  the  highest  rank  and  prospe- 
rity, to  the  most  abject  state  of  misery.^ 

Having  thus  carried  the  Republican  arms  to  the  foot  of 
Prench'in-  tlic  great  ccutral  ridge  which  separates  France  from  Italy, 
leriLfdTand  thc  Couvention  proceeded  to  extend  their  conquests  to 
neva^  ^^'^"  tlic  rcpublics  of  Switzerland.  The  cantons  of  that  con- 
federacy were  much  divided  in  opinion,  some  having 
resented  with  vehemence  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guard 
on  10th  August,  and  others  being  tinged  by  democratic 
principles,  and  ready  to  receive  the  Republican  soldiers  as 
deliverers  from  the  predominant  power  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  particular,  was  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement,  that  some  severe  examples  had  been  found 
necessary  by  the  government  of  Berne,  to  which  it  was 
subject,  to  maintain  their  authority.  Paralysed  by  these 
intestine  divisions,  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  had  resolved 
to  maintain  an  armed  neutrality  ;  but  the  grasping  views 
of  the  Republican  conquerors  deprived  them  of  such  an 
advantage,  and  brought  them  at  last  into  the  general  field 
of  European  warfare.  Claviere,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  France,  and  a  Genevese  by  birth,  espoused 
warmly  the  part  of  the  malcontents  in  his  native  city. 
He  was  eager  to  turn  his  newly  acquired  power  to  the 
ruin  of  the  faction  with  which  he  had  long  contended  in 
that  diminutive  republic.     He  directed  Servan,  the  minis- 
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ter  at  war,  to  write  to  General  Montesquiou,  "  that  it    chap. 
would  be  well  to  break  the  fetters  wliich  despotism  had       ^' 
forged  to  bind  the  Genevese,  if  thej   were   inclined  to      ^''^-' 
publish  the  Rights  of  Man."    That  general  was  extremely 
unwilling  to   commence  this    new  aggression,   not  only 
because  the  Diet  had  given  him  the  strongest  assurances 
of  their  resolution  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  but 
because  the  canton  of  Berne  had  assembled  a  force  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  men  to  enforce  its  observation  ;  and 
it  was  foreseen  that  an  attack  on  Geneva  would  be  held 
as  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  whole  confederacy. 
Undeterred  by  these  prudential  considerations,  the  French  ^  ^nn.  Reg. 

1     1    HT  •         •  T        1  1/93,74,75. 

government  commanded  Montesquiou  immediately  to  ad-  Jom.ii.306, 
vance;  while,  on  their  side,  the  Swiss  sent  eighteen  hundred  iii.iso,i9i. 
men  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  city.^ 

When  the  Republicans  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Geneva  they  found  the  gates  closed,  the  succours  arrived,  They  fau  in 
and  received  a  notification  from  the  senate  of  Berne  that  Genevafbut 
they  would  defend  the  city  to  the  last  extremity.     The  [reaillTo" 
defenceless   state    of  the   frontier   towns    in    the   Jura,  ^^■iii<=i> '^ 'n- 

.  '  corporated 

between  France  and  Switzerland,  rendered  it  highly  withFrance. 
imprudent  to  engage  in  an  immediate  contest  with  these 
warlike  mountaineers.  In  these  circumstances  nesotia- 
tion  seemed  preferable  to  open  violence,  and  after  a  short 
time  the  French  retired  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nov.  2. 
Geneva,  and  General  Montesquiou  ventured  openly  to 
disobey  the  rash  commands  of  the  Convention,  who  had 
ordered  him  to  undertake  the  siege  of  that  city.  Two 
successive  conventions  were  agreed  to,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  Swiss  withdrew  their  forces  from  the  town,  and  the 
French  theirs  from  its  vicinity.  Geneva  was  rescued  for 
the  moment  from  the  peril  of  Republican  invasion,  and 
Montesquiou  had  the  glory  of  saving  his  country  from  the 
consequences  of  the  rash  and  unjustifiable  aggression 
which  they  had  commenced.  But  in  other  quarters  of 
Savoy,  the  French  revolutionary  power  was  finally  cstab- 
Kshed.     A  Jacobin  club  of  twelve  hundred  members  was 
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formed  at  Cliambeiy,  Tvith  affiliated  societies  througli  all 
tlie  country,  wliicli  soon  spread  the  fever  of  democracy 
tbroiigli  tlie  whole  Maritime  Alps,  and  threatened  the  in- 
stitutions of  Piedmont  with  total  overthrow.  A  National 
Convention,  established  at  Chambery  on  21st  October, 
proclaimed  the  abolition  of  royalty,  tithes,  and  the  privi- 
leged orders  ;  and  deputations  from  all  the  clubs  in  Savoy 
were  sent  to  Paris,  and  received  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
manner  by  the  French  legislature.  At  length,  on  the  27th 
November,  the  whole  of  Savoy  was  incorporated  with 
France,  under  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Mont 
Blanc ;  and  shortly  after,  the  district  of  Nice  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  encroaching  Republic,  under  the  title  of 
the  Department  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  the  state  of 
Monaco  also  added  to  its  extensive  dominions.^ 

Amidst  these  general  triumphs  of  the  Republican  cause, 
fortune  deserted  their  standards  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 
The  French  forces  in  that  quarter,  which  amounted, 
including  the  armies  of  Kellermann,  Custine,  and  Biron,  to 
sixty  thousand  men,  might  have  struck  an  important  blow 
against  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  army,  now  severely 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  Austrians  under  Clair- 
fait  for  the  defence  of  the  Low  Countries.  But  the 
movements  of  these  generals,  not  sufficiently  combined 
with  each  other,  led  to  nothing  but  disaster.  The  plan 
adopted  was  for  Beurnonville,  who  had  succeeded  Keller- 
mann, to  take  possession  of  Treves  and  move  upon  Coblentz, 
where  he  was  to  effect  a  junction  with  Custine,  and,  with 
their  united  forces,  press  upon  the  Allies,  already  threat- 
ened by  the  army  of  Flanders,  and  compel  them  to  recross 
the  Rhine.  This  plan  was  ably  conceived  :  but  its  execu- 
tion entirely  failed,  owing  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
enterprise  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  partly  to  the 
want  of  cordial  co-operation  among  the  generals  who  con- 
ducted it.  General  Larobohere,  who  was  intrusted  with 
the  advanced  guard  of  Beurnonville's  army,  amounting  to 
three  thousand  men,  destined  to  attack  the  city  of  Treves, 
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was  recalled  -sTlien  Ins  journey  was  half  completed,  by  tlie    chap. 
apprehensions  of  his  commander-in-chief;  while  Custine,       ^' 
whose  force,  by  the  deduction  of  the  garrison  of  Mayence,      ^'^^""• 
had  been  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  seemed  more  ^°^-  ^^^ 
intent  upon  pillaging  the  palaces  which  fell  in  his  way, 
and  establishing  Jacobin  clubs  in  Frankfort  and  Mayence, 
than  on  prosecuting  the  military  moyements  of  the  cam- 
paign.     Meanwhile  the  Prussians,  observing  the  inacti- 
vity of  the  army  of  Kellermann,  secretly  drew  their  forces 
round  Custine's  corps,  in  the  hope  that,  unsupported  as  it 
was,  and  far  in  advance,  it  might  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render before  any  effectual  succour  should  be  detached  to 
its  support.     The  design,  owing  to  the  supineness  of  the 
commander  of  the  French  forces,  had  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded.     For  long,   Custine    disregarded   the    Prussian 
corps  which  were  gradually  drawn  round  him,  and  was 
only  awakened  from  his  dream  of  security  upon  finding 
his  sole   remaining   line    of  retreat   threatened  by  the 
enemy.     He  then  detached  General  Houchard  Avith  three  -sov.  9. 
thousand  men,  who  had  an  unsuccessful  action  with  the  fjl^il 
Prussians  near  Limburg ;  but  shortly  after,  the  arrival  of  ^^IJ,  275, 
twelve  thousand  men  from  the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine  st  Cyr,  i.  9, 
extricated  him  from  his  clanger,  and  put  him  in  a  con-  m.' 10.5,108. 
dition  to  resume  offensive  operations.^ 

Meanwhile  the  King  of  Prussia,  finding  himself  at  the 

63. 

head  of  a  noble  force  of  fifty  thousand  men,  now  in  some  The  French 
measure  recovered  from  their  disasters,  resolved  to  antici-  Rhine! 
pate  the  enemy,  and  drive  them  from  the  right  bank  of  ^^'^'  ^' 
the  Rhine,  in  order  to  give  his  troops  secure  cantonments 
for  the  winter.    With  this  view  he  put  his  army  in  motion, 
and,   directing  the  bulk  of  his  forces  against  Custine's 
right  flank,  obliged  him  to  retire  to  an  intrenched  camp 
behind  the  Nidda,  leaving  a  garrison  of  two  thousand 
men  in  Frankfort  in  a  most  precarious  situation.     The 
King  immediately  attempted  a  covp-de-main  against  that 
city,  which   completely  succeeded — the  whole  garrison, 
with  the  exception  of  two  hundred  men,  being   either 
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CHAP,    killed  or  made  prisoners.      Custine,  upon  this  disaster, 

U after  making  a  feeble  attempt  to  defend  the  course  of  the 

179-2.  Nidda,  repassed  the  Rhine,  and  cantoned  his  troops 
between  Bingen  and  Frankenthal,  leaving  a  garrison  of 
1  Jom  ii  ^^^^  thousand  men  to  defend  the  important  fortress  of 
Toui^^i""'  Majence.  On  their  side,  the  AlUes  also  put  their  troops 
116, 117.  into  winter  quarters,  of  which  thej  stood  much  in  need — 
12, 16.'  '  the  line  of  their  cantonments  extendino-  throuo;h  Frank- 
riTsh!^'  fort  a^d  Darmstadt,  with  an  advanced  guard  to  observe 
that  frontier  citj.^ 

Thus  terminated  the  campaign  of  1 792,  a  period  fraught 
Reflections  wlth  tlio  most  Valuable  instruction  to  the  statesman  and 
even'ts!*'  ^hc  soldicr.  Already  the  desperate  and  energetic  character 
of  the  war  was  made  manifest.  The  contagion  of  repub- 
lican principles  had  gained  for  France  many  conquests  ; 
but  the  severity  of  republican  rule  had  rendered  the  delu- 
sion, in  the  countries  which  they  had  overrun,  as  short- 
lived as  it  was  fallacious.  In  many  places  their  armies 
had  been  welcomed,  upon  their  arrival,  as  deliverers ;  in 
none  had  they  been  regretted,  on  their  departure,  as 
friends.  The  campaign,  which  opened  under  such  un- 
toward auspices,  had  been  marked  by  the  most  splendid 
successes  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  their  conquests  had  exceeded  their  strength, 
and  it  was  remarked  that  at  its  close  their  affairs  were 
•■»  Jom.  ii.  declining  in  every  quarter.^  In  the  north,  the  army  of 
Dumourier,  which  had  just  completed  the  conquest  of 
Flanders,  had  fallen  into  the  most  disorderly  state : 
whole  battalions  had  left  their  colours,  and  returned 
home,  or  spread  themselves  as  bands  of  robbers  over  the 
conquered  territory  ;  the  horses  and  equipments  were  in 
wretched  condition,  and  the  whole  army,  weakened  by 
license  and  insubordination,  was  fast  tending  to  decay. 
The  armies  of  Beurnonville  and  Custine,  paralysed  by  the 
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292, 317."  division  and  inactivity  of  their  chiefs,  were  in  little  better 
circumstances,^  and  their  recent  failures  had  gone  far  to 
weaken  the  energetic  spirit  which  their  early  successes 


success. 
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had  aroused ;  while  tlie  troops  who  had  overrun  Savoy     chap. 
and  Nice,  a  prey  to  their  own  disorders,  were  suffering       ^' 
under  the  consequences  of  the  phmder  and  devastation      ^792. 
which  had  inflicted  such  misery  on  the  conquered  districts. 
But  it  was  evident,  from  the  events  which  had  occurred, 
that  the  war  was  to  exceed,  in  magnitude  and  importance,  Greatre- 
any  which  had  preceded  it,  and  that  consequences,  beyond  Sch'the 
all  example  momentous,  were  to  follow  its  continuance.  ^^^aJItf 
The  campaign  had  only  commenced  in  the  beirinnino-  of  *" ''''^''' ^""^ 

o  to  causes  of  the 

August,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  an  invasion,  the  Republican 
most  formidable  which  had  ever  threatened  the  existence  '    "° 
of  France,  had  been  baffled,  and  conquests  obtained  greater 
than  any   achieved  by  its  preceding  monarchs.     Flan- 
ders, the  theatre  of  such  obstinate  contests  in  the  reisn  of 

to 

Louis  XIV.,  had  been  overrun  in  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night ;  the  Transalpine  dominions  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
severed  from  the  Sardinian  crown,  and  the  great  frontier 
city  of  Germany  wrested  from  the  Empire,  almost  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Imperial  and  royal  armies.  All  this  had 
been  accomplished,  too,  under  the  greatest  possible  appa- 
rent disadvantages.  The  French  armies  had  taken  the 
field  in  a  state  of  complete  insubordination  ;  disgrace  and 
discomfiture  had  attended  their  first  efforts  ;  the  kinodom 

to 

was  torn  by  intestine  faction ;  a  large  portion  of  its  nobi- 
lity in  the  ranks  of  the  invaders  ;  and  few  of  its  generals 
had  seen  any  service,  or  were  in  a  condition  to  oppose  the 
experienced  tactics  of  the  enemy.  But  to  counterbalance 
these  apparently  overwhelming  disadvantages,  the  Repub- 
licans possessed  elements  hitherto  unknown  in  modern 
warfare — the  energy  of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  the  vigour 
of  democratic  ambition.  Experience  soon  demonstrated 
that  these  principles  were  more  powerful  than  any  which 
had  yet  been  brought  into  action  in  human  aff'airs,  and 
that  the  strength  they  conferred  would  be  equalled  only 
by  the  development  of  passions  as  strong,  and  feehngs  as 
universal.  The  French  triumplied  as  long  as  they  con- 
tended with    kings   and  armies;   they  fell,  when  their 
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CHAP,    tyranny  had  excited  tlie  indignation,  and  their  invasions 
__^1_  roused  the  patriotism  of  the  people.     But  it  was  not 
1792.     immediately  that  this  formidable  opposing  power  arose  ; 
and  political  lessons  of  the  utmost  moment  for  the  future 
guidance  of  mankind,  may  be  gathered  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  memorable  war. 

1.  The  first  conclusion  which  presents  itself  is,  the  abso- 
NeceSty  l^^tc  ncccssity,  whcu  attacking  a  country  in  a  state  of  revo- 
vlorou^iv  l^^tion,  of  proceeding  vigorously  in  the  outset,  and  not 
against  a'     suffcrino-  early  success  to  convert  democratic  energy  into 

revolution  '-'  .    .  ,„,  .        .     ,  ,  •■■■.      -, 

in  the  out-  military  ambition,  i  hese  two  principles  are  nearly  allied ; 
the  one  rapidly  passes  into  the  other ;  but  at  first  they 
are  totally  distinct.  After  a  little  success  in  war,  a  revolu- 
tionary state  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  antagonists  ; 
before  that  has  been  obtained,  it  generally  may,  without 
much  difiiculty,  be  vanquished.  No  armies  could  be  in  a 
worse  state  than  those  of  France  at  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign  of  1792,  and  the  reason  was,  that  the 
license  of  a  revolution  had  dissolved  the  bands  of  disci- 
pline. None  could  be  more  formidable  than  they  were 
at  Areola,  because  success  had  then  turned  political 
fervour  into  the  career  of  conquest.  In  attacking  a 
revolutionary  state,  the  only  wise  and  really  economical 
course  is  to  put  forth  a  powerful  force  at  the  outset,  and 
never  permit,  if  possible,  a  transient  success  to  elevate  the 
spirits  of  the  people.  Bitterly  did  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  governments  regret  the  niggardly  display  of 
their  strength  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  They 
could  easily  have  tlien  sent  forward  a  hundred  thousand 
men  for  the  invasion  of  Champagne,  while  sixty  thousand 
advanced  through  Alsace,  and  as  many  from  the  Low 
Countries.  Two  military  monarchies,  wielding  a  united 
force  of  above  four  hundred  thousand  men,  could  assuredly 
have  made  such  an  effort  for  a  single  campaign.  What  a 
multitude  of  evils  would  such  an  early  exertion  have  saved  ; 

■•  Jom.  1.  •  r-  HT  1 

375, 386,  the  French  conscription,  the  campaign  of  Moscow,  the  rout 
of  Leipsic,  the  blood  of  millions,  the  treasures  of  ages  !  ^ 
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2.  Even  with  the  forces  which  they  possessed,  had  the    chap. 

AUies  duly  improved  their  advantages  at  the  outset,  the  — 

Revohition  might  unquestionably  have  been  vanquished      ^'Si 
in  the  first  campaign.     A  little  less  delay  in  the  advance       ^7. 
to  the  Argoune  forest  would  have  prevented  the  French  which  early 
from  occupying,  with  their  inexperienced  force,  its  broken  might  have 
defiles,  and  compelled  them  to  yield  up  the  capital,  or  ^^^^^'^^ ' 
fight  in  the  plains  of  Champagne,  where  the  numerous 
cavalry  of  the  Prussians  would  have  proved  irresistible  : 

a  little  more  vigour  in  pressing  on  the  retreating  column 
from  Grandpre  to  Ste  Menehould  would  have  dispersed 
the  whole  defending  army,  and  converted  the  passion  for 
freedom  into  that  of  terror.  Fifteen  hundred  Prussian 
hussars  there  routed  ten  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of 
France  ;  the  fate  of  Europe  then  hung  on  a  thread  :  had 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  fallen  on  the  retiring  army  with 
a  considerable  force,  it  would  have  all  dissolved,  and  the 
reign  of  the  Revolution  been  at  an  end.  The  French 
military  historians  all  admit  this,  and  ascribe  the  salvation 
of  France,  at  this  crisis,  entirely  to  the  feeble  counsels  or 
secret  negotiations  of  the  Allied  army.  If  a  Blucher,  a 
Diebitch,  or  an  Archduke  Charles,  had  been  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Allied  armies,  with  unfettered  hands,  where 
would  have  been  the  boasted  strength  of  the  Revolution  1 

3.  The  occupation  of  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne  forest 

by  Dumourier  has  been  the  subject  of  the  highest  pane-  Faults  of 
gyric  from  mihtary  writers  ;  but  it  brought  France  to  the  ^"™°^'®'"" 
brink  of  ruin,  by  the  peril  to  which  his  army  was  exposed 
in  the  subsequent  retreat  to  Ste  Menehould.  A  very  com- 
petent authority.  Marshal  St  Cyr,  has  censured  it  as  a 
perilous  and   useless   mcasm-e,   which,  by   dividing   the 
French  force  in  front  of  a  superior  enemy,  exposed  them 
to  the  risk  of  being  beaten  and  cut  to  pieces  in  detail.^  i  st  Cyr, 
In  truth,  the  inability  of  Dumourier  to  defend  the  passes  Jf  s^; ''  ^^' 
of  that  forest,  adds  one  to  the  numerous  instances  on 
record,  of  the  impossibility  of  defending  a  range  of  broken 
ground,  however  strong,  against  a  superior  and  enter- 
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CHAP,    prising  enemj.    The  reason  is,  that  the  defending  force  is 


X 


necessarily  divided  to  guard  the  different  passes,  whereas 
i'^--  the  attacking  may  select  their  point  of  assault,  and,  by 
bringing  overwhelming  numbers  there,  compel  the  aban- 
donment of  the  whole  line.  This  is  just  what  Napoleon 
did  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  Soult  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
Diebitcli  in  the  Balkan.  The  only  example  of  the  suc- 
cessful maintenance  of  such  a  position  is  that  of  Welling- 
ton at  Torres  Vedras  ;  but  that  was  not  the  defence  of  a 
range  of  mountains,  so  much  as  a  great  intrenched  camp, 
adequately  guarded  by  fieldworks  at  all  points.  Unques- 
tionably, by  keeping  his  forces  together,  Dumourier  would 
never  have  exposed  them  to  the  imminent  hazard  which 
occurred  in  the  retreat  of  his  detached  columns  from 
Grandpre  to  the  camp  in  the  rear — a  movement  which,  if 
executed  in  presence  of  an  enterprising  enemy,  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  France.  Had  Napoleon  been  in  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  place  with  so  superior  a  force,  he 
would  speedily  have  penetrated  through  the  other  defiles 
of  the  Argonne  forest,  and  compelled  Dumourier  to  lay 
down  his  arms  in  his  so-called  impregnable  camp. 

4.  The  wretched  condition  and  inglorious  ex^^loits  of  the 
Extreme      Frcuch  armlcs  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  is  a  strik- 
Frafce  at     iug  proof  of  tlic  extremc  peril  to  national  independence, 
onhTiifvo-  ^vhicli  arises  from  soldiers  taking  any  part  in  civil  dissen- 
tlle  revoTt°of  slous,   aud  forgcttlug,  for  the  transient  applause  of  the 
the  army,     multitudc,  thc  obcdiencc  and  fidelity  which  are  the  first 
of  military  virtues.     The  revolt  of  the  French  Guards, 
the  treachery  of  the  army  under  Louis  XVI.,  brought  tlie 
national  independence  to  the  brink  of  ruin.     The  insubor- 
dination, the  tumults,  the  relaxation  of  discipline  conse- 
quent on  such  a  revolt,   dry  up   the   sources  of  military 
prowess  :  till  they  are  removed,  the  nation  has  no  protec- 
tion against  its  enemies.     Let  not  future  ages  calculate 
upon  again  meeting  with  the  genius  of  Dumourier,  tlie 
timidity  or  interested  designs  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
or  the  blind  selfishness  of  the  Allied  counsels.    Had  matters 
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CHAP. 
X. 

1792. 


70. 


been  reversed — liad  the  French  commander  headed  the 
invaders,  and  the  Prussian  been  intrusted  with  the  defence 
— where  would  now  have  been  the  name  or  the  indepen- 
dence of  France  '?  Internal  despotism  and  foreign  subju- 
gation are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  breaches  of 
military  discipHne.  France  tasted  the  bitterness  of  both, 
in  consequence  of  the  applauded  revolt  of  her  defenders  : 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  the 
capture  of  Paris,  were  its  legitimate  consequences.  The 
French  army  preserved  its  honour  unsullied,  and  main- 
tained the  virgin  purity  of  the  capital  through  all  the 
perils  of  the  monarchy  ;  it  lost  both  amidst  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  the  anarchy  which  followed  the  desertion 
of  its  duty  on  the  rise  of  the  Republic. 

Lastly,  from  the  glorious  result  of  the  generous  efforts 
which  the  French  people  made  to  maintain  their  indepen-  Glorious 
dence,  after  revolt  had  paralysed  their  regular  defenders,  France^at 
the  patriots  of  succeeding  times  may  derive  materials  for  ^^'^  p^™''' 
encouragement  even  in  the  severest  extremities  of  adverse 
fortune.  No  situation  could  well  appear  more  desperate 
than  that  of  France  after  the  fall  of  Longwy  ;  with  an 
insurgent  capital  and  a  disunited  people  ;  pierced  to  the 
heart  by  an  invading  army,  and  destitute  alike  of  expe- 
rienced commanders  and  disciplined  soldiers.  Yet  from 
all  these  dangers  was  France  delivered  by  the  energy  of 
its  government,  and  the  heroism  of  its  inhabitants.  From 
the  extremity  of  peril  at  Grandpre,  how  rapid  was  the 
transition  to  security  and  triumph — to  glories  greater 
than  those  of  Francis  I. — to  conquests  more  rapid  than 
those  of  Louis  XIV.  ! — a  striking  example  to  succeeding 
ages  of  what  can  be  effected  by  energy  and  patriotism, 
and  of  the  rewards  which  await  those  who,  disregarding 
the  frowns  of  fortune,  steadily  adhere  through  all  its 
vicissitudes  to  the  discharge  of  duty. 


VOL.  II. 


2k 
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CHAPTEE,  XL 

FRENCH  REPUBLIC — FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  KING  TO  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  GIRONDISTS. — JAN.  21 — JUNE  2,  1793. 

The  death  of  Louis  completed  the  destruction  of  tlie 

CHAP.     French  monarchy.     The  Revohition  had  now  run  the  first 

'       stage  of  such  convulsions.     Springing  from  philanthropic 

1793.      principles,  cherished  hj  patriotic   feeling,   supported  bj 

Wonderful   ^ristocratic  liberality,  indulged  with  royal  favour,  it  had 

iniiuence  of  succcssivelv  ruiucd  all  the  classes  who  supported  its  for- 

audacity  in  •/  _       _   J-  a 

revolutions.  tuHcs.  The  clcrgy  were  the  first  to  join  its  standard,  and 
they  were  the  first  to  be  destroyed  ;  the  nobles  then  yielded 
to  its  fortunes,  and  they  were  the  next  to  suffer  ;  the  King 
had  proved  himself  the  liberal  benefactor  of  his  subjects, 
and  conceded  all  the  demands  of  the  revolutionists.  In 
return  he  was  led  to  the  scafi'old.  It  remained  to  be 
seen  what  was  the  fate  of  the  victors  in  the  strife-^whether 
such  crimes  were  to  go  unpunished  ;  and  whether  the  laws 
of  nature  promised  the  same  impunity  to  wickedness  which 
it  had  obtained  from  human  tribunals.  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  and  downward  progress  1  It 
has  been  told  us  alike  by  the  sage  and  the  demagogue. 
"  Quid  in  rebus  civilibus,"  says  Bacon,  "  maxime  prodest  1 
Audacia.  Quid  secundum  ■?  Audacia.  Quid  tertium  ? 
Audacia.  In  promptu  ratio  est  :  inest  enim  naturae 
humanse  plerumque  plus  stulti  quam  sapientis  ;  unde  et 
facultates  ese,  quibus  capitur  pars  ilia  in  animis  mortalium 
stulta,  sunt  omnium  potentissimse.  Attamen  utcunque 
ignorantise  et  sordidi  ingenii  proles  est  Audacia,  nihilomi- 
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niis  fascinat  et  captivos  diicit  eos  qui  vel  judicio  infirmiores    chap. 
sunt  vel  animo  timidiores  :   tales  autem  sunt  hominum  !_ 


pars  maxima."'"'     "  Le  canon  que  yous  entendez,"  said      ^793. 
Danton  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  on  2d  September  1 792, 
when  the  massacres  in  the  prisons  were   commencing, 
"  n'est  pas  le  canon  d'alarme  ;  c'est  le  pas  de  charge  sur  nos 
ennemis.     Pour  les  vaincre,  pour  les  atterrer,  que  faut-il  'i 
De  I'audace  !  encore  de  I'audace  1  toujours  de  I'audace  ! — et 
la  France  est  sauvee  !"     It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
philosophical  sagacity  should  have  inspired  to  the  sage  of 
the  sixteenth,  not  only  the  idea,  but  the  very  words,  which  g.^^'^^^^^l 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  storms  of  the  Revolution  *®",''' |fP*- 
suggested  to  the  terrible  demagogue  of  the  nineteenth  1057. 
century.  ^ 

Never  was  the  truth  of  these  memorable  words  more       ^ 
strongly  demonstrated  than  in  France  during  the  progress  Principle 
of  the  Revolution.     Rank,  influence,  talent,  patriotism,  nltu"" o" 
abandoned  the  field  of  combat,  or  sank  in  the  struggle  ;  il  founded. 
daring  ambition,  reckless  audacity,  vanquished  every  oppo- 
nent.    The  Girondists  maintained  that  the  force  of  reason, 
and  of  the  people,  was  the  same  thing  ;  and  flattered  them- 
selves that,  by  their  eloquence,  they  could  curb  the  Revo- 
lution when  its  excesses  became  dangerous.     They  lived  to 
experience  their  utter  inability  to  contend  with  popular 
violence,  and  sank  under  the  fury  of  the  tempest  they  had 
created.     The  maxim  "  Vox  populi  vox  Dei"  is  true  only 
of  the  calm  result  of  human  reflection,  when  the  period  of 
agitation  is  past,  and  reason  has  resumed  its  sway.     So 
predominant  is  passion  in  moments  of  excitation,  that  it 

*  "  What  is  the  first  reqmsite  in  civil  affairs  ?  Audacity.  What  is  the  second? 
Audacity.  What  is  the  third'?  Audacity.  The  reason  is  evident.  There  is  to 
be  found  in  human  nature  more  of  folly  than  wisdom ;  from  whence  those 
faculties  by  which  the  weak  part  of  men's  minds  is  captivated  are  the  most 
powerful  of  all.  But  as  audacity  is  the  offsprmg  of  ignorance  and  a  selfish  dis- 
position, nevertheless  it  fascinates  those  who  arc  cither  weak  in  judgment  or 
timid  in  disposition — that  is,  the  greatest  part  of  men." — "  The  cannon  which 
you  hear,"  said  Danton,  "  is  not  the  cannon  of  alarm  :  it  is  the  signal  for  charging 
our  enemies.  To  conquer  them,  to  ciiish  them,  what  is  required  ?  Audacity  ! 
still  audacity  !  always  audacity  ! — and  France  is  saved  ! " 
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CHAP,  too  often  then  happens,  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  that 
'  of  the  demons  who  direct  them,  and  the  maxim  "  Vox 
1793.  populi  Tox  diaboU"  woukl  often,  in  reahty,  be  nearer 
the  truth.  A  horse,  maddened  by  terror,  does  not  rush 
more  certainly  on  its  own  destmction  than  the  populace 
when  excited  by  revolutionary  ambition.  If  the  good  do 
not  early  and  manfully  combine  for  their  own  and  their 
sovereign's  defence  in  the  first  stages  of  political  troubles, 
they  are  sm-e  to  be  destroyed  in  the  last.  But  neither  do 
the  crimes  of  the  victorious  party  go  in  the  end  unpunished. 
A  certain  law  of  nature  provides  their  slow  but  certain 
punishment.  To  scourge  each  successive  faction  which 
attains  the  head  of  affairs,  another  more  hardy  than  itself 
arises,  until  the  punishment  has  reached  all  the  guilty 
classes,  and  the  nation,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  has  expiated 
its  offences. 

The  death  of  the  King  roused  numbers,  when  too  late, 
General  to  the  dangcrs  of  popular  rule.  Scarcely  had  his  head 
tTn  auhe  fallen  upon  the  scaffold  when  the  pubUc  grief  became 
Loulr^  yisible  :  the  brigands,  who  were  hired  to  raise  cries  of 
triumph,  failed  in  rousing  a  voice  among  the  spectators. 
The  executioner,  after  the  savage  custom  of  the  time,  held 
the  bloody  head  aloft  ;  but  no  shouts  or  cries  announced 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  The  magnitude  of  the  deed 
appalled  every  heart.  The  name  of  Santerre  was  univer- 
sally execrated.  "  The  King  was  about  to  appeal  to  us," 
said  the  people,  "  and  we  would  have  delivered  him." 
Many  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood  of  the  victim ; 
bis  coat  was  severed,  and  delivered  to  many  to  preserve  ; 
Ms  hair  was  religiously  gathered,  and  placed  with  the  rehcs 
of  saints,  by  the  few  who  retained  religious  sentiments. 
The  savage  pikemen  of  the  suburbs,  seeing  this,  came 
forward  and  plunged  their  spears  in  the  blood  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  some  of  the  national  guard  did  the  same  with  their 
bayonets  and  swords  ;  and  one  ferocious  brigand,  ascending 
the  scaffold,  took  up  the  blood,  which  in  large  quantities 
had  flowed  from  the  body,  in  handfuls,  and  sprinkled  it 
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over  tlie  people,  who  pressed  forward  to  receive  a  part    chap. 
of  the  crimson  shower,  saying — "  Brothers  !  they  have      ^^' 
threatened  us  that  the  blood  of  Louis  Capet  would  fall  on      ^'^^^• 
our  heads.     Well,  let  it  fall  !  He  has  often  stained  his 
hands  in  ours.     Republicans,  the  blood  of  a  king  brings 
happiness."'"''     But  these  desperate  sallies  produced  little 
impression  :  the  majority  of  the  people  were  in  consterna- 
tion ;  many  in  the  deepest  affliction.     The  furies  of  the 
guillotiDC  danced  for  some  hours  round  the  scaffold  ;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  citizens  took  no  part  in  these  horrid  orgies,  j  p.    , 
The  national  guard,  silent  and  depressed,  returned  to  their  Souv.  de  la 
homes  :  throwing  aside  their  arms,  they  gave  vent,  in  the  iirrrTTS. 
bosom  of  their  families,  to  feelings  which  they  did  not  Tk'iv.'i^*'" 
venture  to  display  in  pubHc.     "  Alas !  if  I  had  been  sure  prrb^^No. 
of  my  comrades!"  was  the   general  expression.     Fatal  p^'^j  ^^j?*- 
effect   of  civil  dissension !    to   paralyse    the   good  from  324, 325,  [ 
mutual  distrust,  and  elevate  the  wicked  from  conscious  ix.371,372! 
audacity.  ^ 

The  execution  was  over  at  half-past  ten  ;  but  the  shops 
continued  shut,  and  the  streets  deserted,  during  the  whole  Aspect  of 
day.  Paris  resembled  a  city  desolated  by  an  earthquake,  that  evelT. 
Groups  of  assassins  alone  were  to  be  seen,  singing  revolu- 
tionary songs,  the  same  as  those  which  had  preceded  the 
massacres  of  September.  Their  voices,  with  the  discharge 
of  artillery,  re-echoed  by  the  silent  walls,  reached  the 
prison  of  the  Temple,  "and  first  informed  the  royal  family 
of  the  fate  of  the  sovereign.     The  Queen,  with  her  orphan 

*  "  Quantite  de  volontaires  s'empresserent  aussi  de  tremper  dans  le  sang  du 
despote  le  fer  de  leui-s  piques,  la  baionnette  de  leurs  fusils,  ou  la  lame  de  leurs 
sabres.  Les  gendarmes  ne  furent  pas  les  demiers.  Beaucoup  d'officiers  du 
bataillon  de  Marseille  imbiberent  de  ce  sang  impur  dcs  envelopes  des  lettres 
qu'ils  porteront  a  la  pointe  de  leur  epee  en  tetc  de  leur  compaguie,  en  disant, 
'  Voici  du  sang  d'un  tyran  ! '  Un  citoyen  monta  sur  la  guillotine  meme,  et 
plongeant  tout  cntier  son  bras  nu  dans  le  sang  de  Capet,  qixi  s'etait  amasse  en 
abondance,  il  en  prit  des  caillots  jjlein  la  main,  et  en  aspergea  trois  fois  la  foule 
des  assistans,  qui  sc  pressaient  au  pied  de  lechafaud,  pour  en  reccvoir  chacun 
une  goutte  sur  le  front.  '  Frercs,'  disait  le  citoyen  en  faisant  son  aspersion — 
'  freres,  on  nous  a  menaces  que  Ic  sang  de  Louis  Capet  retomberait  sur  nos  t^tes 
— EH  BiEN  !  Qu'iL  Y  RETOMBE  !  Louis  Capet  a  lave  tant  de  fois  ses  mains  dana 
le  uOtre.  Republicains,  le  sang  d'un  roi  portc  bonheur.'  " — Peudhomme,  lievo- 
lutions  de  Paris,  No.  185. 
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CHAP,    son,  fell  on  lier  knees,  and  prayed  that  they  might  soon 

^^'      join  the  martyr  in  the  regions  of  heaven.     She  exhorted 

1793.     her  children  to  imitate  the  virtues  and  com'age  of  their 

father,  and  to  make  no  attempt  to  avenge  his  death.    -  She 

then  calmly  asked  for  mourning  for  herself,  her  sister, 

and   her   children,    which   was   furnished   them  by  the 

municipality.     The  shops  were  closed  during  the  whole 

day  :  the  women,  generally  speaking,  exhibited  a  great 

degree  of  sensibility,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  most 

profound  grief     An  old  officer  of  the  order  of  St  Louis 

died  of  grief  on  hearing  of  the  execution  ;  a  bookseller, 

named  Vente,  went  mad — and  a  hairdresser  in  the  Rue 

ipradhoni.  gaiuto   Catherine  committed  suicide.      But  the  extreme 

Rev.  de  ,      .       .  .  l       •  c 

Paris,  No.    rcvolutiouists  oayc  vcut  to  their  loy  m  savage  strams  oi 

1  QQ  TT*     J.  C>  O        •/  *— ' 

Pari,  xxiil'  exultation,   which  would  be   deemed  incredible  did  not 
5.  £  257.  the  originals  yet  exist  to  attest  the  general  frenzy  of  the 
period.  ^ "' 

The  death  of  the  King  not  only  rendered  the  parties 
itirrecover-  irrccoucilable,  but  weakened  the  influence  of  the  Giron- 
Se^Ghw-"^  dists  with  the  people.  The  Jacobins  incessantly  taunted 
dists.  them  with  having  endeavoured  to  save  the  tyrant  ;  the 

o-enerous  design  could  not  be  denied,  and  constituted  an 
unpardonable  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  democratic  party. 
They  accused  them  of  being  enemies  of  the  people,  because 
they  deprecated  their  excesses  ;  accomplices  of  the  tyrant, 
because  they  strove  to  save  his  life ;  traitors  to  the  Republic, 
because  they  recommended  moderation  towards  its  oppo- 
nents. Lest  the  absurdity  of  these  reproaches  should 
become  manifest  by  the  return  of  reason  to  the  public 
mind,  they  adopted  every  means  of  continuing  the  popular 

*  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  revolutionaiy  writings  with  which  Paris 
was  then  deluged  from  the  following  passage,  which  appeared  on  this  occasion 
in  the  Pere  Duchesne,  edited  by  Hebert,  a  leading  pei-son  m  the  municipality 
of  Paris:  — "  Capet  est  enfin  mort,  Foutre  !  Je  uc  dirai  pas,  comme  cei-taiiis 
badauds,  n'en  parlous  plus.  Parlons-en,  au  contraire,  pour  nous  rappeler  tous 
6es  crimes,  et  inspirer  a  tous  les  hommes  I'hon-eur  qu'ils  doivent  avoir  pour  les 
rois.  Voila,  Foutre  !  ce  qui  m'engage  a  entrcprendre  son  oraison  funebre,  non 
pour  faire  son  eloge,  ou  adoucu-  ses  defauts,  mais  pour  le  peindre  tel  qu'il  fut, 
et  apprendre  a  Timivers  si  im  tel  monstre  ne  meritait  pas  d'etre  etouffe  dans 
son  berceau.    Lisez  et  fi-e'missez,  Foutre.     ...     II  etait  d'un  mauvais  naturel. 
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agitation.     To  strike  terror  into  tlie  enemies  of  the  Revo-    chap, 

•  •  .  XT 

lution  ;  to  keep  alive  the  revolutionary  fervour,  by  the 


exhibition  of  danger,  and  the  fury  of  insurrections  ;  to     ^'^^' 
represent  the  safety  of  the  Republic  as  solely  dependent 
on  their  exertions  ;   to  electrify  the  departments  by  the 
aid  of  affiliated  societies — such  was  the  system  which  they 
incessantly  pursued,  till  all  their  enemies  were  destroyed. 
The  Jacobins,  to  the  last  moment,  were  doubtful  of  the 
success  of  their  attack  upon  the  King.     The  magnitude  ^g^^^iteux' 
of  the  attempt,  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  startled  even  Amis,  x.  8, 
tlieir  sanguinary  minds  ;  and  their  exultation  was  j)ropor-  2, 3. 
tionally  great  at  their  unlooked-for  success.^ 

The  Girondists,  on  the  other  hand,  grieved  for  the 
illustrious  victim  ;  and,  alarmed  at  the  appalling  success  Retirement 
of  their  adversaries,  perceived  in  the  martyrdom  of  Louis  from°the 
the  prelude  to  long  and  bloody  feuds,  of  which  they  thrintwior, 
themselves  would  probably  be  the  victims,  and  the  first 
step  in  the  inexorable  system  which  so  soon  followed. 
They  had  abandoned  Louis  to  his  fate,  out  of  terror  at 
the  passions  of  the  people,  to  show  that  they  were  not 
royalists ;  but  the  humiliating  weakness,  as  is  ever  the 
case  with  base  deeds,  deceived  no  one  in  the  Republic. 
All  were  aware  that  they  did  so  from  necessity,  not 
inclination  ;  that  fear  had  mastered  their  resolution  ; 
and  that  the  appeal  to  the  people  was  an  attempt  to 
devolve  upon  others  a  danger  which  they  had  not  the 
vigour  to  face  themselves.  They  lost  in  this  way  the 
confidence  of  every  party  :  of  the  Royalists,  because 
they  had  been  the  original  authors  of  the  revolt  which 
dethroned  the  King ;  of  the  Jacobins,  because  they  had 

Avant  qu'il  pdt  se  baigner  dans  le  sang  des  hommes,  il  immolait  de  ses  mains 
les  animaux :  il  toumientait  les  vieUlards,  les  infirmes,  les  boiteux,  les  aveugles. 
Jamais  il  n'a  fait  de  son  propre  mouvement  une  bonne  action.  Pour  mettre  la 
France  a  deux  doigts  do  sa  perte  il  ne  lui  fallait  qu'une  femme  aussi  atroce  que 
lui-meme :  mie  nouvellc  Medicis  le  seconda  pour  achever  de  nous  detruire. 
C'est  lorsque  ce  monstrc  fut  roi  que  son  caractere  sanguinairc  eclata.  Pour 
mieux  egorgcr  le  pcuple,  il  fit  semblant  de  le  soulagcr.  Lo  hazard  lui  avaifc 
donn(5  un  bon  ministre  :  il  le  chassa  aussitot.     II  laissa  ensuito  ses  freres  et  sa 

femme  dechii-er  les  cntrailles  du  pauvre  peuplc." — Lcttres  b 1  Patriotiques 

du  Veritable  Pere  Lacliesne,  No.  212.     24  Jan.  1793. 
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CHAP,    recoiled  from  his  execution.       Roland,  completely  dis- 
couraged, not  by  personal  danger,  but  by  the  impossi- 


1793.     bility  of  stemming  the  progress  of  disaster,  which  he  had 
done  so  much  to  induce,  was  too  happy  at  the  prospect 
of  escaping  from  his  perilous  eminence  into  the  tranquil- 
lity of  private  life  ;   he  accordingly  resigned  his   office 
Jan.  24.      of  minister  of  the   interior.      The    Girondists   exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  him  from  retiring 
from  his   thorny  seat  in  the  government,  but  all  their 
efforts  were  in  vain.     Even  the  influence  of  his  beautifid 
and  gifted  wife  w^as  unable  to  retain  him  at  his  post. 
He    declared   that   death   would    be   preferable   to   the 
mortifications   and   vexations   he   was   daily  obliged   to 
endure.      His  party  were  in  despair  at  his  retirement, 
i(?"u'      because  they  saw  clearly  the  impossibility  of  supplying 
Deux  Amis,  j^jg  placc.      They  had  become   sensible  of  the  ruinous 
iiist.  d'eia    tendency  of  their  measures  to  their  country  and  them- 
Th.  iv.  2, 3.'  selves,  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  retrace  their 
steps.^ 

All  parties  were  disappointed  in  the  effect  which  they 
The  death  had  anticipated  from  the  death  of  the  King.  The  Giron- 
uitimateiy^  dlsts,  whosc  culpablc  declamations  had  roused  the  spirit 
Sarties.'  which  brought  him  to  the  block,  had  imagined  that  tlieii' 
ascendancy  over  the  jDopulace  would  be  regained  by  their 
concurrence  in  this  great  sacrifice,  and  that  the  multitude 
would  prefer  their  conservative  and  moderate  counsels  to 
the  fierce  designs  of  their  dreadful  rivals,  the  Jacobins ;  but 
they  were  soon  undeceived,  and  found  to  their  cost  that 
this  act  of  iniquity,  like  all  other  misdeeds,  rendered  their 
situation  worse  than  it  had  formerly  been.  The  Orlean- 
ists  lost  by  this  terrible  event  the  little  consideration 
wdiich  they  still  possessed  ;  and  Philippe  Egalite,  who 
had  flattered  himself  that,  by  agreeing  to  it,  he  would 
secm-e  the  crown  to  himself  and  his  descendants,  was 
speedily  overwhelmed  in  the  shock  of  the  more  energetic 
and  extreme  factions  who  contended  for  the  lead  in 
pubhc  affairs.     The  Jacobins,  with  more  reason,  expected 
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that  tlie  destruction  of  the  throne  would  secure  to  them  a    chap. 
long  lease  of  power.     They  did  not  enjoy  it  for  eighteen       ^^' 


months.     France,  overwhelmed  by  their  tyranny,  sought      ^''^'^^ 
refuge  from  its  horror,  not  in  the  vacillating  hands  of  a 
benevolent  monarch,  but  in  the  stern  gi'asp  of  a  relentless 
warrior.     Such  is  the  march  of  revolutions.     They  never 
recede  when  their  leaders  obtain  unresisted  ascendency, 
but  are  precipitated  on,  like  the  career  of  guilt  in  an 
individual,  from  one  excess  to  another,  till  the  extremity  ^„.^ 
of  suffering  restores  the  lead  to  the  classes  qualified  to  Conv.'ii. 
take  it,  and  expels  the  deadly  poison  of  democracy  from  lie!     ' 
the  social  system.^ 

A  temporary  union  of  the   contending  parties  took 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  consternation  produced  by  Murder  of 
the  death  of  one  of  the  deputies,  Lepelletier  St  Fargeau,  byfifs^ 
who  was  murdered  for  voting  against  the  Hfe  of  the  Kino-, 
by  an  old  member  of  the   Garde-du-Corps,  named  Paris. 
This  event  made  a  prodigious  sensation   in  Paris,   and 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Jacobins,  to  give  a  colour 
to  the  alarms  they  had  been  continually  sounding  as  to 
the  counter-revolutionary  projects  which  were  in  agita- 
tion.     The  republican  journals,  which  had  viewed  with 
complacency  or  indifference  the  massacre  of  thousands  of 
unresisting  victims  in  the  prisons  in   the  beginning  of 
September,  were  in  the  utmost  consternation  when  one  of 
the  democratic  party  had  fallen  beneath  the  vengeance 
of  a  Royalist.     Lepelletier's  funeral  obsequies  were  cele- 
brated with   extraordinary  pomp ;    and    such   was   the 
sensation  excited  by  the  assassination  of  a  single  man  of 
their  party,  that  it  produced,  for  a  few  days,  a  cessation 
of  party  strife,  and  even  an  apj^arent  reconciliation  of  its 
leaders.       Garat    was    appointed    by    the    Convention  a  Buzot  1 5 
minister  of  the  interior,  in  room  of  Roland,  whom  no  ^*'-   ^a'c.  ' 
entreaties  could  induce  to  resume  his  office. ^     His  sue-  so.'  Toui.  ' 
cessor  was  a  man  naturally  of  a  benevolent  disposition  tl  iv*.  k 
and  considerable  power  of  mind,  which  caused  him  to  be  £!6^^'^' 
selected  for  that  onerous  situation  by  the  party  of  the 
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9. 

War  de- 
clared 

against  Eng- 
land, Spain, 
and  Hol- 
land. 


Feb.  1. 


Feb.  19. 


1  Decrees, 
19  and  -20 
Feb.  1793, 
Moniteur. 


10. 
Prodigious 
effect  of 
these  mea- 


Gironde  to  wliicli  lie  belonged,  and  who  still  had  a 
majority  in  the  Assembly.  But  he  was  alike  ignorant  of 
business  and  of  the  human  heart  ;  and,  being  destitute 
of  moral  courage  and  political  firmness,  he  was  wholly 
unfit  to  struggle  with  the  dreadful  dangers  which  soon 
overwhelmed  his  party  and  his  country. 

External  events  of  no  ordinary  importance  occurred  at 
this  time,  which  precipitated  the  fall  of  this  celebrated 
party,  and  accelerated  the  approach  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  The  first  of  these  was  the  accession  of  England 
to  the  league  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  against  the 
Republic.  The  execution  of  the  King,  as  Vergniaud 
had  predicted,  at  once  dissolved  the  species  of  neutrality 
which  subsisted  between  the  rival  states.  Chauvelin,  the 
French  ambassador,  received  orders  immediately  to  leave 
London  ;  and  this  was  succeeded,  in  a  few  days,  by  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Convention  against  England, 
Spain,  and  Holland ;— against  England,  as  having 
already  virtually  declared  war  by  the  dismissal  of  the 
French  ambassador ;  against  Holland,  as  in  reality 
influenced  by  England ;  against  Spain,  as  already  a 
secret  enemy.  These  declarations  were  followed  by  an 
order  for  the  immediate  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  At  the  same  time  the  national  guard  was  declared 
to  be  a  permanent  force,  and  all  those  were  decreed  Jiors 
la  loi — in  other  words,  liable  to  instant  death — who  should 
oppose  the  slightest  resistance  to  the  conscription,  or 
harbour  or  conceal  any  person  drawn  for  the  public 
service,  who  attempted  to  desert.^ 

The  effect  of  these  measures  throughout  France  was 
prodigious.  "  We  thank  you  for  having  reduced  us  to 
the  necessity/  of  conquering,"  was  the  answer  of  one  of 
the  armies  to  the  Convention  in  reply  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  declaration  of 
war.  And,  in  truth,  these  sentiments  were  universal  in 
the  military,  and  general  among  the  people.  The  feeling 
of  national  honour,  in  all  ages  so  powerful  among  the 
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French,    was    awakened ;    the    dominant  party   of   the    chap. 
Jacobins  at  Paris  no  longer  appeared  in  the  light  of  a 


relentless  faction  contending  for  power,  but  as  a  band  of      ^''^^• 
patriots   brayelj    struggling   for   national   independence. 
Resistance  to  their  mandates  seemed  nothhig  short  of 
treason  to   the    commonwealth   in  its   hour  of  danger. 
Every   species   of  requisition   was    cheerfully  fiu-nished 
under  the  pressure  of  impending  calamity  :   in  the  di^ead 
of  foreign  subjugation,  the  loss  of  fortune  or  employment 
was  forgotten.     One  only  path,  that  of  honour,  was  open  i  Hist.  Pari. 
to  the  brave ;  one  only  duty,  that  of  submission,  remained  jg.^-  j^J^'j 
to  the  good  ;  and  even  the  blood  which  streamed  from  ;i>-236,237. 
the  scaffold  seemed  a  sacrifice  justly  due  to  the  offended  Lac.  ii.  51.' 
genius  of  patriotism,  indignant  at  the  defection  of  some  ix!n,  72!^' 
of  its  votaries.^ 

The  Royalist,  Constitutional,  and  Moderate  parties 
were  never  again  able  to  separate  the  cause  of  France  Their  p'reju- 
from  that  of  the  Jacobins,  who  tlien  ruled  its  destinies,  on  the^^^'* 
The  people,  ever  led  by  their  feelings,  and  often  incapable  JonS!''^ 
of  just  discrimination, — though  more  powerfully  influenced  tionai  cause. 
by  generous  than  selfish  sentiments,  and,  when  not  swayed 
by  wicked  leaders,  in  the  end  generally  true  to  the  cause 
of  virtue, — constantly  associated  the  adherents  of  these 
parties  with  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  : — the  Royalists, 
because  they  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Allies,  and  com- 
bated the  Republic  in  La  Vendee  ;  the  Constitutionalists, 
because  they  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
enemies  of  the  state,  and  sought  the  aid  of  foreign 
armies  to  restore  the  balance  of  domestic  faction ;  the 
Moderates,  because  they  had  raised  their  voices  against 
internal  tyranny,  and  sought  to  arrest  the  arm  of  power 
in  the  effusion  of  hiuuan  blood.  The  party  which 
becomes  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  people  with 
indifference  to  the  fate  of  the  country  in  periods  of 
danger,  can  scarcely  ever,  during  the  subsistence  of  that 
generation,  regain  its  influence  ;  and  opposition  to  the 
ruling  power,  during  such  a  crisis,  seldom  escapes  such  an 
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CHAP,    imputation.     By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  Opposition, 
"'^^'       both  in  France  and  England,  at  this  period,  lost  their 
1793-     hold  of  the  influential  part  of  the  nation  from  the  same 
cause  :  the  French  Royalists,  because  they  were  accused 
of  coalescing  with  foreign  powers  against  the  integiity  of 
1  Lac.  iii.     France  ;    the    English    Whigs,   because  they  were  sus- 
Plia^'^'  pected  of  indifference  to  the  national  glory  in  the  con- 
test with  Continental  ambition.^ 

The  French  leaders  were  not  insensible  to  the  danger 
pian^ofthe  arisiug  from  the  attack  of  so  formidable  a  coalition  of 
reTiSng  the  forcigu  powcrs  as  was  now  prepared  to  attack  them ;  but 
Allies."  retreat  had  become  impossible.  By  the  execution  of 
Louis,  they  had  come  to  a  final  rupture  with  all  estab- 
lished goYernments.  The  revolt  of  the  1 0th  August,  the 
massacres  in  the  prisons,  the  death  of  the  King,  had 
excited  the  most  profound  indignation  among  all  the 
aristocratic  portion  of  society  throughout  Europe,  and 
singularly  cooled  the  ardour  of  the  middle  ranks  in 
favour  of  the  Revolution.  The  Jacobins  were  no  longer 
despised  by  the  European  powers,  but  feared ;  and 
terror  prompts  more  vigorous  efforts  than  contempt. 
But  the  republican  leaders  at  Paris  did  not  despair  of 
saving  the  cause  of  democracy.  The  extraordinary 
movement  which  agitated  France  gave  them  good  grounds 
for  hoping  that  they  might  succeed  in  raising  the  whole 
male  population  for  its  defence,  and  that  thus  a  much 
greater  body  might  be  brought  into  the  field  than  the 
Allies  could  possibly  assemble  for  its  subjugation.  The 
magnitude  of  the  expense  was  to  them  a  matter  of  no 
consequence.  The  estates  of  the  emigi-ants  afforded  a 
vast  and  increasing  fund,  which  greatly  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  public  debt  ;  while  the  unlimited  issues  of 
assignats,  at  whatever  rate  of  discount  they  might  pass, 
amply  provided  for  all  the  present  or  probable  wants  of 
iJ^'Deux^'  the  treasuiy.^  Nor  did  these  hopes  prove  fallacious  ;  for, 
^''''•^"^'  such  was  the  misery  produced  in  France  by  the  stoppage 
of  all  pacific  employment  consequent  on  the  Revolution, 
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and  such  the  terror  produced  bj  the  Jacobin  clubs  and    chap. 
democratic  municipalities  in  the  interior,  that  the  armies  ' 

were  filled  without  difficulty,  and  the  Republic  derived      ^793. 
additional  external  strength  from  the  very  intensity  of  its 
internal  suffering. 

But  although  the  armies  of  the  Republic  might  be 
supplied  by  the  misery  which  prevailed  in  its  interior,  and  Great  dis- 
the  terrors  of  its  government  increased  by  the  merciless  Paris  and 
severity  with  which  the  measures  taken  for  filling  up  its  ^''^^ 
ranks  were  enforced,  yet  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens 
necessarily  remained  at  home,  and  it  was  daily  becoming 
a  more  chfficult  matter  to  provide  them  with  bread,  in  the 
midst  of  bankrupt  fortunes,  ruined  credit,  confiscated 
estates,  depreciated  assignats,  and  an  insolvent  govern- 
ment. The  care  of  this,  especially  in  the  capital,  where 
the  armed  force  of  the  multitude  was  so  great,  had  long- 
constituted  one  of  the  most  arduous  duties  of  the  Con- 
vention. A  committee,  with  Roland  the  minister  of  the 
interior  at  its  head,  had  sat  daily  in  Paris  during  the 
whole  winter  ;  but  though  they  had  tried  every  thing 
that  zeal  or  experience  coidd  suggest,  nothing  had  been 
found  capable  of  arresting  the  public  distress.  The  uni- 
versal suffering  did  not  arise  from  scarcity  or  natural 
causes ;  the  weather  had  been  fine,  the  season  propitious, 
the  harvest  good.  It  was  entirely  the  result  of  the  de-  ijjjg^  p^^^., 
struction  of  fortunes  and  ruin  of  credit  which  had  arisen  ^^l'-  ^^' 

,.     .  .  J^"'.     Deux 

from  the  Revolution,  and  the  prodigious  issue  of  assignats.  Amis,  ix. 
bearing  a  forced  circulation,  which  had  been  made  to  iv.'s.Mi.  ' 
sustain  its  fortunes.^ 

Dread  of  pillage,  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  culti- 
vators to  sell  their  produce  for  payment  in  the  depreciated  Popular 
currency,  which  necessarily  resulted  from  the  unlimited  a^xUum! 
issue  of  assignats,  rendered  abortive  all  the  cffbrts  of 
government  to  supply  the  public  necessities.  At  the 
same  time,  the  price  of  every  article  of  consumption 
increased  so  immensely,  as  to  excite  the  most  veliement 
clamours  among  the  people.     The  price,  not  only  of  bread, 
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CHAP,    but  of  sugar,  coffee,  candles,  and  soap,  had  more  than 
^^'      doubled  since  the  Revolution  commenced.     Innumerable 
1793.      petitions  on  this  subject  succeeded  each  other  at  the  bar 
of  the  Convention.     The  more  violent  of  the  Jacobins 
had  a  remedy  ready  ;  it  was  to  proclaim  a  maximum  for 
the  price  of  every  article,  lay  a  forced  tax  on  the  rich,  and 
hang  all  persons  who  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  that 
fixed  by  law.     In  vain  Thuriot,  and  a  few  of  the  more 
educated  of  the  party,  raised  their  voices  against  these 
extreme  measures  ;  they  were  assailed  with  cries  against 
the  ''shopkeeper  aristocracy;''  their  voices  were  drowned 
by  hisses  from  the  galleries  ;  and  the  Mountain  itself  found 
that   resisting   such   proceedings  would   speedily  render 
them  as  unpopular  as  the  Girondists  had  already  become. 
The   people   now    declared   that   the  leaders  they  had 
selected  were  as  bad  as  the  old  nobles.     Perhaps  the 
greatest  and  most  ruinous  delusion  in  such  convulsions,  is 
the  common  opinion,  that,  by  selecting  their  rulers  from 
their  own  body,  the  labouring  classes  will  find  them  more 
inclined  to  sympathise  with  their  distresses  than  if  taken 
from  a  more  elevated   class — a  natural  but   pernicious 
Ami^.^'t.  18,  opinion,  which  aU  history  proves  to  be   fallacious,   and 
Ip"  41.  Hist  which  the  common  proverb,  as  to  the  efi'ect  of  setting  a 
de  k  conv.  ijggg^j.  Q^  horseback,  shows  to  be  adverse  to  the  experi- 
ence, in  ordinary  times,  of  mankind.^ 
J-  At  length  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  subsis- 

Tumuit'in  tcHcc  rouscd  tlic  pcoplc  to  a  perfect  fury.  A  tumultuous 
the"high'°  mob  surrounded  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins,  and  treated  that 
Feb!24.  body  as  they  had  so  often  treated  the  legislature.  The 
object  was  to  procure  a  petition  from  them  to  the  Con- 
vention, to  affix  a  maximum  on  the  price  of  provisions. 
The  demand  was  refused.  Instantly,  cries  of  "  Down 
with  the  forestallers !  down  with  the  rich!"  resounded 
on  all  sides  ;  and  the  Jacobins  were  threatened  as  they 
had  threatened  tlie  Convention.  Marat,  the  following 
morning,  published  a  number  of  his  journal,  in  which, 
raising  his  powcrfid  voice  against  what  he   called  "the 
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monopolists,  the  mercliants  of  luxury,  the  supporters  of    chap. 

fraud,  the    ex-nobles,"    he   added — "  In   every   country  ' 

\vhere  the  rights  of  the  people  are  not  a  vain  title,  the      ^'^^^• 
pillage  of  a  few  shops,  at  the  door  of  which  they  hang 
their  forestalling  owners,  would  put  an  end  to  an   evil 
which  reduces  five  millions  of  men  to  despair,  and  daily 
causes   thousands   to   die   of  famine.     When   will   the 
deputies  of  the  people  learn  to  act,  without  eternally 
haranguing  on  evils  they  know  not  how  to  remedy  V^'-'  i  Journal  de 
Encouraged  by  these  exhort atio us,  tlie  populace  were  not  Hq?e?25th 
slow  in  taking  the  redress  of  their  wrongs  into  their  own  ^^^' 
hands.     A   mob  assembled,   and   pillaged   a  number  of 
sliops  in  the  streets  of  La  Vieille-Monnaie,  Cinq-Diamans, 
and  Lombards.     They  next  insisted  that  every  article  of 
commerce  should  be  sold  at  half  its  present  price,  and 
large  quantities  were  seized  in  that  manner  at  a  ruinous 
loss  to  the  owners.     Speedily,  however,  they  became  tired  46.  'iJeux' 
of  paying  at  all,  and  the  shops  were  openly  pillaged,  ^™'''^-"^^' 
without  any  equivalent  being  given.  ^ 

All  the  public  bodies  were  filled  with  consternation 
at  these  disorders.     The  shopkeepers,  in  particular,  whose  Universal 
efforts  in  favour  of  the  Revolution  had  been  so  decided  tfonlnParis. 
at  its  commencement,  were  in  despair  at  the  approach  of  ^®^'  ^*'' 
anarchy  to  their  own  doors.     The  Girondists,  who  were 
for  the  most  part  the  representatives  of  the  commercial 
cities  of  France,  were  fidly  ahve  to  the  disastrous  effects 
of  a  maximum  in  prices.     But  when  they  attempted  to 
enforce  their  principles,  they  were  universally  assailed  by 
the  populace,  and  their  efforts  in  this  particular  destroyed 

*  "  En  attendant  que  la  nation,  fatiguee  dc  ces  desordi-es  revoltans,  premie 
elle-m6me  le  parti  de  purger  la  teiTC  de  la  liberty  de  cette  race  criminelle  que 
ses  laches  mandataii-es  encouragent  au  crime  par  Timpunitc,  on  ne  doit  pas 
trouver  etrange  que  le  peuple  dans  chaque  ville,  pousse  au  desespoir,  se  fasse 
lui-m6me  justice.  Dans  tout  pays  ou  les  droits  du  peuple  ne  sont  pas  des 
Tains  titres  consignes  fastueusement  dans  un  temple,  Ic  pillage  de  quelques 
magasins,  -X  la  porte  desquels  on  pendrait  les  accaparcurs,  mettrait  bieutot  fin 
k  ces  malversations,  qm  r^duisent  cinq  millions  d'hommes  au  desespoir,  et  qui 
font  peril-  des  milliera  de  miserc.     Les  deputes  du  peuple  no  sauront-ils  done 

jamais  que  bavarder  sur  des  maux,  sans  en  presenter  jamais  Ic  remede  T 

Marat,  Journal  de  la  Ilepublique,  No.  133. 
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Debates  .at 
the  Jacobins 
on  this  sub- 
ject. 


all  the  little  consideration  wliicli  still  remained  to  tlicm. 
The  pillage  began  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  continued 
without  intermission  for  twelve  hours,  before  the  munici- 
pality elected  by  universal  suiFrage,  who  in  secret  favoured 
the  agitation,  made  even  a  show  of  attempting  to  put  it 
down.  The  consternation,  in  consequence,  was  unprece- 
dented ;  for  on  the  one  hand  the  populace  loudly  clamoured 
for  a  maximum  of  prices,  and  the  shopkeepers,  as  loudly, 
vociferated  against  the  pillage,  which  was  becoming  uni- 
versal. All  attempts  to  calm  the  people  were  vain  ;  even 
the  Jacobins  were  wholly  unsuccessful  in  their  exertions 
in  this  respect.  The  suffering  was  real  and  felt  by  all. 
Nothing  could  make  the  multitude  see  it  was  owing  to 
the  measures  of  the  Revolution.  They  unanimously 
ascribed  it  to  the  arts  of  its  opponents.  The  attempts  of 
the  authorities  to  restore  order,  or  pass  coercive  regula- 
tions, were  drowned  in  the  cries  of  the  mob,  and  the  hisses 
of  the  galleries ;  every  new  act  of  violence  which  was 
recounted  was  received  with  shouts  of  applause.  Neither 
at  the  Convention,  nor  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  nor  the  Jaco- 
bins, could  any  remedy  be  devised  for  allaying  the  fury 
of  the  people.  Robespierre,  St  Just,  Chaumette,  were 
hooted  down  the  moment  they  attempted  to  speak.  The 
Royalists  contrasted  these  deplorable  scenes  with  the 
tranquillity  enjoyed  under  the  monarchy.  "  Behold,"  said 
the  Girondists,  "  to  what  we  are  fast  driving  under  the 
system  of  popidar  violence." — "  It  is  all,"  said  tlie  Jaco- 
bins, "  the  work  of  Royalists,  Rolandists,  Girondists,  and 
partisans  of  Lafayette,  in  disguise."  Robespierre  main- 
tained in  the  evening,  at  the  Jacobins,  the  popular  doc- 
trine "  that  the  people  could  do  no  wrong,"  and  that  the 
Royahsts  were  the  secret  instigators  of  all  the  disorders. ^ 
The  debates  in  the  Jacobin  club  on  this  occasion  are 
highly  interesting,  as  indicating  clearly  the  existence  of 
that  division  in  the  revolutionary  party  between  the  shop- 
keepers and  the  workmen — the  holders  of  some  property 
and  the  holders  of  none — which  sooner  or  later  must 
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arise   in  all  siicli   convulsions,   and  which  revealed  the    chap. 
secret  ultimate  designs  of  Robespierre  and  his  extreme       ^^' 


followers.  "  The  movements  which  have  taken  place,"  i793. 
said  Marat,  "  are  owing  to  a  perfectly  natural  cause  :  it 
is  the  excessively  high  price  of  provisions.  These  move- 
ments have  been  secretly  instigated  by  the  counter  revo- 
lutionists, who  wish  to  restore  Roland,  the  god  of  their 
idolatry,  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  The  scarcity  of 
bread  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  entirely  different  cause  :  it 
is  owing  to  a  combination  among  the  bakers.     This  abuse  ^  Joumai 

UGS  J2LCO— 

has  grown  up  from  the  malversations  and  inefficiency  of  i^ins,  27th 
the  Committee  of  Subsistence,  which  has  not  yet  rendered  seV.' 
an  account  of  its  intromissions. "^ 

Robespierre  immediately  rose.  "  As  I  have  ever  loved 
humanity,  and  never  flattered  a  human  being,  I  will  dare  Remarkable 
to  tell  the  truth.  I  have  ever  maintained,  often  when  I  RobesptLe 
stood  alone  and  was  the  object  of  persecution  for  it — that  *^®'^* 
the  people  are  never  wrong.  I  ventured  to  proclaim  this 
at  a  time  when  it  was  not  generally  recognised  :  the 
course  of  the  Revolution  has  now  clearly  demonstrated 
its  truth.  The  people  have  so  often  heard  the  authority 
of  the  law  invoked  by  those  who  wished  to  maintain  it 
only  to  oppress  them,  that  they  are  become  suspicious  of 
that  language.  The  people  suffer  ;  they  have  not  yet 
received  the  fruit  of  their  labours  ;  they  are  persecuted 
by  the  rich,  and  the  rich  are  what  they  always  were — 
hard  and  pitiless.  The  people  see  the  insolence  of  those 
who  have  betrayed  them  ;  they  see  fortunes  accumulating 
in  their  hands  ;  they  feel  their  own  misery,  and  thence 
the  disorders.  What  do  the  agitatoi'S  do  who  arc  at  the 
head  of  the  tumults '?  They  declaim  not  against  the  rich 
— not  against  the  monopolisers — not  against  the  counter 
revolutionists ;  but  against  the  Jacobins — against  the 
Mountain — against  the  true  patriots.  I  maintain,  then, 
the  people  have  never  been  wrong  ;  the  pillage  has  been 
the  work  of  the  aristocracy  ;  the  sugar  loaves  have  been 
received   by   their  valets.     Our  adversaries   have  done 

VOL.  II.  2  L 
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CHAP,    this  :  tliey  wish  to  persuade  us  that  the  system  of  liberty 

^^'      and  equaUty  leads  to  such  disorders.     For  myself,  I  praise 

1793.     the  iusurrectioii  :  I  only  lament  it  was  directed  to   an 

1  jouniui     un\yorthy  object.     The  people  shoidd  rise,  not  to  plunder 

bhis,"2!]th     sugar,  but  to  destroy  their  oppressors — to  exterminate 

fat;   '  °'    the  factions  in  power,  who,  after  the  10th  August,  had 

agreed  to  siuTender  Paris  to  the  Prussians."^ 

The  alarm  in  the  capital  soon  became  extreme  :  all  the 
Indecision    public   bodics   declared   their    sittings    permanent ;    the 
iMl^''' generaie  everywhere  caUed  the  armed  sections  to  their 
posts,  and  the  people  openly  talked  of  the  necessity  of  a 
new  insurrection  to  "  lop  off  the  gangrened  parts  of  the 
national    representation."     The    Girondists,    who   were 
likely  first  to  suffer,  assembled,  armed,   at  the  house  of 
Valaze,  one  of  their  number,  where  indecision  and  distrac- 
tion of  opinion  paralysed  all  their  counsels.     The  Jacobins 
were  hardly  less  embarrassed  than  themselves.      Robes- 
pierre himself,  whose  moral  courage  nothing  in  general 
could   daunt,  was  in  the   greatest  possible  alarm,   and 
vehemently  urged  the  immediate  return  of  St  Just  from 
the  army  of  the  north,  to  make  head  agamst  the  danger.'" 
It  was  at  first  proposed  to  march  du-ect  with  the  armed 
force  of  the  sections  upon  the   National  Assembly,  and 
put  to  death  a  hundi-ed  of  the  most  obnoxious  deputies, 
including  the  whole  members  of  the   Gironde.     It  was 
suggested,  however,  that  this  stroke  might  fail,  and  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  not  yet  sufiiciently  efficient 
to  effect  the  great  work  of  the  rapid  extermination  of  the 
couHter  revolutionists.     These  doubts  prevailed.     Though 
Ainir,x.2i,  supported  by  the  municipality,  tlie  majority  of  the  sections 
50;  at'  '^'  or  national  guard,  and  the  armed  multitude,^  they  did  not 
conceive  the  pubHc  mind  yet  ripe  for  a  direct  attack  on 

*  "  La  liberte  est  exposee  a  de  nouveaux  dangers— les  factions  se  rcveillant 
avec  un  caractere  plus  alannant  que  jamais.  Les  rassemblemcns  pom-  le  beui-re 
sont  plus  nombreux  et  plus  turbulens  que  jamais,  lorsqu'ils  ont  le  moins  de 
pretextes— vme  insun-ection  dans  les  prisons,  qui  devait  slater  bier.  Les 
restes  des  factions,  ou  plutot  les  factions  toujoui's  vivantes,  redoublent  d'auda.ce 
et  de  perfidie."— Robespierre  a  St  Just,  6  Frairial,  Ann.  2 ;  Paj)iers  Inedits, 
ii.  5,  6. 
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the  national   representatives,  wliere  the  Gu'ondists  still    chap. 
held  the  important  offices.     They  resolved,  therefore,  to      '^^' 


limit  their  demands  to  minor  points,  preparatory  to  the      ^'^3- 
grand  attack  which  was  to  overthrow  tlieir  adversaries. 
An  event  occm-red  at  this  time,  which  consolidated  the 

20 

influence  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  metropolis,  and  tended  Designs  of 
powerfully  to  accelerate  the  march  of  the  Revolution.  °'™°"^'"- 
This  was  the  imsuccessful  attempt  of  Dumomier  to  restore 
the  constitutional  throne.     Tliis  celebrated  general,  who 
was  wai'mly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Girondists, 
had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the  sanguinary  proceedings, 
and  still  more  sanguinary  declarations  of  the  democratic 
leaders,  and  saw  no  safety  for  France  but  in  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  constitution  of  1791.     He  left  the  com- 
mand of  his  army,  and  came  to  Paris,  in  order  to  endea- 
vom-  to  save  the  life  of  Louis  ;  and  when  that  project 
failed  returned  to  Flanders,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with   the    United    Provinces   and    Great   Britain.     His 
design  was  to  make  an  irruption  into  Holland,  overturn 
the  revolutionary  authorities  in  that  coimtry  ;  to  form  a 
new  government  in  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  raise  an   army  of  eighty  thousand  men  ;  to  i  Dum.  iii. 
offer  the  alliance  of  this  state  to  the  French  government,  S'^JJ?' 
on  condition  of  their  restorino;  the  constitution  of  1791  :  ■-56,260*. 

.  Mifm.  i. 

and  m  case  of  refusal,  to  march  to  Paris  with  his  own  249, 250. 
forces,  and  those  of  the  Belgians,  and  overturn  the  Con-  21'?!"  ' '' 
vention  and  the  rule  of  the  Jacobins.^ 

Full  of  this  extraordinary  project,  Dumourier,  at  the 
head  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  threw  himself  into  the  Hisirnip- 
Dutch  territory.    He  was  at  first  successful,  and  succeeded  Hdiand  in 
in  obtaining  possession  of  Breda  and  Gertruydenberg ;  ^f  ""^ 
but  while  prosecuting  his  career,  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  rout  of  tlie  French  corps  besieging  Maestricht,  and 
orders  were  given  for  the  immediate  retiu-n  of  the  victo- 
rious army  to  cover  the  frontiers.     So  great  was  the  con- 
sternation which  immediately  ensued  among  the  Republican 
troops  tliat  wliole  battalions  disbanded  themselves,  and 
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CHAP,    some  of  the  fugitives  fled  as  far  as  Paris,  spreading  the 
^^'      most  exaggerated  reports  wherever  they  went.  In  obedience 


1793.  to  the  orders  he  had  received,  Dumourier  returned  to 
Flanders, and  fought  a  general  action  witli  Prince  Cobourg; 
but  the  Allies  were  successful,  and  the  victory  of  Nerwinde 
compelled  the  French  to  abandon  all  their  conquests  in 
Flanders.  These  events,  the  details  of  which  will  be  given 
in  a  subsequent  chapter,  occasioned  an  immediate  rupture 
between  this  general  and  the  Jacobins.  Danton  was 
immediately  despatched  from  Paris  to  Flanders,  to  watch 
over  and  report  on  his  proceedings.  Shortly  after  the 
battle,  Dumourier  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  in 
which  he  drew  too  faithfid  a  pictm-e  of  their  government, 
accusing  them  of  all  the  anarchy  and  disorders  which  had 
prevailed,  and  declaring  them  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  their  more  moderate  colleagues.  This  letter  was 
suppressed  by  the  government ;  but  it  was  circidated  in 
Paris,  and  produced  the  greatest  sensation.  Danton 
returned  to  the  capital  from  the  army,  and  openly 
230  -JS!!.     denounced  the  "  Traitor  Dumourier."  at  the  club  of  the 

loul.  111. 

293.   Lac.   Jacobius  :  his  head  was  loudly  called  for  as  a  sacrifice  to 
aiig.'i.  250,  national  justice  ;    and  the  agitation   occasioned  by  the 
ii2J  113!^^'  public  disasters  incessantly  kept   alive  by  the  circulation 
of  the  most  gloomy  reports.  ^ 

Impelled  by  the  imminent  danger  of  his  own  situation  ; 
Dumou-      dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  the  Convention,  who  had 
'agtinst  both  thwarted  his  political  wishes,  and  withered  his  mili- 


>■  Deux 

Ami 


rier's  de- 


sign. 


the  Repub  •  ^^^.^,  laurels  ;  chagrined  at  the  conduct  of  the  government 
towards  the  Belgians,  who  had  capitulated  on  the  faith 
of  his  assurances,  and  had  subsequently  been  cruelly 
treated  by  their  conquerors,  Dumomier  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  the  AlHed  generals.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  design,  he  neither  acted  with  the  vigour  nor 
the  caution  requisite  to  insure  success.  To  his  officers  he 
openly  spoke  of  marching  to  Paris,  as  he  had  recently  before 
spoken  of  marching  to  Brussels  ;  while  the  soldiers  were 
left  to  the  seductions  of  the  Jacobins,  who  found  in 
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tliem  the  willing  instruments  of  tlieir  ambitions  desioris.    chap. 

.  .  .    .  XI 

Dumourier,  as  he  himself  admits,  had  not  the  qualities  !__ 

requisite  for  the  leader  of  a  party  ;  but,  even  if  he  had      ^793. 
possessed  the  energy  of  Danton,  the  firmness  of  Bouille, 
or  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  the  current  of  the  Revolu- 
tion \ras  then  too  strong  to  be  arrested  by  any  single 
arm.      Like   Lafayette  and  Pichegru,   he  "was  destined 
to   experience   the    truth    of  the    saying  of   Tacitus, — 
"  Bellis  civilibus  plus  militibus   quam  ducibus  licere.^' ■^" 
His  power,  great  while  wielding  the  force  of  the  demo-  If^'^'g^^^^^Q 
cracy,  crumbled  when  applied  to  coerce  its  fury ;   and  Toui.ii.'294, 
the  leader  of  fifty  thousand  men  speedily  found  himself  sss!  Deux' 
deserted  and  proscribed  in  the  midst  of  the  troops  whom  23™  2m. 
he  had  recently  commanded  with  despotic  authority.  ^ 
The  first  intimation  which  the  Convention  received  of 

23 

his  designs,  was  from  the  general  himself  Three  deter-  His  extreme 
mined  Jacobins,  Proly,  Pereira,  and  Dubuisson,  had  been  '^p™^®''*'®- 
sent  to  headquarters  to  obtain  authentic  accounts  of  his 
intentions.  In  a  long  and  animated  discussion  with  them, 
he  openly  avowed  his  views,  and  threatened  the  Conven- 
tion with  the  vengeance  of  his  army.  "  No  peace,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  can  be  made  for  France,  if  we  do  not  destroy 
the  Convention  ;  as  long  as  I  have  a  sword  to  wield,  I 
shall  strive  to  overturn  its  rule,  and  the  sang-uinary  tribunal 
which  it  has  recently  created.  The  Republic  is  a  mere 
chimera ;  I  was  only  deceived  by  it  for  three  days ;  we 
must  save  our  country,  by  re-establishing  the  throne,  and 
the  constitution  of  1791.  Ever  since  the  battle  of 
Jemappes,  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  the  triumphs 
obtained  in  so  bad  a  cause.  What  signifies  it  whether 
the  king  is  named  Louis,  James,  or  Philip  ?  If  the  lives  ^^^"^ 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  Temple  are  endangered,  France  ^23, 224. 

•n     i-n    r      1  •  i    t      i      n    •  i  ,  Dum.  Mem. 

Will  still  iina  a  sovereign,  and  I  shall  instantly  march  to  i^..  125, 130. 
Paris  to  avenge  their  death." ^  To  the  imprudence  of  this  Lain. 57!* 
premature  declaration,  Dumourier,  with  that  mixture  of 

*  "  In  civil  war  the  soldiers  have  more  power  than  the  generals." — Tacitus, 
J  fist.  ii.  44. 
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CHAP,    warmth  and  facility  wliicli  distinguished   his  character, 
^         added  the  still  gi'eater  ftiult  of  letting  the  commissioners, 


^'^^"  thus  possessed  of  his  intentions,  depart  for  Paris,  where 
they  lost  no  time  in  informing  the  Convention  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  them. 

Instant  measures  were  taken  to  counteract  the  designs 

24  T  .  . 

Dumouiiei-   of  SO  formidable  an  opponent.     Proceedmg  with  the  deci- 
c^mislion-  sion  and  rapidity  which  in  civil  dissensions  are  indispcn- 
ConvVntion.  sablc  to  succcss,  tlicy  summoncd  him  to  appear  at  their 
''^P"^^      bar,  and,  on  his  failure  to  obey,  despatched  four  commis- 
sioners, with  instructions  to  bring  him  before  them,  or 
arrest  him  in  the  middle  of  his  army.    Dumourier  received 
these  representatives  in  the  midst  of  his  staff ;  they  read 
to  him  the    decree   of  the   Assembly,  commanding   his 
instant  attendance  at  their  bar  :  he  refused  to  comply, 
alleging,  as  an  excuse,  the  important  duties  with  which 
he  was  intrusted,  and  promising  to  render  an  account  of 
his  proceedings  at  some  future  time.     The  representatives 
urged,  as  a  reason  for  his  submission,  the  example  of  the 
Roman  generals.     "  We  deceive  ourselves,"  replied  he, 
"  in  alleging  as  an  apology  for  our  crimes  the  virtues  of 
the  ancients.    The  Romans  did  not  murder  Tarquin  ;  they 
established  a  republic,  governed  by  wise  laws  ;  they  had 
neither  a  Jacobin  club  nor  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal.     We 
hve  in  the  days  of  anarchy ;  tigers  demand  my  head  ;  I  will 
not  give  it  them."     "  Citizen-General,"  said  Carnier,  the 
1  Dum.       leading  representative,  "  will  you  obey  the  decree  of  the  Con- 
i56™i59.'     vention,  and  repair  to  Paris  ? " — "  Not  at  present,"  replied 
x^2l5^2(;'  Dumourier. — "  I  declare  you  then  suspended  from  your 
Lac.  ii.  57.   functions,  and  order  the  soldiers  to  arrest  your  person." — 

Mig.  i.  2.57.  .  ./  X 

258.  Toui.  "  This  is  too  much  ! "  exclaimed  the  general ;  and  calling  in 
TLusVug!  his  hussars,  he  arrested  the  representatives  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  delivered  them  as  hostages  to  the  Austrian  general.^ 
The  die  being  now  cast,  Dumom-ier  prepared  to  follow 
up  his  design  of  establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Public  opinion,  in  his  army,  was  strongly  divided  :  the 
corps  attached  to  his  person  were  ready  to  go  all  lengths 
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in  his  support ;  those  of  an  opposite  tendency  regarded    chap, 
him  as  a  traitor  ;  the  majority,  as  in  all  civil  convulsions,       ^ 


were  indifferent,   and  ready  to  side  with  the  victorious      ^793. 
party.    But  the  general  wanted  the  firm  hand  requisite  to  His  Siure 
guide  a  revolutionary  movement,  and  the  feelings  of  the  ^""^  ^'s^t. 
most  energetic  of  his  soldiers  were  hostile  to  his  designs. 
He  set  out  for  Conde,  with  the  intention  of  delivering  it 
to  the  Austrians,  according  to  agreement,  as  a  pledge  of 
his  sincerity  ;  but  having  encountered  a  body  of  troops,   ^ 
headed  by  a  young  officer  destined  to  future  celebrity, 
Davoust,  adverse  to  his  designs,  who  opposed  his  progress, 
he  was  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  and  only  escaped  by 
abandoning   his  horse,    which  refused  to  leap    a   ditch. 
With  heroic  courage  he  endeavoured,  the  following  day, 
with  an  escort  of  Austrian  hussars,  attended  by  a  few  faith- 
ful officers,  among  whom  were  the  daughters  of  M.  Fernig, 
in  uniform  and  male  attire,  to  regain  his  camp ;  but  the  sight 
of  the  foreign  uniforms  roused  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  162, 170.  * 
French  soldiers ;  the  artillery  first  abandoned  his  cause,  and,  si's/sie, 
soon  after,  their  example  was  followed  by  the  whole  infantry.  Sg.^'f;. 
Dumourier  with  difficulty  regained  the  Austrian  lines,  where  Th'^Z-icfise 
fifteen  hundred  followers  only  ioined  his  standard.     The  ^}°s-  univ. 

„  ,    .  .  (Davoust.) 

remainder  of  the  army  collected  in  an  mtrenched  camp  Lam.  Hist. 

.  des  Gir,  vi, 

at  Famars,  where,  shortly  after.  General  Dampierre,  by  347. 
authority  of  the  Convention,  assumed  the  command.^ 

The  failure  of  this,  as  of  every  other  conspiracy,  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  French  capital.  Contests 
Terrror,  often  greatest  when  the  danger  is  past,  prepared  IrJolTists^ 
the  people  to  take  the  most  desperate  measures  for  the  blni/'"'°' 
public  safety  ;  the  defection  of  Dumourier  to  the  Austrians  ^^'"^^  ^*^- 
gave  the  violent  revolutionists  the  immense  advantage  of 
representing  their  adversaries  as,  in  reality,  enemies  to 
the  cause  of  France.      During  the  first  fervour  of  the 
alarm,   the   Jacobins  denounced  their  old  enemies,   the 
Girondists,  as  the  authors  of  all  the  public  calamities,  and 
actually  fixed  the  10th  March  for  a  general  attack  upon 
the  leaders  of  that  party  in  the  bosom  of  the  legislature. 
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CHAP.    The  Convention  had  declared  its  sittings  permanent,  on 
_JU_  account  of  the  public  dangers  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 


^7^3.  9 til  it  M'as  determined  at  the  secret  committees,  the  club 
of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  Cordeliers,  on  the  following  day, 
to  close  the  barriers,  to  sound  the  tocsin,  and  march  in 
two  columns  with  the  forces  of  the  faubourgs  upon  the 
Convention.  The  agitation  was  unparalleled  at  the  former 
great  centre  of  insurrection.  Night  and  day  they  sat 
debating  in  their  vast  and  gloomy  hall  ;  but  such  was  the 
vehemence  of  the  members,  and  the  burst  of  indignation 
against  Dumourier,  that  scarce  any  orator  could  be  heard 
at  the  tribune,  and  the  debates  exhibit  only  a  series  of 
passionate  exclamations  and  vehement  interruptions.  At 
the  appointed  hour,  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  repaired 
to  their  posts  ;  but  the  Girondists,  informed  of  their 
danger,  abstained  from  joining  the  Convention  at  the 
dangerous  period ;  the  sections  and  national  guard  hesi- 
tated to  join  the  insurgents ;  Beurnonville,  minister  of 
war,  marched  against  the  faubourgs  at  the  head  of  a  faithful 
battalion  of  troops  from  Brest,  and  a  heavy  rain  cooled 
the  revolutionary  ardour  of  the  multitude.  Petion,  looking 
at  the  watery  sky,  exclaimed — "  It  will  come  to  nothing  ; 
j/cobbs,'^'''  there  will  be  no  insurrection  to-night."  The  plot  failed, 
March  M?  ^^^  ^^^  fallurc  postponcd,  for  a  few  weeks,  the  commence- 
Ir'-^^i-  ^^ac.  ment  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  By  such  slender  means 
Th.  iv.  76.  was  it  possible,  at  that  period,  to  have  arrested  the  dis- 
X.  23, 24.  '  orders  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  on  such  casual  incidents 
did  the  most  momentous  changes  depend.^ 

The   conspirators,    astonished  at  the   absence  of  the 

Abortive      Girondists  from  the  Convention  during  the  critical  period, 

of'the'jla-^    broke  out  into  the  loudest  invectives  against  them  for 

March  13.    their  defection.     "  They  were  constantly  at  their  posts," 

they  exclaimed,  "  when  the  object  was  to  save  Louis 

Capet,  but  they  hid  themselves  Avhen  the  country  was  at 

stake."     On  the  following  day,  all  Paris  resounded  with 

the  failure  of  the  conspiracy  ;    and  Vergniaud,  taking 

advantage  of  the  general  consternation,  denounced  in  the 
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Convention   tlie  Committee  of  Insurrection   which'  had    chap. 
supported  the  intended  massacre,  and  moved  that  the       '^^' 


papers  of  the  chib  should  be  seized,  and  the  members  of  ^793. 
the  committee  arrested.  "  We  march,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  from  crimes  to  amnesties,  and  from  amnesties  to  crimes. 
The  great  body  of  citizens  are  so  blinded  by  their  frequent 
occurrence,  that  they  confound  these  seditious  disturbances 
with  the  grand  national  movement  in  favour  of  freedom, 
regard  the  violence  of  brigands  as  the  efforts  of  energetic 
minds,  and  consider  robbery  itself  as  indispensable  for 
public  safety.  You  are  free,  say  they ;  but  unless  you 
think  like  us,  we  will  denounce  you  as  victims  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  people.  You  are  free  ;  but  unless  you 
bow  before  the  idol  which  we  worship,  we  will  deliver  you 
up  to  their  violence.  You  are  free  ;  but  unless  you  join 
with  us  in  persecuting  those  whose  probity  or  talents  we 
dread,  we  will  abandon  you  to  their  fury.  Citizens,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  dread,  that  the  Revolution,  like 
Saturn,  will  successively  devour  all  its  progeny,  and 
finally  leave  only  despotism,  with  all  the  calamities  ivhich 
it  produces!'^  These  prophetic  words  produced  some 
impression  ;   but,   as  usual,  the  Convention  did  nothing  ^  Moniteur, 

c3   March  10. 

adequate  to  arrest  the  evils  whicli  it  anticipated.     Some  Mig.  i.  2.52. 
of  the   conspirators  were    apprehended    on    charges    of  Lac.'Ii.  64. 
sedition  ;  but  their  trials  led  to  no  result  unfavourable  to  Sf.'sMS. 
the  violence  of  democracy.^ 

Danton  and  the  Jacobins  made  an  immediate  use  of 
the    agitation   produced   by   these   events,    to   urge  the  Proposal  for 
establishment  of  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  "  in  order  Jfonf/'^Trr- 
to  defend  from  internal  enemies  the  relations  of  those  ^^l^l^  ^ 
who  were  combating  foreign  aggression  on  the  frontiers." 
The  former  tribunal  established  under  tliis  name  had 
l)een  suppressed,  as  too  dilatory  in  its  proceedings,  after 
tlie  massacres  of  September  ;  but  the  vehement  passions 

*  "  Bella  per  Emathios  plusquara  civilia  campos, 

Jussque  datura  sceleri,  canimus,  populumque  potcntem 
111  ank  victrici  convcrsum  viscera  dextril." 

LucAN,  Pharsalia,  i.  1. 
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XXV.  54,  60, 


29. 
Vehement 
debate  on 
this  project 
in  the  As- 
sembly. 
March  16. 


now  abroad  gave  the  Jacobins  the  entire  command  of  the 
Convention.  This  tribunal,  as  proposed  to  be  re-estab- 
lished, differed  in  one  important  particular  from  the 
former.  The  judges  and  public  officers  were  to  be  nomi- 
nated, not  bj  the  sections  of  Paris,  but  by  the  Executive 
Council,  and  the  juries  by  the  Convention.  Thus  the 
court  was  nothing  but  an  engine  of  awful  power  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  Council  of  government,  resting 
on  the  majority  of  the  Convention,  to  exterminate  their 
opponents.  It  was  empowered  to  take  cognisance  of 
every  anti-revolutionary  enterprise,  every  attempt  against 
liberty,  equality,  the  unity  or  indivisibility  of  the  Republic, 
the  internal  or  external  security  of  the  state,  and  of  all 
conspiracies  tending  to  re-establish  royalty,  or  any  autho- 
rity derogatory  to  freedom,  equality,  or  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  whether  the  accused  were  civil  or  military 
functionaries  or  simple  citizens.  The  judgments  of  the 
court  were  final,  and  to  be  instantly  executed,  and  the 
whole  estates,  heritable  and  movable,  of  those  condemned 
to  death,  were  to  be  confiscated  to  the  public  treasury.^ 

Agitation,  as  usual,  was  resorted  to,  to  insure  the 
success  of  this  sanguinary  project.  A  repast  was  pro- 
vided for  the  people  at  the  Halle-au-Ble  ;  and  the  galleries 
of  the  Convention  were  filled  with  the  partisans  of  the 
Jacobins,  heated  with  wine,  and  prepared  to  applaud 
every  extravagance  of  their  leaders.  Lindet  read  the 
projet  of  the  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  new  tribunal. 
It  bore  that  it  should  be  "  composed  of  nine  members 
appointed  by  the  Convention,  liberated  from  all  legal 
forms,  authorised  to  convict  on  any  evidence,  divided  into 
two  permanent  divisions,  and  entitled  to  prosecute  either 
on  the  requisition  of  the  Convention,  or  of  their  own 
authority,  all  those  who  either  by  their  opinions  misled 
the  people,  or,  by  the  situations  they  occupied  under  the 
old  regime,  recalled  the  usurped  privileges  of  despots." 
When  this  appalling  projet  was  read,  the  most  violent 
murmurs  broke  out  on  the  right,  which  were  speedily 
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di'owned  in  the  loud  applauses  of  the  galleries  and  the    chap. 
left.     "  I  would  rather  die/'  exclaimed  Vergniaud,  "  than  L_ 


consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  worse  than  the      ^793. 
Venetian  Inquisition." — "  Take  your  choice,"  answered 
Amar,  "  between  such  a  measure  and  an  insurrection." — 
"  My  inclination  for  revolutionary  power,"  said  Cambon, 
"  is  sufficiently  known  ;  but  if  the  people  may  be  deceived 
in  their  elections,  are  not  we  equally  likely  to  be  mistaken 
in  the  choice  we  make  of  the  judges  1  and  if  so,  what 
insupportable  tyrants   shall   we  then   have   created  for 
ourselves  ! "     The  tumult  became  frightful ;  the  evening 
approached  ;  the  Convention,  worn  out  with  exertion,  was 
yielding  to   violence — the  members  of  the  Plain   were 
beginning  to  retire,  and  the  Jacobins  loudly  calling  for  a 
decision  by  open  vote,  when  Feraud  exclaimed,  "  Yes ! 
let  us  give  our  votes  publicly,  in  order  that  we  may  make 
known  to  the  world  the  men  who  would  assassinate  inno- 
cence under  cover  of  the  law."     This  bold  apostrophe 
recalled  the  yielding  centre  to  their  post ;  and,  contrary  ^  j^.^^  p^^j 
to  all  expectation,  it  was  resolved  that  the  trials  should  xxv.  51,53. 
take  place  by  jury ;  that  the  jurors  should  be  chosen  March  u. 
from  the  departments  ;  and  that  they  should  be  named  72.'  ^^* '  ' 
by  the  Convention. ^ 

After  this  unexpected  success,  the  Girondists  proposed 
that  the  Convention  should  adjourn   for  an  hour ;   but  The  ReVo- 
Danton,  who  was  fearful  lest  the  influence  of  terror  and  THbSis 
agitation  should  subside  even  in  that  short  interval,  raised  mSciI'io?' 
his  powerful  voice.     "  I  summon,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "  all  good  citizens  to  their  places."    The  members 
who  had  risen  instantly  sat  down.     "  What,  citizens!" 
he  continued,  "  can  you  separate  without  having  adopted 
the  measures  requisite  for  the  safety  of  the  Republic  ^     I 
feel  how  indispensable  it  is  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
may  sdike  terror  into  the  counter  revolutionists  ;  for  it  is 
they  who  have  rendered  a  revolutionary  tribunal  neces- 
sary.    It  is  for  their  interest  that  it  should  exist,  for  it 
will  supersede  the  last  appeal  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
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CHAP,    people.      Snatcli  tliem  yourselves  from  public  indigna- 


XI 


tion  ;  humanity  demands,  policy  coimscls  it.  Notliing  is 
.1793.  more  difficult  than  to  define  a  political  crime  ;  but  is  it 
not  indispensable  that  extraordinary  laws,  beyond  the 
pale  of  social  institutions,  should  overawe  the  wicked, 
and  for  ever  crush  the  efforts  of  the  rebels  ■?  The 
public  safety  requires  great  measures  and  terrible  instru- 
ments. I  see  no  medium  between  ordinary  forms  and  a 
revolutionary  tribunal.  We  must  instantly  complete 
the  fornuition  of  these  laws,  destined  to  strike  terror  into 
the  internal  enemies  of  the  Revolution.  They  must  be 
arbitrary,  because  they  cannot  be  precise ;  because,  how 
terrible  soever  they  may  be,  they  are  preferable  to  those 
popular  executions  which  now,  as  in  September,  would  be 
the  consequence  of  any  delay  in  the  execution  of  justice. 
After  having  organised  this  tribunal,  we  must  organise  an 
energetic  executive  power,  which  may  be  in  immediate 
contact  with  you,  and  put  at  your  disposal  all  your 
resources  in  men  and  money.  Let  us  profit  by  the  errors 
of  our  predecessors,  and  do  that  which  the  Legislative 
Assembly  has  not  ventured  to  do.  There  is  no  medium 
between  ordinary  forms  and  a  revolutionary  tribunal. 
Let  us  be  terrible,  to  prevent  the  people  from  becoming 
so  ;  let  us  organise  a  tribunal,  not  which  shall  do  good — 
that  is  impossible  ;  but  which  shall  do  the  least  evil  that 
is  possible,  to  the  effect  that  the  sword  of  the  law  may 
descend  upon  all  its  enemies.  To-day,  then,  let  us 
complete  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  to-morrow  the  execu- 
tive power,  and  the  day  after,  the  departure  of  our 
commissioners  for  the  departments.  Calumniate  me  if  you 
will,  but  let  my  memory  perish,  provided  the  Republic  is 
20^^^' Hist  saved."  "  I  demand  the  appel  nominal"  cried  Vergniaud, 
de  I'a  conv.'  "  that  WO  may  know  who  are  the  men  who  continually 
Hist.  Pari. '  make  use  of  the  name  of  liberty  to  destroy  it."  But  it 
Lam.  Hist."  was  all  in  vain.i  ^he  Convention,  overwhelmed  by  terror, 
des^Gir.v.  ^^^^^^  ^\^q  dccrcc  as  proposed  by  Lindet,  investing  the 
new  tribunal  with  the  despotic  powers  which  were  after- 
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wards  exercised  with  siicli  ruinous  effect  on  many  of  its    chap. 
own  members.  *  '   — 


lie  ac- 
cuser. 


Fouquier  Tinville  was  the  public  accuser  in  the  Revo-      ^''^'^' 
lutionary  Tribunal  ;  and  his  name  soon  became  as  ter-  character  of 
rible  as   that   of  Robespierre   to  all  France.     He  was  fi3e''jts 
born  in  Picardy,  and  exhibited  a  combination  of  qualities  p^^^' 

.       .  .  cuser 

SO  extraordinary  that,  if  it  had  not  been  established  by 
undoubted  testimony,  it  would  have  been  deemed  fabu- 
lous. Sombre,  cruel,  suspicious,  the  implacable  enemy  of 
merit  or  virtue  of  any  kind,  ever  ready  to  aggravate  the 
sufferings  of  innocence,  he  appeared  insensible  to  every 
sentiment  of  compassion  or  equity.  Justice  in  his  eyes 
consisted  in  condemning ;  an  acquittal  was  the  source  of 
profound  vexation  :  he  was  never  happy  unless  he  had 
secured  the  conviction  of  all  the  accused.  He  exhibited 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  object  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
ardour.  He  seemed  to  consider  his  personal  credit  as 
involved  in  the  decision  on  their  guilt  ;  their  firmness 
and  calm  demeanour  in  presence  of  their  judges  inspired 
him  with  transports  of  rage.  But  with  all  this  hatred 
for  all  that  is  most  esteemed  among  men,  he  showed  him- 
self equally  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  fortune,  or  the 
sweetness  of  domestic  life.  He  required  no  species  of 
recreation  :  women,  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  of  the 
theatre,  were  alike  indifferent  to  him.  Sober  and  sparing 
in  diet,  he  never  indulged  in  any  bacchanahan  excess, 

*  The  decree  of  the  Convention  was  in  these  terms : — "  There  shall  bo 
established  at  Paris  an  Extraordinaiy  Criminal  Revolutionaiy  Tribimal.  It 
shall  take  cognisance  of  every  attempt  agamst  liberty,  equality,  the  unity  or 
indivisibility  of  the  Republic,  the  intenial  or  extenial  security  of  the  state,  of 
all  conspu-acies  tending  to  the  re-establishment  of  royalty,  or  hostile  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  whether  the  accused  are  public  functionaries,  civil 
or  military,  or  private  individuals.  The  members  of  the  juiy  shall  be  cliosen 
by  tlie  Convention ;  the  judges,  the  public  accuser,  the  two  substitutes,  shall 
bo  named  by  it;  the  tribunal  shall  decide  on  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
jurj-;  the  decision  of  the  Court  shall  bo  without  appeal,  and  the  effects  of  the 
condemned  shall  be  confiscated  to  the  Republic."  The  Girondists  laboured 
hard  to  introduce  the  clause  allowing  the  members  of  the  Convention  to  be 
tried  in  that  court,  with  a  view  to  the  trial  of  Marat  before  it ;  the  same  clause 
was  afterwards  made  the  means  of  conducting  almost  all  of  themselves  to 
the  scaffold.— See  Uht.  de  la  Conv.  ii.  209,  210;  and  Moniteur,  March  11,  1793. 
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CHAP,    excepting  when  with  the  Judges  of  the  Revohitionaiy 
^  Tribunal  he  celebrated  wliat  they  termed  ?ifeu  defile  — 

^'^'^-     that  was,   a  sitting  at  which  all  the   accused  were  con- 
demned :    he   then   gave   way  to   intemperance.       His 
power  of  undergoing  fatigue  was  unbounded  :    he  was 
seldom  to  be  seen  at  the  clubs  or  any  public  meeting  : 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  the  theatre  of  all  his 
exertions.     The  sole  recreation  which  he  allowed  himself 
was  to  behold  his  victims  perish  on  the  scaffold  :  he  con- 
fessed  that  that   spectacle    had  great  attractions.     He 
might,  during  the  period  of  his  power,  have  amassed  an 
immense  fortune  :  he  remained  to  the  last  poor  ;  and  his 
wife  is  said  to  have   died  of  famine.     His  lodgings  were 
destitute  of  every  comfort  ;  then*  whole  fiu-nitui-e  after  his 
death  did  not  sell  for  twenty  pounds.      No  seduction 
could  influence  him  ;  he  was  hterally  inaccessible  to  all  the 
1  Hist,  de  la  Ordinary  desires  of  men.     Nothing  roused  his  mind  but  the 
215,^217.     prospect  of  inflicting  death,  and  then  his  animation  was 
such  that  his  countenance  became  radiant  and  expressive.  ^ 
The  Jacobins  were  for  a  moment  disconcerted  by  the 
War  in  la    failure  of  their  conspiracy  :    but  the  war  in  la  Vendee, 
breakfout.  which  brokc  out  about  this  period,  and  rapidly  made  the 
jiarch  10.    j^Qg^  alarming  progress,  soon  reinvested  them  with  their 
former  ascendency  over  the  populace.     The  pecidiar  cir- 
cumstances of  this  district,   its  simple   manners,   patri- 
archal habits,  remote  situation,  and  resident  proprietors, 
rendered   it   the   natural   centre   of  the  royalist    s})irit, 
which  the  execution  of  Louis  had  roused  to  the  highest 
degree  throughout  all   France.     The  nobles  and  clergy 
not  having  emigrated  from  its  provinces,  were  there  in 
sufficient    force   to   counterbalance  the  influence  of  the 
towns,  and  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.     The  two  most 
sHhtPari  po^erfid  passions  of  the  human  mind,  religious  fervour 
xxv.^i'oo,  ■  and  popular  ambition,  were  rapidly  brought  into  colh- 
ii.  63, 64.'    sion  ;    a  war   of  extermination  was   the  result,   and  a 
253.'  '■ "''''  million  of  Frenchmen  perished  in  the  strife  of  the  factions 
contending  for  dominion.  ^     But  the  details  of  this  war, 
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SO  glorious  in  its  character,  so  interesting  in  its  details,     chap. 

so  heart-rending  in  its  result,  require  a  separate  chapter  ;   IJ 

all  that  is  necessary  here  is  to  notice  it,  as  materially      ^793. 
augmenting  the   general  agitation,   and   adding   to  the 
strength  which  the  Jacobin  faction  derived  from  its  con- 
tinuance. 

Assailed  by  so  many  foreign  and  domestic  dangers,  the 
Convention  adopted  the  most  energetic  measm'es,  and  vigorous 
the  Jacobins  resorted  to  their  usual  means  to  agitate  and  thrcwen- 
sway  the  public  mind.  The  powers  of  the  Revolutionary  Ma^h  12 
Tribunal  were  augmented  ;  instead  of  proceeding  on  a  ^^^  ^^' 
decree  of  the  Convention,  as  the  warrant  for  judging  of 
an  accused  person,  it  was  empowered  to  accuse  and 
judge  at  the  same  time.  All  the  Sans-Culottes  were 
directed  to  be  armed  with  a  pike  and  a  fusil,  at  the 
expense  of  the  opulent  classes  ;  a  forced  loan  of  a  mil- 
liard (£40,000,000)  was  ordered  to  be  exacted  fi'om  those 
persons  possessed  of  any  property,  and  extraordinary  taxes 
w^ere  levied  in  every  department,  according  to  the  pleasiu'e 
of  the  revolutionary  commissioners.  The  municipality  of 
Paris  demanded  the  imposition  of  a  maximum  on  the 
jDrice  of  provisions — a  demand  certain  of  popularity  wdth 
the  lower  orders,  and  the  refusal  of  which  increased  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  measures  of  the  Convention.  At 
the  same  time  another  decree  was  passed,  which  imposed 
upon  all  proprietors  an  extraordinary  war-tax  :  and 
a  third,  which  organised  forty-one  commissions,  of  two 
members  each,  to  go  down  to  the  departments,  armed 
with  full  powers  to  enforce  the  recruiting,  disarm  the 
refractory,  seize  all  the  horses  destined  for  the  purposes 
of  luxury — in  a  word,  exercise  the  most  despotic  sove-  '  ^^""^  „^ 

,.^,  .      .  ^  Amis,  X. 2d, 

rcignty.      ihcse  commissioners  generally  exercised  their '-9-  th.  iv. 
powers  with  the  utmost  rigour  ;  and  being  armed  with  248, 249. 
irresistible  authority,  and  supported  by  the  whole  revolu-  xxl.'\.^I,' 
tionary  party,  laid  the  foundations  of  that  iron  net  in  lt65,m? 
which  France  was  enveloped  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.^ 
But  all  these  measm-es,  energetic  and  vigorous  as  they 
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34. 

Important 
decree  con- 
ferring the 
power  of 
domiciliary 
visits  on  the 
revolution- 
ary com- 
mittees. 
March  '21. 


^  Decree, 
March  "21. 
Hist.  Pari. 
XXV.  134, 
137. 


were,  and  materially  as  they  ajffected  tlie  future  progress 
of  the  Revolution,  yielded  in  moment  to  that  which  the 
Jacobins  shortly  after  succeeded  in  extorting  from  the 
fears  and  weakness  of  the  Convention.  This  was  embodied 
in  two  decrees,  by  the  first  of  which,  passed  on  the  21st 
of  March,  it  was  enacted  that  in  every  commune  of  the 
Republic  of  France,  and  in  every  section  of  a  commune 
which  was  divided  into  sections,  there  should  be  formed 
at  the  same  hour,  over  the  whole  of  France,  by  the  elec- 
tion of  all  the  inhabitants,  a  committee  of  twelve  persons, 
—  of  which  committee  no  noble  or  ecclesiastic,  or  agent 
or  dependent  of  a  noble  or  ecclesiastic,  could  be  a 
member — who  were  empowered  instantly  to  arrest  every 
person  within  its  bounds  who  was  suspected  of  being  a 
foreigner  or  emigrant,  or  one  of  the  individuals  included 
in  the  list  of  emigrants,  and  who  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
joined to  leave  the  territory  of  the  commune  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  that  of  the  Repubhc  in  eight  days, 
under  pain  of  being  sentenced  to  ten  years  of  the  galleys 
in  irons.  Every  such  person  taken  in  tumidt  or  insur- 
rection, was  declared  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death. 
As  the  election  of  these  commissioners  in  the  communes, 
particularly  in  the  towns,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
extreme  Jacobin  party,  the  effect  of  this  decree  was  to 
invest  that  party,  in  all  the  48,000  communes  of  France, 
with  the  right  of  making  domiciliary  visits  in  every 
house,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  foreigners  or 
emigrants  who  had  not  returned  within  the  time  specified 
in  former  decrees,  and  throwing  them  into  prison,  or,  in 
the  event  of  any  resistance  or  disturbance,  sentencing 
them  at  once  to  death.  As  the  proceedings  of  these 
committees  in  arresting  were  subject  to  no  review  what- 
ever, and  the  revolutionary  tribunals,  which  were  soon 
every  where  established  in  imitation  of  the  one  in  the 
capital,  supported  all  their  proceedings,  this  decree,  in 
effect,  gave  the  Jacobins  the  entire  command  of  the  life 
and  liberty  of  every  man  in  France.^ 
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The  other  decree,  which  passed  on  the  25th  of  the    chap. 
same  month,   was  attended  with  still  more  momentous       ^^' 
consequences,  as  it  established  the  famous   Committee,      i793. 
for  the  general  government  of  the  kingdom,  of  General  pe^ff* 
Defence   and   Public    Safety.      Barere    opened    the  establishing 

1    •  •    1  1  •  r^       1  ^^^  Com- 

subject  with  a  gloomy  representation  of  the  state  of  the  "^ittee  of 

Republic,  threatened  as  it  was  with  invasion  in  Flanders,  Defence. 

and  insurrection  in  la  Vendee  and  in  Lyons.     "  I  sum-  ^^'^'^^  ^'^' 

mon  you,"  said  he,  "  in  the  name  of  the  pubhc  salvation, 

to  unite  to  save  yourselves  in  saving  your  country.     It 

is  in  vain,  in  the  present  distracted  state  of  the  provinces, 

to  talk  of  convoking  the  primary  assemblies.     We  must 

concentrate  power,  and  not  divide  it ;  no  authority  must 

exist  which  does  not  flow  from  the  representatives  of 

the  people."     Barbaroux  in  vain  resisted  this  proposal  : 

it  was  cheered  nearly  unanimously.     On  the  day  follow-  March  25. 

ing,  it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Isnard,  to  appoint  a 

committee  of  general  defence  and  of  public  safety.     It 

was  to  consist  of  twenty -five  members,  and  to  be  charged 

with  "  the  preparation  and  proposing  of  all  the  laws  and 

measures  necessary  for  the  exterior  and  interior  defence 

of  the  Republic."     The  executive  council  was  ordered  to 

give  every  assistance  and  information  to  tliis  committee. 

Its  composition,  however,  showed  that  the  contest  of  the 

Girondists    and  Jacobins  was  still    undecided,    for   the 

leaders  of  the  two  parties  were  appointed  in  nearly  equal 

proportions  members  of  the  committee.'""     At  the  same 

time,  Gohier  was  named  to   succeed  Danton  in  the  office  ^  ^'^*-  p^'"^- 

of  minister  of  justice,  as  the  transference  of  Danton  to  i^i-  Moni- 

the  Committee  was  Hkely  to  absorb  his  whole  time  and  March.'^* 

attention.^! 

*  The  original  members  of  this  committee  were  Robespierre,  Petion,  Dubois- 
Crance,  Gensonne,  Guytoii-Morveau,  Barbaroux,  Ruhl,  Vergniaud,  Fabro 
d'Eglantine,  Buzot,  Dchnas,  Guadct,  Condorcet,  Ereard,  Canms,  Pricur  (de  la 
Manic,)  Camille-Dcsmoulms,  Barere,  Quinotte,  Danton,  Sieyes,  la  Source, 
Cambaccres,  Isnard,  Jean  Debrez.  The  Gu-ondists  at  this  time  had  the 
majority  in  its  members. — Ilistoire  Parlementaire,  xxxv.  141. 

t  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  author  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
acquire  tlio  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  revolutionary  tracts  and 
VOL.  II.  2  M 
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CHAP. 
XL 

1793. 

36. 
Laws  for 
disarming 
the  emi- 
grants, 
priests,  and 
suspected 
persons. 
March  26. 


March  27. 


■•  Decrees, 

26th  and 
27th  March. 
Hist.  Pari. 
XXV.  142, 
150. 


37. 
Vehement 
agitation 
which  suc- 
ceeded on 
Dumou- 
rier's  flight. 
April  5. 


Several  measures,  almost  OYcrlooked  during  tlic  dreadful 
crash  of  events  wliicli  soon  followed,  passed  the  Conven- 
tion without  attracting  much  notice  during  this  period  of 
anxiety  and  alarm,  but  all  tending,  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, to  augment  the  despotic  power  now  daily  and  more 
rapidly  being  centralised  in  the  Jacobin  leaders  at  Paris. 
On  the  2Gth  of  iMarch  it  was  decreed  that  the  whole 
clergy  and  noblesse,  with  their  servants  and  retainers, 
should  be  disarmed,  as  being  all  persons  suspected  ;  that 
tlie  searches  might  be  made  during  the  night ;  and  that, 
if  they  again  acquired  arms,  they  should  be  imprisoned. 
On  the  27th,  additional  powers  were  conferred  on  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal ;  and  aU  inferior  tribunals  were 
directed  to  send  a  list  of  their  accused  persons  to  the  cen- 
tral com't  at  Paris,  to  see  if  they  should  be  selected  for 
trial  there.  On  the  same  day  a  decree  was  passed, 
ordering  every  householder  in  France,  within  three  days, 
to  affix  a  list  on  the  outside  of  his  house,  of  all  the  per- 
sons resident  or  lodging  there ;  compelling  them,  within  the 
same  time,  to  send  a  duphcate  of  their  lists  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  commune  or  section.^ 

During  the  period  that  the  contest  with  Dumourier  was 
going  on,  i\Iarat  in  his  journal,  and  the  Jacobins  in  their 
debates,  thundered  in  the  loudest  terms  against  that 
general  and  his  counter-revolutionary  designs.  But  when 
his  arrest  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  and 
flio-ht  into  Austrian  Flanders,  became  known  in  Paris  on 
the  4th  April,  the  agitation  rose  to  the  highest  pitch. 
At  the  municipality  the  scene  was  stormy  beyond  ex- 
ample ;  and  the  legislature,  on  the  motion  of  Danton, 
decreed,  amidst  the  most  vehement  agitation,  the  imme- 
diate formation  of  a  camp  of  forty  thousand  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  from  which  all  nobles  and 
ex-nobles  were  to  be  rigidly  excluded.  At  the  same  time 
a  maximum  was  fixed  on  the  price  of  bread  ;  the  difference 

journals  formed  by  Gohicr  dming  the  sitting  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  Convention,  and  is  now  surrounded  by  them  in  his  interesting  labom-s. 
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of  such  price  and  the  cost  of  production  being  to  be  laid    chap. 
as  a  tax  on  the  rich.     The  Jacobins  took  advantase  of  the      ^^' 
general  consternation  to  propose  the  establishment  of  a  new      i793. 
committee  of  nine  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  of 
Public  Salvation,     To  achieve  this  great  object,  thej 
held  out  the  most  violent  threats  against  the  Convention. 
"  We  shall  never  succeed,"  said  Robespierre  the  younger  at 
the  Jacobin  club,  "  in  defeating  the  designs  of  om-  enemies 
as  long  as  we  speak  only,  and  do  not  act.      Roland  is 
not  yet  arrested  :  he  has  even  received  honours  from  his 
section.     The  Convention  has  shown  itself  incapable  of 
governing  :  we  must  attack  its  leaders.     Citizens,  come 
not   here  to  oiFer  your   arms  and  your  lives — come  to 
demand  the  blood  of  the  criminals.     Let  the  good  citizens 
unite  in  their  sections  ;    let  them  rouse  public  opinion  as  ^  Joumai 
strongly  as  possible,  and  come  to  the  bar  of  the  Conven-  tins,  5th 
tion  to  demand  the  arrest  of  the  infidel  deputies.     It  is  Nor389.  ' 
by  such  measm-es  alone  that  you  can  save  the  Republic."^ 
Strengthened  by  these  menaces,  the  Jacobins  next  day 
brought  forward  in  the  Convention  the  proposal  for  the  Appoint- 
establishment  of  a  committee  with  a  right  to  deliberate  in  commftS 
secret,  and  armed  with  despotic  powers.     Buzot,  on  the  saivatlon. 
part  of  the  Girondists,  strongly  opposed  this  proposal,  but  ^p"""^  ^• 
the  Plain,  or  neutrals,  joined  the  Jacobins,   "  We  must," 
said  Marat,  "  adopt  a  great  measure  for  the  public  salva- 
tion.    The  torpor  of  the  executive,  its  negligence  in  regard 
to  the  armies,  its  evident  connivance  with  the  traitorous 
generals,    call    for    the    instant    adoption    of   vigorous 
measures.     Talk  not  of  dictators  !     A  dictator  is  a  single 
man  vested  with  absolute  power  :    what  is  now  proposed 
is  a  committee  of  nine  men,  appointed  by  the  Convention, 
and  capable  of  being  dissolved  at  any  moment  by  it.    And 
who  are  the  men  who  now  declaim  against  a  dictator  1 
The  very  men  who  strove  to  concentrate  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  Roland.     Very  possibly  even  this  committee 
may  not  prove  sufficiently  powerful  :    it  is  by  violence 
alone  tliat  liberty  is  to  be  cstabbslicd  ;    and  the  time  has 
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CHAP,    come  luhen  lue  must  organise  the  despotism  of  liberty  to 
^^'      overturn  the  despotism  of  kings."     Loud  applause  from 
i^-'^3.     the  oalleries  and  the  extreme  left  followed  tliese  words, 
and  amidst  tlie  general  transport,  the  awful  Committee  of 
Pubhc  Salvation  was  established.''"      On  the  same  day — 
an  ominous  conjunction !  —  the  new  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal commenced  its  sittings,  and  immediately  condemned 
Louis  Guizot  Dumollans,  an  emigrant,  accused  of  having 
du  Tribunal  ^ecn  fouud  iu  arms  in  France  contrary  to  the  law  of  23d 
No'iVmst.  October,  to  the  punishment  of  death.     He  was  executed 
S'sol''"    four  hours  afterwards,  protesting  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  law  till  his  sentence  was  pronounced.^ 

Alarmed  by  the  commencement  of  punishment  by  this 
TheGiron-  formidable  tribunal,  and  by  the  constant  succession  of 
dSounced  orators  of  the  sections  of  Paris,  who  loudly  demanded  at 
by  Robes-    ^-^Q  i^r^Y  thc  immediate  denunciation  of  Vergniaud,  Guadet, 

pierre.  i      n     i       i        i 

Gensonne,  Brissot,  Barbaroux,  Louvet,  and  all  the  leaders 
of  the  Gironde,  with  threats  of   instant  insurrection  if 
they  were  not  forthwith  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,!  the  Girondists  resolved  on  a  last  effort 
to  rescue  their  party  from  the  destruction  w4th  which  it 
was  menaced.     Meanwhile,  however,  they  were  anticipated 
April  8.       by  the  Jacobins,  who  brought  forward  a  motion  for  tlie 
denunciation   of   the   Duke    of    Orleans   and   the  whole 
2  Hist.  Pari.  Girondists  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  along  with  Dumou- 
XXV.  320,     ^ .^^^^     rpi^-g  ^^.^g  ^j^g  commencement  of  the  terrible  strife 

which  ended  with  the  fall  of  the  latter  party.^ 

"A  powerful  faction,"  said  Robespierre,  in  the  Conven- 
tion, "  combines  with  the  tyrants  of  Europe  to  give  us  a 
kino-,  with  a  species  of  aristocratic  constitution.     It  pro- 

*  The  persons  chosen  for  this  committee  -were  Barere,  Delmas,  Breard, 
Cambon,  Jean  Debrez,  Danton,  Guyton-Mon-eau,  Treilhard,  and  Delacroix. 
—Hist.  Pari  xxv.  307. 

+  "  L'orateiir  de  la  Section  Mauconseil : — '  Depuis  assez  longtemps  la  voix 
pubhque  vous  designe  les  Vergniaud,  les  Guadet,  les  Gensonne,  les  Bris- 
sot, les  Barbarovix,  les  Louvet,  les  Buzot,  &c.  Qu'attendez-vous  pour  les 
frapper  du  decret  d'accusation  ?  Vous  mettez  Dumourier  hors  la  loi,  mais 
vous  laissez  assis  parmi  vous  ses  complices.  Vous  manque-t-il  des  preuvesl 
Les  calomnies  qu'ils  out  vomies  contre  Paiis  deposent  contre  eux.     Patriotes 
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jDOses  to  bring  us  back  to  that  sliamefiil  compromise  bj    chap. 
the  force  of  foreim   armies,   and  the  effect  of  internal      ^^' 


intrigues.     A  republic  suits  only  the  people,  and  those      ^'■^^• 
few  in  the  higher  conditions  who  have  pure  and  upright  Robet-' 
minds.      External  warfare  is  the  system  of  Pitt,  who  is  P'^"f^ 

^  _         •'  ■'  speech 

the  soul  of  the  coalition  ;  it  suits  all  the  ambitious  ;  it  against  the 
suits  the  burgher  aristocracy,  ever  trembling  for  their  pro- 
perty, and  filled  with  horror  at  real  equality  ;  it  pleases 
the  nobles — too  happy  to  find  in  a  representation  based 
on  the  aristocracy,  and  in  the  court  of  a  new  king,  tlie 
distinctions  which  have  slipped  from  their  hands.  The 
aristocratic  system  is  that  of  Lafayette,  and  all  such 
persons  as  are  known  under  the  name  of  Feuillans  or 
Moderates;  it  is  the  system  of  those  who  have  succeeded 
in  their  place.  Persons  have  changed,  but  the  end  is  the 
same — the  means  even  are  the  same,  with  this  difference, 
that  their  successors  have  augmented  their  resources  and 
increased  the  number  of  their  partisans.  This  ambitious 
faction  has  never  made  use  of  the  people,  except  to  serve 
its  own  purposes  ;  it  has  never  coalesced  with  the  Jacobins, 
but  to  elevate  itself.  On  the  10th  August,  it  strove  to  shield 
the  tyrant  from  the  just  vengeance  of  the  people ;  it  strove  to 
bring  us  back  to  royalty,  by  giving  a  preceptor  to  his  son. 
I  need  not  designate  this  party  ;  it  is  to  the  Brissots,  the 
Guadets,  the  Vergniauds,  the  Gensonnes,  and  the  other 
hypocrites  of  their  faction  alone,  that  the  description  applies. 
"  Every  step  of  theirs  has  been  marked  by  a  departure 
from  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  :  never  have  they 
marched  with  it,  except  when  constrained  by  necessity. 
They  appropriated  to  themselves  the  whole  fruits  of  the 
victory  of  the  10th  August,  by  restoring  their  minions, 

de  la  Montagne  !  c'est  sur  vous  que  sc  repose  la  patric  du  soin  dc  designer 
les  traitrcs.  11  est  temps  de  Ics  depouiller  dc  rinviolabilitc  libcrticide  : 
sortez  de  ce  sommeil  qui  tuc  la  liberte :  Icvez-vous  !  livrez  aux  tribuiiaux 
les  hommes  que  I'opiuion  publiquc  accuse;  declarcz  la  guerre  a  tous  les 
Moderes,  aux  Feuillans— a  tous  ces  agens  de  la  ci-devant  cour  des  Tuileries. 
Paraissez  k  cette  tribune,  ardens  patriotes  !— appclez  le  glaive  de  la  loi  sur 
la  tSte  de  ces  inviolables  conspirateurs,  et  alors  la  posterite  benira  le  temps 
ou  vous  avez  exists."— /fwi.  Pari.,  xxv.  311,  312;  8  Avril  1793. 
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CHAP.    Roland,  Servan,  and  Claviere,  to  office  ;  but,  witli  the 

'   same  breatli,  they  began  to  cahimniate  the  municipality  of 

1793.  Paris,  which  alone  had  in  reality  gained  the  victoiy.  To 
destroy  the  vast  centre  of  public  intelligence  and  repub- 
lican virtue  which  exists  in  this  immortal  city,  they  inces- 
santly slandered  the  citizens  of  Paris,  representing  them 
as  a  mere  band  of  sanguinary  assassins,  of  bloodthirsty 
vultures.  Hence  their  eternal  declamations  against  the 
revolutionary  justice  which  punished  the  Montmorins,  the 
Lessarts,  and  their  brother  conspirators,  at  the  moment 
when  the  people  and  the  federes  were  rising  in  a  mass  to 
repel  the  Prussians,  whom  their  weak  and  treacherous 
administration  had  brought  almost  to  the  gates  of  the 
capital.  Louis  would  have  been  brought  to  justice  the 
very  day  the  Convention  met,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
their  exertions.  During  foiu*  months  they  protracted  the 
proceedings  against  the  tyrant.  Who  can  reflect  without 
shuddering  on  the  arts,  the  shuffling,  the  chicane  to  which 
they  had  recourse  to  avert  the  uplifted  sword  of  national 
vengeance  ;  or  on  the  perfidious  audacity  with  which  they 
have  sheltered  the  emigrants,  and  favoured  their  retm-n  to 
light  the  flames  of  that  civil  war  which  even  now  bm-ns  so 
fiercely  in  la  Vendee  and  the  western  provinces  ^ 

"This  just  punishment  of  the  tyrant  —  the  single  and 
glorious  triumph  of  the  Republic — has  postponed  only  for 
a  moment  their  unwearied  activity  against  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  Won  by  their  arts,  the  very  generals  of 
the  Republic  have  betrayed  us.  Where  are  now  Lafayette 
and  Dumourier  1  How  often  have  they  been  denounced 
as  traitors  in  the  patriotic  clubs !  —  how  often  have  been 
predicted  the  disasters  which  they  woidd  bring  upon  the 
arms  of  the  Republic !  They  alone,  leagued  with  the 
court,  dragged  us  into  the  war ;  the  Jacobins  uniformly 
opposed  it.  Who  does  not  now  see  their  object  in  so 
doing  ^  what  other  was  it  but  to  bring  the  foreigners  into 
our  bosom,  to  light  a  civil  war  on  our  hearths,  to  deliver 
over  our  allies  to  their  vengeance  ?    But  for  the  revolt  of 
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the  lOtli  August,  all  tlieir  objects  would  have  been  gained,    chap. 

and  the    counter  revolution,  aided  by  foreign  bayonets  1_ 

and  domestic   treachery,  would   now  have  been   trium-      nss. 
phant.     Dumourier,  their  creature,  was  impelled  by  the 
vigour  of  the  Republic  to  a  brilliant  success ;  and,  after 
the  battle   of  Jemappes,  if  he  had  pushed  on  at  once 
into  Holland,  and  raised  the  standard  of  Republicanism 
in  that  country,  England  was  ruined  and  Europe  revolu- 
tionised.    Instead  of  this,  he  halted  in  the  midst  of  vic- 
tory :    and  why  1      Because  he  was   restrained  by  the 
Executive  Council.     He  did,  by  their  orders,  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of 
19th  November  and  15th  December,  which  could  alone 
consoUdate   the    external    conquests    of    the    Republic. 
Would  you  ally  yourselves  with  anarchy  and  murder? 
was   the  constant  exclamation  of   the  Guadets  and  the 
Gensonnes  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  they  damped  the  ardom' 
of  the  allies  who  were  joining  us  in  Flanders,  and  arrested 
our  victorious  legions  till  the  enemy  had  again  collected 
sufficient  forces  to  threaten  our  frontiers.    All  the  measures 
of  Dumourier  in  the  Low  Countries  were  calculated  to 
favour  the  counter  revolution ;  until  at  length,  gorged  with 
the  wealth  which  he  had  acquired  in  Belgium,  and  ram- 
pant with  his  support  in  the  foreign  alliances,  he  openly 
avowed  his  intention  to  restore  royalty,  and  hoisted  the 
standard  of  treason  in  the  Republican  camp.     And  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  flight  to  the  stranger  1     Was  it 
not  young  Egalite,  the  son  of  d' Orleans  1      During  all 
this  time  the  Committee  of  General  Safety,  with  Vergni and 
at  their  head,  have  constantly  retarded  every  measure  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  general  safety,  to  give  Dumourier 
time  to  complete  his  detestable  projects.     I  demand  that  '^JfJf^g.J^^i- 
all  the  individuals  of  the  fiimily  of  Orleans  should  be  sent  3(ii."  Mo'ni- 

-1  n  o-n  11*      teur,  April 

to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  as  well  as  feiUcry  and  his  9. 
wife,'''  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  and  their  accomplices." H 

*  Madame  Gculis. 

t  In  making  tlicsc  accusationB,  Robespierre  was  only  giving  public  vent  to 
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CHAP.        Vergniaud  immediately  rose  to  reply  ;    but  he  could 

^   not  be  heard  for  some  time  for  the  loud  applauses  from 

1793.  the  Mountain  and  the  galleries  at  the  conclusion  of 
Vergliaud's  Kobespicrrc's  addi'ess.  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  with  a  heart 
reply.  penetrated  with  grief  that  I  rise  to  reply  to  accusations, 
the  absurdity  of  ^yhich  is  only  equalled  by  their  malignity, 
at  a  time  when  the  dangers  of  the  country  require  all  our 
united  efforts.  I  will  show  who  are  the  real  accomplices 
of  Dumourier.  If  we  strove  to  moderate  the  movement 
on  the  10th  August,  which,  ill-directed,  might  have  led  to 
a  regency,  or  a  new  sovereign,  were  we  enemies  to  liberty  ? 
Did  not  we  propose  a  republic  in  lieu  of  that  royalty  under 
which  France  had  groaned  for  so  many  centm'ies'?  Did 
we  not  suspend  the  King  amidst  the  clang  of  the  tocsin 
on  the  10th  August '?  Robespierre,  doubtless,  knew  nothing 
of  these  things,  for  he  prudently  hid  himself  in  a  cellar 
dm'ing  the  whole  conflict.  When  the  father  was  sus- 
pended  from  all  authority,  was  there  any  thing  hostile 
to  liberty  in  appointing  a  preceptor  for  his  son,  to  preserve 
him  from  the  courtly  ideas  he  might  otherwise  have 
imbibed  ?  The  thing  is  too  ridiculous  to  require  a  serious 
answer. 

"  We  have  praised  Lafayette,  and  this  is  now  brought 
as  a  charge  against  us  :  is  there  any  one  in  the  Conven- 
tion who  has  not  done  the  same  ?  We  entered  into  the 
war  with  Austria ;  was  not  that  measure  unanimously 
supported  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  '?  Was  not  war 
de  facto  declared  by  the  accumulation  of  Austrian  and 
Prussian  forces  on  our  frontier  ;  and  did  we  not  judge 

the  opinions  on  the  Girondists  which,  in  common  with  the  whole  Jacobins,  he 
had  long  entertained.  This  appears  in  a  striking  way  from  the  following  private 
conversation  he  had  with  Garat  about  this  time,  which  the  latter  has  recounted 
in  his  memoii-s.  "  All  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde,"  said  Robespierre,  "  your 
Brissot,  your  Louvet,  your  Barbai'oux,  are  counter-revolutionists  and  conspira- 
tors." "WTiere  do  they  conspire?"  asked  Garat. — " Evei-y  where,"  rejoined 
Robespierre — "in  Paris,  throughout  Fi-ance,  over  Eui-ope.  The  Girondists  have 
for  long  foi-med  the  design  of  separating  the  southern  pro\Tnces  from  France,  to 
reinstate  the  ancient  piincipahty  of  Guienne,  and  form  an  alUance  with  England. 
Gensonne  says  openly  '  we  are  not  here  as  the  representatives,  but  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  Gironde.'     Bi-issot  aids  the  conspiracy  by  his  jom-nal,  which  is 
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rightly  in  taking  the  initiative  to  remove  the  contest  from  chap, 
our  own  frontiers '?  But  we  are  charged  with  having 
cahimniated  the  council-general  of  the  municipality  of 
Paris.  Have  we  done  so '?  Dm-ing  its  administration 
enormous  dilapidations  were  committed  on  the  national 
domains,  on  the  moveables  of  emigrants,  on  the  houses  of 
royalists,  on  the  effects  deposited  in  the  municipality  ; 
and,  to  put  an  end  to  these  dilapidations,  I  proposed  a 
decree  that  they  should  give  an  account  of  the  property 
they  had  acquired  "?  Was  that  calumniating  the  munici- 
pality 1  Was  it  not  rather  furnishing  them  with  an 
opportunity  of  establishing  their  innocence  "i  Robespierre 
accuses  us  of  calumniating  Paris.  So  far  from  it,  I  have 
constantly  maintained  that  the  massacres  which  have  dis- 
graced the  Revolution,  were  the  work  of  a  small  band  of 
assassins  who  had  flocked  there  from  all  parts  of  the  Repub- 
lic ;  and  it  was  to  exculpate  Paris  that  I  wished  to  surrender 
the  real  assassins  to '  the  sword  of  the  law.  The  real 
calumniators  of  Paris  are  those  who,  by  striving  to  secure 
impunity  to  the  brigands,  confess  that  they  belong  to  them- 
selves. Which  calumniates  the  people  —  the  man  who 
declares  them  innocent  of  the  crimes  of  stranger  assassins, 
or  the  man  who  obstinately  persists  in  imputing,  to  the 
entire  people,  the  odium  of  these  scenes  of  blood  1 

"  We  are  accused  of  having  wished  to  leave  Paris  when 
the  Prussians  were  in  Champagne.  This  comes  with 
singular  propriety  from  Robespierre,  who  at  that  period 
wished  to  fly  to  Marseilles.  But  the  accusation  is  an 
infamous  calumny.     If  driven  from  Paris,  we  constantly 

the  tocsin  of  civil  war.  He  has  just  gone  to  London — we  know  why :  his  friend 
Claviere  has  been  a  conspirator  all  his  life,  Roland  is  in  correspondence  Avith 
the  traitor  Montesquiou :  they  labour  together  to  open  Savoy  and  France  to 
the  Piedmontese  forces.  Servan  was  only  named  General  of  the  army  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  open  their  gates  to  the  Spaniards.  Dumourier  menaces  Paris  more 
than  either  Belgium  or  Holland.  That  heroic  chai-latan,  whom  I  would  instantly 
have  arrested,  dines  every  day  with  the  Girondists.  Ah/  I  am  tired  of  (he 
Revolution :  I  am  sick  at  heart.  Never  was  this  country  in  such  danger :  I 
doubt  much  if  it  can  be  yet  saved."  — "Have  you  no  doubts,"  said  Garat,  "  of 
the  truth  of  all  you  have  said?" — "  None  in  the  world,"  replied  Robespierre. — 
See  Garat,  Memoirs,  112 ;    LamaktinE;  Histoire  des  Oirondins,  iv.  235,  236. 
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CHAP,    maintained  that  the  Revolution  was  lost :  it  was  there  we 

XI 

1__  were  determined  to  live  or  die.     We  have  become  mode- 

^'^3-  rate  Feuillans !  We  M'ere  not  so  on  the  10th  August, 
when  yoU;  Robespierre,  were  in  your  cellar.  We  have 
heard  much  lately  of  the  rights  of  insurrection,  and  I 
lament  it.  I  understand  insurrection  where  it  has  an 
object,  when  tyranny  is  there  ;  but  when  the  statue  of 
liberty  is  on  the  throne,  insurrection  can  be  provoked  only 
by  the  friends  of  royalty.  Yes !  it  is  the  friends  of 
royalty,  or  of  tyranny  under  some  other  name,  who  would 
now  provoke  an  insurrection.  You  are  seeking  to  con- 
summate the  Revolution  by  terror  :  I  would  comj^lete  it 
by  love.  But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that,  like  the  priests 
and  barbarous  ministers  of  the  Inquisition,  who  s^^eak  of 
the  God  of  pity  at  the  stake,  we  should  speak  of  liberty 
in  the  midst  of  poniards  and  executioners.  You  will  find 
1  Hist.  Pari,  the  real  accomplices  of  Dumourier  in  the  conspirators 
364."  Moni-  against  the  Convention  on  the  10th  March,  and  in  those 
^em,  pn  ^^^  hnYe  sluce  rendered  nugatory  your  decrees  for  their 
punishment."  ^ 

The  Girondists  had  still  the  majority  in  the  Conven- 
Maratissent  tiou,   and  this  accusatiou   of   Robespierre  was  quashed. 
lutioL-Sy'"'  But  the  Jacobins  were  not  discouraged  ;   and,  relying  on 
A 'liiTs"     t^^  support  of  the  armed  sections  of  Paris,  they  published 
an  address,  on  the  instigation  of  Marat,  and  signed  by 
him,  from  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  to  the  affiliated  societies 
in  the  departments,  in  which  they  called  on  them  to  arm, 
and  rise  in  insurrection  against  the  Convention.""'     This 
address  was  read  by  Guadet  in  the  Assembly  ;  and  it  ex- 
cited such  consternation  that  the  cries  arose  on  all  sides, 
"A  TAbbaye  !    A  I'Abbaye  I"    and  Marat  was,  by  accla- 
mation from  three-fourths  of  the  legislature,  ordered  to 

*  "Amis,  nous  sommes  trahis  !  Aux  annes  !  Aux  armes  !  Voici  Theurc 
terrible  ou  les  defenseurs  de  la  patrie  doivent  vaincre  ou  s'ensevelir  sous  les 
decombres  de  la  Republique.  Fraufais !  jamais  votre  liberte  ne  fut  en  plus 
grand  peril ;  nos  ennemis  ont  enfin  mis  le  sceau  a  leurs  uoires  perfidies :  et  pour 
les  consommer,  Dumomier,  leur  complice,  marche  sur  Paiis.  Freres  et  amis  ! 
vos  plus  grands  ennemis  sont  au  milieu  de  vous;  ils  dirigent  vos  operations,  vos 
vengeances;  ils  conduisent  vos  moyens  de  defense.     Oui  !  c'est  dans  le  senat  quo 
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be  sent  to  the  Reyolutionary  Tribunal.     Danton  and  the    chap. 
Jacobins  yehemently  resisted  this ;    but  it  was  carried,  ' 

after  a  furious  altercation,  bj  a  large  majority.     This  was      ^793. 
the  first  instance  of  the  inviolability  of  the  Convention 
being  broken  through  ;  and,  as  such,  it  afforded  an  unfor- 
tunate precedent,  which  the  sanguinary  party  was  not  slow 
in  following.     Yet  the  accusation  of  Marat  was  in  reality 
no  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  legislature.     He  was  x??v'4o^^'^^' 
sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  not  for  what  he  said  JJj/p°"™" 
or  did  in  the  Convention,  but  for  a  circular  addressed  to  Jj^'^t^p,'!', 
the  departments  as  president  of  the  Jacobin  club  :  and  it  TouI.  iv. 
was  never  supposed  that  the  members  were  privileged  to  iv.  ioo. 
commit  treason  without  its  walls.^ 

The  Jacobins  lost  no  time  in  adopting  measures  to 
counteract  this  vigorous  step.  The  clubs,  the  multitude,  vehement 
and  the  centre  of  insurrection,  the  municipality,  were  put  counteract" 
in  motion.  The  whole  force  of  popular  agitation  was  Jp^fls. 
called  forth  to  save,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  that  austere, 
profound  philosopher,  formed  by  meditation  and  mis- 
fortune, gifted  with  such  profound  sagacity,  and  so  great 
a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  who  alone  penetrated 
the  designs  of  traitors  on  their  triumphal  cars,  at  the 
moment  when  the  stupid  vulgar  were  still  loading  them 
with  applause."  Pache,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  Convention,  to  demand,  in  the  name  of 
five-and-thirty  sections,  and  of  the  municipality,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde.  "  The  Parisians," 
said  they,  "first  commenced  the  Revolution  by  over- 
tm-ning  the  Bastille,  which  was  ready  to  thunder  over 
their  heads  :  they  have  come  to-day  to  destroy  a  new 
tyranny,  because  they  are  the  first  witnesses  of  it.  They 
are  the  first  to  raise,  in  the  heart  of  France,  the  cry  of 

dc  parricides  mains  dechircnt  vos  cntraillcs  !  Oui !  la  contre-revolutiou  est  dans 
la  Convention  Nationalc.  C'est  la,  c'est  au  centre  dc  votre  sdrctc  et  de  vos 
esperanees,  que  de  criminels  ddegu(?s  tienncnt  les  fils  de  la  trame  qu'ils  ont 
ourdie  avec  la  horde  des  despotes  qui  vienncnt  nous  egorger.     C'est  la  qu'une 

cabale  dirigee  par  la  cour  d'Angletcrro  et  autres Mais  dejd,  I'iudignation 

enflammo  vos  courageux  coeurs.  Allons,  Republicains  —  armous-nous  !  "  — 
Marat,  Journal  des  Jacolins,  11  Avril,  No.  174. 
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CHAP,    indignation.     We  come  not  to  accuse  the  majority  of  the 


XI. 


Convention,  which  has  shown  its  virtue  by  condemning 
^79^-     the  tyrant :  we  come  to  specify  the  perfidious  men,  his 
allies  in  the  Convention,  who  have  never  ceased  striving 
to  save  him,  and  are  now   endeavouring  to  sell  us  to 
England,  and  bring  us  back  to  slavery.     We  have  not 
destroyed  hereditary  tyranny  only  to  make  way  for  that 
which  is  elective  :  already  the  departments  are  revoking 
your  powers  :  hear  now  their  demand.     We  call  upon 
you  to  send  this  address  of  the  majority  of  the  sections 
of  Paris  to  the  departments  ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  they 
have  intimated  their  adherence,  the  after-mentioned  depu- 
ties be  expelled  from  the  Assembly."*     The  young  and 
generous  Boyer  Fonfrede  demanded  to  be  included  in  the 
list  of  the  proscribed — an  act  of  devotion  which  sub- 
sequently cost  him  his  life.    All  the  members  of  the  right 
and  centre  rose,  and  insisted  upon  being  joined  with  their 
xxvi!  3, 7.*^ "  colleagues  in  the  accusation.     The  petition  was  rejected, 
S?m     ^^^  the  designs  of  its  authors  were  gained  ;  it  accustomed 
Th^i!'  150  t^^  people    to  the    spectacle    of  the    Convention   being 
Lac.  ii.  67.   besieged  by  popular  clamom',  and  impaired  the  majesty 
X.  247.      '  of  the  legislature,  by  exhibiting  the  impunity  with  which 
its  members  might  be  assailed.^ 

Marat  was  accompanied  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
Marat  is  ac-  by  thc  wholc  Icadcrs  of  the  Jacobin  party.  His  trial 
"^^  ^ '  from  the  outset  was  a  mere  mockery,  and  certain  to  termi- 
nate in  a  triumph  to  his  supporters  ;  for  how  could  a 
tribunal  instituted  to  try  crimes  against  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  find  one  guilty  who  had  been  loudest  in 
assertino-  it  1     He  entered  the  court  with  the  air  of  a 

o 

conqueror.  His  first  words  were — "  Citizens  !  it  is  not  a 
guilty  person  who  appears  before  you ;  it  is  the  apostle 
and  martyr  of  liberty,  against  whom  a  handful  of  in- 
trioTiers  and  factious  men  have  obtained  a  decree  of  accu- 

o 

*  Brissot,  Guadet,  Vergniaud,  Gensonn^,  Grangeneuve,  Buzot,  Bai'baroux, 
Lalles,  Birotteau,  Ponte-Covdard,  Petion,  Lanjuinais,  Valaze,  Hardy,  le  Hardi, 
Louvet,  Gorsas,  Fauchet,  Lanthenas,  la  Source,  Valady,  Chambon. — Hist. 
Pari.  xxvi.  7. 
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sation."     He  was  acquitted,  and  brouglit  back  in  triumpli    chap, 
to  the  Convention.     An  immense  multitude  came  with       "   . 


him  to  the  gates  :  tlie  leaders  of  the  mob  entered,  and    ■  ^''^^^ 
exclaimed — "  We  bring  you  back  the  brave  Marat,  the 
tried  friend  of  the  people  :    they  will   never  cease   to 
espouse  his  cause  I"*     A  sapper  broke  off  from  the  multi- 
tude, and  exclaimed — "  Marat  was  ever  the  friend  of  the 
people  :  had  his  head  fallen,  the  head  of  the  sapper  would 
have  fallen  with  it !"     At  these  words  he  brandished  his 
axe  in  the  au',  amidst  shouts  of  applause  from  the  Moun- 
tain and  the  galleries.     The  mob  insisted  upon  defiling 
in  triumph  through  the  hall  :  before  the  president  could 
consult  the  Convention  on  the  subject  the  unruly  body 
rushed  in,  bearing  down  all  opposition,  and,  climbing  over 
all  the  barriers,  seated  themselves  in  the  vacant  places  of 
the  deputies,  who  retired  in  disgust  from  such  a  scene  of 
violence.     The  Convention  beheld  in  silence  the  defeat  of 
its  measures ;   the  Jacobins   redoubled   their  efforts  to 
improve  the  victory  they  had  gained.     The  approaches 
were    incessantly    besieged    by    an    unruly    mob,    who  i  touI.  26o. 
clamoured  for  vengeance  against  the  proscribed  deputies  :  mst."prri.' 
the  galleries  were  filled  by  partisans  of  the  Jacobins,  who  ^|J'-  ^3 
stifled  the   arguments   of  their   opponents,  and   loudly  j^^JJ-j  Jj^ 
applauded  the  most  violent  proposals  :  the  clubs,  at  night,  BuH-  ^u 
resounded  with  demands  of  vengeance  against  the  traitor  Aprii  15. ' 
faction.^ 

Although,  however,  the  most  execrable  character  of  the 

°  45. 

Revolution,  one  who  had  never  ceased  for  years  to  m-ge  Numerous 

the  people  to   deeds   of  atrocity  and  blood,  was  thus  tronsTahe 
acquitted  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal ;  yet  it  was  by  fr^'xS*"^' 
no  means  equally  indulgent  to  accused  persons  of  another  ^"°^^- 
stamp,  and  it  had  already  evinced  that  insatiate  thirst 
for  blood  which  subsequently  rendered  its  proceedings  so 
terrible.     As  fast  as  persons  accused  of  royalist  or  mode- 
rate sentiments  were  brought  before  it,  they  were  con- 
victed  without   either   distinction    or   mercy.       Besides 
several  persons  of  inferior  note,  who  were  condemned  and 
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April  19. 
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April  -21. 
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39,  m. 
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Increasing 
difficulties 
of  finding 
subsistence 
for  the  peo- 
ple, and  new 
demands  for 
a  maximum. 


executed  in  tlie  first  three  weeks  of  April,  Louis  Philippe 
Blanchclandc,  formerly  marshal  of  the  camp,  Avas  con- 
victed of  attempts  tending  to  disturb  the  state,  and 
suffered  death  :  Jeanne  Clerc,  of  having  attem})ted  to  re- 
establish royalty,  underwent  the  same  penalty  :  Anne 
Hyacinthe  de  Vagous,  colonel  of  dragoons,  was  sentenced 
and  executed  the  next  day  on  the  same  charge  :  Gabriel 
Duguigny,  a  returned  emigrant,  suffered  with  uncommon 
firmness  on  the  21st ;  and  on  the  27th  Francois  Boucher, 
a  dentist,  and  Charles  M  ingot,  a  hackney  coachman,  were 
condemned  and  executed  for  having  used  expressions 
tending  to  royalty.  They  died  exclaiming,  "  Vive  Louis 
XVII !"  Ah'eady  it  had  become  evident  that  this  ter- 
rible tribunal,  instead  of  dispensing  justice  against  all  the 
enemies  of  the  state  with  an  equal  hand,  had  become, 
under  the  influence  of  the  vehement  popular  excitement 
and  intimidation  with  which  it  was  siuTOunded,  nothing 
but  a  formidable  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  Jacobin 
faction,  for  securing  for  themselves  impunity  for  the  worst 
crimes,  and  destroying  on  the  most  trifling  grounds  all 
their  opponents.^ 

The  execution  of  persons  accused  of  moderate  or 
royalist  opinions,  however,  could  neither  supply  the 
markets,  lower  prices,  nor  fill  the  treasury ;  and  the  pres- 
sure of  these  exigencies,  amidst  its  fierce  internal  contests, 
occupied  no  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Convention. 
All  its  eff"orts  to  attain  these  objects,  however,  were  nuga- 
tory :  for  the  vast  and  increasing  expenditure  of  the 
Republic  could  only,  amidst  the  total  failure  of  the  taxes, 
be  supplied  by  the  issue  of  assignats  ;  and  this,  of  course, 
by  rendering  paper  money  redundant,  lowered  its  value 
in  exchange  with  other  commodities,  and  occasioned  a 
constant  and  even  frightful  rise  of  prices.  The  people  did 
not  understand  this,  and  conceived,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  prices  of  all  articles  should  fall,  now  that  the  reign  of 
liberty  and  equality  was  established.  The  Jacobins  in- 
cessantly told  them  it  was  all  owing  to  the  monopolisers, 
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■who,  in  league  with  the  Royalists,  Girondists,  and  Mode-    chap. 

rates,  had  entered  into  an  infernal  conspiracy  to  starve  ! 

the  people.  The  municipality  of  Paris,  acting  on  this  -^793. 
impidse,  repeatedly  and  forroally  demanded  from  the 
Convention  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  on  all  articles  of 
provision,  accompanied  with  the  denunciation  of  the 
penalty  of  death  against  all  who  should  ask  a  higher 
sum ;  and  proposed  that  the  dealers  should  be  indem-  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
nified  for  their  losses  by  a  forced  tax  on  the  rich.     At  Jacobins, 

1  •    1  1         A  11        Aviil  '22 

length  the  clamour  became  so  violent  that  the  Assembly,  and  27. 
on  2d  May,  passed  a  decree,  fixing  for  a  limited  time  a  laTom- 
maximum  on  the  price  of  grain,  and  imposing  a  forced  ™o'!°^His't' 
loan  of  1,000,000,000  francs  (£40,000,000)  on  the  rich,  ^^■ 
to  be  levied  by  taxing  the  whole  of  every  proprietor's  f^.^  Jeux 
income  who  had  a  fortune  that  exceeded  2000  francs  282,  m 
yearly.i 

It  was  not  surprising  that  prices  rose  in  this  alarming 
manner  :  for  the  issue  of  assimats  from  the  public  trea-  Enormous 

^  I'll-  PI        issue  of 

sury  had  now  become  unprecedented  m  the  history  oi  the  fresh  assig- 
world.     The  Convention,  upon  the  report  of  the  minister  May  7. 
of  finance,  decreed,  on  the  7th  May,  the  immediate  issue 
of  1,200,000,000   francs   in   paper,   (£48,000,000,)    in 
addition  to  3,100,000,000  francs  (£124,000,000)  already 
in  circulation  !     It  was  not  surprising  that  so  prodigious 
an  issue  of  paper,  in  a  country  not  at  that  period  con- 
taining above  twenty-five  million  souls,  and  with  scarcely 
any  commerce,  external  or  internal,  amidst  the  existing 
convulsions,  shoidd  have  led  to  a  universal  rise  of  prices, 
to  such  an  extent  as  at  once  to  destroy  the  fortunes  of 
the  rich,  and  increase  tenfold  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 
The  confusion  of  prices  and  depreciation  of  the  assignats, 
under  the  influence  of  this  enormous  addition  to  the  circu-  johanCtV  ^ 
lating  medium   of  the   country,  soon  became  such  that  llnancer,''''^ 
debts  were  discharged  in  assignats  bearing  a  forced  circu-  ^,?''J\l''^,^> 

00  o  Hist.  1  arl. 

lation,  for  a  third  of  the  sum  for  which  they  had  been  -^^,y'-  •"577,  _ 
contracted,  and  the  price  of  provisions  was  tripled.-^  Nor  teur,  Mui7. 
is  this  report  of  the  finance  minister  less  important,  as 
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CHAP,    exhibiting,    on    the    one   hand,    the   enormous    defalca- 
tion of  the  ordinary  revenue,  whicli  was  estimated  at 


^'93.      1,000,000,000  francs,  (£40,000,000,)  and,  on  the  other, 
the  stupendous  amount  of  the  confiscated  property  belong- 
ing to  the  church  and  the  emigrants,  which,  after  deduct- 
ing the  whole  debts  with  which  it  was  charged,  was  valued 
at  6,700,000,000  francs,  or  £268,000,000  sterling/"^ 
The  incessant  declamations  of  the  Jacobins  at  their 
Proposal  of  Central  club,  in  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris,  at  the 
seJaraUon'^o^  club  of  the  Cordelicrs,  and  in  the  hall  of  the  municipality, 
tilfn  rejeu-"  aided  by  the  incendiary  press  of  Marat,  Freron,  Hebert, 
mi'ssiot^oT'  ^^^^  *^^  ^^^^^^  revolutionary  journals,  at  length,  coupled 
^oTnted''^'  ^^^^  these  substantial  grievances,  worked  the  people  up 
May  10,      into  such  a  state  of  fury,  that  they  became  ready  for  a 
general  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  Conven- 
tion.    As  a  last  resource,  Guadet,  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic and  intrepid  leaders  of  the  Gironde,  proposed  the 
convocation  of  the  supplementary  members  of  the  Assem- 
blyt  at  Bourges,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  muni- 
cipality of  Paris.     "  Citizens,"  said  he,  "  while  good  men 
lament  in  silence  the  misfortunes  of  the  country,  the  con- 
spirators are  in  motion  to  destroy  it.     Like  Csesar,  they 
exclaim — '  Let  others  sj^eak,  we  act !'     To  meet  them, 
we  must  act  also.     The  evil  lies  in  the  impunity  of  the 

*  The  total  amount  of  the  resources  of  the  Republic  was  stated  in  this 
report  to  be — 


1.  Ai-rears  of  taxes  and  contributions, 

2.  Due  on  national  domains  sold, 

3.  Woods  and  forests, 

4.  Effects  on  the  civil  list, 

5.  Engaged  domains, 

6.  Feudal  right,  .... 

7.  Salt  mines,  .... 


Francs. 
1,000,000,000  or  £40,000,000 
2,000,000,000  —    80,000,000 
1,200,000,000  —    48,000,000 
300,000,000  —    12,000,000 
100,000,000  —      4,000,000 
50,000,000  —       2,000,000 
50,000,000  —      2,000,000 
8.  Unsold  national  domains  of  emigrants,    )       3^000,000,000  -  120,000,000 
deductmg  debts,  ...  ) 

7,700,000,000  £308,000,000 
of  which  £268,000,000,  or  6,700,000,000  francs,  arose  from  the  confiscated 
estates. — See  Rapport  de  Johannot  sw  les  Finances  de  la  Republique,  7th  May 
1793;  Hist.  Pari  xx^i.  378. 

+  Members  elected  to  supply  any  vacancies  which  might  occur  duiing  the 
sitting  of  the  Convention. 
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conspirators  of  March  1 0  ;  in  the  preparing  of  anarchy  ;     chap. 

in  the  misrule  of  the  authorities  of  Paris,  who  thirst  only  U . 

for   power   and  gold.     There  is  yet  time  to  save  the      ^^^^• 
country,   and   our   own   tarnished   honour.      I    propose 
instantly  to  annul  the  authorities  of  Paris  ;   to  replace 
the  municipality  by  the  presidents  of  the   sections  ;  to 
unite  the  supplementary  members  of  the  Convention  at 
Bourges  ;  and  to  announce  this  resolution  to  the  depart- 
ments by  extraordinary  couriers."     These  decisive  mea- 
sures, if  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  would  have  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  municipality  and  the  designs  of  the  con- 
spirators ;  but  they  would  have  at  once  occasioned  a  civil 
war,  and,  by  dividing  the  centre  of  action,  augmented  the 
danger  of  foreign  subjugation.     The  majority  was  influ- 
enced by  these   considerations ;   the  separation    of  the 
Assembly  into  two  divisions,  one  at  Paris,  and  one  at 
Bourges,  seemed  the  immediate  forerunner  of  conflicting 
governments.     Barere  supported  these  opinions.     "  It  is 
by  union  and  firmness,"  he  said,  "  that  you  must  dissipate 
the  storms  which  assail  you ;  division  will  accelerate  your 
ruin.    Do  you  imagine  that,  if  the  consj)irators  dissolve  the 
Convention  in  the  centre  of  its  power,  they  will  have  any 
difliculty  in  disposing  of  its  remnant  assembled  at  Bourges  1 
I  propose  that  we   should   nominate    a   commission  of 
twelve  persons,  to  watch  over  the  designs  of  the  commune, 
to  examine   into   the  recent   disorders,   and  arrest   the  May  15. 
persons  of  their  authors  ;  but  never,  by  acceding  to  the  xSit'm' 
measures  of  Guadet,  declare  ourselves  unequal  to  combat  l^\J'^'^^' 
the  influence  of  the  municipality."     This  proposal  was  ^'s-  '-^^.^^ 
adopted  by   the  Convention,    ever  ready   to   temporise  iss.  Deux 
rather  than  adopt  a  decisive  course,  and  the  opportunity  284,285. 
of  destroying  the  municipality  was  lost  for  ever.^ 

The  Commission  of  Twelve,  however,  commenced  their 
proceedings  with  vigorous  measures.  A  conspiracy  against 
the  majority  of  the  Convention  had  for  some  time  been 
openly  organised  in  Paris  ;  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers  was 
the  centre  of  the  movement,  and  an  insurrectionary  com- 

VOL.  11.  2  N 
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CHAP,    mittcc   sat   night   and  day.     The  public   fervour   soon 
'^^'      demanded  more  than  the  mere  proscription  of  the  thirty 


17J)3.  deputies ;  three  hundred  were  required.  Varlet  had 
General  in-  opculj  proposcd  a  phiu  for  the  insurrection,  which  was 
surrection     fliscusscd  auiidst  furious  cries  at  the  Cordehers,  and  the 

against  tlie  r         i    r  i  tut  t 

Girondists    exccutiou  of  the  design  was  fixed  for  the  22d  May.     it 
vention.      was  agreed  that  the  armed  multitude  should  proceed  to  the 
^^^'^  '      hall  of  the  Convention,  with  the  Rights  of  Man  veiled 
with  crape,  to  seize  and  expel  all  the  members  who  had 
belonged  to  the  Constituent  or  Legislative  Assemblies, 
turn  out  the  ministry,  and  destroy  all  who  bore  the  name 
of  Bourbon.     The  commission  speedily  obtained  evidence 
of  this  conspiracy,  and  arrested  one  of  its  leaders,  Hebert, 
the  author  of  an  obscene  and   revolting   revolutionary 
journal,  entitled  the  Pere  Duchesne,  which  had  acquired 
immense  circulation   among  the  followers  of  the  muni- 
cipality.    That  turbulent  body  instantly  put  itself  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  declared  its  sittings  permanent,  and 
1  Deux       invited  the  people  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.     Some 
^^%fQ      of  the  most  violent  sections  followed  its  example  ;   the 
^^4.^f'V   few  who  held  out  for  the   Assembly  were  besieged  by 

xxvii,  — Oo.  tj  •/ 

Lac.  ii.67,   clamorous  bands  of  armed  men.     The  club  of  the  Jaco- 
261, 262.'  '  bins,  of  the  Cordeliers,  of  the  revolutionary  sections,  sat 
21  i.*''     '  day  and  night ;  the  agitation  of  Paris  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch.  1 

The  Commission  of  Twelve,  in  this  extremity,  brought 
TbeCo'm-  forward  a  measure  eminently  calculated  to  rescue  the 
Twelve  °^  Convcntiou  from  the  dreadful  thraldom  to  the  armed 
araeT^ard  ^ovcQ  of  Paris,  to  whicli  they  had  hitherto  been  subjected, 
for  the  Con-  Vio-ec,  in  its  name,  said  in  the  Assembly — "  From  the 

vention.  O      '  '  it  it 

May  25.  yery  first  stcps  of  our  career,  we  have  discovered  the 
traces  of  a  horrible  conspiracy  against  the  Republic, 
against  the  national  representation,  against  the  lives  of 
many  of  its  members,  and  of  other  citizens.  Every  step 
we  have  taken  has  brought  to  light  new  proofs  :  yet  a 
few  days  and  the  Republic  is  lost ;  you  yourselves  are  no 
more.     {Loud  murmurs  on  the  left.)     I  declare  solemnly, 
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on  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  Commission,  that  if    chap, 
France  is   not   soon   convinced  of  the    existence  of   a 


XL 


conspiracy  to  murder  many  of  yourselves,  and  to  establish  I'^s. 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Republic  the  most  horrid  and  degrad- 
ing despotism — if  we  do  not  demonstrate  to  all  the 
world  the  existence  of  this  conspiracy,  we  are  ready  to 
lay  our  heads  on  the  scaffold."  He  then  proposed,  as  a 
preliminary  measure,  a  decree  ordering  all  the  citizens  of 
Paris  to  be  ready  to  join  their  respective  sections  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  send  two  men  '^'.f  P'^/I 

xxvii.  185, 

from  each  company,  to  form  a  permanent  guard  for  the  J  86.  Moui- 
Convention,  and  that  the  assemblies  of  the  sections  should  26^' 
close  their  sittings  every  night  at  latest  at  ten  o'clock.  ^ 

This  was  going  to  work  in  the  right  spirit ;  for  it  pro-       ^^ 
posed  to  establish  an  armed  force,  to  counterbalance  that  Answer  of 
of  which  the  Jacobins  and  municipality  had  the  disposal,  the  jaco- 
They  stoutly  denied,  therefore,  the  existence  of  any  con-  ''"'^* 
spiracy.     "  We  are  called  upon,"  said  Marat,  "  to  discuss 
measures  directed   against   a   supposed   conspiracy.       I 
protest  against  discussing  a  motion  founded  on  a  fable. 
I  know  that  you  never  can  cure  fear ;  it  is  on  that  ac- 
count that  you  never  can  cure  statesmen.     But  I  declare 
I  know   of  no  other  conspiracy  in  France   except  that 
of  the  Girondists."     Danton  strongly  supported  the  same 
side.     "  What  is  the  use,"  said  he,  "  of  additional  laws 
to   protect   the  national  representation '?     The   existing 
laws  are  amply  sufficient   for  that  purpose  ;  all  that  is 
wanted    is   to  direct    them  to    the    punishment  of  the 
really  guilty.     If  guilty  men  are  seized,  they  will  find  no 
defenders  :  the  demand  for  an  armed  force  to  protect  its 
sittings,  betrays  fears  unworthy  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Can  there  be  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  existing  laws  than  the  fact,  that  the  National  Con- 
vention  is   untouched  ;    and   that  "  if  one   member   has 
perished  (Lcpelletier,)  he  at  least  was  not  one  of  those  Hiist.  Pari, 
who   betrayed   any  apprehension  1  "^     The    Convention,  loil"'     ' 
however,  now  seriously  alarmed,  passed  a  decree  in  terms 
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CHAP,    of  tlie   proposal,    and   at   the   same  time,  another   for 
^^-      improving  the  composition  of  the  juries  for  the  Rcvolu- 
1793.     tionary  Tribunal,  by  taking  them  from  sixteen  depart- 
ments chosen  by  lot. 

These   measures,   if  carried   into   effect,   ^yould   have 
MenSng     struck  both  at  the  physical  force  and  judicial  tyranny  of 
Jhi?threa-  tho  Jacobius  ;  and  therefore  they  resolved  instantly  to 
te^nthe^con-  commcncc  their  insurrections.     On  the  next  day,  being 
May  25.      i\^q  25th  May,  a  furious  multitude  assembled  round  the 
hall  of  the  Convention,  and  a  deputation  appeared  at  the 
bar,  demanding  in  the  most  threatening  terms  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  and  the  immediate 
liberation   of  Hebert,    the   imprisoned   member   of  the 
magistracy.     Some  even  went  the  length  of  insisting  that 
the  members  of  the  Commission  should  immediately  be 
sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.     "  We  come,"  said 
they,  "  to  denounce  a  crime  committed  by  the  Council  of 
Twelve  on  the  person  of  Hebert :   he  is  in  the  prison  of 
the   Abbaye.     The  council-general  of  the  municipality 
will  defend  him  to  the  death.     These  arbitrary  arrests 
are  civic  crowns  for  good  men."     Isnard,  the  president  of 
the    Assembly,    a   courageous    and   eloquent    Girondist, 
replied — "  Listen  to  my  words  :   if  ever  the  Convention 
is  exposed  to  danger — if  another  of  those  insurrections, 
which  have  recurred  so  frequently  since  the  10th  March, 
breaks  out,  and  the  Convention  is  outraged  by  an  armed 
faction,  France   will  rise   as    one    man  to    avenge   our 
cause,   Paris  will  be  destroyed,    and  soon  the  stranger 
will  inquire  on  which  bank  of  the  Seine  Paris  stood." 
This  indignant  reply  produced,  at  the  moment,  a  great 
impression  ;  but  crowds  of  subsequent  petitioners,  whom 
Danton   strongly    supported   from    the    benches    of   the 
Mountain,  quickly  appeared,  and  restored  confidence  to 
the  conspirators.     Upon  the  continued  refusal  of  Isnard 
to   order   the   liberation   of   Hebert,    crowds   from   the 
Jacobin  benches  rose  to  drag  him  from  his  seat ;    the 
Girondists  thronged  to  defend  him.     In  the  midst  of  the 
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tumiilt,  Danton,  in  a  voice  of  tliunder,  exclaimed — "  So    chap. 

much  impudence  is   beyond  endurance  :   we  will  resist  1-J 

jou :   let  there  be  no   longer    any   truce   between  the      ^^^^' 
Mountain  and  the  base  men  who   wished  to   save  the 
tyrant.     If  there  had  been  no  ardent  men  there  would 
have  been  no  Revolution.      The  small  number  of  con-  xxxL'm.' 
spirators  will  soon  be  revealed ;  the  French  people  will  Mafoe!"^' 
save  themselves  ;  the  mask  has  fallen  from  the  faces  of  ^'s-  /.•  262. 

•"  J^ac.  11.  oy. 

those  who  have  so  often  sworn  to  defend  it,  but  who  now  Th.  iv.  213. 

.  _,  -n       •  1    Deux  Amis, 

strive  only  to  save  the  aristocrats,     t  ranee  will  rise  and  x.  289, 292. 
prostrate  its  enemies."^ 

The  deputies  from  the  municipality  retired  on  that 
occasion,  without  having  obtained  what  they  desired ;  Desperate 
but  they  were  resolved  instantly  to  proceed  to  insurrec-  the' Conven- 
tion. All  the  remainder  of  the  25th,  and  the  whole  of  uberatk)n 
the  26th,  was  spent  in  agitation,  and  exciting  the  people  Ma^2r*' 
by  the  most  inflammatory  harangues.  Such  was  the 
success  of  their  efforts  that,  by  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
eight-and-twenty  sections  were  assembled  to  petition  for 
the  liberation  of  Hebert.  The  Commission  of  Twelve 
could  only  rely  on  the  support  of  the  armed  force  of 
three  sections  ;  and  these  hastened,  on  the  first  summons, 
to  the  support  of  the  Convention,  and  ranged  themselves, 
with  their  arms  and  artillery,  round  the  hall.  But  an 
immense  multitude  crowded  round  their  ranks  ;  cries  of 
"  Death  to  the  Girondists  1"  resounded  on  all  sides  ;  and 
the  hearts  even  of  the  most  resolute  began  to  quail 
before  the  fury  and  menacing  conduct  of  the  people. 
The  Girondists  with  difficulty  maintained  their  ground 
against  the  Jacobins  within  the  Convention  and  the 
furious  multitude  who  besieged  its  walls,  when  Garat, 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  entered,  and  deprived  them 
of  their  last  resource,  the  necessity  of  unbending  firmness. 
When  called  upon  to  report  upon  the  state  of  Paris,  he 
declared — "  That  he  saw  no  appearance  of  a  conspiracy  ; 
that  he  had  met  with  nothing  but  respect  from  the  crowd 
which  surrounded   the    Assembly  ;    and  that   the    only 
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CHAP,  perfidious  design  which  he  believed  existed,  was  to 
~-~ —  divide,  bj  the  dread  of  chimerical  dangers,  two  parties, 
1793.  equally  desirous  of  promoting  the  public  welfare."  In 
making  this  report,  Garat  had  been  deceived  by  Pache, 
mayor  of  Paris,  a  furious  and  hypocritical  Jacobin,  of  the 
most  dangerous  character.  France  had  reason  then  to 
lament  the  retirement  of  the  more  clear-sighted  Roland 
from  his  important  office.  Struck  dumb  by  this  extra- 
ordinary and  unexpected  report,  which  appeared  account- 
able only  on  the  supposition  of  the  defection  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  the  Girondists,  for  the  most 
part,  withdrew  from  the  Assembly,  and  the  courageous 
Isnard  was  replaced  in  the  president's  chair  by  Herault 
de  Sechelles.  Yielding  to  the  clamour  which  besieged 
the  legislature,  he  declared  "  the  force  of  reason  and  of 
the  people  are  the  same  thing ;  you  demand  a  magistrate 
in  detention,  the  representatives  of  the  people  restore  him 
to  you."     The  motion  w^as  then  put,  that  the  Commission 

Hitt'^pfri    ^^  Twelve  should  be  abolished,  and  Hebert  set  at  liberty; 

xxvii  267,  it  was  carried  at  midnio-ht,  amidst  shouts  of  triumph  from 

276.     Lac.       Ill  .  , 

ii.  69.  Mig.  the  mob,  who  constituted  the  majority,  by  climbing  over 
iV.2i4,22i,  the  rails,  and  voting  on  the  benches  of  the  Mountain  with 
the  Jacobins.^ 

Ashamed  of  the  consequences  of  their  untimely  deser- 
The  decree   tiou  of  tlic  Couveution,  the  Giroudists,  on  the  following 
revised  '*  ^ay,  asscmblcd   in   strength,   and   reversed   the  decree, 
uljiT     extorted  by  force  on  the  preceding  evening.     Lanjuinais 
in    an    especial    manner    distinguished    himself  in   this 
debate,  which  was  tumultuous  and  menacing  to  the  very 
last  degree.     "  Above  fifty  thousand  citizens,"  said  he, 
"have  already  been  imprisoned  in  the  departments,  by 
orders  of  your    commissioners ;    more  arbitrary  arrests 
have  taken  place  than  under  the  old  regime  in  a  whole 
century  ;  and  you  have  excited  all  this  tumult,  because 
we  have  put  into  custody  two  or  three  individuals  who 
openly  proclaimed  murder  and  pillage.     Your  commis- 
saries are  proconsuls,  who  act  far  from  you,  and  without 


^  Deux 
Amis,  X, 
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your  knowledge  ;  and  your  whole  jealousy  is  centred  on    chap. 

the  Commission  placed  under  your  eyes,  and  subject  to  ! — 

your  immediate  control.  On  Sunday  last  it  was  pro-  ^''^^^ 
posed  at  the  Jacobins  to  have  a  general  massacre  in 
Paris ;  to-night  the  same  proposal  is  to  be  brought  for- 
ward at  tlie  Cordeliers,  and  the  electoral  club  of  the 
Eveche  :  the  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  are  ready ;  we 
offer  them  to  you,  and  yet  you  hesitate — you  protect 
only  assassins  covered  with  blood."  At  these  words  the 
Mountain  drowned  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  and 
Legendre  threatened  to  throw  him  headlong  from  the 
Tribune.  "  Yesterday,"  said  Danton,  "  you  did  an  act 
of  justice  ;  beware  of  departing  from  its  example.  If 
you  persist  in  asserting  the  powers  you  have  usm^ped ; 
if  arbitrary  imprisonments  continue  ;  if  the  public 
magistrates  are  not  restored  to  their  functions,  after 
having  shown  that  we  surpass  our  enemies  in  modera- 
tion and  wisdom,  we  will  show  that  we  surpass  them 
in  audacity  and  revolutionary  vigour."  But  the  intrepid 
Laujuinais  kept  his  ground  ;  and  the  decree  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  was  reversed  by  a  majority  of  fifty-one.  The 
Jacobins  instantly  broke  out  into  the  most  furious 
exclamations.  "  You  have  violated  the  '  Rights  of 
Man,' "  said  Collot  d'Herbois  ;  "  tremble  !  we  are  about 
to  follow  your  example;  they  shall  not  serve  as  a 
sliield  to  tyrants.  Throw  a  veil  over  the  statue  of 
Liberty,  so  impudently  placed  in  the  midst  of  your 
hall  ;  we  will  not  incur  the  guilt  of  any  longer  restrain- 
ing the  indignation  of  the  people."  "  It  is  time,"  said 
Danton,  "  that  the  people  should  no  longer  be  restrained 
to  a  defensive  system.     They  must  attack  the  Moderate  \Deux 

1  Till  •  Amis,  X. 

leaders  ;    it  is    time    that    we    should    advance   m    our  2.06, 297. 

-  ....  r     T^  T-»       •       1  Hist.  Pari. 

career,  and  secure  the  destinies  or    I*  ranee,     raris  has  xxvii.286, 
always  been  the  terror  of  the  enemies  of  liberty.     Paris  223^  2-2i!^' 
has  once  conquered  ;  it  will  conquer  again."^ 

The  agitation,  which  had  begun  to  subside  after  tlie 
victory   of  the   preceding   evening,   was   renewed   with 
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CHAP,    redoubled  violence  on  the  reversal  of  the  decree.     Robes- 
pierre, Marat,  Danton,  Chaumette,  and  Taclie,  immediately 


^^^^-  commenced  the  organisation  of  a  new  revolt ;  the  29th 
Renewal  of  ^^'^^  cmplojed  in  arranging  the  forces.  "  It  is  not  Hebert," 
the  insur-     gaid  RobesiDierrc  at  the  Jacobins,  "  who  was  attacked  :  it 

rection  on.  „,.         ,  ••ix-»  it  tpi 

3istMay.  IS  the  caiisc  of  freedom — it  is  the  Kepublic.  it  the  muni- 
cipality of  Paris  does  not  now  unite  closely  with  the 
people,  it  violates  its  most  sacred  duty.  The  country  is 
in  d.anger.  It  is  impossible  for  me,  exhausted  as  I  am  by 
four  years  of  revolutions,  and  the  mournful  spectacle  of 
the  triumph  of  tyranny,  to  specify  the  mode  of  action.  I 
recognise  no  pure  magistrates  but  those  of  the  Mountain." 
On  the  30th,  the  members  of  the  electoral  body,  the 
commissioners  of  the  clubs,  the  deputies  of  the  sections, 
declared  themselves  in  insurrection  ;  Henriot  received  the 
command  of  the  armed  force  ;  and  the  sans-culottes  were 
promised  forty  sous  a-day,  by  the  municipality,  while 
under  arms.  These  arrangements  being  made,  the  tocsin 
sounded,  the  generale  beat  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of 
the  31st,  and  the  forces  of  the  faubourgs  marched  to  the 
Tuileries,  where  the  Convention  was  assembled.  On  this 
occasion,  the  first  symptom  appeared  of  a  division  between 
Danton  and  Robespierre  and  the  more  furious  Jacobins  : 
the  former  was  desirous  of  procuring  the  abolition  of  the 
Commission  of  Twelve,  but  not  of  an  outrage  on  the 
legislature  ;  the  latter  wished  to  overturn  the  Convention 
by  the  force  of  the  municipality.  But  even  Robespierre 
was  already  passed  in  the  career  of  revolution  by  more 
desperate  insurrectionists.  A  general  revolt  had  been 
resolved  on  by  the  central  committee  of  insurrection — a 
236*' 237.^^'  nioral  insurrection,  as  they  termed  it,  unaccompanied  by 
L^'  \i  ~^i'  pill^g^  0^'  violence,  but  with  such  an  appalling  display  of 
71.  Joum!  physical  force  as  should  render  resistance  impossible, 
bins,  Mai  Forty-eight  sections  met,  and  publicly  announced  their 
Moniteiir.  *  determination  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  ;  and  by 
daybreak  on  the  31st  all  Paris  was  in  arms.^ 

The  national  guard  and  the  insurgent  forces  were  at 
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first  timid,  and  uncertain  whose  orders  to  obey,  and  for    chap. 
what  object  they  were  called  out.    The  terrible  cannoneers, 


17S3. 


the  janizaries  of  the  Revolution,  took  the  lead.     The  crj, 
"Vive  la  Montague!    Perissent  les  Girondins  1"  broke  vast  forces 
from  their  ranks,  and  revealed  the  secret  of  the  day  ;  they  "S  feu- 
fixed  the  wavering  by  the  assumption  of  the  lead.     It  was  ^°'''S'- 
soon  discovered  that  the  object  was  to  present  a  petition, 
supported  by  an  armed  force,  to  the  Assembly,  demanding 
the  proscription  of  the  twenty-two  leaders  of  the  Gironde, 
the  suppression  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  and  the 
imposition  of  a  fresh  maximum  on  the  price  of  bread.     In 
the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  the  old  centre  of  insurrections, 
the  revolt  assumed  a  more  disorderly  character.     Pillage, 
immediate  rapine,   and  disorder,   could  alone  rouse    its 
immense  population.     The  commune  excited  their  cupi- 
dity, by  proposing  to  march  to  the  Palais  Royal,  whose 
shopkeepers  were  the  richest  in  Paris.     "  Arm  yourselves  !" 
exclaimed  the  agents  of  the  municipality,  "  the  counter 
revolution  is  at  hand  ;   at  the  Palais  Royal  they  are  this 
moment  crying  '  Vive  le  Roi !'  and  trampling  under  foot 
the  national  colours  ;  all  its  inhabitants  are  accomplices 
in  the  plot  :  march  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  thence  to  the 
Convention."     But  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  were 
prepared  for  their  defence  ;  the  gates  of  the  palace  were 
shut,  and  artillery  placed  in  the  avenues  which  led  to  l^vH^'swf 
them.     When   the   immense    forest    of  pikes  began  to  52!-,^^'''' 
debouch  from  the  side  of  the  faubourgs,  the  cannoneers  ^^^'  ??2;, 
stood  with  lighted  matches  to  their  pieces  ;  and  the  wave  72.   ih.  iv. 

237  247 

of  insurrection  rolled  aside  to  the  more  defenceless  quar-  Mig.  i.  ies. 
ter  of  the  legislature.  ^ 

The  Convention  had  early  assembled  at  the  sound  of 

.  •  57 

the  tocsin,  in  the  hall  of  the  Tuileries,  which  had  now  insurrection 

become  their  place  of  meeting,  instead  of  the  Salle  du  May.^ 

Menage  ;  the  chiefs  of  the  Girondists,  notwithstanding  the 

earnest  entreaties    of  their  friends,   all  repaired  to  the 

post  of  danger.     They  had  passed  the  night  assembled 

in  the  house  of  a  common  friend,  armed,  and  resolved 
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CHAP,  to  sell  tlicir  lives  dearly  ;  but  at  daybreak  tlicy  left  their 
^^-  asylum,  and  took  their  seats  in  the  Convention  as  the 
1793.  tocsin  was  sounding.  Garat  persisted  in  maintaining 
^*^^^*  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  ;  that  a  moral  insurrection 
alone  was  in  contemplation.  Pache,  with  hypocritical  zeal, 
declared  that  he  had  doubled  the  guards  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  forbidden  the  cannon  of  alarm  to  be  discharged. 
At  that  instant  the  sound  of  the  artillery  was  heard ;  the 
generale  beat  in  all  quarters,  and  the  ceaseless  roll,  like 
the  noise  of  distant  thunder,  showed  that  all  Paris  was  in 
motion.  "  I  demand,"  said  Vergniaud,  "  to  know  by  whose 
authority  the  cannon  of  alarm  have  been  sounded."  "  And 
I  demand,"  answered  Tlmriot,  "  that  the  Commission  of 
Twelve  be  instantly  dissolved."  "  And  I,"  said  Tallien, 
"  that  the  sword  of  the  law  strike  the  conspirators  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Convention."  The  Girondists  insisted  that 
Henriot,  the  commander-in-chief,  should  be  called  to  the 
bar,  for  sounding  the  cannon  of  alarm  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Convention.  "  If  a  combat  commences,"  said 
Vero-niaud,  "  whatever  be  its  result,  it  will  ruin  the  Re- 
public.  Let  all  the  members  swear  to  die  at  their  posts. ' 
They  all  took  the  oath  ;  in  a  few  hours  it  was  forgotten. 
"  Dissolve  the  Commission  of  Twelve,"  said  Danton,  with 
his  tremendous  voice.  "  The  cannon  has  sounded.  If  you 
have  any  political  discretion,  you  will  take  advantage  of 
the  public  agitation  to  furnish  you  with  an  excuse  for 
retracing  your  steps,  and  regaining  your  lost  popularity. 
I  address  myself  to  those  deputies  who  have  some  regard 
to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  not  to 
those  insane  mortals  who  listen  to  nothing  but  their  pas- 
sions. Hesitate  no  longer,  therefore,  to  satisfy  the  people." 
"  What  people  f  exclaimed  Vergniaud.  "  That  people," 
replied  Danton,  "  tliat  immense  body  which  is  our  ad- 
vanced guard  ;  which  hates  alike  every  species  of  tyranny, 
and  that  base  moderation  which  would  speedily  bring  it 
back.  Hasten,  then,  to  satisfy  them  ;  save  them  from  the 
aristocrats  ;  save  them  from  their  own  anger  ;  and  if  the 
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moTement  should  continue  when  this  is  done,  Paris  will    chap 

•  •  •  XT 

soon  annihilate  the  factions  which  disturb  its  tranquillity."  ' 

Vast  bodies  of  petitioners  soon  began  to  defile  through  the      ^^^^' 
Convention  with  menacing  petitions.     "  We  demand/'  said 
thej,  "  the  levy  of  a  central  Revolutionary  army  of  Sans- 
culottes, who  are  to  receive  forty  sous  a-day  each  man  ; 
and  demand  a  decree  against  the  twenty-two  members  M^y  31!""^' 
denounced  by  the  sections  of  Paris,  as  well  as  the  Com-  ^^^\];  I34 
mittee  of  Twelve.     We  demand  the  price  of  bread  to  be  ?^'^'  ?^^-., 

^  Lac.  u.  7o. 

fixed  at  three  sous  a  pound  in  all  the  departments,  and  Hist.  Pari, 
that  the  difference  of  price  be  made  up  by  a  forced  tax  on  345.  * 
the  rich."i 

The  Tuileries  were  blockaded  by  the  multitude  :  their 

58. 

presence,  and  the  vociferous  language  of  the  petitioners  The  mob 
who  were  successively  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Assem-  .andTssaiL 
bly,  encouraged  the  Jacobins  to  attempt  the  instant  de-  Ibn?"""'^"^' 
struction  of  their  opponents.     Barere  and  the  Committee 
of  Public  Salvation  proposed,  as  a  compromise,  that  the 
Commission  of  Twelve  should  be  dissolved  ;  Robespierre 
and  his  associates  urged   the  immediate  arrest   of  the 
Girondists.     "  Citizens,"  said  he,  "  let  us  not  lose  our  time 
in  vain  clamours  and  insignificant  propositions.     This  day 
is  perhaps  the  last  of  the  struggles  of  freedom  against 
tyranny."    "Move,  then!"  exclaimed Vergniaud.    "Yes,'' 
replied  Robespierre,   "  I  move,  and  my  motion  is  against 
you  ! — against  you,  who,  after  the  revolution  of  August 
1 0th,  strove  to  lead  to  the  scaffold  the  men  who  achieved 
it  ;  against  you,  who  have  never  ceased  to  urge  measures 
fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  Paris  ;  against  you,  who  endea- 
voured to  save  the  tyrant ;  against  you,  wlio  have  con- 
spired with  Dumourier  to  overthrow  the  Republic  ;  against  2  Hist.  Pari, 
you,  who  have  unrelentingly  attacked  those  whose  heads  Mo!''MJni. 
Dumourier  demanded  ;  against  you,  whose  criminal  vcn-  g^"'  ^-^j^g 
geance  has  provoked  the  cries  of  indignation,  which  you  ^'•7.  Mig.i! 
now  allege  as  a  crime  against  those  who  have  suffered  J}}-  foui. ' 
from  it.^     I  move  the  immediate  accusation  of  those  who  iv.' 251, 252.' 
have  conspired  with  Dumourier,  and  who  are  specified  in 


insurrec 
tion. 
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CHAP,  tlie  petitions  of  tlie  people."  Tlie  CoiiYcntioii,  moved  by 
'  the  yiolence  with  which  tlicy  were  surrounded,  deemed  it 
i''^^-  the  most  prudent  course  to  adopt  the  proposal  of  Barere 
and  the  Committee,  for  the  suppression  of  the  Commission, 
without  the  violent  proposals  of  the  Jacobins — a  ruinous 
precedent  of  submission  to  popular  violence,  wdiich  soon 
brought  about  their  total  subjugation. 

But  the  revolutionists  had  no  intention  of  stopping 
The  Jaco-  halfwaj  in  their  career  of  violence.  On  the  evening  of 
SagenTrd  thc  31st,  Bilkud  Varcnncs  declared  in  the  club  of  the 
Jacobins  "  that  thej  had  only  half  done  their  work ;  it 
must  be  instantly  completed,  before  the  people  have  time 
to  cool  in  their  ardour.  The  movement  in  Paris  will  be 
turned  against  us  in  the  departments  :  already  couriers 
are  sent  off  in  all  directions  to  rouse  them.  I  demand  that 
the  sittings  of  the  Jacobins  be  declared  permanent.  There 
must  be  no  compromise  with  tyranny."  "  Be  assured," 
said  Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  "  that  all  those  who  wish  to  esta- 
blish a  burgage  aristocracy  will  soon  begin  to  reflect  on 
their  proceedings.  Even  Danton  has  lost  his  energy  since 
the  Commission  of  Twelve  was  dissolved.  Already  they 
ask,  when  urged  to  put  themselves  in  insurrection,  Against 
whom  are  we  to  revolt  ?  The  aristocracy  is  destroyed,  the 
clergy  are  destroyed.  Who,  then,  are  our  oppressors  V 
Lest  any  such  reaction  should  take  place,  they  resolved  to 
keep  the  people  continually  in  agitation.  The  1st  of  June 
\  Jov™"  ^^^  was  devoted  to  completing  the  preparations  :  in  the  even- 

Jacobins,  i  o  i       i 

Juin  2,  No.  inor  Marat  himself  mounted  the  steeple  of  the  Hotel  de 

429.    Th.  iv.        ^  .  ^ 

'zVh,  2,5y'.  '  Ville,  and  sounded  the  tocsin.     The  generate  beat  througli 
4U." '"'      the  whole  night,  and  all  Paris  was  under  arms  by  daybreak 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d.  ^ 

On  the  preceding  day,  being  the  last  that  they  were  to 

Last  dinner  mcct  iu  frccdom  in  this  world,  the  Girondists  dined  to- 

d&S-"^*"''  gether  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  defence  which  yet 

junTi        remained  in  the  desperate  state  of  their  fortunes.     Their 

opinions,  as  usual,  were  much  divided.     Some  thought 

that  they  shoidd  remain  fii*m  at  their  posts,  and  die  on 
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their  curiile  chairs,  defending  to  the  last  extremity  the    chap. 

sacred  character  with  which  they  were  invested.     Petiou,  . 1 

Buzot,  and  Gensonne,  supported  that  mournful  and  mag-      i-^^^- 
nanimous   resolution.      Barbaroux,    consulting   only   his 
impetuous  courage,  was  desirous  to  brave  his  enemies  by 
his  presence  in  the  Convention.     Others,  among  whom 
was  Louvet,  strenuously  maintained  that  they  should  in- 
stantly abandon  the  Convention,  where  their  deliberations 
were  no  longer  free,  and  the  majority  were  intimidated  by 
the  daggers  of  the  Jacobins,  and  retire  each  into  his  own 
department,  to  return  to  Paris  with  such  a  force  as  should 
avenge  the  cause  of  the  national  representation.     The 
deliberation  was  still  going  forward,  when  the  clang  of  the  ^^  .^^  ^eo 
tocsin  and  the  rolling  of  the  drums  warned  them  that  the  Buzot,  74, 
insurrection  had  commenced  ;  and  they  broke  up  without  128. 
having  come  to  any  determination.  ^ 

At  eight  o'clock,  Henriot  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 

°  61. 

immense   columns  of  armed  men   assembled  round  the  Attack  "on 
Hotel  de  Ville,  presented  himself  before  the  council  of  the  tio'n.  °'^'^*"" 
municipality,  and  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  insurgent  "^'^^^* 
people,  that  they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  they 
had  obtained  the  arrest  of  the  obnoxious  deputies.     The 
forces  assembled  on  this  occasion  were  most  formidable. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  tumbrils, 
and  waggons  of  balls  complete,  furnaces  to  heat  them  red- 
hot,  lighted  matches,  and  drawn  swords  in  the  hands  of 
the  gunners,  resembled  rather  the  preparations  for  the 
siege  of  a  powerful  fortress  than  demonstrations  against  a 
pacific  legislature.     In  addition  to  this,  several  battalions, 
who  had  marched  that  morning  for  la  Vendee,  received 
counter  orders,  and  re-entered  Paris  in  a  state  of  extreme  2  Deux 
irritation.     They  were  instantly  supplied  with  assignats,  fi^'^.^/^g. 
worth  five  francs  each,  and  ranged  tliemselves  round  Hen-  ^^'&;  V..'^^^- 

'  ~  _  loul.  111. 

riot,  ready  to  execute  his  commands,  even  against  the  41.5, 424. 
Convention.^     The  whole  battalions  of  the  national  guard  262.  iiist.' 
which  were  suspected  of  leaning  to  the  Convention  Avere  -ml-m. 
removed  to  distant  parts  of  the  city,  so  that  the  legislature 
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CHAP,  was  siirroimdcd  only  by  its  most  inveterate  enemies. 
'  After  liarano-uino;  them  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  Henriot 
1793.  proceeded  to  the  other  insurgents,  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  marched  to  the  Carrousel.  By  ten  o'clock,  the 
•whole  of  the  avenues  to  the  Tuileries  were  blockaded  by 
dense  columns  and  artillery  ;  and  eighty  thousand  armed 
men  surrounded  the  defenceless  representatives  of  the 
people. 

Few  only  of  the  proscribed  deputies  were  present  at 
Vehement  this  meeting.  The  intrepid  Lanjuinais  was  among  the 
SemWy.''^  Dumbcr  ;  fi'om  the  tribune  he  drew  a  picture,  in  true 
and  frightful  colours,  of  the  state  of  the  Assembly, 
deliberatiug  for  three  days  under  the  poniards  of  assas- 
sins, threatened  without  by  a  fm-ious  multitude,  domi- 
neered over  within  by  a  faction  which  wielded  at  will 
the  violence  of  that  multitude,  descending  from  degrada- 
tion to  degradation,  rewarded  for  its  condescension  with 
arrogance,  for  its  submission  by  outrage.  "  As  long  as  I 
am  permitted  to  raise  my  voice  in  this  place,"  said  he, 
"  I  will  never  suffer  the  national  representation  to  be 
degraded  in  my  person.  Hitherto  you  have  done 
nothing ;  you  have  only  suffered  ;  you  have  sanctioned 
every  thing  required  of  you.  An  insurrection  assembles, 
and  names  a  committee  to  organise  a  revolt,  with  a  com- 
mander of  the  armed  force  to  direct  it ;  and  you  tolerate 
the  insurrection,  the  committee,  the  commander."  At 
these  words,  the  cries  of  the  Mountain  drowned  his 
voice,  and  the  Jacobins  rushed  forward  to  drag  him  from 
the  tribune  :  but  he  held  fast,  and  the  president  at 
lencrth  succeeded  in  restoring  silence.  "  I  demand,"  he 
concluded,  "that  all  the  revolutionary  authorities  of 
Paris  be  instantly  dissolved ;  that  every  thing  done 
during  the  last  three  days  be  annulled  ;  that  all  who 
arrogate  to  themselves  an  illegal  authority  be  declared 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  law."  He  had  hardly  concluded 
when  the  insurgent  petitioners  entered,  and  demanded 
his  own  arrest,  and  that  of  the  other  Girondists.     Their 
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language   was   brief   aud   decisive.       "  The   citizens    of    chap. 
Paris/'  said   tliej,  "  have  been  four  days  under  arms  ;       '^^' 
for  four  days  they  have  demanded  from  their  manda-      i-'^s. 
tories  redress  of  their  rights   so  scandalously  violated  ; 
and  for  four  days  their  mandatories  have  done   nothing 
to    satisfy   them.     The    conspirators  must   instantly  be 
placed  under  arrest  :  you  must  forthwith  save  the  people, 
or  they  will  take  their  safety  into   their   own  hands." 
— "Save  the  people  !  "  exclaimed  the  Jacobins  ;   "  save 
your  colleagues,  by  agi'eeing  to  their  provisional  arrest." 
Barere    and    the    neutral   party    urged    the    proscribed 
deputies  to  have  the  generosity  to  give  in  their  resigna- 
tions, in  order  to  tranquillise  the  public  mind.     Isnard, 
Lauthenas,  and  others,  complied  with  the  request ;  Lan- 
juinais   positively    refused.       "  Hitherto,"    said    he,    "  I 
have  shown  some  courage  ;  I  shall  not  fail  at  the  last 
extremity.     You  need  not  expect  from  me  either  suspen- 
sion or  resignation."     Being  violently  interrupted  by  the 
left,  he  added  —  "  When  the   ancients  prepared  a  sacri- 
fice, they  crowned  the  victim  with  flowers   and  garlands 
when  they  conducted  him  to  the  altar  ;  the  priest  sacri- 
ficed him,  but  added  not  insult  or  injury.     But  you,  more 
cruel  than  they,  commit  outrages   on  the  victim  who  is 
making  no  efi'orts  to  avert  his  fate."     "  I  have  sworn  to  xS'S'3^3^^' 
die   at  my  post,"  said  Barbaroux  ;    "  I   shall  keep  my  f^^J;  3^J°°'" 
oath.     Bend,  if  you  please,  before  the  municipality,  you  j^^^l^^  ^If- 
who  refused  to  arrest  its  wickedness  ;  or  rather  imitate  Lac.  i'i.  72, 
us,  whom    its    fury  immediately   demands.      Wait,  and  iii.'43o,434. 
brave  its  fury.     You  may  compel  me  to  sink  under  its  265.'^' "   ' 
daggers  :  you  shall  not  make  me  fall  at  its  feet."^ 

While  the  Assembly  was  in  the  utmost  agitation,  and 
swayed  alternately  by  terror  and  admiration,  Lacroix,  They  move 
an  intimate  friend  of  Danton's,  entered  with  a  haggard  S^bi^^are 
air,  and  announced  that  he  had  been  stopped  at  the  |Ivti,7arnied 
gate,  and  that  the  Convention  was  imprisoned  within  its  multitude. 
walls.     The  secret  of  the  revolt  became  now  evident ;  it 
was  not  conducted  by  Danton  and  the  Mountain,  but  by 
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CHAP.    Robespierre,  Marat,  and  the  municipality.     "  We  must 
instantly   avenge,"   said  Danton,   "  this  outrage  on   the 


^^^'^-     national  representation.     Let  us  go  forth,  and  awe  the 

rebels  by  the  majesty  of  the  legislature."     Headed  by  its 

president,  tlie  Convention  set  out,  and  moved  in  a  body, 

with  the  signs  of  distress,  to  the  principal  gate  leading  to 

the  Place  de  Can-ousel.   They  were  there  met  by  Henriot 

on  horseback,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  the  most 

devoted  battalions  of  the  faubourgs.      "  What  do  the 

people    demand  1 "      said    the    president,    Herault     de 

Sechelles  ;  "  the  Convention   is    occupied   with   nothing 

but  their  welfare."  —  "  Herault,"  replied  Henriot,  "  the 

people   are  not  to  be  deceived  with  fine  words  :  they 

demand  that  the  twenty-four  culpable  deputies  be  given 

up."       "  Demand  rather  that  we   should   all  be  given 

up!"    exclaimed  those  who    surrounded   the   president. 

"  Cannoneers,  to  your  pieces  ! "  replied  Henriot.     Two 

Ji  Hist.  Pari,  guns,  chargcd  with  grape-shot,  were  pointed  against  the 

loi^'Deux  iiiembers  of  the  Convention,  who  involuntarily  fell  back  ; 

Amis,  X.      and  after  in  vain  attempting  to  find  the  means  of  escape 

Lac',  ii^  7G,  at  the  other  gates  of  the  garden,  returned  in  dismay  to 

268,271'.''  the  Hall.     Marat  followed  them,  at  the  head  of  a  body 

Tkiv.268,  of  |3j.igj^jj^|g^ — "  I  order  you,  in   the  name  of  the  people, 

to  enter,  to  deliberate,  and  to  obey."'"^ 

When  the  members  were  seated,  Couthon  rose.   "  You 
The  thi'rty    have  now  had  convincing  evidence,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
21'gSfup  Convention  is  perfectly  free.      The  indignation  of  the 
soned"''"     people  is    only  pointed  against  certain  unworthy  mem- 
bers :  we  are  surrounded  by  their  homage  and  affection  : 
let  us  obey  alike  our  own  conscience  and  their  wishes. 
I  propose  that  Lanjuinais,  Vergniaud,  Sillery,  Gensonne, 
Le  Hardi,  Guadet,  Petion,  Brissot,  Boileau,  Birotteau, 
Valaze,  Gomaire,  Bertrand,  Gardien,  Kervelegan,  Molle- 
vaut,    Bergoing,    Barbaroux,   Lydon,   Buzot,  la  Source, 

*  So  sensible  were  the  Revolutionists  themselves  of  the  violence  done  on 
this  occasion  to  the  Convention,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  tliis  event  in  the 
Moniteur. — See  Moniteur,  4  Juin  1793,  p.  671. 
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Rabaiit  St  Etienne,  Salles,  Chambon,  Gorsas,  Grange-    chap. 

neuve,  le  Sage,  Vigee,  Lou^et,  and  Henri  Lariviere,  be  ! 

imniediatelj  put  under  arrest."     With  the  dagger  at  their      ^793. 
throats,  the   Convention  passed  the  decree  :  a  large  body 
had  the  courage  to  protest  against  the  violence,  and  refuse 
to  vote.     This  suicidal  measure  was  carried  wholly  bj  the  xS'H!"4m'!'* 
voters  of  the  Mountain,  and  a  few  adherents  :  the  great  JJh  jSTJ' 
majority  refused  to  have  any  share  in  it.     The  multitude  \^^l;  ^''§- 
gave  tumultuous  cheers,  and  dispersed  :  their  victory  was  Lac.  il.  78, 
complete  ;  the  municipality  of  Paris  had  overthrown  the  272. 
National  Assembly.^ 

The  political  career  of  the  Girondists  was  terminated 
by  this  day  ;  thenceforward  they  were  known  only  as  xermink- 
individuals,  by  their  heroic  conduct  in  adversity  and  poHtilf  ^ 
death.  Their  strife  with  the  Jacobins  was  a  long  strug-  ^hTairon- 
gle  between  two  classes,  which  invariably  succeed  each  '^^^*^- 
other  in  the  lead  of  revolutionary  convulsions.  The 
rash  and  reckless,  but  able  and  generous  party,  which 
trusted  to  the  force  of  reason  in  popular  assemblies, 
perished  because  they  strove  to  arrest  the  torrent  they 
had  let  loose,  to  avenge  the  massacres  of  September, 
avoid  the  execution  of  the  King,  resist  the  institution  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Salvation.  With  the  excitement  of  more  vehe- 
ment passions,  with  the  approach  of  more  pressing 
dangers,  with  the  advent  of  times  when  moderation 
seemed  a  crime,  they  perished.  Thereafter,  when  every 
legal  form  was  violated,  every  appeal  against  violence 
stifled  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  Girondists,  democratic 
despotism  marched  on  in  its  career  without  an  obstacle  ; 
and  the  terrible  dictatorship,  composed  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Salvation  and  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
was  established  in  resistless  sovereignty.  The  proscribed 
members  were  at  first  put  under  arrest  in  their  own 
houses.  Several  found  the  means  of  escape  before  the 
order  for  their  imprisonment  was  issued.  Barbaroux, 
Petion,  Lanjuinais,  and  Henri  Lariviere,  arrived  at  Caen, 

VOL.  IT.  2  0 
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CHAP,    in  Normandy,  \vliere  a  feeble  attempt  at  resistance  to  tlie 


1793. 


usurped  authority  of  the  Parisian  mob  was  made,  which 
speedily  yielded  to  the  efforts  of  the  Jacobin  emissaries. 
Louvet  escaped  to  Bordeaux,  and  subsequently  wandered 
275,276.  for  months  among  the  forests  and  caverns  of  the  Jura, 
x.^325, 328!  where  he  employed  his  hours  of  solitude  in  composing  the 
able  memoirs  of  his  life.^ 

Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Brissot,  and  the  other  leaders, 
Their  trial  wcro  soou  aftcrwards  arrested  in  different  places,  and 
nation?  """'  throwu  iuto  pnsou,  from  whence,  after  a  painful  interval, 
they  were  conducted  to  the  scaffold.  On  the  walls  of  the 
cell  in  the  prison  of  the  Carmes  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard, 
in  which  he  was  confined,  were  found  written  with  blood, 
in  Vergniaud's  handwriting,  the  words — 

"  Potius  mori  quam  foedari. "  * 

The  prison  itself  bore,  over  its  entrance,  the  inscription  "  La 
Liberte,  I'Egalite,  ou  la  Mort."  The  same  gloomy  abode 
now  contained  the  Girondists  which  had  formerly  wit- 
nessed the  sorrows  of  men  they  had  overthrown,  and 
afterwards  resounded  with  the  wail  of  their  prosecutors. 
The  walls  of  their  cells  bore  ample  testimony  to  the 
heroic  feelings  with  which  they  were  animated,  f  They 
were  detained  in  confinement  for  aboA^e  four  months 
before   beino;   brought  to   trial,  in   order  to   secure  the 

*  "Rather  die  than  be  disgraced." 

+  In  the  handwriting  of  these  eloquent  and  iinhappy  men  were  found  the 
following,  among  many  other  inscriptions  : — 

"  Quand  il  n'a  pu  sauver  la  liberte  de  Rome, 

Caton  est  libre  encore,  et  sait  mourir  en  homme." 
"Dignvmi  certe  Deo  spectaculum  fortem 
Viiiim  colluctantem  cum  calamitate." 

"  Cui  vu-tus  non  deest 
Nunquam  omnino  miser." 

"  Dulce  et  deconim  est  pro  patri^  mori." 

"  Non  omnis  moriar." 

"  Summum  credo  nefas  animam  prreferre  pudori." 
If  the  Girondists  had  known  how  to  live,  as  they  proved  they  knew  how  to 
die,  they  might  have  averted  or  an-ested  the  whole  hoiTors  of  the  Revolution. — 
See  Lamartixe,  Ilistoire  des  Girondins,  vii.  16,  IT. 
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po-^^er  of  the  Jacobin   faction  before  they  brought  the    chap. 
illustrious  leaders  of  the  opposite  party,  so  long  the  idols       ^^' 


of  the  people,  to  trial  and  death.     The  prisoners  during      ^793. 
this  interval  endured  the  greatest  privations  :  it  was  only 
from  the  aid  of  their  relatives  they  could  procure  even  a 
change  of  linen.     But  their  courage  never  forsook  them. 
A  nephew  of  Vergniaud  having  been  introduced  into  his 
cell,  with  some  little  aid,   the  prisoner  took  him  on  his 
knee.     "  My  child,"  said  he,  "  don't  be  afraid  :  look  at 
me,  and  remember  my  visage  when  you  are  a  man.     You 
will  remember  you  have  seen  Vergniaud,  the  founder  of 
the  republic,  in  the  most  honourable  period   of  his  life, 
when  he  was  suffering  the  persecution  of  the  wicked,  and 
jDreparing  to  die  for  freemen."     Fauchet  now  bewailed  in 
sincere  terms  his  abandonment  of  the  faith  of  his  youth, 
and  expressed  his  conviction  that  it  alone  furnished  an 
antidote  to  the  evils  of  life.'''     When   brought  to  trial, 
the  people  were  so  prejudiced,  and  the  power  of  their 
enemies  so  confirmed,  that  their  condemnation  was  secure 
ere  they  were  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
Their  trial  and  condemnation  took  place  in  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober before  that  court.     The  Convention  passed  a  decree 
authorising  their  trial ;  the  indictment  against  them  was  oct.  19. 
general,  but  its  specific  charges  affected  only  five  or  six  1  touI.  iv. 
of  the  accused.     They  insisted  upon  the  riglit  of  separate  ly%s9^^' 
defence  :  the  Jacobins,  the  Committee  of  Public  Salva-  ^''^-H-^^- 

.  Lac.  11.  78, 

tion,   and   the   Convention,    held  this    demand   decisive  ^^  i^<"^^- 

•  1  r  •  1         m  1      •  •  p.  1.     Lam. 

evidence  01  a  new  conspn^acy.^      io  obviate  its  supposed  Hist,  des 
danger,  and  guard  against  the  effect  of  the  well-known  r7,Vo!''  "' 

*  "  Fauchet  se  frappait  la  poitrine  devant  ses  collegues.  II  s'accusait  avec 
iin  repentir  sincere,  mais  ferme,  d'avoir  abandonne  la  foi  de  sa  jeunesse.  II 
demontrait  que  la  religion  seule  pouvait  guider  les  pas  de  la  liberte.  II  se 
rejouissait  de  donner  a  sa  mort  prochaine  le  caractere  d'un  double  martyre, 
celui  du  pretre  qui  se  repent,  et  celui  du  republicain  qui  persevere.  Sillery  se 
taisait,  trouvant  dans  ses  moments  supremes  le  silence  plus  digne  que  la 
plainte.  II  revenait,  comme  Fauchet,  aux  croyauces  ct  aux  pratiques  religieuses. 
Tous  deux  se  separaient  souvent  de  leurs  collegues  pour  aller  s'entretenir  k 
lecai-t  avec  un  venerable  prStre,  enferme  potu"  sa  foi." —  Lasiartine,  Jlistoire 
des  Girondins,  vii.  21,  22. 
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CHAP,    eloquence   of  tlie   accused,  ^vhicli  liacl  already   strongly 
moved  the  audience,  the    Revolutionary  Tribunal,  after 


^'^^-  the  trial  had  proceeded  some  days,  obtained  from  the 
Convention  a  decree,  authorising  them,  when  any  trial 
had  lasted  three  days,  to  ask  the  jury  if  their  minds  were 
made  up  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and  if  they  said 
they  were,  to  convict,  and  pass  sentence,  whether  they  had 
been  heard  in  their  defence  or  not/-' 

The  grounds  of  the  accusation  were  of  the  most  con- 

67.  ^ 

Grounds  of  tcmptiblc  kind,  and  consisted  of  the  charges  brought 
gainst  the  agalust  them  by  Robespierre,  wdiich  have  been  already 
lAntf 'fxi.  given.^  Chaumette  recounted  all  the  struggles  of  the 
§  '*^-  municipality  with  the  Cote  Droit,  without  adding  a  single 
fact  that  could  inculpate  the  accused :  the  wretch  Hebert 
narrated  the  particulars  of  his  arrest  by  the  Commission 
of  Twelve,  and  alleged  that  Roland  had  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  the  pubhc  writers,  by  oiFering  to  buy  up  his 
obscene  journal,  the  Pere  Duchesne:  Destournelle  de- 
poned that  the  accused  had  exerted  themselves  to  crush 
the  municipality,  declared  against  the  massacres  in  the 
prisons,  and  laboured  to  institute  a  departmental  guard. 
Chabot  was  the  most  virulent  of  the  witnesses  against  them : 
he  ascribed  to  them  a  Machiavelian  policy  throughout  all 
the  Revolution  ;  accused  them  of  endeavouring  to  convert 
every  thing  to  their  own  profit,  and  even  permitting  the 

*  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  trial,  the  Revolutionai'y  Tribunal  addressed  to  the 
Convention  the  follo-s\Tng  letter; — "Five  days  have  already  been  consumed, 
and  niue  -ndtnesses  only  have  been  examined ;  each  in  making  his  deposition 
thinks  it  necessary  to  give  a  histoiy  of  the  -whole  Revolution.  The  loquacity 
of  the  accused  renders  the  discussions  long  between  them  and  the  -witnesses. 
The  trial,  therefore,  will  never  be  finished.  But  why,  we  ask,  hare  any  u-it- 
messes  at  all  ?  The  Convention,  the  whole  Republic,  are  accusers  in  this  case ; 
the  proofs  of  the  crimes  of  the  accused  are  evident.  Eveiy  one  has  already  in 
his  conscience  a  conviction  of  their  guUt.  But  the  Tribunal  can  do  nothing  of 
itself;  it  must  follow  the  law.  It  is  for  the  Convention  itself  to  sweep  away 
the  foi-malities  which  trammel  our  proceedings."  Upon  this  the  Convention, 
on  the  motion  of  Robespierre,  passed  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
precisely  in  terms  of  a  petition  presented  the  same  day  by  the  Jacobin  Club  to 
the  Convention  : — "  Apres  trois  joui-s  de  debats,  le  president  du  Tribunal 
Revolutionnarre  demandera  aux  jures  si  leur  conscience  est  sufiisamment 
eclau-ee;  s"ils  repondent  negativement,  le  pi-ocessera  continue  jusqu'  il  ce  qulls 
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massacres  of  September,  in  order  to  cut   off  some  of    chap. 
their  enemies  among  the  victims.     The  prosecution  lasted 


nine  days.     At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  jury  declared      ^'^^^• 
themselves  convinced ;  the   eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  the 
vehemence  of  Brissot,  had  pleaded  in  vain.     The  court 
then  read  to  the  accused  the  decree  of  the  Convention, 
empowering  them  to  terminate  the  iiroceedlngs  as  soon  as 
the  jury  had  declared  their  minds  made  up ;  they  saw 
upon  this  that  their  fate  was  determined,  as  they  were  to 
be  condemned  without  being  heard  in   their  defence.'"' 
They  all  rose,  and  by  loud  expressions  of  indignation 
drowned  the  voice  of  the  president,  who  read  their  sen- 
tence.    Valaze    stabbed   himself  with    a   poniard,    and  ,  „  „  , 
perished  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  who  immediately  THb.  Rev. 
ordered  that  his  dead  body  should  be  borne  on  a  car  to  246'-255!'' 
the  place  of  execution,  and  beheaded  with  the  other  pri-  xxx.'iioV 
soners.     La  Source  exclaimed — "I  die   at   a  time  when  J|^i J"""^- 
the  people  have  lost  their  reason  :  you  will  die  as   soon  ifjg  \vg^_ 
as  they  recover  it."     The  other  prisoners  embraced  each  JJ^^^^g^^^' 
other,    and   exclaimed,    "  Vive   la    RepubHque  !  "      The  Lam.  Hist. 
audience,  though  chiefly  composed  of  the  assassins  of  the  45!  ^"'  ^^ ' 
2d  September,  was  melted  to  tears.^ 

The   anxiety  of  his  friends  had  provided  Vergniaud 
with  a  certain  and  speedy  poison.     He  refused  to  make  xhehiast 
use  of  it,  and  threw  it  away  the  night  before  his  execu-  Zltrh 
tion,  in  order  that  he  might  accompany  his  friends  to  the 

declareut  qu'ils  sont  en  etat  de  prononcer."—  Moniteur,  30  Oct.  1793.  The 
decree  was  in  these  terms,  and  the  original  was  found  in  Rohespien-e's  own 
handwriting  ^mong  his  papers  after  his  death  : — "S'il  arrive  que  le  jugement 
d'line  affaire  portee  au  Tribunal  Revolutionnaire  ait  ete  prolonge  trois  jours,  le 
president  ouviira  la  seance  suivante  en  demandant  aiix  jures  si  leur  conscience 
est  sufiisamment  eclairee.  Si  les  jures  repondent  '  Oui,'  il  sera  procede  sur-le- 
champ  au  jugement.  Le  president  ne  souifrira  aucune  espece  d'interpellation 
ni  d'incident  contraire  aux  dispositions  de  la  presente." — Papiers  Inedits 
irouves  chez  Robespierbe,  ii.  4. 

*  "  L'accusateur  public  requicrt  la  lecture  do  la  loi  sur  I'accelcration  des 
jugemens  criminels.  Cette  lecture  est  faite.  Lc  Tribunal  ordonne  la  tran- 
scription de  la  loi  sur  ses  registres.  Le  President  —  '  Citoyens  purs,  en  vertu  de 
la  loi  dont  vous  venez  d'entendrc  la  lecture,  je  dcmande  si  votro  conscience  est 
Bufi&samment  dclairee.'  Les  jures  se  reth'cnt  pour  deliberer." — Bulletin  du 
Tribunal  Revolutionnaire,  No.  62,  p.  246. 
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CHAP,    scaffold.     The  eloquence  of  this  highly-gifted  man,  which 
poured   forth   the   night   before   his  execution,   on   the 


1793.  expiring  liberty  of  France,  in  strains  of  unprecedented 
splendour,  entranced  even  the  melancholy  inmates  of  the 
prison.  On  this  occasion  the  Girondists,  like  the  Chris- 
tian martyrs  at  Rome,  were  permitted  to  take  their  last 
repast  together.  By  a  strange  feeling,  but  copied  from 
the  example  of  antiquity  on  such  occasions,  the  table  was 
decked  out  in  the  principal  apartment  of  the  prison  with 
unusual  care.  The  choicest  fruits  and  flowers  of  autumn 
adorned  the  board  :  the  finest  wines  circulated  amono- 
the  friends  who  were  to  taste  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
no  more.  Vergniaud  presided.  "My  friends,"  said  he, 
"  in  trying  to  engraft  the  tree,  we  have  killed  it.  It 
was  too  old  ;  Robespierre  cuts  it  down.  Will  he  be 
more  fortunate  than  we  'i  No !  The  soil  is  too  light 
here  to  nourish  the  roots  of  civil  liberty  ;  the  people  are 
too  infantine  to  govern  themselves  :  they  will  return  to 
their  king,  as  a  child  returns  to  its  playthings.  We  mis- 
took our  time  in  being  born,  and  dying  for  the  liberty  of 
the  world  ;  we  thought  we  were  at  Rome,  and  we  were  at 
Paris.  But  revolutions  are  like  the  misfortunes  which 
blanch  in  a  night  the  hair  of  the  sufferer  :  they  quickly 
ripen  a  people.  The  blood  in  our  veins  is  warm 
enough  to  enrich  the  soil  of  the  Republic.  Let  us  not 
bear  the  future  with  us,  but  leave  hope  to  the  people  in 
exchange  for  the  death  which  they  have  given  us.  Let 
us  die  then,  if  not  with  confidence,  at  least  with  hope  : 
our  consciences  are  our  witnesses  in  the  great  trial ;  our 
Judge  the  Eternal.  Death  is  only  the  most  important 
event  of  life,  because  it  is  the  passage  to  a  su23erior  state 
of  being.  Were  it  not  so,  man  would  be  greater  than 
God  ;  for  he  would  have  conceived  what  his  Creator  could 
not  execute.  No !  Vergniaud  is  not  greater  than  God, 
d^s^Gir^vH.  but  God  is  more  just  than  Vergniaud,  and  He  will  raise 
52,53,26,  j^jj^  to-morrow  on  the  scaffold,  only  to  justify  him  to 
future  ages."^  "  Christ,"  said  Sillery,  "  dying  on  the  scaf- 
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fold,  was  like  us  a  divine  witness.     His  religion,  which    chap. 

•  XI 

we  have  confounded  with  tyranny,  was  not  oppression,  [ 

but    deliverance.       He   was   the    Girondist   of   Immor-      ^^'^^• 
tality." 

The  illustrious  prisoners  were  conducted,  on  the  31st       ^^ 
October,  to  the  place  of  execution.      They  marched  to-  Their  heroic 
gether  with  a  firm  step,  singing  the  Revolutionary  song,  Oct.  si. 
which  they   applied  by  a  slight  change  to  their  own 
situation, — 

"  AUons,  enfans  de  la  patrie  ! 
Le  jour  de  gloii-e  est  arrive ; 
Centre  nous  de  la  tyrannie 
Le  couteau  sanglant  est  leve." 

Never  since  the  execution  of  Lally,  in  1766,  had  there 
been  seen  such  a  crowd  as  now  assembled  in  the  Place 
Louis  XV.  to  witness  their  execution.  The  quays,  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  and  aU 
the  windows  from  thence  to  the  Conciergerie,  from  which 
they  were  brought,  were  crowded  with  spectators.  Brissot 
and  Fauchet  alone  wore  a  sad  and  pensive  expression. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  mutually  embraced,  ex- 
claiming, "  Vive  la  Republique  !  "  Sillery  ascended  first ; 
he  bowed  with  a  grave  air  to  the  people,  and  received 
with  unshrinking  firmness  the  fatal  stroke.  Le  Hardi 
exclaimed  "  Vive  la  Republique  !  "  as  he  was  bound  to 
tlie  plank,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  over  the  whole  Place. 
The  execution  of  the  whole  lasted  thirty-eight  minutes, 
during  which  the  condemned,  awaiting  their  turn,  as 
their  friends  were  successively  beheaded,  never  ceased 
chanting  with  firm  voices  an  air,  the  burden  of  which  was 
—  "  rather  death  than  slavery."  A  voice  was  withdrawn 
from  the  swell  with  every  fall  of  the  axe  ;  their  numbers 
were  thinned  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine.  One  voice 
alone  continued  to  chant  the  Marseillaise  to  the  very  end  : 
it  was  that  of  Vergniaud,  wlio,  as  their  leader,  was 
chosen  to  suffer  last.     He  could  hardly  be  said  to  die 
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CHAP,  by  the  executioner's  hand  ;  he  swooned,  before  the  blade 
^^-  fell,  from  the  vehemence  of  his  enthusiasm.  They  all 
1793-  died  with  the  resolution  of  Romans,  chanting  with  their 
d^s'^Gir.  ''*■  last  breath  the  hymn  of  the  Revolution.  One  single 
BuiL^du  grave  received  their  united  remains  ;  it  was  beside  that 
I'tef.^^'  in  which  had  been  laid  the  uncoffined  body  of  their 
loo'  "xh?'  I'oyal  victim  Louis  XVI.  Some  years  after,  in  searching 
^•.292;  the  archives  of  the  parish  of  the  Madeleine  for  documents 
Toui.iv.il  o'.  connected  with  the  victims  of  the  Revolution,  an  order 
52.°"  Hist. '  on  the  treasury  was  found  for  the  expenses  of  the  burial 
B2l'i2'i"  of  the  twenty  deputies  of  the  Gironde  ;  it  was  only  210 
Si  ^of'  francs!  So  humble  were  the  obsequies  of  the  first  founders 
Sd^r""^'  of  the  Republic.i-"- 

A  young  man,  named   Girey  Dufoce,  editor  of  the 
ExeJiftion    Patriote  Franfais,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Revo- 
and^fiaud  lutiouary  Tribunal.     The  president  asked  if  he  had  been 
St  Etienne.  ^  fy'^Qj^^  of  Brissot.     "  I  had  that  happiness." — "  What 
is  your  opinion  of  him  '?  " — "  That  he  lived  like  Aristides 
and  died  like  Sidney  !  "  was  the  intrepid  answer.     He 
was  forthwith  sent  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  perished  with 
the  firmness  of  his  departed  friend.     Rabaut  St  Etienne, 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous  of  the  proscribed 
deputies,  had  escaped  soon  after  the  2d  June  from  Paris. 
Tired  of  wandering  through  the  provinces,  he  returned  to 
the  capital,  and  lived  concealed  in  the  house  of  one  of 
those  faithful  friends   of  whom  the  Revolution   produced 
so  many  examples.       His  wife,  influenced  by  the  most 
tender  attachment,  incessantly  watched  over  his  safety. 
In  the  street,  one  day,  she  met  an  acquaintance,  a  Jaco- 
bin, who  assured  her  of  his  interest  in  her  husband,  and 
a  Bull,  du    professed  his  desire  to  give  him   an  asylum  in  his  own 
No.  97,7-'   house.     Rabaut  being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  and 
T^ioo^'   desirous  of  saving  his  generous  host  from  further  danger, 
Sr27t28!'  informed  the  Jacobin  of  his  place  of  retreat,^  and  assigned 
an  hour  of  the  night  for  him  to  come  and  remove  him 

*  "  Pour  22  deputes  de  la  Gkoude.  Les  bieres,  142  francs  ;  frais  d'iuhumation, 
63 :  total,  210."— Lamartixe,  Hist,  des  Girmdins,  vii.  58,  59. 
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from  it.      The  perfidious  wretcli  came  accompanied  by    chap. 
gendarmes,  who  dragged  their  victim,  with  his  friendly 


host  and  hostess,  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  whence      ^'^^- 
they  were  sent  to  the  scaffold.    In  despair  at  having  been 
the  instrument,   however  innocently,  of  such  treachery, 
his  wife,  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  put  herself  to 
death. 

Madame  Roland  was  the  next  victim.     This  heroic 
woman  had  been  early  involved  in  the  proscription  of  the  imprison- 
Girondists,   of  whom   her   splendid  talents  had  almost  Madame 
rendered  her  the  head.     She  was   afterwards  confined 
among  the  common  prostitutes  of  Paris,  in  the  prison  of 
St  Pelagic  ;   and  it  was  only  the  pity  of  the  jailors  which 
there,  at  length,  procured  for  her  a  separate  bed.     While 
confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  she  employed  the 
tedious  months  of  captivity  in  composing  the  Memoirs 
which  so  well  illustrate  her  eventful  life.     With  a  firm 
hand  she  traced,  in  that  gloomy  abode,  the  joyous  as  well 
as  the  melancholy  periods  of  her  existence ;  the  brilliant 
dreams  and  ardent  patriotism  of  her  youth  ;  the  stormy 
and  eventful  scenes  of  her  matm-er  years  ;   the  horrors 
and  anguish  of  her  latest  days.     While  sufiering  under 
the  fanaticism  of  the  people,  when  about  to  die  under  the 
violence    of  the  mob,    she  never   abandoned  the  prin- 
ciples of  her  youth,  nor  regretted  her  martyrdom  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.     If  the  thoughts  of  her  daughter  and 
her  husband  sometimes  melted  her  to  tears,  she  regained 
her  firmness  on  every  important  occasion.     In  the  soli- 
tude of  prison  she  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  stormy 
political  career  in  which  she  had  borne  so  distinguished 
a  part,  and  lamented  the  delusions  in  which  she  had  so 
long  been  involved.     Her  friends  had  provided  her  with 
the  means  of  escape  ;   but  she  refused  to  avail  herself  of 
them.      During  the  long  and  dreary  period  of  her  cap- 
tivity, she  studied  Tacitus  incessantly.     "  I  cannot  sleep," 
said  she,  "  without  reading  some  of  his  writings  :    ive 
seem  to  see  things  in  the  same  light."     At  another  time 
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CHAP,    she  said — "  The  present  ooverumeut  is  a  kind  of  monster, 
XI  .  . 

of  which  the  action  and  the  forms  are  equally  revolting  : 


^7^^-     it  destroys  all  it  touches,  and  devours  itself."     On  the 
day  of  the  execution  of  the  Girondists,   she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Conciergerie,  and  placed  in  a  cell  adjoining 
that  lately  occupied  by  the  Queen.     The  beautiful  and 
ambitious  leader  of  the  Girondists   was  brought  by  the 
Revolution  to  the  same  bourne  as  her  royal  victim.     There 
she  was  strictly  watched,  in  a  wretched  damp  apartment, 
with  a  straw  mattress  alone  for  a  bed.     Though  she  had 
opium  secreted,  she  refused  to  make  use  of  it,  alleging 
xxx°vniL"''"  that  she  would  not  shrink  from  the  fate  of  her  friends, 
Riouffe^G  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^"  ^6^tl^  would  be  of  service  to  the  world. 
ii'm^"'     ^^^  memoirs  evince  unbroken  serenity  of  mind,  though 
Roland,!,    she  was  frequently  interrupted  in  their  composition  by 
and  97!       the  cries  of  those  whom  the  executioners  were  di'agging 
from  the  adjoining  cells  to  the  scaffold.^ 

On  the  day  of  her  trial  she  was  dressed  with  scrupulous 
Hereon-      carc  iu  whitc.    Her  fine  black  hair  fell  in  profuse  curls  to 
trki.^  '^"^   her  waist  ;  but  the  display  of  its  beauty  was  owing  to  her 
8th  Nov.      jailers,  who  had  deprived  her  of  all  means  of  dressing  it. 
She  chose  that  colour  for  her  dress  as  emblematic  of  the 
purity  of  her  mind.     Her  advocate,  M.  Chaveau  Lagarde, 
-visited  her  to  receive  her  last  instructions.     Drawing  a 
ring  from  her  finger,  she  said — "  To-morrow  I  shall  be 
no  more  ;   I  know  well  the  fate  which  awaits  me  ;  your 
kind  assistance  could  be  of  no  avail ;   it  would  endanger 
you  M'ithout  saving  me.     Do  not,  therefore,  I  pray  you, 
come  to  the  tribunal ;   but  accept  this  as  the  last  testi- 
mony of  my  regard."     Her  defence,  composed  by  herself 
the  night  before  the  trial,  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and    touching    monuments    of    the     Revolution.       Her 
answers  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  judges,  the  dignity 
of  her  manner,  the  beauty  of  her  figure,  melted  even  the 
revolutionary  audience  with  pity.      They  had  the  bar- 
barity to  ask  her  questions  reflecting  on  her  honour  :  the 
unworthy  insult  brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  but  did  not 
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disturb  her  serenity  of  demeanour.     Finding  tliey  could    chap. 
implicate  her  in  no  other  way,  the  president  asked  her  if 


she  was   acquainted    with   the   place  of  her   husband's      i793. 
retreat.     She  replied,  that  "  whether  she  knew  it  or  not 
she  would  not  reveal  it,  and  that  there  was  no  law  by 
which  she  was  obliged,  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  violate  the 
strongest  feelings  of  nature."     Upon  this  she  was  imme- 
diately condemned.      When  the  reading  of  her  sentence 
was    concluded,    she    rose    and   said — "  You  judge   me 
worthy  to  share  the  fate  of  the  great  men  whom  you 
have  assassinated.      I   shall  endeavour  to   imitate  their  40,4^^43^ 
firmness    on    the    scaffold."      She   regained   her   prison  q^p^loiJ' 
with  an  elastic  step  and  beaming  eye  ;    and  on   enter-  Bir^Uuil' 
ing  the   wicket,  made,   with    a  joyous    air,    a    sign    to  xxxviiu  65. 
show    she  was  to    be  beheaded.      Her   whole  soul  ap-  Trib.^Rev. 
peared  absorbed  in  the  heroic  feelings  with  which  she  was  301, 302!" 
animated.  ^ 

She  was  conveyed  to  the  scaffold   in   the  same  car 

73 
with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lemarche,  condemned  for  Her  heroic 

forging  assignats,  whose  firmness  was  not  equal  to  her  ^^^^^' 

own.     While  passing  along  the  streets,  her  whole  anxiety 

appeared  to  be  to  support  his   courage.      She   did  this 

with  so  much  simplicity  and  effect,   that  she   frequently 

brouglit  a  smile  on  the  lips  which  were  about  to  perish.""'' 

At  the  place  of  execution  she  bowed  before  the  gigantic 

statue  of  Liberty,  and  pronounced  the  memorable  words 

— "  0  Liberty,  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  2  buii.  du 

name !"     When  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  '^l^^eX' 

she  had  the  generosity  to  renounce,  in  favour  of  her  com-  ^?^:  ^'°^- 

.     .  .  Umv. 

panion,  the  privilege  of  being  first  executed.     "  Ascend  >:xxviii.463, 
first,"  said  she  :  "  let  me  at  least  spare  you  the  pain  of  land,  i.  43, 
seeing  my  blood  flow."^     Turning  to  the  executioner,  she  278. 

*  "  Mira  che  I'una  tace  0  I'altro  geiric, 
E  piu  vigor  mostra  il  men  forto  sesso. 
Pianger  lui  vedc  iu  guisa  d'uom  cui  preme 
Pictd,,  noil  doglia,  o  duol  non  di  se  stesso; 
E  tacer  lei  cogli  occhi  al  ciel  si  fisa 
Ch'anzi  '1  inorir  par.  di  quaggiu  divisa." 

Tasso,  Gerns.  Liber.,  ii.  42. 
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CHAP,    asked  if  lie   would   consent   to    that   arranirement  ;    he 

XI  . 

replied,    "That    his    orders  were    that    she   should   die 


''■^3-  the  first." — "  You  cannot,"  said  she  with  a  smile, 
"  I  am  sure,  refuse  a  woman  her  last  request  1 "  Undis- 
mayed by  the  spectacle  which  immediately  ensued,  she 
calmly  bent  her  head  under  the  guillotine,  and  perished 
with  the  serenity  she  had  evinced  ever  since  her  imprison- 
ment. 

Madame    Roland   had   predicted   that    her   husband 
Death  of  M.  would  uot  loug  survivc  her.     Her  prophecy  was  speedily 
Roland.       fulfilled.     A  fcw  days  afterwards,  he  was  found  dead  on 
the  road  between  Paris  and   Rouen ;    he  had  stabbed 
himself  in  that  situation,  that  he  might  not,  by  the  situa- 
tion in  which  his  body  was  found,   betray  the  generous 
friends  who  had  sheltered  him  in  his  misfortunes.     In 
his  pocket  was  found  a  letter,  in  these  terms — "  Whoever 
jou  are,  0  passenger !  who  discover  my  body,  respect  the 
remains  of  the  unfortunate.      They  are  those  of  a  man 
who  consecrated  his  whole  life  to  be  useful  to  his  country ; 
who  died  as  he  had  lived,  virtuous  and  unsullied.     May 
my  fellow-citizens   embrace    more   humane    sentiments : 
not  fear,  but  indignation,  made  me  quit  my  retreat  when 
I  heard  of  the  murder  of  my  wife.     I  loathed  a  world 
stained  with  so  many  crimes."     The  other  chiefs  of  tlic 
party,  dispersed  in  the  provinces  of  France,  underwent 
innumerable  dangers,  and  some  of  them  made  escapes 
more  wonderful  even  than  those  which  romance  has  figured. 
Condorcet  swallowed  opium  and  perished.     He  had  long 
been   concealed  in   the  house   of  a  female  friend,    who 
sheltered  him  with  generous  devotion  :   but  when  the  sun 
shone  forth  in  the  next  spring,  he  was  so  captivated  by 
the  beauty  of  nature,  that  he  went  forth  to  the  fields,  and 
was  apprehended.     He  was  discovered  in  disguise  by  the 
fineness  of  his  linen,   and  immecliatedly  swallowed  the 
poison  he  carried  with  him.      Louvet  owed  his  salva- 
tion to  the  fidelity  of  female  attachment.     Buzot  stabbed 
himself  when  he  heard  of  Madame  Roland's  execution  ; 
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the  passion  wliicli  had  been  concealed  in  life  appeared    chap. 
in  death.     But  the  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  he  was  L_ 


reserved  for  a  more  melancholy  fate.     Barbaroux,  Buzot,      ^793. 
Petion,  and  Valaze,  were  long  concealed  at  St  Emilion, 
in  a  cayern,  by  a  sister  of  Guadet.     But  the  Jacobins  i Lam.  Hist, 
at   length   got    trace    of  their   retreat,    and  thej   were  vh.25-2,253. 
obliged  to  leave  it.     Guadet  himself  was  soon  discovered,  !^J1-:^!o' 
and  perished  by  the  guillotine  at  Bordeaux,  as  did  the  ffl^^'i;^^ 
ardent  and  impetuous  Barbaroux,  on  the  25th  June  1794.  x.278. 
Petion  and  Buzot  were  found  in  a  field  near  the  Garonne  de  Buzot, 
half  devoured  by  wolves,  which  in  those  days  of  war  had  Barbaroux, 
descended  from  the  mountains  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  lTc.'x.' 280. 
humanity.      A  few  only  escaped  the   anxious  search  of  j^'f gi^^lj""^ 
the  Jacobins;  their  memoirs  evince   a  curious  proof  of  ^^"^j^- '^74. 

^  (Barbaroux 

the  indignation  of  enthusiastic  but  virtuous  minds  at  the  and  potion.) 
triumph  of  guilty  ambition. ^ 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  the  arm  of  female  charlotte 
enthusiasm  arrested  the  course  of  one  of  the  tyrants ;  Her  charac- 
and  her  deed,  though  it  occurred  a  few  weeks  after  their  *®''" 
fall,  was  the  direct  consequence  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Girondists.  Charlotte  Corday,  a  native  of  Rouen,  at  the 
age  of  five-and-twenty,  was  animated  by  a  heroism  and 
devotion  above  her  sex.  A  grand-daughter  of  the  great 
Corneille,  she  was  animated  with  his  lofty  spirit.  This 
is  not  surprising — poetry,  heroism,  and  love  are  sisters 
of  each  other  :  they  spring  from  tlie  same  exalted  senti- 
ments. Gifted  with  a  beautiful  form  and  a  serene 
temper,  she  deemed  the  occupations  and  ordinary  ambi- 
tion of  women  beneath  her  serious  regard ;  possessed  of 
more  than  masculine  courage,  she  had  lost  nothing  of 
female  delicacy.  One  only  passion,  the  love  of  liberty, 
concentrated  the  ardent  aspirations  of  her  mind.  Her 
enthusiasm  was  awakened  to  the  highest  degree  by  the 
arrival  of  the  proscribed  Girondists  at  Rouen  after  their 
overthrow  at  Paris  ;  all  the  romantic  visions  of  her  youth 
seemed  blighted  by  the  bloody  usurpation  of  the  ruhng 
faction  at  Paris.     Marat,  the  instigator  of  all  the  atro- 


CHAP,    cities,  she  imagined  to  be  their  leader.      He  was  con- 

XI. 
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cities,  she  imagined  to  be  their  leader. 

sidered  in  the  provinces,  from  his  numerous  journals, 
^  1793.  which  had  long  stimulated  to  massacre  and  blood,  as  the 
Amis,'x.  demon  of  the  llevolution.  If  he  could  be  removed,  no 
Univ.ix°°'  obstacle  appeared  to  remain  to  the  reign  of  justice 
day-VSc!  ^^^  equality,  to  the  commencement  of  the  happiness 
v.'7?,'7f?'  ^^  France.  In  the  heroic  spirit  of  female  devotion, 
Lam  Hist,  she   rcsolvcd   to   sacrifice   her   life    to   this   inestimable 

des  (.Tir. 

object.^"" 
„g  Having  taken  her  resolution,  she  regained  all  her  wonted 

She  resolves  chccrfulness  of  manner,  which  the  public  calamities  had 

to  assassi-  i       •  •        i  t^         • 

nate  Marat,  uiuch  impau-ed.  Dcccived  bj  the  appearance  of  joy 
him.  '  '  which  she  exhibited,  her  relations  allowed  her  to  set  off 
"^  '  on  some  trifling  commissions  to  Paris.  A  young  man  in 
the  national  guard  of  Rouen,  named  Franquelin,  was 
deeply  attached  to  her.  She  gave  him,  before  departing, 
her  portrait,  which  he  preserved  with  religious  care,  with 
her  letters.  He  died  of  grief  soon  after  her  melancholy 
fate,  having  previously  directed  that  her  miniature  and 
lett5fers  should  be  buried  with  him,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  "  I  weep,"  said  she  to  a  friend,  "  the  woes  of  my 
country,  of  my  relations,  of  you.  So  long  as  Marat 
lives,  no  one  can  be  sure  of  his  life."  In  an  old  bible  in 
her  possession  she  had  marked  the  passage, — "  The  Lord 
made  choice  of  Judith  to  deliver  Israel."  In  the  public 
conveyance  she  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  amiable 
playfulness  of  her  demeanour,  uninterrupted  even  by  the 
savage  conversation  of  some  Jacobins  who  were  present,! 

*  "  Ergo  ego  germanam,  fratremque,  patremque,  deosque, 
Et  natale  solum,  fatis  ablata  relinquam. 
Maximus  intra  me  Deus  est :  non  magna  relinquam, 
Magna  sequar."  Ovid,  Metam.  vii.  50—54. 

+  "  S'ode  I'annunzio  intanto,  e  che  s'appresta 

Miserabilo  strage  al  popol  loro, 

A  lei  che  geuerosa,  e  quanto  onesta, 

Viene  in  pensier  come  salvar  costoro. 

Move  fortezza  il  gran  pensier  :  I'arresta 

Poi  la  vergogna  el  virginal  decoro  : 

Vince  fortezza,  anzi  s'accorda,  e  face 

Se  vergognosa,  e  la  vergogna  audace. 
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The  first  day  of  her  arrival  at  Paris  was  employed  in    chap. 
executing  her  commissions  :  on  the  second  she  purchased  ..  ' 


a  knife  at  the  Palais  Royal,  to  plunge  into  the  bosom  of      ^^ss. 
the  tyrant.     On  the  third  day,  she  with  difficulty  obtained 
an  entrance  to  Marat.     She  was  ushered  into  a  room 
adjoining  the  cabinet,  where  he  lay  in  a  covered  bath. 
He   eagerly  inquired   after   the   proscribed   deputies  at 
Caen.     Being  told  their  names — "  They  shall  soon  meet  Re™de''™' 
with  the  punishment  they  deserve,"  said  Marat.     "  Yours  fogfp.^eV 
is   at   hand!"    exclaimed  she,   and  stabbed  him   to  the  1^^3g^/™ji' 
heart.      He  uttered   a  loud  shriek  and   expired.      The  gf'^'jjij^^fj 
blood  flowed  so  profusely  from  the  wound,  that  he  seemed  279.   Th. 

.V.  80,  81. 

to  expire  in  a  bath  of  gore.     Charlotte  Corday  remained  Lam.  Hist. 

motionless  in  the   apartment,  and  was  seized  and  con-  210,213. 

ducted  to  prison.  1 

When  in  confinement,  the  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of 

77 
her   manner  astonished   the  jailers,    who,    though  they  Hertriki 

watched  her  day  and  night,  could  discern  no  change  in  ^^^  '^^^^^ 
the  tranquillity  which  she  evinced.  On  the  same  day 
she  wrote  to  Barbaroux  at  Caen,  in  terms  singularly 
descriptive  of  her  state  of  mind."''"  This  letter  was  after- 
wards made  the  chief  ground  of  his  condemnation. 
Before  leaving  home,  she  had  given  away  all  her 
books  except  a  volume  of  Plutarch,  which  she  took  with 
her.  On  the  day  of  her  trial,  her  extraordinary  beauty 
and  innocence  of  manner  excited  universal  interest.  She 
interrupted  the  witnesses,  who  were  beginning  to  prove 

La  vergine  tra  '1  vulgo  usci  soletta  : 
Non  copri  sue  bellezze,  c  nou  I'espose  : 
Raccolse  gli  occhi,  ando  nel  vel  ristretta, 
Con  ischive  maniere  e  generose. 
Non  sai  ben  dir  se  adonaa  o  se  negletta, 
He  caso  od  arte  il  bel  volto  compose  : 
Di  natura,  d'amor,  de'  cieli  amici, 
Le  negligcnze  sue  sono  artifici. 
Mirata  da  ciascun,  passa  e  non  mii'a 
L'altera  donna." 

Tasso,  Gerus.  Liber,  ii.  17,  18. 
There  is  nothing  grand,  generous,  or  pathetic  in  human  character  which  the 
poets  had  prefigured,  that  the  Frencli  Revolution  has  not  realised. 

*  "  Nous  sommes  si  bons  rcpublicains  a  I'aris,  Ton  nc  con^oit  pas  comment 
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CHAP,  tlie  death  of  tlie  deceased :  "  These  formahties  are 
^^-      unnecessary:    I  killed  Marat!" — "What  tempted   you 

1793.  to  commit  the  murder  1"  "His  own  crimes." — "What 
do  you  mean  by  his  crimes  V  "  The  misfortunes  which 
he  has  inflicted  on  France  since  the  Revolution,  and  which 
he  was  preparing  to  increase." — "  Who  are  your  associ- 
ates ?"  "I  hare  none:  I  alone  conceived  the  idea." — 
"  What  did  you  propose  to  yourself  by  putting  Marat  to 
death  V  "  To  stop  the  anarchy  of  France.  I  have  slain 
one  man  to  save  a  hundred  thousand — a  wretch,  to  preserve 
the  innocent — a  savage  monster,  to  give  repose  to  my 
country.  T  was  a  republican  before  the  Revolution,  and 
I  have  never  failed  in  energy." — "  What  do  you  under- 
stand by  energy  V  asked  the  president.  "  The  sentiment 
which  animates  those  who,  disdaining  the  consideration  of 
their  own  safety,  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  sake  of  their 
country."  Dimng  the  interrogatory,  she  observed  an 
artist  was  taking  a  sketch  of  her  profile.  She  turned  her 
head  so  as  to  give  him  a  proper  view,  and  remained  so 
steady,  that  he  completed  it  in  a  few  minutes.  She 
requested  him  to  send  a  few  copies  to  her  family.  Upon 
hearing  her  sentence,  she  gave  a  joyful  exclamation,  and, 
with  a  radiant  countenance,  handed  to  the  president  two 
letters,  one  addressed  to  Barbaroux,  the  other  to  her 
father.  In  the  latter,  she  said — "  Pardon  me,  my  dear 
papa,  for  having  disposed  of  my  life  without  your  per- 

une  femme  inutile,  dont  la  plus  longue  vie  ne  serait  bonne  a  rien,  pent  se 
sacrifier  de  sang  froid  pour  sauvei-  son  pays.  Jejouis  deliciemement  de  la  paix 
depuis  deux  jours ;  le  honUur  de  ma  pat rie  fait  le  mien.  Je  suis  on  ne  pent 
mieux  dans  ma  prison  :  les  conciei-ges  sont  les  meilleui-es  personnes  du  monde. 
On  m'a  donne  des  gendarmes  pour  me  presei'%-er  de  I'ennui— j'ai  trouve  cela 
fort  bon  pour  le  jour,  et  fort  mauvais  pom-  la  nuit :  je  me  suis  plainte  de  cette 
indecence  :  on  n'a  pas  juge  a  propos  d  y  faure  attention.  Je  crois  que  c'est  de 
I'invention  de  Chabot ;  il  n'y  a  qu'un  capucia  qui  puisse  avoir  ces  idees.  Ceux 
qui  me  regretteront  se  rejouiront  de  me  voir  jouir  du  repos  dans  les  Champs- 
Elysees  avec  les  Bmtus  et  quelques  auciens ;  il  y  a  pen  de  patriotes  qui  sachent 
momii-  pour  leur  pays.  Les  prisonniers  dans  la  Conciergerie,  loin  de  m'inju- 
rier  comme  les  pei-sonnes  dans  les  rues,  avaient  I'air  de  me  plaindie ;  le 
malheur  rend  toujours  compdtissant — c'est  ma  derniere  reflexion." — Charlotte 
CoKD.\Y  a  Barbaroux,  le  2d  jour  de  la  preparation  de  la  paix  a  la  prison  de 
VAhhaye  ;  Prudhomme,  Revolutions  de  Paris,  p.  686.     No.  207. 
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mission.     I  have  avenged  many  victims,  prevented  others,    chap. 
The  people  will  one  day  acknowledge  the  service  I  have      ^^' 
rendered  my  country.     For  your  sake  I  wished  to  remain      i793. 
incognito,  but  it  was  impossible ;   I  only  trust  you  will 
not  be  injured  by  what  I  have  done.     Farewell,  my 
beloved  papa ;  forget  me,  or  rather  rejoice  at  my  fate  : 
it  has  sprung  from  a  noble  cause.     Embrace  my  sister 
for  me,  whom  I  love  with  all  my  heart,  as  well  as  all  my 
relations.     Never  forget  the  words  of  Corneille — 

'  The  crime  makes  the  shame,  and  not  the  scaffold.' " 

She  then  said  to  her  counsel — "  You  have  defended 
me  in  a  delicate  and  generous  manner  :   the  only  one 
which  was  fitting.     I  thank  you  for  it ;   it  has  made  me 
conceive  for  you  an  esteem  of  which  I  wish  to  give  you  a 
proof     These  gentlemen,"  looking  to  the  judges,  "have 
informed  me  that  my  effects  are  confiscated  :  I  owe  some 
debts  in  the  prison — I  charge  you  to  acquit  them."     Not 
the  slightest  appearance  of  emotion  was  visible  on  her 
countenance,  even  when  the  court  shook  with  the  applause 
of  the  multitude  at  her  condemnation.     When  she  was  rJ^S"™* 
conducted  back  to  her  cell,  a  confessor  presented  himself  209^'f^t1 
— "  Thank  you,"  said  she,   "  for  your  kindness  ;   but  I  ^^^t- ^-P"'- 
have  no  need  of  your  assistance.      The  blood  which  I  Lam.  Hist. 
have  shed,  and  that  which  I  am  about  to  offer,  are  the  217, 263. 
only  sacrifices  I  can  present  to  the  Eternal."^ 

The  crowd  which  assembled  to  witness  her  execution 
exceeded  any  thing  yet  seen  in  Paris ;  her  youth,  her  Her 
beauty,  her  astonishing  courage,  the  magnitude  of  the 
deed  for  which  she  was  to  suffer,  produced  universal  and 
thrilhng  interest.  When  the  executioners  bound  her 
hands  and  cut  off  her  long  hair,  she  said,  "  This  is  the 
toilet  of  death,  arranged  by  somewhat  rude  hands,  but  it 
leads  to  immortality."  A  young  stranger  named  Adam 
Lux,  from  Mayence,  saw  her  pass  in  the  car  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Rue  St  Honore  ;  with  devout  admira- 
tion he  followed  it  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  wit- 
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execu- 
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CHAP,    nessed  lier  death.     Suck  were  his  feelings   at  the  sight 
^         that  he  soon  after  pubHshcd  a  vindication  of  her  memory. 
1793.      giie  was  drawn  in  a  car,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  robe — the 
colour  assigned  by  law  to  assassins.     As  she  passed  along, 
at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  to  the  place  of  execution 
in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  "  her  manner,"  says  the  revolu- 
tionary journal,  "  had  that  exquisite  grace  which  is  above 
beauty,  which  art  cannot  imitate,  nor  language   depict. 
She  voluntarily  held  out  her  hands  to  be  bound  ;  but 
when  they  began  to   attach  her  feet  to  the  plank,  she 
shuddered,    conceiving   they    were   going    to    insult  her. 
When  the  object  was  explained,  she  consented  with  a 
smile.     A  blush  of  virgin  modesty  overspread  her  beauti- 
ful face  and  neck  when  the  executioner  unchd  the  clasp 
from  her  bosom  ;  but  it  took  nothing  from  her  serenity 
of  manner,  and  she  herself  placed  and  adjusted  her  head 
under  the  terrible  axe.     The  immense  multitude  awaited 
1  chronique  ^^^^   stroko   iu  deathlike  silence.      When  the  guillotine 
juiUet'io    ^^^^  fallen,  the  executioner  lifted  the  head,  still  perfectly 
1793.  Hist,  beautiful,  but  pale  ;  and  struck   it  with  his  hand.       A 

Ptirl  xxviii 

334,'335.  universal  shudder  was  felt  in  the  crowd  :  he  raised  it, 
x.l're,  377!  and  struck  it  again  ;  the  blood  then  suffused  the  cheeks, 
87.'  Lac.'ii.  and  restored  their  lovely  carnation.  Cries  of  '  Vive  la 
Pnidhom.  Republique  !'  arose  on  all  sides  ;  but  the  beauty  and 
pSs'^No  courage  of  Charlotte  Corday  had  made  a  profound  im- 
20.9.  Lam.  pression  on  every  heart."     Vergniaud  said,  on  hearinsf 

Hist,  des         '■  •       1  n   1  •  m         i  i 

Gir.vi.265.  the  particulars  01  her  execution,  "She  has  destroyed  us, 
but  taught  us  how  to  die."^ 

But  crime  is  never  expedient.     Murder,   even  when 

Funeral      proiuptcd  by  the  most  generous  intentions,  seldom  fails 

apot°hJosiT   to  defeat  its    own  purpose.     The  dagger  of  Charlotte 

of  Marat.     Corday  only  caused  more  blood  to  flow  over  France.     It 

killed  Marat  as  a  man  ;  but,  in  the  excited  state  of  the 

public  mind,  it  made  him  a  god.     Robespierre  pronounced 

an  eloquent  eulogium  on  his  virtues  in  the   Convention. 

"  If  I  speak  to-day,"  added  he,  "  it  is  because  I  am  bound 

to   do  so.     Poniards  were  here  used  :    I   should   have 
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received  the  fatal  blow.     Chance  alone  made  it  light  on    chap. 
that  great  patriot.     Think  no  longer,  therefore,  of  vain       ^^' 
declamations  or  the  pomp  of  burial ;  the  best  way  to      ^793- 
avenge  Marat  is  to  prosecute  his  enemies  with  relentless 
vigour.     The  vengeance  which  is  satisfied  with  funeral 
honours  is  soon  appeased,  and  loses  itself  in  worthless  pro- 
jects.     Renounce,    then,    these   useless   discussions,   and 
avenge  him  in   the  only  manner  worthy   of  his  name." 
His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp  ; 
a  band  of  young  women,  and  deputies  from  the  sections 
of  Paris,  Avere  invited  to  throw  flowers  on  the  body,  and 
the  president  of  the  Popular   Societies,  who  pronounced 
his  funeral   oration,   said — "  Let  us  not  pronounce  his 
eulogy  :  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  conduct,  his  writings,  his 
ghastly  wound,  his  death.     Citizens !  cast  your  flowers 
on  the  pale  body  of  Marat.    He  was  our  friend— the  friend 
of  the  people  ;  it  was  for  the  people  that  he  lived,  for  the 
j)eople  that  he   died.     Enough  has  now  been  given  to 
lamentation  :  listen    to  the  great  soul  of  Marat,  which 
rises  from  the  grave,  and  says — '  Republicans,  put  an  end 
to  your  tears  :  Republicans  should  weep  but  for  a  moment, 
and  then  devote  themselves  to  their  country.     It  was  not 
me  whom  they  wished  to  assassinate ;  it  was  the  Repub-  i  joumai 
lie.     It  is  not  I  who  cry  for  vengeance  :  it  is  the  Repub-  bfnsf  iT" 
lie;   it  is  the  people;  it  is  yourselves!'"    His  remains  j"^,^^^-i  ^^ 
were  consigned  with  funeral  pomp  to  the  Pantheon  ;  and  laMontagne, 

.        ,  ,   .         .  No.  47. 

monuments  were  raised  to  him  in  every  town  and  viUao-e  Hist.  Pari. 
of  France.     Posterity  has  reversed  the  sentence  :  it  has  Mig!'ii.27V. 
consigned    Marat   to   eternal  execration,  and  associated  xLv.'ss-yi. 
Charlotte  Corday  with  Timoleon  and  Brutus.^ 

Robespierre  and  the  Decemvirs  made  the  assassination 
of  Marat  the  ground  for  increased  severity  towards  the  Arrest  of 
broken  remains  of  the  Girondist  party.     Many  of  their  thrermem- 
friends  remained  in  the  Convention  ;  with  generous  con-  convention 
stancy  they  still  sat  on  the  benches  to  the  right,  thinned 
by  the  proscription  of  so  many  noble  members.     During 
the  trial  of  Charlotte  Corday,  a  secret  protest,  signed  by 
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CHAP,    seventy-tliree  deputies,  against  the  usurpation  of  2d  June, 
was  discovered  ;  they  were  all  immediately  arrested,  and 


1793.  thrown  into  prison.  The  Convention,  after  their  removal, 
contained  no  elements  whatever  of  resistance  to  the 
tyrants.  Adam  Lux,  the  ardent  stranger  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  execution  of  Charlotte  Corday,  and  published 
an  apology  for  her  crime,  was  soon  afterwards  arrested  for 
doing  so,  and  condemned.  On  entering  the  prison,  he 
exclaimed,  "I  am  then  about  to  die  for  her ;"  and  he  did  die 
iLam.Hist.  iu  effcct,  hailing  with  his  last  breath  the  scaffold,  as  the 
268.^""^''  altar  of  patriotism  and  devotion  which  her  blood  had 
consecrated.^ 

Thus  perished  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  reckless  in  its 
Reflections  nicasurcs,  culpable  for  its  rashness,  but  illustrious  from 
tb-owoTThe  ^^^  talents,  glorious  in  its  fall.  It  embraced  all  the  men 
Girondists,  -^jiq  wcrc  pliilauthropists  from  feeling,  or  republicans  from 
principle — the  brave,  the  humane,  and  the  benevolent. 
But  with  them  were  also  combined  within  its  ranks 
numbers  of  a  baser  kind  ;  many  who  employed  their 
genius  for  the  advancement  of  their  ambition,  and  were 
careless  of  their  country  provided  they  elevated  their  party. 
It  was  overthrown  by  a  faction  of  coarser  materials,  but 
more  determined  character  ;  with  less  remains  of  con- 
scientious feeling,  but  more  acquaintance  with  practical 
wickedness.  Adorned  by  the  most  splendid  talents,  sup- 
ported by  the  most  powerful  eloquence,  actuated  at  times 
by  the  most  generous  intentions,  it  perished  the  victim  of 
a  base  and  despicable  faction — of  men  sprung  from  the 
dregs  of  the  populace,  and  impelled  by  guilty  and  selfish 
ambition.  Such  ever  has,  and  ever  will  be,  the  result  of 
revolutionary  convulsions  in  society,  when  not  steadily 
opposed  in  the  outset  by  a  firm  union  of  the  higher  classes 
of  the  community.  In  the  collision  of  opposite  factions, 
the  virtuous  and  the  moderate  will,  unless  bold  and  united, 
be  always  overcome  by  the  reckless  and  the  daring.'"" 

*  So  ti-ue  in  all  ages  is  the  opinion  of  Petrarch — 

"  Che  chi  discerne,  e  vinto  da  chi  vnole." 
"  He  who  discerns,  is  conquered  by  him  who  ■nills." 
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Prudence   clogs    their    enterprise  ;    virtue   cliecks    tlieir    chap. 
ambition  ;  humanity  paralyses  their  exertions.     They  fall,       ^  ' 


because   they   recoil  from  the   violence   which   becomes      ^'^'^• 
essential  to  success  in  revolutions. 

The  principles  of  this  celebrated  party  disqualified  them 
from  taking  an  energetic  or  successful  part  in  public  causes""of 
affairs.  Their  aversion  to  violence,  their  horror  at  blood,  *^"'^^''"''^- 
rendered  them  totally  unfit  to  struggle  with  their  deter- 
mined antagonists.  They  deemed  it  better  to  suffer  than 
to  commit  violence ;  to  die  in  the  attempt  to  preserve 
freedom,  rather  than  live  by  the  atrocities  which  would 
subvert  it.  Their  principles  in  the  end,  when  driven  to 
extremities,  were  those  so  finely  expressed  by  Louis 
XVIII.  when  urged  to  assassinate  Napoleon — "  In  our 
family  we  are  murdered,  but  we  never  commit  murder."^  i  Memoirea 
Their  greatest  fault,  and  it  is  one  which  all  their  sub-  xvnT' i. 
sequent  misfortunes  could  not  expiate,  consisted  in  the  ^^i-  Buzot, 
agitation  which,  partly  from  philosophic  delusion,  partly 
from  ignorance  of  the  world,  partly  from  selfish  ambition, 
they  so  sedulously  maintained  in  the  public  mind.  The 
storm  which  their  eloquence  created,  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  their  wisdom  to  allay.  They  roused  the  people 
against  the  throne  on  the  10th  August ;  they  failed  in 
saving  the  monarch  on  the  21st  January,  and  fell, on  the 
31st  May  before  the  power  of  the  populace,  whose  furious 
passions  they  had  awakened.  Such  is  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  revolution,  and  the  means  provided  by  Provi- 
dence for  its  termination  and  punishment.  Its  early 
leaders  become  themselves  the  objects  of  jealousy  when 
their  rule  is  established  ;  the  turbulent  and  the  ambitious 
combine  against  an  authority  which  they  are  desirous  of 
supplanting ;  stronger  flattery  to  popular  licentiousness, 
more  extravagant  protestations  of  public  zeal,  speedily 
arouse  the  multitude  against  those  who  have  obtained 
the  influence  which  they  desire  for  themselves.  Power 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  most  desperate  ;  they  gain 
every  thing,  because  they  scniplc  at  nothing. 
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that  of  the 
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Assembly. 


84. 

Atrocious 
character  of 
the  faction 
•which  over- 
turned the 
Girondists. 


The  time  wliicli  elapsed  from  the  death  of  the  King  to 
the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  was  to  the  rcvoliitionarj  Execu- 
tive what  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  to  the  constitu- 
tional throne.     Both  were  brief  periods,  during  which  the 
inability  of  government  to  combat  the  forces  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  made  clearly  manifest,  and  in  both  of  which, 
after  a  lingering  and  painfid  struggle,  the  ruling  power 
was  overthrown  by  an  insurrection  in  the  capital.     The 
throne   and    Girondist    government  fell   from  the  same 
cause,  viz. — the  want  of  any  military  force  to  coerce  the 
popidace,  and  maintain  the  independence  of  the  legis- 
lative as  well  as  the  executive.     Both  were  the  victims  of 
the  fatal  delusion,  that  a  government  can  rest  on  the  moral 
support  of  the  nation,  without  any  protection  from  its  insti- 
tutions, and  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
people,  if  they  are  practically  invested  with  the  command 
of  the  only  mihtary  force  in  the  state.     The  Girondists 
destroyed  themselves  by  the  lamentable  prostration  of  the 
power  of  government  which  they  forced  upon  the  reluc- 
tant Louis  ;  the  revolt  of  the  10th  August,  in  which  they 
bore  so  conspicuous  a  part,  ultimately  brought  themselves 
to  the  scaffold  not  less  than  their  sovereign.     And,  by  a 
remarkable  coincidence  and  just  retribution,  the  want  of 
that  very  constitutional  guard  which  they  basely  com- 
pelled their  King  to  disband  on  the  31st  May  1792,"" 
proved  fatal  to  their  party  on  that  very  day  year,  on  the 
31st  May  1793  ;  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  scaf- 
fold— France  to  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

The  party  headed  by  Chaumette  and  the  municipality 
of  Paris,  whose  insurrection  overthrew  the  illustrious 
league  of  eminent  and  eloquent  men  who  had  done  so 
much  to  overturn  the  throne,  was  the  basest  and  most 
atrocious  that  ever  was  elevated  by  popular  passion  or 
madness  to  power,  in  any  age  or  country.  Without  the 
fanaticism  and  energy  of  Robespierre  or  St  Just,  without 
the  vigour  and  occasional  humanity  of  Danton  and  Camille 

*  Ante^  c.  vn.  §  60. 
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Desmoiilins,  tliey  possessed  tlic  wliole  bloodtliirstiness  and  chap, 
cruelty  of  both  these  parties,  and  added  to  them  a  base-  "^^' 
ness  and  cruelty  peculiarly  their  own.  Sprung  from  the  ^''^^■ 
very  dregs  of  society,  alike  without  character  or  employ- 
ment when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  they  brought  to  the 
important  situations  in  the  municipality  of  Paris,  to  which 
they  were  elevated  by  their  dexterity  in  pandering  to  the 
worst  passions  of  the  people,  a  baseness,  falsehood,  and 
villany,  rare,  fortunately  for  the  world,  in  any  class,'"' 
Perhaps  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  language  such  a 
mass  of  ribaldry,  falsehood,  and  obscenity,  imrclieved  by 
any  talent  save  that  which  panders  to  the  thirst  for 
scandal,  as  is  to  be  found  in  Hebert's  well-known  journal, 
the  Pe?^e  Duchesne.  Yet  this  infamous  production  ele- 
vated him  to  greatness — rendered  him  one  of  the  rulers  of 
the  municipality  of  Paris,  enabled  him  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  party  which  had  overturned  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI,, 
and  bring  the  Girondists  and  whole  philosophers  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  scaftbld  !  A  memorable  proof  of  the 
rapid  ascendency  which,  in  revolutionary  struggles,  the 
basest  and  most  atrocious  of  mankind  ere  long  acquire, 
and  of  the  fatal  nature  of  the  delusions  which  lead  so 
many  well-meaning  but  inexperienced  men,  in  every  age, 
to  imagine  that  the  multitude  will  select  good  governors 
for  themselves,  because  it  is  for  their  interest  to  be  well 
governed. 

The  Girondists,  and  the  whole  constitutional  party  of 
France,  experienced,  when  they  attempted  to  coerce  their 

*  Chaumette,  bom  at  Nevers  in  1763,  was  the  son  of  a  cooper,  and  at  first 
received  some  education  ;  but  dissipation  soon  made  him  abandon  his  studies, 
and  he  gained  his  HveUhood  for  some  years  as  a  pilot  on  the  Loire.  In  1789, 
•when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  got  emplojniient  as  a 
copymg-clerk,  and  first  rose  to  notice  by  his  power  of  speaking  in  the  Corde- 
liers club,  where  he  was  patronised  by  Camillc  Desmoulins.  He  was  appointed 
Procureur  of  the  Commune,  on  being  elected  member  of  the  Convention,  in 
September  1792. — Hebert,  born  at  Alen(;on  in  1755,  of  obscure  parents,  came  to 
Paris  in  1775  in  quest  of  subsistence,  and  after  living  sonic  time  by  villany,  he 
was  appointed  a  box-keeper  at  one  of  the  lesser  theatres,  and  afterwards  became 
a  footman,  both  of  which  situ.ations  he  lost  by  his  dishonesty.  He  was  utterly 
destitute  when  the  Revolution  broke  out ;  but  that  soon  found  him  employment. 
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CHAP,    former  allies,  and  restrain  the  march  of  the  ReYolution, 

'^^'      the  necessary  effect  of  the  false  principles  on  which  they 

i^^3.     had  acted,  and  the  perilous  nature  of  the  doctrines  which 

inst^t       they  had  taken  such  pains  to  spread  among  the  people. 

thrSiron"^  They  were  never  able  thereafter  to    command  the  assis- 

dists  when    tance  of  either  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state — of  the 

they  strove  °  ^  t       •  rni 

to  coerce  the  holdcrs  of  propcrty,  or  the  advocates  for  spoliation,  ilie 
former  could  place  no  confidence  in  them  after  they  had 
confiscated  the  church  property,  persecuted  the  priests, 
carried  the  cruel  decree  against  the  emigrants,  provoked 
the  revolt  of  the  1 0th  August,  and  voted  for  the  death  of 
the  King  ;  the  latter  felt  against  them  all  the  bitterness 
of  personal  deceit  and  party  treachery,  when  they  strove 
to  wield  the  power  of  the  executive  against  the  men  with 
whom  they  had  formerly  acted,  and  the  principles  by 
which  they  had  excited  so  terrible  a  conmlsion.  It  is 
this  feeling  of  distrust  on  the  one  hand,  and  treachery  on 
the  other,  which  so  speedily  annihilates  the  power  of  the 
authors  of  a  revolution,  when  they  endeavour  to  restrain 
its  excesses  ;  and  renders  the  leader  of  a  mighty  host  in 
one  year  utterly  powerless  and  contemptible  in  the  next. 
It  is  the  charge  of  inconsistency  which  they  never  can  get 
over  ;  the  bitterness  excited  by  an  abandonment  of  prin- 
ciple, which  paralyses  all  their  efforts  even  to  correct  its 
abuses.  The  Girondists  and  Constitutionalists  experienced 
this  cruel  reverse  in  the  most  signal  manner,  in  all  the 
later  stages  of  the  Revolution.  Lafayette  wielded  the 
whole  power  of  France  when  he  arrayed  the  national 

He  was,  from  his  command  of  vulgar  slang  and  gross  ideas,  early  employed  by 
the  extreme  Jacobin  party  to  conduct  a  democratic  jom-nal,  called  the  "  Pere 
Duchesne,"  the  nature  of  which  may  be  judged  of  from  its  title,  "  Lettres 
b 1  patriotiques  du  veritable  Pere  Duchesne."  The  author  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  copy  of  this  cm-ious  and  valuable  record  of  the  Revolution.  Full 
of  blackguard  expressions,  atrocious  falsehoods,  filthy  obscenity,  and  frightful 
blasphemy,  it  soon  became  a  powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  atheistical 
and  anarchical  party,  was  hawked  daily  in  every  street  of  Paiis,  sent  down  in 
profusion  to  the  departments,  and  fonvai'ded  by  cart-loads  to  the  ai-mies. 
It  now  forms  eleven  volimies,  one  of  the  most  cmious  monuments  of  the 
Revolution. — Biographic  Universelle,  xix.    545,  547,  (Hebert  ;)  and  viii.  300, 

.(CHAUilETTE.) 
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guard  against  the  monarcliy  in  1789  ;  but  lie  could  not    chap. 
raise  thirty  men  to  join  his  standard  in  defence  of  the      ^ 
throne  in  1792  ;  and  the  former  leader  of  the  populace      ^^^^' 
owed   his   escape  from  their  ferocity  solely  to  his  con- 
finement in   an  Austrian  dungeon.      Vergniaud  and  the 
Girondists  were  all-powerful  while   they  were  declaim- 
ing against   the    supposed  treachery  of  the  com^t,  and 
iu flaming  the  nation   to  plunge  into  a  European  war ; 
but  when  they  inveighed  against  the  massacres  in  the 
prisons,   and   sought   indirectly  to  save  the  life  of  the 
monarch  w^hom  they  had  dethroned,  they  became  to  the 
last  degree  unpopular,  and  were  consigned  to  j)rison  and 
the  scaffold  amidst  the  applause  of  the  very  multitude 
which  had  so  recently  followed  them  with  acclamations. 
"  Unhappy  Girondists !"  said  Danton  some  time  after  their 
fall,  and  when  the  effect  of  their  deeds  had  become  ap- 
parent,   "they   have   precipitated  us  into   the    abyss  of 
anarchy  ;  they  themselves  were  drowned  in  it ;  we  shall  ^  Lam-  Hist. 
be  submerged  in  our  turn  ;  already  I  hear  the  sound  of  291. 
the  waves  a  hundred  feet  above  my  head  !"^ 

These  facts  suggest  an  important  conclusion  in  political 
science,  which  is,  that  the  injustice  and  violence  of  a  revo-  The  early 
lutionary  party  can  hardly  ever  be  effectually  controlled  revdution 
by  those  who  have  participated  in  its  principles  ;  but  that  restafnX 
the  only  hope  of  the  friends  of  order  in  such  circumstances,  ^^^*  «'^- 

T-,.,  1  ,  ..  cesses. 

IS  to  be  found  m  those  who,  under  every  mtimidation, 
have  resolutely  i'esisted  measures  of  injustice.  There  is 
something  in  courage  and  consistency  which  commands 
respect,  even  amidst  the  bitterness  of  faction  ;  and  if  a 
reaction  against  the  reign  of  violence  is  ever  to  arise,  its 
leaders  must  be  found,  not  among  those  who  have  at  first 
promoted  and  afterwards  abandoned,  but  among  those 
who  have  ever  resisted  the  march  of  revolution.  It  costs 
little  to  a  soldier  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  an  able 
and  resolute  adversary  ;  but  he  will  never  place  confidence 
in  a  general  who  has  deserted  his  colours  during  the  com- 
bat.    The  Republican  writers  are  all  in  error  when  they 
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CHAP,    assert,  that  the  horrors  of  the  revoUition  were  owing  to 
the  King  not  liaving  cordially  thrown  himself  into  the 


1793.  arms  of  the  Constitutional  party.  With  such  allies  he 
never  could  have  mastered  the  Jacobin  party,  supported 
as  it  was  by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  indigent  and 
urban  population  of  France.  It  was  the  Royalists  alone 
who  could  have  effectually  tal^en  advantage  of  the  strong 
reaction  against  the  Revolution  which  the  first  open  acts 
of  violence  against  the  throne  occasioned,  and  it  was  their 
emigi'ation  which  left  the  nation  impotent  against  its 
excesses.  And  the  event  has  abundantly  proved  the 
justice  of  these  principles.  The  Orleans  and  Girondist 
parties  were  never  able  to  oppose  any  serious  resistance 
to  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  and  history  can  hardly 
find  a  skirmish  to  record,  fought  in  defence  of  their 
principles  ;*  whereas  the  peasants  of  la  Vendee,  without 
any  external  aid,  and  under  every  disadvantage,  waged  a 
desperate  war  with  the  Republic,  and  after  many  battles 
had  been  fought,  and  a  million  of  men  slaughtered, 
were  still,  on  the  accession  of  Napoleon,  unsubdued.  It 
was  the  general  desertion  of  the  country  by  the  emigrants, 
the  treachery  of  the  army,  and  the  undue  humanity  of  the 
King,  which  really  paved  the  way  for  the  Jacobin 
excesses. 

But  although  the  previous  excesses  and  reckless  ambi- 

Effectl'f  the  tion  of  the  Girondists  precluded  them  from  opposing  any 

oftheCHroi^  cffectual  rcsistanco  to  the  progress  of  revolution,  they  did 

dists.         much  to  redeem  their  ruinous  errors  by  the  heroism  of 

their  death.     Posterity  invariably  declares  for  the  cause 

of  virtue  ;   the  serenity  and  courage  of  the  supreme  hour 

often  cause  many  previous  faults  to  be  forgotten.     The 

last  impressions  are  those  which  are  the  most  durable  ; 

the  principles  which,  in  the  end,  prove  triumphant  are 

those  which  find  a  responsive  echo  in  the  human  heart. 

*  The  resistance  at  Lyons  and  Toulon,  though  begun  under  Gii-ondist 
colours  before  the  fighting  commenced,  was  in  reality  conducted  by  the  Royalist 
party. 
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Already  tliis  effect  lias  become  conspicuous.     The  talents,     chap 


XI. 


the  vigour,  the  energy  of  the  Jacobins,  are  forgotten  in 
the  blood  which  stained  their  triumphs  ;  the  guilty  ambi-  i^^s. 
tion,  the  imprudent  zeal,  the  irresolute  conduct,  the  inex- 
perienced credulity  of  the  Girondists,  are  lost  in  the 
Roman  heroism  of  their  fall.  The  Reign  of  Terror,  the 
night  of  the  Revolution,  was  of  short  duration  ;  the  stars 
which  were  extinguished  in  its  firmament  only  turned  the 
eyes  of  the  world  with  more  anxiety  to  the  coming  dawn. 
But  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  the  devotion  of  Charlotte 
Corday,  the  heroism  of  Madame  Roland,  have  made  a 
lasting  impression  upon  the  world ;  and  while  history, 
which  records  the  dreadful  evils  which  their  impetuous 
declamations  produced  upon  their  country,  cannot  absolve 
them  from  the  imputation  of  rash  and  perilous  innovation, 
of  reckless  and  guilty  ambition,  it  must  respect  some  of 
the  motives  which  led  even  to  errors,  whose  consequences 
were  then  in  a  great  degree  unknown,  and  venerate  the 
courage  with  which,  in  the  last  extremity,  they  met  their 
fate. 
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CHAPTEE,  XII. 


THE  WAR  IN  LA  VENDEE. 


The  Frencli  Reyolution  was  a  revolt  not  only  against 

CHAP,    tlie  government  and  institutions,  but  the   opinions  and 

the  belief  of  former  times.    It  was  ushered  in  by  an  inun- 


XII. 


1793.  dation  of  scepticism  and  infidelity ;  it  was  attended  by 
irreii^'ous  ^^iiGxampled  cruelty  to  the  ministers  of  religion  ;  it  led  to 
character  of  thc  ovcrthrow  of  cvcrv  spccics  of  devotion,  and  the  educa- 

the  French        .  „  ..  r    ^        n  ^  n 

Revolution,  tiou  of  a  generation  ignorant  even  of  the  first  elements  or 
the  Christian  faith.  When  the  French  soldiers  approached 
the  cradle  of  our  religion,  when  they  beheld  Mount 
Carmel  and  Nazareth,  when  they  visited  the  birthplace 
of  Christ,  and  saw  from  afar  the  scene  of  his  suff'erings, 
the  holy  names  inspired  them  witli  no  emotion  ;  they 
gazed  on  them  only  as  Syrian  villages,  unconnected  either 
by  history  or  tradition  with  any  interesting  recollections. 
The  descendants  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Raymond  of 
Toulouse,  of  those  who  perished  in  the  service  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  viewed  the  scenes  of  the  Crusaders'  glory  with 
indifference  ;  and  names  at  which  their  forefathers  would 
1  Lav.  i.  372.  have  thrilled  with  emotion,  designated  for  them  only  the 
abodes  of  barbarous  tribes.^ 

But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  was  not  the 
Origin'of  intention  of  Providence,  that  this  prodigious  Revolution 
resisTanclTn  should  be  effccted  without  a  struggle,  or  the  Christian 
u>  Sf vo-  ^^^^^  obUterated  for  a  time  from  a  nation's  thoughts,  with- 
lution.        Q^i  a  more  desperate  contest  than  the  dearest  interest  of 
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present  existence  could  originate.    Sucli  a  warfare  accord-    chap 


XII. 


inglj  arose,  and  was  marked  too  with  circumstances  of 
deeper  atrocity  than  even  the  Reign  of  Terror  or  the  ^^ss. 
rule  of  Robespierre.  It  began,  not  amidst  the  dignity  of 
rank,  or  the  lustre  of  courts ;  not  among  those  distinguished 
by  their  knowledge,  or  blessed  by  their  fortune,  but 
among  the  simple  inhabitants  of  a  remote  district ;  among 
those  who  had  gained  least  by  the  ancient  institutions, 
and  perilled  most  in  seeking  to  restore  them.  While  the 
nobility  of  France  basely  fled  on  the  first  appearance  of 
danger,  while  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  in  some 
instances,  betrayed  their  religion  by  their  pusillanimity, 
or  disgraced  it  by  their  profligacy ;  the  chgnity  of 
patriotism,  the  subhmity  of  devotion,  appeared  amidst  the 
simplicity  of  rural  life  ;  and  the  peasants  of  la  Vendee 
set  an  example  of  heroism  which  might  well  put  their 
superiors  to  the  blush,  for  the  innumerable  advantages  of 
fortune  which  they  had  misapplied,  and  the  vast  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness  which  they  had  neglected.  It  was 
there,  too,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  that  the 
noblest  examples  of  religious  duty  w^ere  to  be  found ; 
and  while  the  light  of  reason  w^as  imable  to  restrain  its 
triumphant  votaries  from  unheard-of  excesses,  and  stained 
with  blood  the  eff'orts  of  freedom,  the  village  pastors  and 
uneducated  flocks  of  la  Vendee  bore  the  temptations  of 
victory  without  seduction,  and  the  ordeal  of  sufioring 
without  dismay. 

The  district  immortalised  by  the  name  of  la  Vendee, 
embraces  a  part  of  Poitou,  of  Anjou,  and  of  the  county  of  character 
Nantes,  and  is  now  divided  into  four  departments,  those  the  country. 
of  Loire  Inferieure,  Maine-et-Loire,  Deux-Sevres,  and 
Vendee.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Loire,  from 
Nantes  to  Angers  ;  on  the  west,  by  the  sea ;  on  the 
south,  by  the  road  fi'om  Niort  to  Fontenoy,  Lu^on,  and 
the  Sables  d'Olonnc  ;  on  the  east,  by  a  line  passing 
through  Brissac,  Thenars,  Parthenay,  and  Niort.  This 
space  comprehends  the  whole  of  what  was  properly  the 
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CHAP,    seat  of  the  la  Vendee  contest,  and  contains  eight  hundred 

XII  . 

thousand  souls  :    the  Loire  separated  the  district  from 


1  Personal 


^'^'^-  that  which  afterwards  became  so  well  known  from  the 
Chouan  wars.  This  country  differs,  Loth  in  its  external 
aspect,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  from  any  other 
province  of  France.  It  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
inconsiderable  hills,  not  connected  with  any  chain  of 
mountains,  but  which  rise  in  gentle  undulations  from  the 
generally  level  surface  of  the  country.  The  valleys  are 
narrow,  but  of  no  great  depth  ;  and  at  their  bottom  flow 
little  clear  streams,  which  glide  by  a  gentle  descent  to  the 
Loire,  or  the  neighbouring  ocean.  Great  blocks  of  granite 
rise  up  at  intervals  on  the  heights,  and  resemble  castel- 
lated ruins  amidst  a  forest  of  vegetation.  On  the  banks 
Larodf  ^T*  ^^  ^^^  Sevre,  the  scenery  assumes  a  bolder  character, 
3-2  Beauch.  and  that  stream  flows  in  a  deep  and  rocky  bed  amidst 
des  Vend.  i.  ovcrhangiug  woods  ;  but  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the 
160,  ibi.  *  Loire,  the  declivities  are  more  gentle,  and  extensive 
valleys  reward  the  labours  of  the  cultivator.  ^ 

The  Bocage,   as  its  name  indicates,  is  covered  with 

4.  .  .  . 

TheBocage:  trccs  ;  uot  iudccd  any  where  disposed  in  large  masses, 
cilracter.^'^   but  suiToundiug  the  little  enclosures  into  which  the  country 
is   subdivided.     The   smallness  of  the  farms,   the   great 
subdivision  of  landed  property,    and  the  prevalence  of 
cattle   husbandry,    have   rendered   the    custom   universal 
of   enclosing    every   field,    however    small,    with  hedges, 
which  are  surmounted  by  pollards,  the  branches  of  which 
are   cut   every   five   years  for  firewood   to  the   inhabi- 
tants.    Little  grain  is  raised,  the  population  depending 
chiefly  on  the  sale  of  their  cattle,  or  the  produce  of  the 
dairy  ;  and  the  landscape  is  only  diversified  at  intervals 
2  Personal    ^^  autumu  by  ycllow  patches  glittering  through  the  sur- 
observation.  rouudino;  foliage,  or  clusters  of  vines  overhanging  the  rocky 

Guerres  ^  '^    '  .  .  .  .        *^ 

des  Vend.  i.  emiuenccs.       The    air  in  this  region  is  pure,  the  situa- 

16.    Laroch 


32!  Beauch!  tlou  of  tlic  farm-houscs,  over-shadowed  by  aged  oaks,  or 
peeping  out  of  luxuriant  foliage,  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme.^    There  are  neither  navigable  rivers  nor  canals,. 
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110  great  roads  nor  towns,  in  tlie  district :  secluded  in    chap. 
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his  leafy  shroud,  each  peasant  cultivates  his  Httle  domain,  _J — L_ 
severed  alike  from  the  elegances,  the  ambition,  and  the      ^'^^• 
seductions  of  the  world. 

The  part  of  la  Vendee  which  adjoins  the  ocean  to  the 
south  of  the  district,  and  which  was  formerly  buried  The  Marais. 
beneatli  its  waves,  is  called  the  Marais,  and  bore  a  promi- 
nent part  in  this  memorable  contest.  It  is  perfectly  flat, 
and  in  great  part  overspread  by  salt  marshes,  which 
never  yield  to  the  force  of  the  sun.  This  humid  country 
is  intersected  by  innumerable  canals,  communicating  with 
each  other,  which  are  planted  with  w^illows,  alders,  poplars, 
and  other  marsh  trees,  whose  luxuriant  foliage  frequently 
overshadows  the  little  enclosures.  The  peasants  are 
never  seen  without  a  long  pole  in  their  hands,  with  the 
aid  of  which  they  leap  over  the  canals  and  ditches  with 
surprising  agility.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the 
habits  of  the  inhabitants.  One  roof  covers  a  whole 
family,  their  cows  and  lambs,  which  feed  on  their  little 
possession ;  the  chief  food  of  the  people  is  obtained  from 
milk,  and  the  fish  which  they  procure  in  great  quantities 
in  the  canals  with  which  their  country  is  intersected. 
The  silence  and  deserted  aspect  of  these  secluded  retreats 
— the  sombre  tint  of  the  landscape,  and  the  sallow  com- 
plexions of  the  peasantry,  owing  to  the  general  prevalence  i  Pergonal 
of  aguish  complaints,  give  a  melancholy  air  to  the  country :  L^^^^j^J^^'g^"* 
but  in  the  midst  of  its  gloom  a  certain  feeling  of  sublimity  Beauch.  i.  6, 

^  .  ,,  ,    .  7.     Guerres 

is  experienced,  even  by  the  passing  traveller  ;  and  m  no  des  vend.  i. 
part  of  France  did  the  people  give  greater  proofs  of  an  m,  laj. 
elevated  and  enthusiastic  character.^ 

A   single  great  road,  that  from  Nantes  to   Rochelle, 
traverses  the  district  ;  another,  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux,  obstacles 
by  Poitiers,    diverges  from  it,   leaving  betwixt  them  a  oppLs  to 
space  thirty  leagues  in  extent,  where  nothing  but  cross-  ^"4%'''^'"^ 
roads  are  to  be  found.     These  cross-roads  are  all  dug  out 
as  it  were  between  two  liedges,  whose  brandies  frequently 
meet  over  the  head  of  the  passenger ;  while  in  winter  or 
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CHAP,    rainj  weather,  tlicy  generally  become  tlie  beds  of  streams. 
^""      They  intersect  each  other  extremely  often  ;  and  such  is  the 


1793.  general  uniformity  of  the  scenery,  and  the  absence  of  any 
remarkable  feature  in  the  country,  that  even  the  natives 
frequently  lose  themselves  if  they  wander  two  or  three 
leagues  from  their  place  of  ordinary  residence.  This 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  country  offered  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  an  invading  army.  "  It  is,"  says  General 
Kleber,  "an  obscui'e  and  boundless  labyrinth,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  advance  with  security  even  with  the  greatest 
precautions.  You  are  obliged,  across  a  succession  of 
natural  redoubts  and  intrenchments,  to  seek  out  the  road 
the  moment  that  you  leave  the  great  chaussee  ;  and  when 
you  do  find  it,  it  is  generally  a  narrow  defile,  not  only 
impracticable  for  artillery,  but  for  the  smallest  species  of 
chariots  which  accompany  an  army.  The  principal  roads 
have  no  other  advantage  in  this  respect  but  that  arising 
from  their  greater  breadth ;  for,  being  every  where  shut 
Mem.  19.  in  by  the  same  species  of  enclosure,  it  is  rarely  possible 
VenrLis!  either  to  deploy  into  line,  or  become  aware  of  your 
enemy  till  you  are  assailed  by  his  fire."  ^ 

There  are  no  manufactures  or  great  towns  in  the  country. 
ManJers  of  Thc  land  is  cultlvatcd  by  metayers,  who  divide  the  pro- 
tants'am/'  ^^'^^c  wlth  thc  proprictors  ;  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a  farm 
the  land-  yf\^[Q[i  yields  tlic  proprictor  a  profit  of  £25  a-year.  Thc 
sale  of  the  cattle  constitutes  almost  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  country.  Few  magnificent  chateaus  are  to  be  seen  ; 
the  properties  are  in  general  of  moderate  extent,  the 
landlords  all  resident,  and  their  habits  simple  in  the 
extreme.  The  profligacy  and  vices  of  Paris  have  never 
penetrated  into  the  Bocage  :  the  only  luxury  of  the 
proprietors  consisted  in  rustic  plenty  and  good  cheer ; 
their  sole  amusement  was  the  chase,  at  which  they  have 
long  been  exceedingly  expert.  The  habits  of  the  gentle- 
men rendered  them  both  excellent  marksmen,  and  capable 
of  enduring  fatigue  without  inconvenience  :  the  ladies 
travelled  on  horseback,  or  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen.     But 
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Avhat  chiefly  distinguisliecl  tliis  simple  district  from  every    chap. 
other  part  of  France,  and  what  is  particularly  remarkable      ^^^' 


in  a  political  point  of  view,   is  the  relation,  elsewhere      ^793. 
imknown,   which  there  subsisted  between  the  landlords 
and  the  tenantry  on  their  estates.     The  proprietor  was 
not   only   always   resident,   but    constantly  engaged  in 
connexions,  either  of  mutual  interest  or  of  kindly  feeling, 
with  those  who  cultivated  his  lands.     He  visited  their 
farms,  conversed  with  them  about  their  cattle,  attended 
their  marriages  and  christenings,  rejoiced  with  them  when 
they  rejoiced,    and  sympathised  with  them  when   they 
wept.     On  holidays  the  youths  of  both  sexes  danced  at 
the  chateau,  and  the  ladies  joined  the  festive  circle.     No 
sooner  was  a  boar  or  wolf  hunt  determined  on,  than  the 
peasantry  of  all  the  neighbouring  estates  were  summoned 
to  partake  in  the  sport ;  every  one  took  his  fusil,  and  j  ^^^^  ^  „ 
repaired  with  joy  to  the  post  assigned  to  him  ;  and  they  ^^-  Lac.xi! 
afterwards  followed  their  landlords  to  the  field  of  battle  iv.'iee. 
with  the   same   alacrity  with  which  they  had  attended  ii^il!''' 
them  in  those  scenes  of  festivity  and  amusement.^ 

These  invaluable  habits,  joined  to  a  native  goodness  of 
heart,  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bocage  an  excellent  character  of 
people ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  while  the  peasantry  ^^^  ^''°^^^' 
elsewhere  in  France  revolted  against  their  landlords,  those 
of  la  Vendee  almost  all  perished  in  combating  with  them 
against  the  Revolution.  They  were  gentle,  j^ious,  chari- 
table, and  hospitable,  full  of  courage  and  energy,  with 
pure  feelings  and  uncorrupted  manners.  Rarely  was  a 
crime,  seldom  a  lawsuit,  heard  of  amongst  them.  Their 
character  was  a  mixture  of  savage  courage  against  their 
enemies,  and  submissive  affection  to  their  benefactors  : 
while  they  addressed  their  landlords  with  familiarity,  they 
had  the  most  unbounded  devotion  to  tliem  in  their  hearts. 
Their  temperament  inclined  them  rather  to  melancholy  ; 
but  they  were  capable,  like  most  men  of  that  character, 
of  the  most  exalted  sentiments.  Slow  and  methodical 
in  their  habits,  they  were  little  inclined  to   adopt  the 

VOL.  II.  2  Q 
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CHAP,    revolutioiiaiy  sentiments  which  had  possessed  so  large  a 
^"'      jDortion  of  the  popidation  in  the  more  opulent  districts  of 


1793.  France  ;  wlien  once  they  were  impressed  with  any  truth, 
they  invariably  followed  the  course  wliich  they  deemed 
riglit,  without  any  regard  either  to  its  consequences,  or  the 
chances  of  success  with  which  it  was  attended.  Isolated 
in  the  midst  of  their  woods,  they  lived  alone  with  their 
,  „     ^  .  children   and   their   cattle.       Their    conversation,    their 

1  Beauch.  1.  .  n  i        f»     i 

14, 15.    ^    amusements,  then'  songs,  all  partook  of  the  rural  character. 
Guerres  tie's  Govcmcd  by  aucicnt  habits,  they  detested  every  species 
TL^iv.'ice."  of  innovation,  and  knew  no  principle  in  politics  or  religion, 
but  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  king.^ 

Rehgion,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  with  such 
strong  reii-  mauucrs,  exercised  an  unbounded  sway  over  these  simple 
fngrofThe  people.  They  looked  up  with  filial  veneration  to  their 
people.  village  pastors,  whose  habits  and  benevolence  rendered 
them  the  worthy  representatives  of  the  primitive  church. 
But  little  removed  from  their  flocks  either  in  wealth, 
situation,  or  information,  they  sympathised  with  their 
feelings,  partook  of  their  festivities,  assuaged  their  sorrows. 
They  were  to  be  seen  beside  the  cradle  of  childhood,  the 
fireside  of  maturity,  the  deathbed  of  age ;  they  were 
regarded  as  the  best  friends  of  this  life,  and  the  dispensers 
of  eternal  felicity  in  that  to  come.  The  supporters  of  the 
Revolution  accused  them  of  fanaticism  ;  and  doubtless 
there  was  a  great  degree  of  superstition  mingled  with 
their  belief,  as  there  must  be  with  that  of  every  religious 
people  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  and  every  faith 
which  obtains  general  influence  in  that  period  of  national 
existence.  But  it  was  a  superstition  of  so  gentle  and 
holy  a  kind,  that  it  proved  a  blessing  rather  than  a 
misfortune  to  those  who  were  subjected  to  its  influence  ; 
,  „.  and   while  the  political   fanaticism   of  the   Revolution 

2Larocn.3.7.  /      . 

Th.  iv.  167.  steeped  its  votaries  m  unheard-of  atrocities,  and  produced 
Vend.  i.  29,  unbouudcd    suffering,    the     religious    fanaticism    of   la 
fl-is.  ^*^"  ^*'  Vendee  only  drew  tighter  the  bonds  of  moral  duty,  and 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  Christian  charity.  ^ 
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When  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  1789,  the  inhabi-    chap. 

•  XH 

tants   of  this   district  were   not   distinguished   by  any 


peculiar  opposition  to  its  tenets.    Those  who  dwelt  in  the      ^793. 
towns  were  there,  as  elsewhere,  warm  supporters  of  the  Feelings  of 
new  order  of  things  ;  and  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  *^the°^^^ 
Bocage  felt  averse  to  any  changes  which  disturbed  the  Jft^e 'iSvo- 
tranquillity  of  their  rural  lives,  yet  they  yielded  obedience  lution. 
to  all  the  orders  of  the  Assembly,  and  only  showed  their 
predilection  for  their  ancient  masters  by  electing  them  to 
all   the  situations  of  power  which  were  committed  to 
popular  election.     In  vain  the  revolutionary  authorities 
urged  them  to  exert  the  privileges  with  which  the  new 
constitution  had  invested  them,  and  appoint  members  of 
their  own  body  to  the  situations  of  trust  of  which  they 
had  the  disposal ;  the  current  ran  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  old  proprietors,  that  aU  these  efforts  were  fruitless. 
When  the  national  guards  were  formed,  the  seigneur  was 
besought  in  every  parish  to  become  its  commander ;  when 
the  mayor  was  to  be  appointed,  he  was  immediately  invested 
with  the  dignity  ;  when  the  seignorial  seats  were  ordered 
to  be  removed  from  the  churches,  the  peasants  refused  to 
execute  the  injunction  ;  all  the  efforts  of  the  revolutionists, 
like  throwing  water  on  a  higher  level,  only  brought  an 
accession  of  power   to  the   depositaries  of  the  ancient 
authority.     A  memorable  instance  of  the  kindly  feeling 
which  necessarily  grows  up  between  a  resident  body  of 
landed  proprietors   and  the  tenantry  on  their  estates  ; 
and  a  decisive  proof  of  the  triumphant  stand  which  might 
have  been  made  against  the  fury  of  the  Revolution,  had  xh^i^'w' 
the  same  good  offices  which  had  there  i^roduccd  so  large  c^uerresdes 

O  1  r*      1  Vend. 1.145. 

a   return   of  gratitude   on   the   part  of  the   peasantry,  Lac.  xi.  i4. 
existed   on   the   landlords'   side   in   the   other  parts  of  i7?25.'  ' 
France.^ 

It  was  the  violent  measures  of  the  Assembly  against 
the  clergy  which  first  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the 
rural  tenantry.  When  the  people  in  the  Bocage  saw 
their  ancient  pastors,  who  had  been  drawn  from  their 
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CHAP.  o^Yn  circle,  bred  up  amongst  themselves,  and  to  wliom 

•^"-  they  were  attached  by  every  bond  of  affection  and  grati- 

17S3.  tilde,  removed  because  they  refused  to  take  the  revolii- 

Discontent  tionary  oaths,  and  their  places  supplied  by  a  new  set  of 

excited  by  ^eachers,  imbued  with  different  tenets,  strangers  in  the 

the  nrst  ^  r    •  f    i  i'*t 

severities     countij,    and  ignorant  of  its  dialect,  tlieir  indignation 
pnesTs.   ^   knew  no  bounds.   They  ceased  to  attend  the  churches  where 
the  intruding  clergy  had  been  installed,  and  assembled 
with  zeal  in  the  woods  and  sohtudcs,  where  the  expelled 
pastors  still  taught    their   faithful   and  weeping  flocks. 
The  new  clergyman  of  the  parish  of  Echaubroignies  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  living  from  the  experienced  impossibility 
of  procuring  either  fuel  or  provisions  in  a  parish  of  four 
thousand  inhabitants.    These  angry  feelings  led  to  several 
contests  between  the  peasantry  and  the  national  guards 
iLaroch.38.  of  tlic  towus,  or  the  gendarmerie,  in  which  the  people 
de^  YendX  suffcrcd  scvcrcly ;  and  the  heroism  of  the  prisoners  in 
il  13.'"'''""  their  last  moments  augmented  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  people.^ 

These  causes  produced  a  serious  insurrection  in  the 
Previous  Moi'bihan  near  Vannes,  in  February  1790  ;  but  the  pea- 
inTiTt-'ny,  sants,  though  several  thousands  in  number,  were  dispersed 
and  abortive     j^     ^.^.^^  slaughter  by  the  national  guard,  and  the  seve- 

attemptsat  ^      t>  e  -^  .  •  f     t     ^       •      t 

ipsurrec-  j-i^ies  excrciscd  on  the  occasion  long  terrifaed  the  indignant 
inhabitants  into  submission.  Another  revolt  broke  out  in 
May  1791,  occasioned  by  the  severities  against  the  faith- 
ful clergy  ;  and  the  heroism  of  the  peasants  who  were  put 
to  death,  evinced  the  strength  of  the  religious  enthusiasm 
which  had  now  taken  possession  of  their  minds.  "  Lay 
down  your  arms ! "  exclaimed  several  Republican  horse- 
men to  a  peasant  of  Lower  Poitou,  who  defended  himself 
with  only  a  fork.  "  Restore  me  first  my  God,"  replied 
he,  and  fell  pierced  by  two-and-twenty  wounds.  Nor 
was  this  heroic  spirit  confined  to  the  peasantry  :  it  per- 
vaded all  classes  in  these  rural  communities.  During  the 
summer  of  1792,  the  gentlemen  of  Brittany  entered  into 
an  extensive  association  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the 
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country  from  the  oppressive  yoke  whicli  had  been  imposed    chap. 
by  the  Parisian  demagogues.     At  the  head  of  the  whole 


was  the  Marquis  de  la  Rouarie,  one  of  those  remarkable  ^793. 
men  who  rise  into  eminence  during  the  stormy  days  of  a 
revolution,  from  conscious  ability  to  direct  its  current. 
Ardent,  impetuous,  and  enthusiastic,  he  was  first  distin- 
guished in  the  American  war,  where  the  intrepidity  of  his 
conduct  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  repubhcan  troops, 
and  the  same  qualities  rendered  him  at  first  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Revolution  in  France ;  but  when  the 
atrocities  of  the  people  began,  he  espoused  with  equal 
warmth  the  opposite  side,  and  used  the  utmost  efforts  to 
rouse  the  noblesse  of  Brittany  against  the  plebeian  yoke 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  National  As- 
sembly. He  submitted  his  plan  to  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
and  had  organised  one  so  extensive  as  would  have  proved 
extremely  formidable  to  the  Convention,  if  the  retreat  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  September  1792,  had  not ,  ^ 
damped  the  ardour  of  the  whole  of  the  west  of  France,  26, -28. 
then  ready  to  break  out  into  insurrection.^ 

StiU  the  organisation  continued,  and  he  had  contrived 
to  engage  not  only  all  Brittany,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Excessive 
gentlemen  of  la  Vendee,  in  the  cause,  when  liis  death,  X^cfit^vL 
occasioned  by  a  paroxysm  of  grief  for  the  execution  of  and'generli 
Louis,  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  ripening  schemes,  ihgjfbf '"'' 
and  proved  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Royahst  party,  by  excited. 
depriving  it  of  the  advantages  which  otherwise  would  have 
arisen  from  simultaneous  and  concerted  operations  on  both 
banks  of  the  Loire.     The  conspiracy  was  discovered  after 
his  death,  and  twelve  of  the  noblest  gentlemen  in  Brittany 
perished  on  the  same  day,  in  thirteen  minutes,  under  the 
same  guillotine.     They  all  behaved  with  the  utmost  con- 
stancy, refused  the  assistance  of  the  constitutional  clergy, 
and  after  tenderly  embracing  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
expired  exclaiming  "  Vive  le  Roi!'"'    One  young  lady  of. 
rank  and  beauty,  Angelique  Desilles,  was  condemned  by  34,  g.j,  70.' 
mistake  for  her  sister-in-law,  for  whom  she  was  takcn.^ 


insurrec 
tion. 
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CHAP.    She  refused  to  let  tlic  error  be  dmilgcd,  and  died  with 
^^^'      serenity,  the  victim  of  heroic  affection. 
1793.  These  severities  excited  the  utmost  indignation  among 

The  iltv  of  all  the  Royalists  in  the  west  of  France.      These  feelings, 
ITcSnTZ  with  difficulty  suppressed  during  the  winter  of  1792,  broke 
out  into  open  rebclHon  in  consequence  of  the  levy  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men    ordered  by  the   Convention  in 
February  1793.     The  attempt  to  enforce  this  obnoxious 
measure  occasioned  a  general  resistance,  which  broke  out 
without  any  previous  concert,  at  the  same  time,  over  the 
whole  country.      The  chief  points  of  the  revolt  were  St 
Florent  in  Anjou,  and  Chalons  in  Lower  Poitou ;    at  the 
former  of  which  places  the  young  men,  headed  by  Jacques 
Cathelincau,  defeated  the  Republican  detachment  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  the  Convention,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  a  piece  of  cannon.     This  cele- 
brated leader,  having  heard  of  the  revolt  at  St  Florent, 
was  strongly  moved  by  the  recital,  and  addressing  five 
peasants  who  surrounded  him  : — "  We  shall  be  ruined," 
he  exclaimed,  "  if  we  remain  inactive  ;  the  country  will  be 
iLac.xi.47.  crushed  by  the  Republic.     We  must  all  take  up  arms." 
xenrVei,  The  six  set   out   amidst  the  tears  of  their  wives   and 
["sgf 90!*"^''  children,  and  fearlessly  commenced  a  war  with  a  power 
which  the  kings  of  Europe  were  unable  to  subdue.^ 
A  few  days   after,  the    insurrection    assumed  a  more 
Fift/thou-   serious  aspect  at  Cholet,  which  was  attacked  by  several 
Sfso'^r     thousand  armed  peasants;    the  Republicans  opposed  a 
Vi  ^T'; ,     vigorous  resistance,  but  they  were  at  length  overwhelmed 

March  14.  to  '  .  »      ,         . 

by  the  number  and  resolution  of  the  insurgents.  An 
incident  on  that  occasion  marked  in  a  singidar  manner  the 
novel  character  of  the  war.  In  the  line  of  retreat  which 
the  Republicans  followed,  was  placed  a  representation  of 
om-  Saviom-  on  jMount  Calvary,  and  this  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  victors,  for  all  the  peasants,  as  they  passed 
the  holy  spot,  fell  on  their  knees  before  the  images,  and 
addressed  a  prayer,  with  uplifted  hands,  before  they  re- 
sumed the  pursuit.      This  continued  even  under  a  severe 


March  10. 
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fire  from  the  national  guards ;  the  'peasants  threw  them-    chap. 
selves  on  then*  knees  within  twenty -five  paces  of  the  post      '^^^' 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  bared  their  bosoms  to  the      ^7^^- 
fatal  fire,  as  if  courting  death  in  so  holy  a  cause.     When 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  instead  of  in- 
dulging in  pillage  or  excesses  of  any  sort,  they  flocked  in 
crowds  to  the  churches  to  return  thanks  to  God ;  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  provisions  which  were  volun- 
tarily brought  to  them  by  the  inhabitants.     Every  where 
the  insurrection  bore  the  same  character ;  the  indignities 
offered  to  the  clergy  were  its  exciting  cause,  and  a  mixture 
of  courage  and  devotion  formed  its  peculiar  character.   In  a 
few  days  fifty  thousand  men  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
in  the  four  departments  of  la  Vendee ;    but  on  the  ap-  j^^  Hi^sso' 
proach   of  Easter  the  inhabitants  all  returned  to  their  a^^'lf-^iy, 
homes  to  celebrate  then-  devotions ;     and  a  Republican  Th.  iv.  ^ 
column,  despatched  from    Angers,  traversed    the   whole  fTuenes^'des 
country  without  meeting  with  any  opposition,  or  finding  76?' " ''    ' 
an  enemy  on  their  road.^ 

After  the  Easter  solemnities  were  over,  the  peasants 
assembled  anew ;  but  they  now  felt  the  necessity  of  Their  lead- 
having  some  leaders  of  a  higher  rank  to  direct  their  aj^olnted. 
movements,  and  went  to  the  chateaus  to  ask  the  few 
gentlemen  who  remained  in  the  country  to  put  themselves 
at  their  head.  These  were  not  long  in  answering  the 
appeal:  M.  de  Lescure,  de  Larochejaquelein,  Bouchamp, 
Stofflet,  d'Elbee,  undertook  the  dangerous  duty  of  direct- 
ing the  tenantry  over  which  they  had  most  influence ;  while 
the  brave  Cathclincau,  who,  though  only  a  charioteer, 
had  already,  by  his  successful  enterprise,  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  peasantry,  was  made  commander-in-chief — 
names  since  immortalised  in  the  rolls  of  fame,  which  lono; 
opposed  an  invincible  barrier  to  the  progress  of  revolution, 
and  acquired  only  additional  lustre,  and  shone  with  a 
purer  light,  from  the  sufierings  and  disasters  which  pre-  2Laroch.49. 
ceded  their  fall.^ 

When  the  peasants  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  assem- 
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CHAP,    bled  to  put  themselves  under  Henri  dc  Larocliejaqueleiu, 

L_  he  addressed  them  in  these  memorable  words: — "  My 

1793.      fncnds,  if  my  father  was  here  he  would  be  worthy  of  your 
Henry  'de     confideuce  I  I  am  but  a  youth,  but  I  hope  to  show  myself 
j^^ueidn.     worthy  of  commanding  you  by  my  courage.     If  I  advance, 
follow  mc  ;    if  I  retreat,  kill  me  ;    if  I  fall,  avenge  me." 
The  peasants  answered  him  with  acclamations  ;  but  their 
arms  and  equipments  were  far  from  corresponding  to  the 
spirit  by  which  they  were  animated.     Most  of  them  had 
no  other  weapons  but  scythes,  pikes,  and  sticks  ;  not  two 
hundred  fusils  were  to  be  found  among  many  thousand 
men.     Sixty  pounds  of  powder,   for  blasting  rocks,  dis- 
covered in  the  hands  of  a  miner,  formed  their  whole 
ammunition.     The  skill  and  intrepidity  of  their   chief, 
however,  supplied  every  deficiency.      He  led  them  next 
day   to    attack    a   Republican    detachment   at    Aubiers, 
,  ,,  and,  by  disposing  them  behind  the  hedges,  kept  up  so 

iLaroch.66,  ,  p  ii 

67.  Jom.    murderous  a   nre  upon  the  enemy,  that   they  wavered, 
Bonch.'4i,   upon  which  he  rushed  forward  at  the  head  of  the  most 
^^eauc .  1.    pggQj^i^g^  g^jj J  di'ove  them  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of 
two  pieces  of  cannon, ^ 

La  Vendee  soon  became  the  theatre  of  innumerable 
First  con-    couflicts,  iu  all  of  which  the  tactics  and  success  of  the  in- 
great  aTtl    surgcuts  woro  nearly  the  same.     An  inconceivable  degree 
comitr-'^^''    of  activity  immediately  prevailed  over  the  whole  country. 
The  male  population  were  all  in  insurrection,  or  busily 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  ;  the  shepherds  con- 
verted their  peaceful  huts  into  workshops,  where  nothing 
was  heard  but  strokes  of  the  hammer,  and  the  din  of  war- 
like preparation.     Instruments  of  husbandry  were  rudely 
transformed  into  hostile  weapons  ;  formed  for  the  support 
of  life,   they  became  the  instruments  of  its  destruction. 
Agriculture  at  the  same  time  was  not  neglected,  it  was 
intrusted  to  the  women  and   children.     But  if  fortune 
proved  adverse,  and  the  hostile  columns  approached,  they, 
jomlni.'soo!  too,  left  their  homes,  and  flew  to  the  field  of  battle,^  to 
stimulate   the  coui-age   of   their  husbands,  stanch   their 
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wounds,  or  afford  them  shelter  from  the  pursuit  of  their    chap, 

XII. 

enemies.  


The  method  of  fighting  pursued  by  this  brave  but      ^793. 
motley  assemblage  was  admirably  adapted  both  to  the  xhe  peas- 
spirit  by  which  they  were  animated,  and  the  peculiar  „£  ^^'^^'^^ 
nature  of  the  district  in  which  the  contest  was  conducted. 
Their  tactics  consisted  in  lining  the  numerous  hedges  with 
which  the  fields  were  enclosed,  and  remaining  unseen  till 
the  Republicans  had  got  fairly  enveloped  by  their  forces  ; 
they  then  opened  a  fire  at  once  from  every  direction,  and 
with  such  fatal  accuracy,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
enemy  was  generally  struck  down  by  the  first  discharge. 
This  thicket  species  of  warfare  continued  till  the  Repub- 
lican ranks  began  to  fall  into   confusion  ;     upon  which 
the  peasants  leapt  from  their  places  of  concealment  with 
loud  cries,  and,  headed  by  their  chiefs,  rushed  upon  the 
artillery.     The  bravest  took  the  lead  ;    fixing  their  eyes 
on  the  cannon's  mouth,  they  prostrated  themselves  on  the 
ground  the  moment  they  saw  the  flash ;  and  rising  up  when 
the  sound  was  heard,  ran  forward  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
to  the  battery,  where  the  cannoneers,  if  they  had  not  taken 
to  flight,  were  generally  bayoneted  at  their  guns.     In  these 
exploits  the  chiefs  always   led  the  way  ;    this  was  not 
merely  the  result  of  a  buoyant  courage,  but  of  consider-  ^  ^^^^^j^  ^g 
ation  and  necessity  ;    the  Vendeans  were  in  that  stage  of  9^-  Beauch,' 
society  when  ascendency  is  acquired  by  personal  daring,  Jom.iii.39i. 
and  the  soldiers  have  no  confidence  in  their  chiefs,  if  they  43°."''  ^"^' 
are  not  before  them  in  individual  prowess.^ 

Although  the  Vendeans  took  up  arms  for  the  royal 
cause,  the  most  perfect  confusion  of  ranks  pervaded  their  General 
forces.     High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  were,  at  the  com-  raukTinVJ 
meucement  of  the  war,  alike  ignorant  of  the  military  art.  J^rc^s^'''' 
The  soldiers  were  never  drilled,  a  limited  number  of  tlicm 
only  having  been  habituated  to  the  use  of  fire-arms.     In 
this  extremity,  the  choice  of  the  men  fell  on  the  most  in- 
trepid or  skilful  of  their  number,  without  much  attention 
to  superiority  of  station.     A  brave  peasant,  a  shopkeeper 
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CHAP,    ill  a  little  town,  Wcas  the  comrade  of  a  f^^entleman  :  tliey 
^  led  the  same  life,  were  interested  m  the  same  objects, 

1793.  shared  the  same  dangers.  The  distinction  of  birth,  the  pride 
of  descent,  even  the  shades  of  individual  thought,  were 
obliterated  amid  the  magnitude  of  present  perils.  Many 
differences  of  opinion  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test, but  the  atrocities  of  the  Republicans  soon  made  them 
disappear  in  the  Royalist  army.  Persons  of  intelligence 
,  ^    or  skill,  of  whatever  m-ade,  became  officers,  they  knew  not 

iLaroch.69,  ,  '  *=.'.,,  i       i  ,  t 

100, 101.     how  ;    the  peasants  insensibly  ranged  themselves  under 
185, 190.'    their  orders,  and  continued  their  obedience  only  as  long  as 
they  showed  themselves  worthy  to  command.^ 

It  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  Republicans  in  the 

Formidable  outsct  to  withstand  this  irregular  force,  acting  in  such  a 

this^war-      country,  and  animated  with  so  enthusiastic  a  spirit.    There 

^^^^'  was  in  all  the  early  actions  a  prodigious  diffisrence  between 

their  losses  and  those  of  their  opponents.     The  peasants, 

dispersed  in  single  file  between  the  hedges,  fired  with  a 

clear  view  of  their  enemies,  who  were  cither  in  column,  or 

two  deep  in  the  fields  ;    w^hile  their  volleys  could  only  be 

answered  by  a  discharge  at  a  green  mass,  through  which 

the  figures  of   the  Royalists  were    scarcely  discernible. 

Harassed  and  disconcerted  by  this  murderous  fire,  the 

Republicans  were  rarely  able  to  withstand  the  terrible 

burst,  when,  with  loud  shouts,  the  Royalists  broke  from 

their  concealment,  and  fell  sword  in  hand  on  the  thinned 

ranks  of  their  opponents.     Defeat  was  still  more  bloody 

than  action.     Broken  and  dispersed,  they  fled  through  a 

woody  and  impervious  country,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 

the  few  peasantry  who  still  remained  in  the  villages,  and 

who  assembled  with  alacrity  to  complete  the  destruction 

of  their  enemies.     When  the  Royalists,  on  the  other  hand, 

were  routed,  they  immediately  dispersed,  leapt  over  the 

hedges,  and  retiu'ned  home  without  the  victors  being  able 

70.  Beauch.  to  rcach  them.      Nowise  discom^aged  by  the  reverse,  they 

190.  '     '  assembled  again  in  arms,  with  renewed  hopes,  in  a  few  days, 

and  gaily  took  the  field,  singing  "Vive  leRoi  quand  meme."^ 
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When  a  day  was  fixed  on  for  any  exploit,  tlie  tocsin    chap. 
sounded  in  the  village  assigned  as  the  rendezYous  of  the      "^"' 
peasants  —  the  neighbouring  steeples  repeated  the  signal,      ^''^^- 
the  farmers  abandoned  their  homes  if  it  was  night,  their  Their  p're- 
ploughs  if  day,  slung  their  fusils  over  their  shoulders,  aH^pedi^"'' 
bound   then*  girdle    loaded  with   cartridges  round  their  ^'°°* 
waists,  tied  their  handkerchiefs  over  the  broad-brimmed 
hats  which  shaded  their  sunbiu-nt  visages,  addressed  a  short 
prayer  to  God,  and  gaily  repaired  to  the  appointed  place, 
with  a  ftiU  confidence  in  the  protection  of  Heaven  and  the 
justice  of  their  cause.     There  they  met  their  chiefs,  who 
explained  to  them  the  nature  and  object  of  the  expedition 
on  which  they  were  to  be  employed ;  and,  if  it  was  the  attack 
of  an  enemy's  column,  the  route  they  were  to  follow,  the 
point  of  attack,  and  the  hour  and  manner  in  which  it  was 
to  be  made.     Immediately  the  groups  dispersed,  but  the 
men  regained  their  ranks ;    every  one  repaired  to  the 
station  assigned  to  him,  and  soon  every  tree,  every  bush, 
every  tuft  of  broom  which  adjoined  the  road,  concealed  a 
peasant  holding  his  musket  in  one  hand,  resting  on  the  ^  Desmon- 
other,  watching  like  a  savage   animal,  without  moving,  Vendee,  so. 
almost  without  drawing  his  breath.^ 

Meanwhile  the  enemy's  column  advanced,  preceded  by 
a  cloud  of  scouts  and  hght  troops,  who  were  allowed  to  Their  tiVst 
proceed  without  challenge  close  past  the  lurking  foe.   They  enthuskstic 
waited  till  the  division  was  fairly  in  the  defile,  and  was  ''''^''"'■' 
so  far  advanced  that  it  could  not  recede  ;  then  a  cry 
was   suddenly  raised  like  that  of  a    cat,  and  repeated 
along  the  whole  hne,  as  a  signal  that  every  one  was  at  his 
post.     If  the  same  answer  was  given,  a  human  voice  was 
suddenly  heard  ordering  the  attack.      Instantly  a  deadly 
volley  proceeded    from    every  tree,    every  hedge,    every 
thicket :  a  shower  of  balls  fell  upon  the  soldiers  without 
their  being  able  to  see  the  assailants ;    the  dead  and  the 
wounded  fell  together  into  the  bottom  of  the  road ;  and  if 
the  column  did  not  immediately  fall  into  confusion,  and 
the  voice  of  the  officers,  heard  above  the  roar  of  musketry, 
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roused  tlicm  to  burst  through  the  hedges  by  which  they 
were  enveloped,  the  peasants  instantly  fell  back  behind  the 
next  enclosure,  and  from  its  leafy  rampart  a  fire  as  deadly 
proceeded  as  that  which  mowed  them  down  on  the  road. 
If  this  second  hedge  was  carried  in  the  same  manner, 
three,  four,  ten,  twenty  intrenchments  of  the  same  sort 
ofiered  their  support  to  that  murderous  retreat :  for  the 
w^hole  country  is  subdivided  in  this  manner,  and  every 
where  presented  to  its  children  an  asylum,  to  its  enemies 
a  tomb.  But  the  great  cause  of  the  early  and  astonishing 
success  of  the  Ven deans  was  their  enthusiastic  and  indo- 
mitable valour.  The  Republicans  were,  for  the  most  part, 
composed  of  national  guards  and  volunteers,  who,  though 
greatly  better  armed,  equipped,  and  disciplined,  were 
totally  destitute  of  the  ardent,  devoted  spirit  by  which  the 
RoyaUsts  were  animated.  The  former  took  the  field  ac- 
tuated by  no  common  feeling,  but  from  the  dread  of  the 
requisitions  and  sanguinary  measures  of  the  Convention  ; 
the  latter  fought  alongside  of  their  neighbours  and  land- 
lords, in  defence  of  their  hearths,  their  children,  and  their 
religion.  The  one  acted  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
an  unseen  but  terrible  power,  which  had  crushed  the 
freedom  in  whose  name  they  were  arrayed ;  the  other 
yielded  to  their  hereditary  feehngs  of  loyalty,  and  deemed 
themselves  secure  of  Paradise  in  combating  for  their 
sovereign.  ^ 

Had  the  Vendean  chiefs  possessed  the  same  authority 
over  their  troops  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  commanders  of 
regidar  soldiers,  they  might  at  one  time  have  marched  to 
Paris,  and  done  that  which  all  the  forces  of  the  coalition 
were  unable  to  effect.  But  their  greatest  success  was  always 
paralysed,  by  the  impossibility  of  retaining  the  soldiers  at 
their  colours  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  The 
bulk  of  the  forces  was  never  assembled  for  more  than 
three  or  fom*  days  together.  No  sooner  was  the  battle  lost 
or  won,  the  expedition  successful  or  defeated,  than  the 
peasants  returned  to  their  homes.     The  chiefs  were  left 
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alone  witli  a  few  hundred  deserters  or  strangers,  who  had     chap. 

O  •"  VTT 

no  family  to  return  to,  and  all  the  advantages  of  former 


xn. 


success  were  lost  for  want  of  the  means  of  following  them  ^793. 
up.  The  army,  however,  was  as  easily  reformed  as  it  was 
dissolved  :  messengers  were  despatched  to  all  the  parishes ; 
the  tocsin  sounded,  the  peasants  assembled  at  their  parish 
churches,  when  the  requisition  was  read,  which  was  gene- 
rally in  the  following  terms  : — "  In  the  holy  name  of  God, 
and  by  the  command  of  the  King,  this  parish  is  invited 
to  send  as  many  men  as  possible  to  such  a  place  at  such 
an  hour,  with  provisions  for  so  many  days."  The  order 
was  obeyed  with  alacrity  ;  the  only  emulation  among  the 
peasants  was,  who  should  attend  the  expedition.  Each 
soldier  brought  a  certain  quantity  of  bread  with  him,  and 
some  stores  were  also  provided  by  the  generals.  The  corn 
and  oxen  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army  were 
voluntarily  furnished  by  the  gentlemen  and  chief  proprie- 
tors, or  drawn  by  requisitions  from  the  estates  of  the 
emigrants  ;  and  as  the  troops  never  remained  together 
for  any  length  of  time,  no  want  of  provisions  was  ever  ioitTo2'. 
experienced.  The  villages  vied  with  each  other  for  the  l^^'sof!^^' 
privilege  of  sending  carts  for  the  service  of  the  army,  and  Beaulii7^' 
the  peasant  girls  flocked  to  the  chapels  on  the  road-side  l^^- 

„         .   ,  .    .  ,  f^  iTuerres  des 

to  furnish  provisions  to  the  soldiers,  or  offer  up  prayers  Vend.  i.  98 
for  their  success.^ 

The  army  had  neither  chariots  nor  baggage -waggons  ; 
tents  were  totally  out  of  the  question.      But  the  hospitals  Their  total 
were    regulated  with    peculiar   care  ;    all  the   wounded,  gag"  ami' "' 
whether  Royalists  or  Repubhcans,  being  transported  to  ^i^'P'""'^'- 
St  Laurent  sur  Sevre,  where  the  charitable  sisters  and 
religious  votaries,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  the 
scene  of  woe,  assuaged  their  suflbrings.     They  never  could 
be  brought  to  establish  patrols  or  sentinels,  or  take  any 
of  the   precautions  against  surprise  which    are    in   use 
among  regular  troops  ;    and  this  irregularity  not  only 
exposed  them  to  frequent  reverses,  but  often   rendered 
unavailing  their  greatest  successes.     The  men  marched, 
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CHAP,    in  general,  four  abreast,  tlie  officers  in  front  being  alone 
■^"*      acquainted  with  tlieir  destination.     They  had  few  dra- 


1793.     goons  :   and   their   cavalry,  which  never  exceeded  nine 


1  Beauch.  i 


185, 186.*  '  hundred  men,  was  almost  entirely  mounted  on  the  horses 
"  taken  from  the  Republicans.^ 

When  the  troops  were  assembled,  they  were  divided 
Their"raode  Into  different  columns,  to  attack  the  points  selected  by 
olcUi'rs  ami  tho  gcncrals.  The  only  orders  given,  were — Such  a  leader 
figi'tiug.      g^^g  g^^^l^  ^  ^^^^  .  ^^i^Q  follows  him  \     Arrived  at  the 

point  of  attack,  the  commands  were  given  after  the  same 
fashion — Move  towards  that  house,  towards  that  tree  ; 
leap  that  hedge,  were  the  only  orders  ever  issued.  Neither 
threats,  nor  the  promise  of  rewards,  could  induce  them 
to  send  forward  scouts :  when  that  duty  was  necessary, 
the  officers  were  obliged  to  take  it  upon  themselves. 
The  peasants  never  went  into  battle  without  praying, 
and  generally  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  before  they 
discharged  their  firelocks.  They  had  a  few  standards 
which  were  displayed  on  important  occasions  ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  victory  gained,  than  they  piled  standards 
and  drums  upon  their  carts,  and  returned  with  songs  of 
triumph  to  their  villages.  When  the  battle  began,  and 
the  sound  of  the  musketry  and  cannon  was  heard,  the 
women,  the  children,  the  sick,  and  the  aged,  flocked  to 
the  churches,  or  prostrated  themselves  in  the  fields  to 
implore  a  blessing  on  their  arms.  With  truth  it  might 
be  said,  that  on  such  occasions  there  was  but  one  thought, 
one  wish,  throughout  all  la  Vendee  ;  every  one  waiting, 
in  prayer,  the  issue  of  a  struggle  on  which  the  fate  of  all 
depended.  As  the  insurrection  broke  out  from  the  pre- 
valence of  a  common  feeling,  without  any  previous  concert, 
so  it  was  conducted  without  any  definite  object,  or  the 
least  alloy  of  individual  ambition.  Even  after  gi*eat 
successes  had  inspired  the  most  desponding  with  the  hope 
of  contributing  in  a  powerful  manner  to  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  the  wishes  of  the  insurgents  were  of  the 
most  moderate  kind.     To  have  the  King  once  visit  their 
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sequestered  couutrj ;  to  be  allowed,  in  memory  of  the    chap. 
war,  to  have  a  white  flag  ou  each  steeple  ;  to  be  permitted      '^^^' 


to  furnish  a  detachment  for  the  bodj-guard  of  the  sove-  ^793. 
reign,  and  to  have  some  old  projects  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  roads  and  navigation  of  the  country  carried  i  ^^^.^^j^ 
into  effect,  constituted  the  sole  wishes  of  those  whose  J04, 105. 
valour  had  so  nearly  accomplished  the  restoration  of  the  390,' soi. 
monarchy.^ 

The  early  successes  of  the  Vendeans,  and  their  enthu- 
siastic valour,  did  not  extinguish  the  humanity  which  their  Theirhuma- 
dispositions,  and  the  influence  of  religion,  had  nourished  wSextin- 
in  theii'  bosoms.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  war,  the  S" 'Repib- 
atrocities  of  the  Republicans,  the  sight  of  their  villages  in  ''''^''^• 
flames,  and  their  wives  and  children  massacred,  excited 
an  inextinguishable  desire  of  vengeance,  and  deeds  of 
blood  were  common  to  both  sides ;  but  during  the  first 
months  of  the  contest,  their  gentleness  was  as  touching 
as  their  valour  was  admirable.  After  entering  by  assault 
into  the  towns,  they  neitlier  pillaged  the  inhabitants,  nor 
exacted  either  contribution  or  ransom  ;  frequently  they 
were  to  be  seen,  shivering  with  cold  or  starving  with 
hunger,  in  quarters  abounding  both  with  fuel  and  pro- 
visions. "  In  the  house  where  I  lodged,"  says  Madame 
de  Larochejaquelein,  at  Bressuire,  "there  were  many 
soldiers,  who  were  lamenting  that  they  had  no  tobacco  ; 
I  asked  if  there  was  none  in  the  town.  '  Plenty,'  they 
replied,  '  but  we  have  no  money  to  buy  it.'  Under  our 
windows  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  horsemen,  and  the 
one  wounded  the  other  slightly  with  his  sabre  ;  his  anta- 
gonist quickly  disarmed  him,  and  was  proceeding  to 
extremities,  when  M.  de  Larochejaquelein  exclaimed  from 
the  windows — '  Jesus  Christ  pardoned  his  murderers,  and 
a  soldier  of  the  Christian  army  is  about  to  kill  liis 
comrade !'  The  man,  abashed,  put  up  his  sabre,  and 
embraced  his  enemy."  These  touching  incidents  occurred 
in  a  town  recently  carried  by  main  force,  occupied  at  the 
time    by    twenty    thousand    insurgents,    and   peculiarly 
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CHAP,    obnoxious  to  the  Royalists,  from  the  cruelty  which  its 
national  guards  had   exercised  towards  the   peasantry. 


1793.  "  In  this  town,"  she  adds,  "  I  was  surprised  in  the  even- 
in  2;  to  see  all  the  soldiers  in  the  house  with  me  on  their 
knees  at  prayers,  and  the  streets  filled  with  peasants  at 
their  devotions  :  when  they  were  concluded,  they  led  me 
out  to  see  their  favourite  cannon,  called  Marie  Jeanne, 
their  first  trophy  from  the  Republicans,  which,  after 
having  been  retaken,  had  again  fallen  into  their  hands ; 
it  was  decorated  with  flowers  and  ribbons,  and  the 
peasants  embraced  it  with  tears  of  joy."  When  Thouars 
was  carried  by  assault,  the  Republican  inhabitants  were 
in  the  utmost  consternation,  as  they  anticipated  a  severe 
retaliation  for  the  massacre  perpetrated  by  them  upon  the 
Royalists  in  that  town,  in  the  August  preceding.  What, 
then,  was  their  astonishment  when  they  beheld  the 
soldiers,  instead  of  plundering  or  committing  acts  of 
cruelty,  flocking  to  the  churches,  and  returning  thanks  to 
God  at  the  altars  for  tlie  success  with  which  he  had 
blessed  their  arms.  Even  the  garrison  was  treated  with 
iLaroch.90,  thc  most  sigual  humanity.  Twelve  only  were  retained 
?/i63,''i64!'  from  each  department  as  hostages,  and  the  remainder, 
YenTl  &j.  without  citlicr  ransom  or  exchange,  dismissed  to  their 
homes.^ 

In  one  district  only  the  insurrection  was  early  stained 
Frightful  t>y  the  most  frightful  atrocities.  In  the  marshes  of 
early  atro-    Lo^gi'  Poitou  thc  peasauts  wcrc  seized  with  an  incon- 

cities  in  ••■  CI 

Lower  trollablc  thirst  for  vengeance,  in  consequence  01  the 
cruelties  exercised  by  the  Republicans  on  the  Royalist 
leaders  after  the  insurrection  of  the  ensuing  year.  Mache- 
coult  was  captured  during  the  absence  of  Charette  ;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  revolting  news  of  the  Republican 
cruelties  at  Nantes  and  Paris,  the  prisons  w^ere  forced  by 
a  furious  mob,  and  above  eighty  prisoners  massacred  in 
one  day.  Nearly  five  hundred  Repubhcans  fell  victims  to 
the  rage  of  a  Royalist  committee,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  a  wretch  named  Souchu,  who  soon  after  hoisted  his 
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true  colours,  and  joined  the  Republicans,  but  fell  a  victim    chap, 
to  the  just  indignation  of  the  widows  of  those  he  had 


murdered.      Charette,  on  his  return,  was  horror-struck  at      ^793. 
these  atrocities,  and,   finding  his  military  authority  not 
yet  sufficiently  established  to  coerce  them,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  clergy  to  aid  his  efforts.    They  fabricated  a  miracle 
at  the  tomb  of  a  saint  to  influence  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and,  while  they  were  prostrated  round  the  altar, 
conjured  them,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Peace,  never 
to  kill  but  in  the  hour  of  combat.     At  the  same  time 
Charette  forbade  any  prisoner  to  be  slain  in  his  army, 
under  pain  of  death,  and  concealed  in  his  own  house 
several  zealous   Republicans,  whose   heads  were  loudly 
demanded  by  his  soldiers.     By  these  means,  the  cruelty 
which  at  first  had  stained  the  Royalist  cause  in  Lower  ^^^^^^  ^9. 
Poitou  was  arrested,  and  a  reply  made,  in  a  true  Chris-  ]^^^^^^l  ^^^ 
tian  spirit,  to  the  savao;e  decrees  of  the  Convention,  wliich  Pf^"*- i- 

,  .  .,  lib,  I'Zo. 

had  ordered  every  Vendean  taken  m  arms  to  be  put  to  tl  iv.  172. 
death  without  mercy  in  twenty-four  hours.^ 

M.  Bonchamp,  chief  of  the  army  of  Anjou,  was  the  ^9 
most  distinguished  of  the  Royalist  leaders.  To  the  character  of 
heroic  courage  of  the  other  chiefs,  he  joined  consummate 
military  talents,  and  an  eloquence  which  at  once  gave  him 
an  unlimited  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  Had 
he  lived,  the  fate  of  the  war  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  widely  different,  and  the  expedition  beyond 
the  Loire,  which  led  to  such  disastrous  results,  been  the 
commencement  of  the  most  splendid  success.  Gentle  in 
his  manners,  humane  in  his  conduct,  affable  in  his  de- 
meanour, he  was  adored  by  his  soldiers,  who  were  at 
once  the  most  skilful  and  l3est  disciplined  of  the  Ven- 
dean corps.  In  the  midst  of  the  furies  of  a  civil  war, 
and  the  dissensions  of  rival  chiefs,  he  was  the  enemy 
of  intrigue  ;  free  from  personal  ambition,  he  was  intrusted 
with  an  important  command  solely  from  his  personal 
merits.  His  character  may  be  appreciated  from  the 
words  which  he  addressed  to  his  young  and  weeping  wife, 

VOL.  I.  2  R 
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CHAP,    when  lie  put  himself  at  the  liead  of  liis  troops.  "  Summon 
'^^^'      to  your  aid  all  your  courage  ;  redouble  youi'  patience  and 


1793.  resio-nation  ;  you  will  have  need  for  the  exercise  of  all 
these  virtues.  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  ;  we  can 
look  for  no  recompense  in  this  world  for  what  we  are  to 
suiFer  ;  all  that  it  could  offer  would  be  beneath  the  purity 
of  our  motives,  and  the  sanctity  of  our  cause.  We  must 
never  expect  human  glory  ;  civil  strife  affords  none.  We 
shall  see  oiu'  houses  burned  ;  we  shall  be  plundered,  pro- 
scribed, outraged,  calumniated,  perhaps  massacred.  Let 
us  thank  God  for  enabling  us  to  foresee  the  worst,  since 
that  presage,  by  redoubling  the  merit  of  our  actions,  will 
enable  us  to  anticipate  the  heavenly  reward  which  awaits 
those  who  are  courageous  in  adversity,  and  constant  in 
BS.u°k"?'  suffering.  Let  us  raise  our  eyes  and  our  thoughts  to 
it  m!^'  heaven  ;  it  is  there  that  we  shall  find  a  Guide  who  cannot 
liocb^Dl"  mislead,  a  force  which  cannot  be  shaken,  an  eternal 
reward  for  transitory  grief."^ 

Cathclincau,  a  peasant  by  birth,  and  a  charioteer  by 
ofCatheii-  profession,  was  the  first  of  the  chiefs  who  acquired  the 
peau.         unlimited  confidence  of  the  soldiers.    To  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  intelligence,  and  the  strongest  natural  sagacity, 
he  joined  a  nervous  eloquence,  admirably  calculated  to 
influence  the  soldiers.     His  age  was  thirty -four  years; 
his  disposition   modest  and  retiring.     He  was  without 
either  ambition  or  cupidity  ;  humble  and  unassuming,  he 
sought  only  to  do  his  duty.     He  acquired  influence  with- 
out either  desiring  or  intending  it ;  and  got  a  lead  in  the 
armies  he  knew  not  how — a  situation  in  which  its  noble 
leaders  had  the  patriotism  and  judgment  at  once  to  con- 
firm him.     Such  was  his  reputation  for  piety  and  recti- 
tude, that  the  peasants  called  him  the  Saint  of  Anjou, 
2Laroch.95.  and  camcstly  sought  to  be  placed  in  battle  by  his  side, 
Beauch.  i.    jeemlng  it  impossible  that  those  could  be  wounded  who 
were  near  so  unblemished  a  man.^ 

Henri  de  Larochejaquelein,  son  of  the  j\Larquisdc  Larochc- 
jaquelein,  was  the  leader  of  all  the  parishes  which  were 
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situated  round  Cliatillon.      He  refused   to   follow   the    chap. 

XTT 

general  tide  of  emigration,  and,  on  tlie  contrary,  repaired 


to  Paris  to  defend  tlie  constitutional  monarchy ;  and  ^^^3. 
when  the  revolt  on  the  10th  August  overturned  the  of  Henri  de 
throne,  he  set  out  for  la  Vendee,  exclaiming,  "  I  will  queTelt?^" 
retire  to  my  province,  and  soon  you  will  hear  of  me  !" 
Though  still  young,  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
soldiers  by  his  invincible  courage  and  coolness  in  action, 
which  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Intrepid.  He 
was  reproached  for  being  too  forward  in  battle,  carried 
away  by  his  ardour,  and  forgetting  the  general  in  the 
soldier.  Frequently  before  making  a  prisoner,  he  offered 
to  give  him  the  chance  of  escape  by  a  personal  conflict. 
Councils  of  war,  or  the  duties  of  a  commander,  fatigued 
his  buoyant  disposition,  and  he  generally  fell  asleep  after 
giving  his  opinion,  and  answered  to  the  reproaches  of  his 
brother  officers,  "  Why  do  you  insist  upon  making  me  a 
general  1  I  wish  only  to  be  a  hussar,  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  fighting."  Notwithstanding  this  passion  for  danger,  he 
was  full  of  sweetness  and  humanity ;  and  when  the 
combat  was  over,  no  one  was  more  generous  to  the 
vanquished.  Even  after  his  eminent  services,  he  formed 
only  the  most  humble  wishes  for  himself.  "  Should  we 
replace  the  King  on  the  throne,"  said  he,  "  I  hope  he 
will  give  me  a  regiment  of  hussars."  He  performed  the 
most  eminent  services  in  the  war,  and  at  its  most  critical 
period  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  supreme  command. 
After  innumerable  heroic  actions,  he  fell  in  an  obscure 
skirmish,  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Aubin. 
"  Chance,"  says  the  annalist,  "  has  covered  his  tomb,  as  ^  Genoude, 
well  as  that  oi  his  brother  Louis,  with  the  Slower  of  4i.  Laroch. 
Achilles ;  and  never  did  it  blossom  over  remains  more  m'h'-3. 
worthy  of  the  name."  ^ 

M.  de   Lescure,  the   cousin  and   intimate  friend  of 
Henri  de  Laroch cjaquelein,  was  distinguished  by  a  bravery  of  M.'ie 
of  a  totally  different  character.    Cool,  intrepid,  and  saga-  ^*'*^^'*-'* 
cious,  he  was  not  less  daring  than  his  youthful  comrade  ; 
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CHAP,    but  liis  valour  was  the  result  of  reflection  and  a  sense  of 
^"-      duty.     His  counsels  were  mucli  regarded,  from  his  know- 
1793.     ledo-e  of  fortification  and  the  art  of  war,  but  a  certain 
deo-ree  of  obstinacy  diminished  the  weight  of  his  opinions. 
His  humanity  was  angelic.     During  the  whole  of  that 
terrible  war,  in  which  generals  as  well  as  soldiers  so  often 
fought  personally  with  their  enemies,  no  one  ever  fell  by 
his  hand  ;  and  even  in  the  worst  times,  when  the  cruelties 
of  the  Republicans  had  roused  the  most  gentle  to  fury, 
he  incessantly  laboured  to  save  the  lives  of  the  prisoners. 
Learned,  studious,  and  thoughtful,  he  had  prescribed  to 
himself,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  most  severe  economy, 
to  discharge  the  debts  of  an  extravagant  father ;  and  it 
was  not  till  he  was  twenty-five,  and  had  become  a  father, 
that  gentler  feelings  softened  the  native  austerity  of  his 
character.    His  young  wife,  only  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
of  Donnissan,  a  rich  heiress,  united  to  all  the  beauty  and 
graces  more  than   the   courage  of  her  sex.      The   only 
occasion  on  wliich  he  was  heard  to  swear,  was  when  his 
indignant  soldiers  murdered  a  prisoner  behind  his  back, 
whom   he   had    disarmed   in   the   act  of  discharging  a 
musket  at  his  bosom.     The  number  of  lives  which  he 
saved  during  the  war  was  incalculable  ;  and,  alone  of  all 
B^ncr^ir'  the  chiefs  in  that  memorable  struggle,  it  could  be  said 
Beauch.  i.    ^|^]^   truth,    that   his   glory   was   unstained   by   human 
blood.i 

In  the  Grand  Army,  as  it  was  called,  of  la  Vendee, 
ofd'Eike.  the  principal  chief  was  M.  d'Elbee,  a  peasant  of  Saxon 
descent,  but  naturalised  in  France.  He  was  forty  years 
old  when  the  contest  commenced,  ignorant  of  the  world, 
devout,  enthusiastic,  and  superstitious  ;  but  his  principal 
merit  consisted  in  an  extraordinary  coolness  in  danger, 
which  rivalled  that  of  Marshal  Ney  himself.  He  resem- 
bled more  nearly  than  any  of  the  other  chiefs  the  Puritan 
leaders  of  the  great  rebellion  in  England.  His  talents 
for  war  were  great,  and  his  courage  undaunted ;  but 
greater  still  was  his  influence  over  his  rude  and  enthu- 
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siastic  followers.     His  devotion  was  sincere  ;  but  finding,     chap. 
like   Cromwell,  that  it  was  the  most  powerful  lever  to      '^"' 
move  the  peasants,  he  carried  it  to  an  extravagant  height.      i793. 
He  acquired,  bj  extraordinary  sanctity,    an  unbounded 
ascendency  over  his  soldiers,  and  justified  their  confidence  i  jom.  iii. 
by  great  talents  as  a  leader,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  f^^J;  jj^"*"" 
appointment  as  commander-in-chief — a   situation   which  ?-'•  Beauch. 
he  filled  with  unshaken  firmness  dm'ing  a  period  of  disaster  ^^l  iVe. 
and  ruin.^ 

Stofliet,  an  Alsacian  by  birth,  and  a  gamekeeper  by 
profession,  was  early  distinguished  by  his  devotion  to  the  Stofflet." 
Royal  cause,  and  headed  some  of  the  first  detachments 
which  took  the  field.  Endowed  with  a  powerful  frame, 
hardy  in  his  habits,  harsh  in  his  manners,  he  never 
acquired,  like  the  chiefs  of  gentle  blood,  the  love  of  the 
soldiers  ;  but  his  stern  character  and  unbending  severity 
made  him  more  implicitly  obeyed  than  any  other  leader, 
and  on  that  account  his  services  were  higlily  prized  by  the 
Royalist  generals.  Active,  intelligent,  and  brave,  he  was 
a  skilful  partisan  rather  than  a  consummate  o:eneral  ;  and 

.  O    ^  ^  2  Laroch.  95. 

when  the  death  of  the  other  chiefs  opened  to  him  the  way  Jom.iii.394! 
to  a  high  command,  his  ambition  and  jealousy  contributed  95^'''' 
much  to  the  ruin  of  the  common  cause.  ^ 

Charette,  the  last  of  this  illustrious  band,  succeeded  to 
eminence  late  in  the  struggle,  and  when  the  war  had  Andcha- 
become  an  aflfair  of  posts  rather  than  a  regular  contest.  '^^"^" 
He  was  originally  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  of  a  feeble 
and  delicate  constitution  ;  but  the  habits  of  the  chase,  to 
which  he  was  passionately  attached,  and  in  which  he 
frequently  lay  for  months  in  the  woods,  strengthened  his 
frame  to  such  a  degree  as  rendered  him  capable  of  enduring 
any  fatigue,  and  made  him  intimately  acquainted  both 
with  the  rural  inhabitants  and  the  country  which  he  had 
occasion  to  traverse.  He  was  for  some  days  unwilling  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  peasantry,  who  entreated 
him  to  take  the  command,  from  a  distrust  of  success  with 
their  feeble  means ;  and  when  he  was  prevailed  on,  he 
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CHAP,    sliowecl  at  once  his  decision  of  character,  bj  requiring 
^^^'      from  them  instantaneous  submission  to  his  orders,  and  his 
^793.     spirit  of  dcA^otion,  by  taking  an  oatli  on  the  Gospels,  at 
the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  Machccoult,  to  be  faithful 
to  the  cause  of  God  and  the  thi'one.     His  courage  was 
unconquerable,  his  firmness  invincible,  his  resources  un- 
bounded ;  and  long  after  the  conflict  had  become  hopeless 
in  other  quarters,  he  maintained,  in  the  marshes  and  forests 
of  Lower  Vendee,  a  desperate  struggle.      Such  was  the 
terror  inspired  by  his  achievements,  that  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  only  fourteen  followers,  the  Convention  offered 
him  a  million  of  francs  if  he  would  retire  to  England  ;  but 
he  refused  the  bribe,  and  preferred,  even  with  that  incon- 
siderable band,  to  wage  war  with  a  power  to  wliich  the 
iTh.iv.175,  kings   of    Europe  were  hastening   to  make  submission. 
Bea'uch."i.  '  Betrajcd  at  length  to  his  enemies,  he  met  his  fate  with 
L^ocL4i5.  unshaken  firmness,  and  left  the  glorious  name  of  being  the 
last  and  most  indomitable  of  the  Vcndean  chiefs.^ 

The  troops  which  these  chiefs  commanded  were  formed 

The  forces    iuto  thrcc  divisious.     The  first,   or  the  army  of  Anjou, 

SSSuy^^   under  the  orders  of  Bonchamp,  composed  of  twelve  thou- 

^^^'^'    sand  men,  was  destined  to  combat  the  Republicans  from 

the  side  of  Angers.     The  second,  called  the  Grand  Army, 

under  the   command  of  d'Elbee,    amounted   to   twenty 

thousand  men,   and  on  important  occasions  it  could  bo 

raised  to  double  that  amount.     The  third,  called  the  Army 

of  the  Marais,  obeyed  the  orders  of  Charette,  and  at  one 

time  also  was  raised  to  twenty  thousand    combatants. 

Besides  these,  a  corps  of  twelve  thousand  men  was  sta- 

3  jom.  iii.    tioned  at  Montaigu,  to  observe  the  garrison  of  Lucou, 

388     La,-  o    ■'  o  1       ■' 

roch.92.^     and  several  smaller  bodies,  amounting  in  all  to  three 
iie!^'     '  thousand  men,  kept  up  the  communications  between  these 
larger  corps.^ 

The  early  measm*es  of  the  Convention  to  crush  the 
insurrection  were  marked  by  the  bloody  spirit  which  had 
so  long  characterised  their  proceedings.  Orders  were 
despatched,  on  the  first  intelhgence  of  the  revolt,  to  the 
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Republican  soldiers,  to  exterminate  men,  women,  cliiklren,    chap. 
animals,  and  vegetation.     Tbej  sent  against  tliem  the      "^"^ 
ruffian  bands  of  tbe  Marseillais,  who,  on  their  arrival  at      ^793. 
Bressuire,  immediately  exclaimed,  that  thej  must  begin  sava^I'or- 
bv  massacrint?  the  prisoners:  and,  surroundino-  the  iail,  ^f^°^*l^^ 

•^  111  1111  J'   Couveution 

put  to  death  eleven  peasants,  who  had  been  seized  in  their  against  giv- 
beds  a  few  days  before,  on  suspicion  of  being  in  concert  qu^arter. 
with  the  insurgents.     The  fate  of  these  brave  men,  who    ''"^     ' 
were  cut  down  with  sabres  while  on  their  knees  praying 
to  God,  and  exclaiming  "  Vive  le  Roi ! "  excited  universal 
enthusiasm  among  the  inhabitants.     "  It  is  painful,"  said 
the  RepubKcan  Commissioners,  "  to  be  obliged  to  proceed 
to  extremities  ;   but  they  cannot  be   avoided,   from  the 
fanaticism  of  the  peasants,  who,  in  no  one  instance,  have 
been  known  to  betray  their  landlords.     We  must  cut  down 
the   hedges    and  woods,  decimate  the  inhabitants,  send 
the  remainder  into  the  interior  of  France,  and  repeople 
the  country  by  colonies  of  patriots."     Nor  were  these 
atrocities  the  work  merely  of  the  generals  in  command. 
By  a  solemn  decree  of  the  Convention,  they  were  enjoined 
to  proceed  with  unheard-of  rigour  against  the  insurgents. 
By  this  sanguinary  law,  "  all  the  persons  who  have  taken 
any  share  in  the  revolts  are  declared  hoi^s  la  hi,  and  in 
consequence  deprived  of  trial  by  jury,  and  all  the  privileges 
accorded  by  law  to  accused  persons  ;  if  taken  in  arms, 
they  are  to  be  shot  within  twenty-four  hours  by  a  mili- 
tary commission,  proceeding  on  the  testimony  of  a  single 
witness  ;  those  who  had  any  share  in  the  revolt,  though 
not  taken  in  arms,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of 
trial  and  punishment  ;  all  the  priests  and  nobles,  with  M!?,^ei[®f<^ 
their  families  and  servants,  shall  undergo  the  same  punish-  ^^f'/^o^' 
mcnt  ;  the  pain  of  death  shall  in  all  cases  draw  after  it  a  i^-^- 
confiscation  of  goods  ;  and  the  same  shall  hold  with  those  307. 
slain  in  battle,  when  the  corpse  is  identified  before  the  i^^ri ""' 
criminal  judges."^ 

The  Royalists,  in  no  instance  in  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  resorted  to  any  measures  of  retaliation,  except 
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CHAP,    at  i\Iacliecoult,  where  the  peasants,   as  already  noticed, 
^^^'      immediately  after  the  insurrection  broke  out,  and  before 


1793.  Charette  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  exercised  the 
The  RoVai-  ^^o^t  revolting  cruelties.  These  atrocities,  to  which  the 
ists,  except  ^j-i^jeg  of  la  Vcndec  proper   were  ever  strangers,   and 

in  one  in-  ■••■'-  o         ^ 

stance,never  ^^hich  wcrc  severelv  repressed  by  Charette  when  he  assumed 

retaliate.  J        l  •^ 

the  command,  did  incalculable  injury  to  the  Royalist  cause, 
by  the  horror  which  they  inspired  in  the  neighbouring 
towns.  They  not  only  prevented  the  opulent  city  of  Nantes 
from  joining  the  insurrection,  but  produced  that  obstinate 
resistance  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  attack  of 
^Laroch.     Cathclineau,  which  occasioned  the  first  and  greatest  of  their 
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But  the  Republicans  soon  found  that  they  had  a  more 
The  Repuh-  formidable  enemy  to  contend  with  than  the  unarmed 
dXated^t  pnsoners,  on  wliom  their  atrocities  at  Paris  had  so  long 
MTMay  ^^^^^  exercised.  The  first  expedition  of  importance  under- 
taken by  the  Royalists  was  against  Thenars,  which  was 
occupied  by  General  Quetinau,  with  a  division  of  seven 
thousand  men.  A  large  proportion  of  the  peasants  were 
here  brought  intp  action  for  the  first  time  ;  but  their 
courage  supplied  the  place  both  of  discipline  and  expe- 
rience. After  a  severe  fire,  the  ammunition  of  the  Royalists 
began  to  fail,  upon  which  M.  de  Lescure  seized  a  fusil  from 
a  soldier,  descended  the  heights  on  which  his  troops  were 
posted,  and  calhng  to  the  soldiers  to  follow  him,  rushed 
over  the  bridge  which  led  to  the  citv.  A  tremendous 
discharge  of  grape  and  musketry  deterred  even  the  bravest 
of  his  followers,  and  he  stood  alone  amidst  the  smoke ; 
he  returned  to  his  companions,  exhorted  them  to  follow 
him,  and  again  tried  the  perilous  pass  ;  but  again  he  stood 
alone,  his  clothes  pierced  in  many  places  with  balls.  At 
this  moment  Henri  do  Larochejaquelein  came  up,  and, 
along  with  Foret  and  a  single  peasant,  advanced  to  sup- 
port their  heroic  comrade  :  all  four  rushed  over  the  bridge, 
followed  by  the  solchers,  wlio  noM'  closely  pursued  their  steps, 
and  assailed  and  carried  the  barricades  ;  while  Bonchamp, 
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who  had  discovered  a  ford  at  a  short  distance,  destroyed  a    chap. 
bodj  of  the  national  guard  which  defended  it,  and  drove      '^"- 
the  Republicans  back  to   the  town.     Its  ancient  walls      i793. 
could  not  long  resist  the  fury  of  the  victors  ;   Henri  de 
Larochejaquelein,  bymounting  on  the  shoulders  of  a  soldier, 
reached  the  top  of  the  rampart,  helped  up  the  boldest  of  his 
followers,  and  speedily  the  town  was  carried.     Six  thou- 
sand prisoners,  twelve  cannons,  and  twenty  caissons,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists.    Though  strongly  inclined 
to  Republican  principles,  and  stained  by  the  massacre  of 
the  Royalists  in  the  preceding  August,  the  city  underwent 
none  of  the  horrors  which  usually  await  a  place  taken  by  Iq^""-^^- 
assault  :   not  an  inhabitant  was  maltreated,  nor  a  house  ™*-  '*'8' 
pillaged  ;  the  peasants  flocked  to  the  churches  to  return  27^28. °^*' 
thanks  to  God  ;  and  amused  themselves  with  burning  the  fellies!' 
tree  of  Liberty,  and  the  papers  of  the  municipality.  ^ 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Vendeans  advanced 
against  Chataigneraie,  which  was  garrisoned  by  four  thou-  stom1?ng  of 
sand  Republicans.     By  a  vigorous  attack  it  was  carried,  neti'Snd 
and  the   garrison,    after   sustaining   severe    losses,    with  Pontena 
difficulty  escaped  to  Fontenay.    Thither  they  were  followed  ^""^  ^^ 
by  the  Royalists  :  but  the  strength  of  the  army  melted 
away  during  the  advance  ;  great  numbers  of  the  peasants 
returned  to  cultivate  their  fields,  and  put  their  families  in 
a  place  of  security  ;  and  when  the  army  came  in  sight  of 
Fontenay,   it  only  mustered  ten   thousand   combatants. 
With  this  force  they  assailed  the  town  ;  but  thougli  M.  de 
Lescure  and  Larochejaquelein  penetrated  into  the  suburbs, 
the  Royalists  were  defeated  on  other  sides,  with  the  loss 
of  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  including  the  celebrated 
Marie  Jeanne,  so  much  the  object  of  their  veneration. 
The  victorious  wing  with  difficulty  drew  off'  their  artillery 
from  the  place.      This  first  check   spread  the  deepest 
dejection  through  the  army.   Marie  Jeanne,  their  favourite 
cannon,  was  taken  ;  they  had  now  but  six  pieces  left ; 
the  ammunition  was  exhausted  ;    the  soldiers  had  only 
a  single  cartridge  remaining  for  each  musket ;  and  they 
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CHAP,    were  returning  in  numbers  to  their  villages.      In  this 

^^^'      extremity,  the  firmness  of  the  chiefs  restored  the  fortune 

1793.     of  the  war.     They  instantly  took  their  determination  ;  fell 

I  Laroch      ^'^^^  ^^  Chataigueraic,  spoke  cheerfully  to  the  peasants, 

ii6^'ii9^     declared  that  the  reverse  was  a  punishment  of  heaven  for 

Beauch.  I '  some  disorders  committed  by  the  troops,  and  sent  orders 

jom.iil395.  to  the  priests  in  the  interior  to  send  forward,  without 

delay,  all  the  strength  of  their  parishes.^ 

An  imexpected  incident  at  this  period  contributed  in  a 
Bishop 'of  powerful  manner  to  revive  the  Royalist  cause.  An  Abbe, 
Great  effect  who  liad  bccn  scizod  by  the  Republicans,  made  his  escape 
''ectecUncT-  to  thc  iusurgcuts,  declared  that  he  was  the  Bishop  of 
deut.  Agra,  and  arrived  at  Chatillon  on  the  very  day  of  the 

defeat.     The   peasants,    overjoyed   at   having   a   bishop 
amongst  them,  flew  to  receive  his  benediction,  and  flocked 
in   multitudes,    full   of  confidence,    singing   psalms   and 
litanies,  to   rejoin  the  army.     Thirty -five  thousand  were 
speedily  assembled,  and  the  Royalist  leaders  lost  no  time 
in  taking  advantage  of  their  enthusiasm  to  repair  the  late 
disaster.     Bonchamp  commanded  the  right,  Cathelineau 
the  centre,  and  d'Elbee  the  left,  while  Henri  Laroche- 
jaquelein  led  the  small  but  determined  band  of  horsemen. 
On  the  following  day  they  returned  to  Fontenay,  where 
the  Republicans,  ten  thousand  strong,  with  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  drawn  up  on  the  outside  of  the  town  to 
await  their  attack,     Tlie  Royalist  army  received  absolution 
on  their  knees,  and  M.   de  Lescure  addressed  them  in 
these  words  : — "  Let  us  advance,  my  sons ;  we  have  no 
powder — we  can  only  retake  the  cannon  with  our  staffs  ; 
Marie  Jeanne  must  be  rescued — she  will  be  the  prize  of 
the  swiftest  of  foot  amongst  you."     The  peasants  answered 
with  acclamations  ;  but  when  they  approached  the  Repub- 
lican guns,  the  severity  of  the  fire  made  the  bravest  hesitate. 
2  Laroch.     Upou  this  M.  dc  Lcscurc  advanced  above  thirty  paces 
3rC34.°"""  before  his  men,  directly  in  front  of  a  battery  of  six  pieces, 
izTi?:!'    which  was  discharging  grape  with  the  utmost  violence, 
stood  there,  took  off" his  hat,  exclaimed,^  "  Vive  le  Roil" 
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and  slowly  returned  to  tlie  troops.     His  clotlies  were    chap. 
pierced,  his  spurs  carried  away,  liis  boots  torn,  but  he      '^^^' 
himself  was  still  unwounded.     "  My  friends,"  said  he,      ^793. 
"  you  see  the  Blues  do  not  know  how  to  fire." 

This  decided  the  peasants  ;  they  rushed  forward  with 
rapidity ;  but  before  they  reached  the  battery  a  new  vietor^'over 
incident  arrested  their  course  ;  they  perceived  on  an  caLaTFon- 
eminence  a  cross,  and  the  whole  soldiers  instantly  fell  on  *®'^^' 
their  knees,  under  the  fire  of  the  cannon.  An  ofiicer 
wished  to  raise  them  :  "  Allow  them,"  said  Lescure,  "  to 
pray  to  God  ;  they  will  not  fight  the  worse  for  it."  In 
effect,  a  moment  after,  the  men  sprang  up  and  rushed 
forward,  armed  with  staffs  and  clubbing  their  muskets, 
with  such  resolution,  to  the  cannons'  mouths,  that  the 
artillerymen  deserted  them,  and  fled  in  confusion  towards 
the  town.  Meanwhile,  M.  de  Bonchamp,  who  had  skil- 
fully disposed  his  right  wing  in  an  oblique  order,  pushed 
forward  with  his  men,  and  threw  in  so  mm'derous  a  fire, 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  paces,  that  on  his  side  also 
the  Republicans  gave  way,  and  the  victory  was  comj^lete. 
The  victors  and  fugitives  entered  together  into  the  town, 
headed  by  Lescure,  who  was  the  first  man  within  the 
gates.  No  sooner  was  he  there  than  he  used  all  his  efforts 
to  save  the  vanquished,  incessantly  exclaiming,  "  Lay 
down  your  arms  :  quarter  to  the  vanquished."  Forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  several  thousand  muskets,  ammunition, 
and  stores  in  abundance,  rewarded  this  triumph  of  the 
Royalist  arms,  who  sustained  no  serious  loss  except  that 
arising  from  a  wound  of  Bonchamp,  who  was  shot  by 
a  traitor  to  whom  he  had  just  given  his  life.  It  was 
not  the  least  part  of  their  success,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
peasants,  that  they  retook  their  first  and  much-loved  gun,  i  Laroch 
Marie  Jeanne,  which  was  rescued  from  the  Republicans  {•;?'  J^s, 
by  Foret,  who  with  his  own  hand  slew  two  gendarmes  3)5,35.  Lac. 

•^  .  .  xii.  28, 29. 

who  guarded  it.  The  enthusiasm  excited  by  tlie  recovery  Bekuch.  i. 
of  this  favourite  piece  of  artillery  was  unbounded.^  Filled  179'  ' 
with  joy,  the  peasants  threw  themselves  on  their  knees, 
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CHAP,    embraced  tlieir  favourite  cannon,  covered  it  with  branches, 
-^"-      flowers,   and  garhands,   and  themselves  drew  it  into  the 
i7^^3.     market-place  in  Fontenaj,  preparatory  to  its  removal  to 
a  place  of  security  in  the  Bocage. 

The  Royahsts  were  much  perplexed  with  the  course  to 
Humanity    bc  pursuod  with  the  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  many 
dlins  toThe  thousands,  who  were  now  in  their  hands.     To  retain  them 
prisoners.     -^  custody  was  impossiblc,  for  they  had  no  fortified  places  ; 
to  follow  the   example  of  the  Republicans,  and  murder 
them,  out  of  the  question.     At  length  it  was  determined 
to  shave  their  heads,  and  send  them  back  to  the  Republi- 
cans— a  resolution  the  execution  of  which  caused  no  small 
merriment  to  the  soldiers.     After  the  success  at  Fontenay, 
it  was  proposed  to  advance  to  Niort,  where  all  the  Repub- 
lican troops  of  the  neighbourhood  were  assembled ;  but 
the  peasants  returned  so  rapidly  to  their  homes  that  it 
was  found  to  be  impossible.     In  four-and-twenty  hours 
after  the  capture  of  the  town,  three-fom-ths  of  the  army 
had  returned  to  the  Bocage,  to  recount  their  exploits  to 
their  aoitated  families.     It  was  resolved,    therefore,    to 
1  Beaucii.  i.  withdraw  from  their  conquest,  which  was  an  indefensible 
LarocL^i^r.  post  iu  the  midst  of  a  hostile  territory,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  whole  army  re-entered  the  Bocage.  ^ 

Meanwhile,  equal  success  had  attended  the  arms  of  the 
Repetted  Vendcaus  in  other  quarters.  Cathelineau,  Stofflet,  and 
theToyai-^  Charcttc  had  defeated  all  the  Republican  bodies  which 
attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  parts  of  la  Vendee  where 
they  commanded,  and  the  latter  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  Isle  of  Noirmoutier.  Successful  combats  took  place 
at  Vihiers,  and  Done  and  Montreuil,  which  all  tended  to 
elevate  the  spirit  of  the  troops  ;  and  it  was  at  length 
resolved  to  unite  all  their  forces  for  the  attack  of  the 
important  city  of  Saumur,  where  the  Convention,  who 
were  now  making  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  check  tlie 
insurrection,  had  collected  twenty-two  thousand  regular 
troops,  besides  a  gi'eat  number  of  national  guards.  Tlie 
Royalist  forces,  forty  thousand  strong,  approached  this 


ists 
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citj  on  the  lOtli  June.     The  Republican  army  had  taken    chap. 
post  in    a  fortified  camp   which   surrounded   the   town. 


XII. 


Their  left  rested  on  the  heights  in  front  of  the  old  castle,      i793. 
their  right  on   St   Florent  ;    while    formidable  batteries  "^""^  ^^' 
lined  all  the  intermediate   space  between  these  points. 
Field-works  had  been  thrown  up,  and  in  many  places 
redoubts  completed,  to  strengthen  their  intrenched  camp, 
which  covered  the  whole  space  running  through  the  heights 
from  the  broad  and  deep  stream  of  the  Thouet  to  the  ,  ^ 
banks  of  the  Lon-e.     Sixteen  thousand  men,  and  nearly  so^-^i-Jom. 
one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  were  assembled  on  this  Beauch'.  i. 
important  post,  which  commanded  one  of  the  chief  passages  232!  ^  ' 
over  that  great  river.  ^ 

While  the  chiefs  were  deliberating  about  the  best  mode 
of  assailing  this  formidable  camp,  the  Vendeans,  of  their  Their^great 
own  accord,  engaged  in  the  attack.  Such  was  the  ardour  8™^ 
of  the  troops,  in  consequence  of  some  successful  skirmishes  '^""^  ^^- 
in  which  the  advanced  guard  was  engaged,  that  the  wliole 
army  precipitated  itself  upon  the  town  without  waitino- 
for  the  command  of  their  leaders.  This  tumultuous 
assault,  without  any  orders,  was  little  calculated  to  insure 
success  ;  M.  de  Lescure  was  wounded  :  the  sight  of  his 
blood,  whom  they  believed  invulnerable,  shook  the  courage 
of  the  soldiers,  and  a  charge  of  cuirassiers  completed  their 
disorder.  The  peasants,  seeing  that  their  balls  could  not 
pierce  these  steel-clad  enemies,  fled  in  confusion,  and  were 
only  rallied  by  M.  de  Lescure  behind  some  overturned 
waggons,  which  formed  a  barricade  in  the  line  of  their 
flight.  The  Royalist  leaders,  as  well  as  the  confusion 
would  admit,  now  took  measures  to  attack  in  reo-ular 
form.  Stofllet  and  Cathelineau  directed  their  forces 
against  the  heights,  and  made  a  feint  against  the  castle, 
while  Lescure  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing  to 
assault  the  bridge  of  Fouchard,  and  turn  the  rcdoul)ts  of 
Bournan  ;  and  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  marched  with 
his  division  towards  the  meadows  of  Varrins,  to  storm  on 
that  side  the  intrenched  camp.    While  Lescure  was  rallying 
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CHAP,  liis  men  beliind  tlie  waggons,  Henri  de  Larocliejaqiiclein 

•^"'  assailed  the  Republican  camp  on  the  other  side,  where 

1793.  j|.  ^^^  protected  bj  a  rampart  and  ditch.     Finding  that 

IT     -  the  soldiers  hesitated  to  cross  the  fosse,  he  took  off  his 

'■  Jom.   111.  .  .  TTT1  'll 

396.  La-  iiat,  threw  it  into  the  ditch,  and  exclannmg,  "Who  will  get 
Th.  v.  5o!  it  for  me  '? "  plunged  in  himself,  and  was  the  first  to  seize  it, 
2oT'  ■  '■  followed  by  the  soldiers,  who  now  broke  through  in  great 
numbers,  escaladed  the  rampart,  and  entered  the  town.^ 
Followed  by  sixty  foot-soldiers,  he  traversed  the  streets. 
Victory  of  crossed  the  bridges  of  the  Loire,  planted  cannon  on  them 
iltl'^"^''^"  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Republicans,  and  pursued 
them  for  a  considerable  distance  on  the  road  to  Tours. 
General  Coustard,  who  commanded  the  Republicans  on 
the  heights  of  Bournan,  was  now  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  and  he  took 
the  bold  resolution  to  enter  Saumur,  taking  the  victorious 
Royalists  in  rear.  For  this  pm^pose,  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  the  bridge,  where  the  Vendeans  had  estabhshed  a 
battery  which  commanded  the  passage.  Coustard  ordered 
a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  supported  by  the  volunteers  of 
Orleans,  to  storm  the  battery.  "  Where  are  you  sending 
us  1 "  said  the  soldiers.  "  To  death,"  replied  Coustard  ; 
"  the  safety  of  the  Republic  requires  it."  The  brave 
cuirassiers  charged  at  the  gallop,  and  carried  the  guns ; 
but  the  Orleans  volunteers  disbanded  under  the  fire,  and 
they  were  forced  to  relinquish  them  to  the  RoyaHsts. 
AVhile  these  advantages  were  gained  on  their  side,  M.  de 
Lescm-e  had  succeeded  in  rallying  his  soldiers,  who,  by 
falling  on  their  faces  when  the  artillery  was  discharged, 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  redoubts  opposed  to  them, 
while  Stofflet  broke  into  the  town,  and  completed  the 
victory.  The  trophies  of  the  Vendeans  in  this  great 
victory,  more  important  by  far  than  any  yet  gained  over 
the  Republicans  by  the  Allied  sovereigns,  were  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon,  ten  thousand  muskets,  and  eleven 
thousand  prisoners,  with  the  loss  only  of  sixty  men  killed, 
and  four  hundi'ed  wounded.     On  the  following  day,  the 
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castle  surrendered,  witli  fourteen  hundred  men  and  all  the    chap. 

VXT 

artillery  which  it  contained.     This  success  gave  them  the  L_ 

command  of  both  banks  of  the   Loire.     The   Royalists      ^793, 
shaved  the  heads  of  their  prisoners,  and  sent  them  back 
to  the  Republicans  on  no  other  condition  than  that  of 
not  again  serying  against  la  Vendee  ;  an  illusory  condi-  i  Lac.  xii. 
tion,  speedily  violated  by  the  bad  faith  of  tlieir  antago-  Jimi^fil'Si). 
nists.     This  humanity  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  at  Jf^fj/^'^' 
this  period  the  Republicans  had  already  commenced  their  Th.  v.  50. 
inhuman  system  of  massacring  their  prisoners,   and  all  204, 208.' 
taken  in  arms  against  the  Convention.^ 

After   the   capture   of  Saumur,   the   opinion   of  the 
council  of  generals  was  divided  as  to  the  course  which  Catheiiiieau 
they  should  pursue  ;  but  at  length  they  were  determined  command- 
by  the  consideration  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  posses-  *"' ■"'"*='^'''^' 
sion  of  Nantes,   which  woidd  open  up  a  communication 
with  England,  and  serve  as  a  depot  and  base  for  future 
operations  up  the  course  of  the  Loire,  and,  in  consequence, 
it  was  resolved  to  attack  that  town.     This  resolution  in 
the  end  proved  fatal  to  the  Royalist  cause,   by  turning 
their    Grand  Army  from   the  road  to   Paris,  where  it 
might  have  arrived,  and  stifled  the  reign  of  blood  in  its 
cradle,  in  the  first  moments  of  alarm  following  the  taking 
of  Saumur.      Nevertheless  it  was  ably   conceived   in  a 
military  point  of  view,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  course 
of  the  Loire  formed  the  line  of  the  Royalist  operations, 
and  that  Nantes  was  indispensable  to  their  security.     The 
day  after  the  battle,    M.   Bouchamp    arrived   with   his 
division,  five  thousand  strong ;  while  two  noble  young  men, 
Charles  Beaumont  d'Auticliamp  and  the  Prince  of  Talmont, 
also  joined  the  Royalist  cause.     At  the  same  time  the 
supreme  command  was  given,  by  tlie  council  of  generals,  sBeauch  i 
to  the  peasant  Cathclineau — a  striking  proof  of  the  dis-  2|tJ'  -^j"^' 
interested   magnanimity  which    distinguished    the    noble  Th.V.  50, 


om.  111. 


chiefs  of  the  army;  while,  by  a  strange  contrast,  Biron,  k')7,';5.w. 
a    peer    of  France 
Republican  forces.^ 


a    peer    of  France,    and    son   of   a    marshal,    led   the  125.' '""' 
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1  Beauch.  i, 
238.     La- 
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49. 
The  Royal- 
ists defeated 
in  their  at- 
tempt on 
Nantes. 


June  29. 


M.  Boncliamp,  who  was  gifted  with  the  true  military 
genius,  strongly  urged  a  descent  into  Brittany,  to  obtain  a 
communication  with  the  ocean,  and  thereafter  an  imme- 
diate advance  to  Paris  ;  and  if  tliis  plan  could  have  been 
adopted,  it  might  have  led  to  incalculable  results.  But 
the  other  leaders,  though  brave  and  able  men,  were  not 
equally  penetrated  with  the  necessity  of  striking  at  the 
decisive  moment  at  the  heart  of  their  enemies ;  and, 
besides,  great  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  prevailing  on 
the  peasants  to  undertake  so  distant  an  expedition,  or 
believe  that  any  thing  coidd  be  required  of  them  out 
of  sight  of  their  beloved  Bocage.  It  was  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  descend  the  Loire  to  Nantes,  in  order  to  secure  a 
firm  footing  on  the  sea-coast,  and  open  a  communication 
with  England,  after  which,  it  was  thought,  more  distant 
operations  might  with  greater  safety  be  attempted.  A 
garrison  having  been  left  in  Saumur,  to  maintain  the 
passage  of  the  Loire,  the  Grand  Army  under  Cathelineau, 
after  occupying  Angers,  wdiich  was  hastily  abandoned 
by  the  Republicans,  advanced  towards  Nantes  by  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  ;  while  Charette,  who  had  twenty 
thousand  men  under  his  command,  was  invited  to  co-operate 
in  the  attempt  on  the  left.^ 

During  the  march,  however,  the  ardour  of  the  peasants 
sensibly  diminished.  They  had  been  long  absent  from 
home,  and  lamented  the  interruption  of  their  agricultural 
labours ;  nor  could  any  thing  persuade  them  that,  after 
having  gained  so  many  victories,  it  was  necessary  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  so  distant  a  place  as  Nantes. 
Great  numbers  left  their  colours,  and  returned  to  their 
fields  ;  and  when  the  main  army  approached  that  city,  it 
hardly  amounted  to  ten  thousand  combatants.  The  hour 
of  attack  was  fixed  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th  June,  and  Charette,  on  his  side,  commenced  the 
assault  at  that  hour  ;  but  the  army  of  Cathelineau,  having 
been  detained  ten  hours  before  the  little  town  of  Nort, 
did  not  arrive  till  ten.    They  were  there  arrested  by  a  few 
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hundred  of  the  national  guard,  who   fought  with  heroic    chap. 
valour.      Notwithstanding  this  delay,  the  united  forces      "^"' 
commenced  tlie  attack  with  great  vigour,  and  Cathehneau      ^'^^• 
had  actually  penetrated,  at  the  head  of  the  bravest  of  his 
troops,  into  the  town,  when  on  the  Place  d'Armes  he  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  breast.     The  peasants, 
in  despair,  carried  him  out  of  the  town,  and  abandoned  \}l^''-  if 
all  the  advantages  they  had  gained.    In  the  end,  althouoh  roeh.  153, 
the  combat  continued  for  eighteen  hours,  the  want  of  a  v.  cb,  70.' 
leader  rendered  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  of  no  avail,  2387348!' 
and  the  enterprise  failed.^ 

This  check  proved  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  Vendean 
cause.    The  army  was  dissolved  in  an  instant.    The  brave  Death  of 
Cathelineau  was  disabled  by  his  wound  ;  officers,  soldiers,  2^!^'' 
hastily  threw  themselves  into  boats  and  recrossed  the 
Loire  ;    the  right  bank  was  entirely  deserted,   and  the 
men  in  groups  of  twenty  and  thirty  straggled  homewards. 
After  an  interval  of  a  fortnight  this  noble  chief  expired, 
to   the   inexpressible   regret    of   both   the   leaders    and 
soldiers,  and  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the  best  hopes 
of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Royalist  cause.    Tlie  death 
of  the  commander  was  announced  by  a  peasant,  a  neigh- 
bour of  the  deceased,  to  the  anxious  group  who  surrounded  July  14. 
the  house  where  he  breathed  his  last,   in  these  simple  i56^\U. 
words — "  The  good  Cathelineau  has  restored  his  spirit  folvS's. 
to  Him  who  gave  it  to  avenge  his  glory."' ^ 

AVhile  these  events  were  in  progress  on  tlie  side  of 
Nantes,  a  formidable  invasion  by  disciplined  troops  and  invasiou  of 
able  generals  was  defeated  in  the  Bocage.     Westermann,  w  westfr- 
the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Jacobin  insurgents  at  Paris  on  "'!')|°^  ^"'^ 
the   10th   August,    having   organised  what  he  called  a 
German  Legion,  from  soldiers  trained  in  the  regular  wars 
on    the    Rhenish    frontier,    and    entertaining    the    most 
supreme  contempt  for  tlie  insurgents,  penetrated,  durino- 
the  absence    of  the  Grand    Army  of  the   Royalists   at 
Nantes,  into  the  heart  of  la  Vendee.     He  made  himself 
master  in  tlie  first  instance  of  Parthenay  and  Aniaillou, 
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Au;r.  13. 


which  he  reduced  to  ashes,  and  burnt  Chsson,  the  chateau 
of  jNI.  de  Lescure.  The  leaders  fled  to  Chatilloii,  where 
the  Supreme  Rojahst  Council  was  assembled  ;  but  tliis 
last  refuge  was  soon  after  invaded  bj  Westermann,  who 
burned  to  the  ground  the  castle  of  la  Durbelliere,  the 
domain  of  M.  dc  Larochejaquelein.  But  here  terminated 
the  success  of  this  enterprise.  M.  de  Lescure  had 
apprised  the  other  chiefs  of  the  danger,  and  they  were  now 
advancing  by  forced  marches  to  his  aid.  Stofflet  and 
Bonchamp  arrived  with  their  divisions,  while  the  tocsin 
roused  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  parishes  ;  and 
an  able  attack  directed  by  Lescure,  who  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  country,  proved  completely  successful. 
In  little  more  than  an  hour  two-thirds  of  AVestermaun's 
army  were  destroyed  ;  and  the  fugitives  who  escaped 
owed  their  salvation  to  the  humanity  of  the  very  general 
whose  chateau  they  had  just  destroyed.  Westermann, 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  escaped  out  of  the  Bocage  with 
a  few  followers,  and  was  in  the  end  sent  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  and  perished  on  the  scaffiold.^ 

After  Cathelineau's  death,  j\I.  d'Elbee  was  appointed 
generalissimo,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  all  the  chiefs  were 
exerted  to  reassemble  the  army.  Such  was  the  dis- 
interestedness of  the  other  leaders,  that  Bonchamp, 
qualified  above  all  others  for  the  situation,  made  his  own 
officers  vote  for  his  rival.  Meanwhile  Biron,  havint^ 
collected  fifty  thousand  troops,  commenced  a  regular 
invasion  of  the  Bocage  in  four  divisions,  extending  from 
the  Loire  to  the  Sevre.  This  inroad  was  at  first  attended 
with  success.  The  Royalists,  with  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  attacked  General  Labarolliere,  who,  with  fifteen 
thousand,  was  established  at  jMartigne-Briand  ;  but  after 
an  obstinate  engagement  they  were  defeated,  and  retired 
to  Coron.  Thither  they  were  pursued  by  Santerre,  who 
deemed  himself  now  secure  of  conquest :  but  a  dreadful 
reverse  awaited  him.  The  tocsin  was  sounded  in  all 
the  parishes  ;   the  curate  of  St  Laud,  who  eminently  dis- 
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tinguished  himself  in  the  war,  collected  all  the  forces  of    chap. 
the  neighbouring  districts  ;  and  on  the  1 7th  the  Repub-      '^"' 
licans  were  attacked,  while  marching  in  column  on  the      ^'^^^• 
high-road,  in  front  and  flank  at  the  same  time,  and  driven  '  Jom.  iii. 
back  in  the  utmost  disorder  towards  Saumur  and  Chinon,  Bea^ch.  i. 
with  the  loss  often  thousand  men,  and  all  their  artillery,  297.'"^^' 
baggage,  and  ammunition.^ 

Soon  after,  M.  d'Elbee,  with  Charette,  attacked  a  corps 
of  fifteen  thousand  men  at  Lu^on  ;  but  although  success  at  Defefufthe 
first  attended  the  Royalists,  they  were  ultimately  defeated  tuloi^'  ''^ 
with  the  loss  of  fifteen  huncbed  men  and  eighteen  pieces  ^"^"  ^^• 
of  cannon — one  of  the  greatest  disasters  experienced  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  their 
having  followed,  on  M.  Lescure's  advice,  a  plan  of  attack 
which,  though  admirably  adapted  for  regular  troops,  was 
not  suited  to  the  desultory  and  impetuous  mode  of  war- 
fare adopted  by  the  peasantry.     The  whole  artillery  of 
the  Royahsts  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Republicans,  had  not  Larochejaquelein,  at  the  head  of  ^  Laroch. ;. 
sixty  of  the  bravest  of  his  followers,  by  prodigies  of  valour  ?v.1>90^°™' 
arrested  the  pursuit  at  the  bridge  of  Dissay.^ 

Encoui'aged  by  this  success,  the  armies  of  the  Conven- 
tion, now  greatly  reinforced  by  the  efibrts  of  the  govern-  GeJii  m- 
ment,  on  all  sides  invaded  the  Bocage.     Santerre,  fatally  BoSj'on''' 
celebrated  in  the   Revolution,  advanced  at  the  head  of  ^'[.^'^i^s 

which  IS 

powerful  bodies  of  regular  soldiers  ;  Chantonnay  was  defeated. 
occupied,  and  the  country,  wherever  they  penetrated, 
devastated  with  fire  and  sword.  Even  the  farm-houses 
and  the  mills  were  consumed,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  the  Convention.  But  a  severe  retribution  was  await- 
ing them.  The  Royalists  sounded  the  tocsin  in  all  the 
parishes  in  the  heart  of  tlie  Bocage,  and  having  re- 
assembled the  peasants,  made  a  combined  and  skilful 
attack  on  the  Republican  force,  seven  thousand  strong,  in  sept.  5. 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chantonnay.  It  proved  completely 
successful,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  valour  of  the 
division  of  Bonchamp,  which,  not  having  shared  in  the 
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CHAP,    preceding  reverses,  had  preserved  all  its  wonted  enthu- 
siasm.    The  Republicans  were  routed,  with  the  loss  of 


1793.      all  their  artillery  and  baggage  ;  and  such  was  the  carnage 

that  scarce  eighteen  hundred  could  be  reassembled  after 

the  battle,  and  Santerre  himself  narrowly  escaped  falling 

into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    At  the  same  time,  Charette 

,  T      •••     maintained    an    obstinate    contest    in    Lower   Vendee. 

1  .lom.  111. 

'247,4(»j      Thouo'h  frequently  defeated,  he  never  suffered  himself  to 

Larocli.  ll'o.  «  -,  ^  • 

Beauch.  ii.    bo  discouragcd  by    his  reverses,   and  destroyed  several 
129.   '"  "  Republican  columns  that  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into 
his  district.^ 

But  the  Convention,  which  was  at  last  awakened  to  a 

55. 

Arrival  of  full  scusc  of  tlic  danger  of  the  war,  was  now  collecting 
orMayeuce.  foi'ccs  ou  all  sldcs  to  ci'ush  the  insurgents.  The  garrison 
of  Mayence,  fourteen  thousand  strong,  commanded  by 
Kleber,  and  which  the  Allies,  with  culpable  negligence, 
had  not  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  only  bound  not  to 
combat  the  Allies  for  a  year,  was  despatched  by  post  to 
the  scene  of  action  ;  and  great  part  of  the  garrisons  of 
A^alencicnnes  and  Conde,  Avhich  had  been  restored  on  the 
same  condition,  soon  followed  in  the  same  direction.  Not 
only  the  national  guards,  but  the  levee  en  7nasse  of  the 
neighbouring  departments,  were  assembled  ;  and  before 
the  middle  of  September,  upwards  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  surrounded  la  Vendee  on  all  sides,  and,  by  a 
simultaneous  advance,  threatened  to  crush  its  revolt.  To 
oppose  this  formidable  invasion,  the  Royalists  were 
2  Beauch.     foj-uied  iuto  four  divisions — that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

1 .  _  1 ,  and  '-' 

i-313-...       Nantes  under  the  command  of  Charette,   that  on  the 

Jom.  in.  .  iT-ki  -\  t        T        T 

.•500.   La-    banks  of  tlie  Loire  under  JBonchamp,   iM.   de  Laroche- 
200.'     '    jaquelein  in  Anjou,  and  M.  de  Lescure  in  Eastern  Poitou 

— while  d'Elbee  retained  the  supreme  command.- 

The  plan  which  Bonchamp  strenuously  recommended, 
Abie'de'sign  and  which  bcai's  the  mark  of  great  military  genius,  was 
champ,"  to  allow  the  enemy  to  penetrate,  in  detached  columns, 
S^ptld.  "*'*  into  the  Bocage  ;   to  overwhelm  them  successively  by  a 

junction  in  that  district  of  the  Royalist  forces,  who  occu- 
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pied,  a  central  position ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  tlie  first    chap, 
moment  of  alarm,  cross  the  Loire,  rouse  the   Royalist  ' 

population  of  Brittany,  and  nourish  the  war  from  the  ^''^^• 
resources  of  a  hitherto  untouched  country.  "  Wliat  fortu- 
nate accident,"  said  he,  "has  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  designs  of  the  enemy  ?  In  it  I  see  clearly  the  hand 
of  God  for  the  safety  of  la  Vendee.  Tlie  Republicans 
have  at  length  discovered  the  secret  of  our  victories  ;  they 
wish  to  concentrate  their  forces  to  overwhelm  us  by  their 
mass.  We  may,  indeed,  repulse  the  army  of  Mayence  ; 
but  will  it  not  return  to  the  cliarge  with  accumulated 
numbers  and  resistless  force  '?  Let  us  then  anticipate 
the  enemy.  Brittany  calls  us  ;  let  us  march,  and  extend 
our  destinies.  Let  us  no  longer  be  deceived  by  the  hope 
that  the  Allied  powers  will  restore  the  monarchy  :  that 
glory  is  reserved  for  us  alone.  Masters  of  a  liarbour 
on  the  ocean,  we  shall  find  the  Princes  at  our  head, 
and  we  will  at  length  acquire  that  political  consistence, 
without  wliich  we  cannot  hope  for  durable  success." 
D'Elbee  combated  the  latter  part  of  the  project  as  too  J,?*^^!"^''-  "• 
hazardous  in  the  irregular  state  of  the  army  ;  and,  after  a  Larodi.  i .oy. 
long  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  remain  on  the  defensive  300!'  '^' 
in  la  Vendee.^ 

It  was  the  army  of  Charette  which  first  found  itself 
assailed  by  the  immense  forces  of  the  Republicans.  The  Defeatofthe 
Vendeans  were  there  attacked  by  the  redoubtable  garrison  STdlfou!"^ 
of  Mayence,  which  crossed  the  Loire  and  invaded  the 
country  on  the  10th  September.  The  Royalists  were 
defeated  in  several  encounters,  and  driven  back  by  this 
invasion.  Bonchamp  was  defeated  near  the  rock  of 
Erigne,  while  Lescurc  experienced  a  check  at  Tliouars, 
and  the  whole  of  Lower  Boitou  was  wasted  with  fire  and 
sword,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions  of  Charette. 
The  successive  retreat  of  these  columns,  however,  brought 
the  Royalist  bodies  near  each  other,  and  a  simultaneous 
eff"ort  was  made  by  all  their  forces.  D'Elbee,  and  IJon- 
champ,  who  had  now  recovered  from  liis  wound,  having 
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united  thirty  tlioiisand  men,  and  the  army  having  received 
the  benediction  of  the  cm'ate  of  St  Land,  and  heard  high 
mass  at  midniglit,  they  attacked  the  Republicans  at  day- 
break on  the  19th  September.  The  Royalists  were  forty 
thousand  strong  ;  the  Republicans  somewhat  less  nume- 
rous— but  they  embraced  the  garrison  of  Mayence,  the 
best  soldiers  in  France.  All  the  chiefs  felt  that  this 
invasion  must  at  all  hazards  be  repelled,  and  that  the 
moment  had  arrived  when  they  must  conquer  or  die. 
Charette,  certain  of  the  co-operation  of  the  other  generals, 
had  arranged  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  blocking  up 
the  road  to  Torfou.  His  defeated  and  discouraged  troops, 
however,  could  not  long  withstand  the  shock  of  the 
veterans  of  Kleber  ;  they  were  broken,  and  falling  into 
confusion,  when  M.  de  Lescure,  seeing  affairs  wellnigh 
desperate,  exclaimed,  "  Arc  there  not  four  hundred  men 
brave  enough  to  die  with  me  T  The  peasants  of  the 
parish  of  Echaubroignies,  seventeen  hundred  strong, 
answered  him  with  shouts  ;  and  this  feeble  division  with- 
stood the  shock  of  the  Republican  forces  for  two  hours, 
till  the  division  of  Bonchamp  arrived.  This  reinforce- 
ment speedily  changed  the  face  of  affiiirs  :  the  peasants, 
dispersed  in  single  file  behind  the  hedges  which  enveloped 
the  Republicans,  kept  up  a  murderous  fire  on  every  side  ; 
the  cannon  were  carried  by  assault,  and  the  whole  army  was 
thrown  into  confusion.  Nothing  but  the  heroic  devotion 
of  Colonel  Chouardiu  and  his  regiment,  who  maintained 
the  bridge  of  Boussay,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  in 
great  part  destroyed  before  they  abandoned  it,  preserved 
the  invading  army  from  total  destruction.^ 

Still  the  Rovalists  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  ;  it  was 
indispensable  to  attack  immediately  the  corps  of  General 
Beysser,  which  was  on  the  point  of  effecting  a  junction 
with  the  forces  of  Kleber.  On  the  day  after  their  victory 
at  Torfou,  they  surprised  him  at  Montaigu,  and  routed 
the  Republicans  entirely,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  artil- 
lery, baggage,  and  ammunition.     This  was  followed  by 
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tlie  surprise  and  total  defeat  of  General  Mukinski  at  St    chap. 
Fulgent  by  Charette  and  Lescure  ;  while,  on  tlie  very 


sarue  day,  Bonchamp  and  d'Elbee  assailed  the  retreating      ^''^^• 
columns  of   General    Kleber,    encumbered   with    twelve 
hundred  chariots,  and  after  throwing  them  into  confusion, 
captured  a  large  portion    of  their   baggage.     But  this  f®^;.^^^^ 
success,  thoudi  considerable,  was  nothinoj  to  what  would  x^'^^  -}T- 

.  Jom.  IV. 

have  been  obtained,  had  the  whole  Royalist  forces  been  soa,  304. 
united,  as  they  should  have  been,  against  the  formidable  42-T4?' 
bands  of  Mayence,^ 

In  otlier  quarters,  the  Vendeans  were  equally  success- 
ful.      General    Rossignol,    w^th   fifteen    thousand   men,  Defeat  "of 
indeed  defeated  an  ill-concerted  attack  of  the  Royalist  Ro^^^iat 
chiefs,  Talmont  and  d'Autichamp  ;  but  having,  after  this  ge°n«!iVl£ 
success,  advanced  with  Santerre  to  Coron,  he  was  there  *^^*  i!'}"' 

'  .  _  _         '  Kepublican 

attacked  by  Piron  and  Larocheiaquelin,  who  had    sue-  invasion. 

n     1    •  •  n    ,1  1     ,•  •         1  ■    -,  -,  .  Sept.  15. 

ceeded  m  rousnig  all  the  population  m  the  neighbouring 
parishes ;  and  with  such  skill  were  the  Royalist  opera- 
tions conducted  that  the  Republican  army  was  pierced 
through  the  centre,  and  entirely  dispersed,  twcntj^-four 
pieces  of  cannon  and  all  their  ammunition  being  taken. 
Immediately  after  this  success,  a  detachment  of  the  Royalist  Sept.  is. 
forces  was  despatched  against  General  Duhoux,  who  had 
crossed  the  bridge  of  Ce,  and  was  driving  the  Vendean 
detachments  before  him  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived 
at  the  heights  of  St  Lambert,  than  he  was  assailed  by 
the  bulk  of  the  Royalist  forces,  while  Bernier,  a  farmer's 
servant  in  the  parish  of  St  Lambert,  swam  across  the 
river,  and  attacked  his  troops  in  rear  with  the  armed 
peasants  in  his  vicinity.  The  rout  was  soon  complete  ; 
all  the  artillery  of  the  invaders  was  taken,  and  their 
column,  nine  thousand  strong,  totally  destroyed.  Such 
was  the  terror  produced  by  these  defeats,  that  the  levee 
en  masse,  assembled  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  dis- 
persed without  striking  a  blow,  and  tlie  regular  forces  of 
the  Republicans  on  all  sides  quitted  the  Vendean  ter- 
ritory.    Thus,  by  a  scries  of  brilliant  military  combina- 
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CHAP,    tions,  seconded  by  the  most  heroic  exertions  on  the  part 

-^"'      of  the  peasants,  was  the  invasion  of  six  armies,  amonnt- 

1793.     iucr  to  a  hundred  thousand  regular  troops,  part  of  whom 

were  the  best  soldiers  of  France,  besides   an  equal  force 

of  national  guards,  defeated,  and  losses  inflicted  on  the 

Republicans  incomparably  greater  than  they  had  suffered 

from  all  the  iVllics  put  together  since  the  commencement 

of  the  war.     A  striking  proof  of  the  admirable  skill  with 

which  the  Vendean  chiefs  had  availed  themselves  of  their 

central  position,  and  peculiar  mode  of  fighting,  to  crush 

;w4-307''     the  invading  forces,  and  a  memorable  instance  of  what 

20T210.      can  be  efiPected  by  resolute  men,  even  without  the  advan- 

28-3-?'  "■    tages  of  regular  organisation,  if  ably  conducted,  against 

the  most  formidable  superiority  of  military  force.^ 

But  the  Vendeans  had  to  contend  with  a  redoubtable 
Vigors      adversary,  and  unfortunately  the   invading    army,   from 
the^'^overn-'^  which  most  was  to  be  apprehended,  was  that  which  had 
mentat       guff^cred  Icast  from  their  attacks.     The  Convention  made 
the  most  vigorous  eff'orts  to  meet  the  danger.     Barrere, 
in  a  report  to  the  Convention,  declared,  "  The  inexplic- 
able la  Vendee    still   exists ;    twenty    times    since   this 
rebellion   broke    out    have    your    representatives,    your 
o-enerals,  the  committee  itself,  declared  that  it  was  stifled, 
and  yet  it  exists  more  formidable  than  ever.   We  thought 
we  could  destroy  it ;  the  tocsin  sounded  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring departments  ;   a  prodigious   number   of  armed 
citizens  was  assembled  to  crush  the  insurrection  ;  and  a 
sudden  panic  has  dissolved  the  whole  like  a  cloud.     You 
must   change   your    system ;     one    despotic   chief   must 
head  your  armies  ;  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  existence 
of    the   brigands.      Like    the  giant    in   the  fable,  who 
was   invincible    only   when    he   touched  the  earth,  you 
'■^  Hist.  Pail.  iQust  sever  them  from  their  native  soil  before  you  can 
jom.  iv.'  ^'  destroy  them."^     In  pursuance  of  this  suggestion.  General 
BeauSi.    Lechelle  was  appointed  generalissimo  :  the  Brest  fleet 
fochf-iii'^'  was  ordered  to  sail,  to  co-operate  with  the   armies  ;  and 
a  proclamation  was  addressed  to  the  troops,   enjoining 
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tliem  to  exterminate  the  Vendeans  before  tlie   20tli  of    chap. 
October.  ' 


Meaiiwliile  the  peasants,  as  usual,  seeing  the  present      ^^^^" 
danger  over,  returned  to  their  homes  ;  the  standards  of  continued 
their  generals  were  almost  deserted.     Te  Deum  was  sung  fhe"\Wean 
in  all  the  parishes,  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  ''^''^^' 
inhabitants.       M.  de  Lescure,  at  the  ceremonj^  in  his 
own  parish  church,  knelt  behind  a  column,  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  admiring  gaze  of  his  countrymen.     On 
learning   the    massacres   which   the    Republicans    were 
making  of  their  countrymen  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners, and  which  were  commanded  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Convention,  forbidding  them  to  give  quarter,  the  Royalist 
soldiers  loudly  demanded  reprisals  upon  the  numerous 
captives  who  were  in  their  hands  ;  but  the  leaders  ex- 
pressed such  horror  at  the  proposal,  that  they  always 
succeeded  in  preventing  it  from  being  carried  into  effect. 
The  formidable  bands  of  Mayence,  at  this   time,  were  so 
much  disgusted  with  the  savage  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention that  they  offered,  if  their  pay  was  guaranteed, 
to  join  themselves  in  a  body  to  the  Royalist  cause  ;  but 
the  large  sum  required  for  this  purpose,  amounting  to 
400,000   francs,  (£16,000,)  joined  to  the   suspicions  of 
the   Royalists   that   some  treachery  was  intended,  frus- 
trated a  coalition  which,  if  executed,  would  have  given  a 
decisive  preponderance  to  the  Vendean  forces.     Where 
was  England,   whose  government   could  so   easily  have 
procured  this   sum,  which  was  beyond  the   reach  of  the 
peasants  of  la  Vendee,  and  thereby  secured  an   inesti-  50-52,  (;«.  * 
mable    support    to    the  Royalist    arms  in    the  west    of2iT''"''   ' 
France  1^ 

Unfortunately  at  this  time,  when  their  enemies  were 
concentrating  under  one  able  hand  the  whole  conduct  of  Ruinous  di- 
the  Vendean  war,  the  Royalist  chiefs,  divided  about  the  the  Roj^V 
points  to  which  their  forces  should  be  directed,  separated  *^*^" 
their  troops — Charettc  drawing  off  towards  the  island  of 
Noirmoutier,    while  Lescure  and  Beaurepaire  took  post 
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CHAP,    near  Chatillon  to  make  head  against  Westermann,  who 
''^"'      was  advancing  with  a  powerful  force,  massacring  with- 


^7^^-      out   distinction   all   the   inhabitants,   and  burning   CA^ery 
edifice  that  his  soldiers  could  reach.     Lescure,  Stofflet,  and 
Larochejaquelein,  united,  had  only  six  thousand  men  at 
]Moulin-aux-Chevres,  a  little  in  front  of  Chatillon,  where 
thev  were  attacked  by  a  column  of  twenty-five  thousand 
Republicans  under  Westermann  :    the  superiority  of  his 
force  was  such  that  he  drove  them  into  the  town,  which 
Oct.  7.        '^as   speedily  captured  by  his  forces.     But  this  success 
was  of  short  duration.     Bonchamp  and  Larochejaquelein 
having  roused  the  peasantry,  and  reassembled  the  whole 
Grand  Army,  two  days  after,  made  a  general  attack  upon 
the  Republicans,  totally  defeated  them,  and  drove  them 
out  of  Chatillon,  with  the  loss  of  above  ten  thousand  men 
and  all  their  artillery.       After  the  rout,  Westermann, 
who  saw  that  the  Royalists  in  Chatillon  were  almost  all 
drunk,  and  kept  no  look-out,  conceived  the  bold  design  of 
re-entering  the  town,  and  cutting  to  pieces  its  garrison. 
Oct.  1-2.       Tliis  project  was  completely  successful.     Taking  a  hundred 
intrepid  hussars,  with  a  grenadier  mounted  behind  each 
man,  he  returned  at  midnight  to  Chatillon,  where  the 
Vendeans,  as  usual,  had  placed  no  sentinels,  broke  into 
1  Jom.  iv.     the  streets,  cut  down  great  numbers  of  the  Royalists,  who, 
Laroch.221,  betwecn  sleep  and  intoxication,  were  incapable  of  making 
Beauci^.  ii.    auy  resistance,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  after  a  scene  of 
58,61,  ,3,   ^^j^gq^i Jelled  horror  and  blood,  withdrew  before  daylight  in 
the  morning.^ 

Hardly  was  this  invasion  repulsed,  when  the  Vendeans 
FresMnva-  wcrc  callcd  ou  to  uiakc  head  against  a  more  formidable 
RepuWi-^^  enemy  in  another  quarter.  The  redoubtable  bands  of 
uovaii^ts  iMayence,  reinforced  by  several  other  divisions,  in  all  forty 
defeated,  thousaud  stroug,  were  advancing  into  the  very  heart  of 
Lescure  thc  couutry,  and  had  already  nearly  reached  Chollet,  while 
wounded,  the  unhappy  divisions  of  the  Vendean  chiefs  detained  in 
^^^  ^^'  other  quarters  a  large  proportion  of  their  forces.  Not- 
withstanding the  most  m*gent  representations  from  the 
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other  leaders,  Charette  persisted  in  his  system  of  separate    chap. 
operations,  and  wasted  his  force  in   a  fruitless  expedi-      ^ 
tion  to  the  isle  of  Noirmoutier.     Lescure  and  Bonchamp,      ^793. 
however,  liastened  to  support  M.  de  Rojrand,  who  was 
retreating  before  the  invaders.     It  was  arranged  that  the 
former  should  await  the  enemy  in  front,  while  the  latter, 
by  a  circuitous  route,  assailed  them  in  flank.     But  the 
Republicans    having   advanced   more    slowly   than   was 
expected,  Lescure  came  up  with  them  before  Bonchamp 
was  ready  to  support  him  ;  and  though  they  yielded  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  furious  attack  of  the  Vendeans, 
yet  the  inferiority  of  their  force,  and  a  desperate  charge 
in  flank  made  by  Beaupuy  when  disordered  by  success, 
tln'ew  them  into  confusion,  and  they  fell  back  to  Beau- 
preau,  while  the  Republicans  bivouacked  on  the  field  of 
battle.    The  next  day  the  victorious  army  entered  Chollet, 
which  the  discouraged  Vendeans  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  defend.     The  Royalist  loss  was  not  severe  ;  but  they 
sustained  an  irreparable  misfortune  in   a  wound  of  M. 
Lescure,  who  was  shot  through  the  head  when  leading  on  133^^^^  - 
his  men,  as  usual,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  75, 78, 83. 
The  wound  proved  mortal  after  several  weeks  of  suffbring,  3)4.  La- 
which  he  endured  with  the  wonted  heroism  and  sweetness  230.' 
of  his  character.  1 

The  Vendeans  were  cruelly  discouraged  by  this  disaster  : 
the  more  so,  as  the  enemy's  columns  had  now  penetrated  The  Ro'yai- 
the  country  in  every  direction,  and  the  ravages  they  had  lo  cross" the 
committed  gave  no  hope  of  maintaining  the  contest  longer  Jfe'of'chd-" 
in  their  native  land.     It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  cross  '®'- 
the  Loire,  and  carry  the  war  into  Brittany  :  but,  previous 
to  this,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  all  tlic  chiefs  to  make 
one  desperate  effort  to  crush  the  invading  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chollet.    The  action  took  place  two  days 
after,  and  was  contested  with  the  utmost  fury  on  both 
sides.     The  forces  were  nearly  equal,  the  Royalists  hav- 
ing forty  thousand  men,  and  the  Republicans  forty-one 
thousand  ;  but  the  latter  were  greatly  superior  in  their 
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artillery,  which  consisted  of  thirty  pieces,  and  cavalry, 
which  amounted  to  three  thousand  men.  Moreover,  the 
infantry  included  the  best  troops  in  France.  The  combat 
Avas  feit  on  both  sides  to  be,  what  in  effect  it  proved, 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  war.  At  three  in  the  morning 
on  the  1 7th  October,  the  sound  of  artillery  awakened  the 
army,  and  the  soldiers  hastened  to  hear  grand  mass  from 
the  curate  of  the  village  where  the  headquarters  were 
placed.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  torchlight :  the 
priest,  in  fervid  and  eloquent  terms,  besought  them  to 
combat  courageously  for  their  God,  their  king,  and  their 
children  ;  and  concluded  by  giving  absolution  to  the  armed 
multitude.  The  darkness  of  the  scene,  and  the  discharges 
of  cannon  which  interrupted  his  discourse,  filled  all  hearts 
with  a  gloomy  presentiment  of  the  disasters  which  were 
about  to  follow.  The  Republicans  were  drawn  up  in 
three  divisions,  the  garrison  of  Mayence,  with  the  cavalry, 
forming  the  reserve.  On  the  Royalist  side,  Stofflet  com- 
manded the  left,  d'Elbee  and  Bonchamp  the  centre,  and 
liarocliejaquelein  the  right.  ^ 

The  action  commenced  at  ten  o'clock.  On  this  occasion 
the  Vendeans  marched  for  the  first  time  in  close  column, 
like  troops  of  the  line,  but  they  had  no  artillery.  Henri 
de  Laroch ejaquelein  and  Stofiiet,  after  a  short  exchange 
of  bullets,  precipitated  themselves  on  the  centre  of  the 
enemy,  routed  it  by  the  vehemence  of  their  attack,  and 
drove  it  back  in  disorder  into  the  town  of  Chollet,  where 
the  great  park  of  artillery  was  captured.  The  battle 
seemed  to  be  lost,  and  the  Republicans,  panic-struck  by 
the  furious  onset  of  their  enemies,  were  flying  on  all  sides, 
when  Lechelle,  as  a  last  resource,  ordered  his  cavalry  to 
charge,  and  the  reserve,  composed  of  the  garrison  of  May- 
ence, to  advance.  The  charge  of  horse  took  place  from 
right  to  left  through  the  whole  Royalist  army,  now  dis- 
ordered by  the  rapidity  of  their  attack,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  iron  bands  of  Mayence  emerged  through  the 
fugitives,  and  checked  the  pm*suit  of  the  victors.     In  an 
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instant,  as  in  similar  circumstances  at  Marengo,  the  face     chap. 
of  the  action  was  changed  :    the  Vendeans,  seized  with  a      '^"' 
sudden  panic,    fled  on  all   sides,  and  the    exultation  of      ^''^'^• 
victory  was  succeeded  by  the  terrors  of  defeat.     In  this 
extremity,  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein,  d'EIbee,  and  Bon- 
champ   collected   two    hundred  of   the  bravest  of  their 
troops,  and  by  their  heroic  resistance,  not  only  gave  time 
to  the  Royalists  to  escape,  but  drove  back  the  victorious 
squadrons  of  the  enemy.     Their  valour  unhappily  proved 
fatal  to  the  two  latter,  who  were  mortally  wounded  in 
the  middle  of  the  charge.     Larochejaquelein,  with  great 
difficulty,    collected   five    thousand  men,   with  which  he  ^^1- .  ^'■'" 

•^  ,  rochejaque, 

earned  off  his  gallant  wounded  comrades  to  Beaupreau,  2^6, -237. 
where  they  passed  the  night ;    while  the  remainder  of  86  91. ' 
the  army  fled  towards  the  Loire,  and  without  any  orders  La^xLiV?. 
commenced  the  passage  of  the  river.  ^ 

This  defeat  proved  highly  injurious  to  the  Vendean 
cause,  not  only  by  the  confusion  and  depression  which  it  Glorious 
had  occasioned  among  the  troops,  but  by  the  irreparable  amTdeS  of 
loss  which  they  sustained  in  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Bo"'^^^™?- 
of  their  generals.  The  gallant  Bonchamp  was  carried  by 
his  weeping  soldiers  to  St  Florent,  where  the  Vendeans, 
worked  up  to  madness  by  the  conflagration  of  their 
towns,  and  the  massacre  of  their  families,  demanded,  with 
loud  cries,  the  immediate  destruction  of  five  thousand 
prisoners  who  were  confined  in  the  town.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  wound  of  their  beloved  hero  redoubled  their 
fury,  and  nothing  seemed  capable  of  saving  the  unhappy 
captives.  Already  the  cannon,  loaded  with  grape-shot, 
were  turned  on  the  helpless  crowd  of  captives,  whose 
destruction  to  all  appearance  was  inevitable.  Meanwhile 
the  officers  of  his  army,  on  their  knees,  by  his  bedside, 
awaited  with  trembling  anxiety  the  report  of  the  surgeon — 
their  downcast  and  weeping  countenances  soon  told 
that  there  was  no  hope — wlien  the  cries  of  tlie  soldiers 
from  without  announced  the  imminent  peril  of  tlie  jjrison- 
crs.       Instantly    Bonchamji    seized   d'Autichamp,    who 
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CHAP,    knelt  beside  bis  coiicb,  bj  tbe  band,  and  besougbt  bim 
— L_  immediately  to  fly  and  convey  to  tbe   soldiers  bis  last 


1793.  orders  to  save  tbe  captives.  Tbe  latter  quickly  ran  to  fulfil 
tbe  bumane  mission,  but  tbe  soldiers  were  in  sucb  a  state 
of  exasperation,  tbat  not  even  tbe  announcement  of  Bon- 
cbamp's  entreaties  could  at  first  arrest  tbe  uplifted  arm  of 
destruction.  At  leugtb,  bowever,  tbey  listened  to  bis 
reiterated  supplications;  tbe  guns  were  tm^ned  aside,  and 
tbe  prisoners  saved.  Meanwliile  Boncbamp  gave  witli 
calmness  bis  last  orders,  and  especially  commanded  tbat 
tbe  lives  of  all  tbe  captives  sbould  be  spared ;  several 
times  before  be  expired  be  anxiously  inquired  wbetber  tbis 
bad  been  done,  and  expressed  tbe  utmost  satisfaction  wben 
be  was  informed  tbat  tbey  were  secure.  He  was  fortu- 
nate enougb  to  receive  tbe  last  consolations  of  religion  from 
two  venerable  ecclesiastics,  wbo  sootbed  bis  dying  bours 
by  tbe  promises  granted  to  devotion  and  bumanity. 
"  Yes,"  said  be,  "  I  dare  to  bope  for  tbe  Divine  mercy.  I 
bave  not  acted  from  pride,  or  tbe  desire  of  a  glory  wbicb 
perisbes  in  eternity  ;  I  bave  tried  only  to  overturn  tbe 
rule  of  impiety  and  blood.  I  bave  not  been  able  to  restore 
tbe  tbrone,  but  I  bave  at  least  defended  tbe  cause  of  God, 
1  Beauch.  ii.  my  King,  and  my  country  ;  and  He  bas  in  mercy  enabled 
Bonch.'52,  me  to  paxdou — "Here  tbe  voice  of  tbe  bero  failed, 
o^^  Laroch.  ^^j  j^^  cxpircd  amidst  tbe  sobs  of  all  wbo  witnessed 
tbe  scene.^ 

Wbile  tbe  last  moments  of  tbe  Royalist  cliief  were 
AtroeLs  cnnoblcd  by  an  act  of  mercy,  tbe  triumpb  of  tbe  Republi- 
th^'Repubii-  ^^^s  ^^s  stained  by  unrelenting  and  uncalled-for  cruelty. 
Tbe  towns  of  Beaupreau  and  Cbollet  were  burned  to  tbe 
ground  ;  tbe  inbabitants  of  every  age  and  sex  put  to 
tbe  sword,  and  tbe  tropbies  of  victory  reared  on  tbe  blood- 
soaked  ruins  of  tbeir  murdered  countrymen's  dwellings. 
"  Tbe  National  Convention,"  said  tbe  representatives 
Bourbotte  and  Tburreau,  in  tbeir  report  to  tbe  Conven- 
tion, "  have  decreed  tbat  tbe  war  in  la  Vendee  sbould  be 
concluded  by  tbe  end  of  October ;  and  we  may  now  say 
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with  trutli  that  la  Veudee  no  longer  exists.     A  profound    chap. 
solitude  reigns  in  tlie  country  recently  occupied  by  the      ■^"' 


rebels  :    you  may  travel   far  in  tliose    districts  without      ^'S-^- 

meeting  either  a  living  creature  or  a  dwelling  ;    for,  with 

the  exception  of  Saint  Florent,  and  some  little  towns,  '  ^'^^-  ^,''^^- 

XXX,  471, 

where  the  number  of  patriots  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  f|uerres  des 
Royalists,  we  have  left  behind  us  nothing  but  ashes  and  Jomjv.'sis! 
piles  of  dead."  ^ 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  Vendean  forces,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  under  Charette,  flocked  to  Saint  Florent,  DreadL 
with  the  design  of  hastening  over  the  Loire.     No  words  the  Lmrf 
can  do  justice  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene  which  presented 
itself.     Eighty  thousand  persons,  of  whom  little  more  than 
one  half  were  armed,  filled  the  semicircular  valley  which 
extends  from  the  base  of  the  heights  of  Saint  Florent  to 
the  margin  of  the  river.     Soldiers,  women,  children,  old  isth  Oct. 
men,  were  crowded  together,  flying  in  consternation  from 
their  burning  villages,  the  smoke  of  which  darkened  the 
air  behind  them  ;  while  in  front  extended  the  broad  sur- 
face of  the  Loire,  with  a  few  barks  only  to  ferry  over  the 
helpless  multitude.     In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  and  while 
the  air  resounded  with  the  cries  of  the  fugitives,  every  one 
sought  his  children,  his  parents,  or  his  defenders  ;    and, 
crowding  to  the  shore,  stretched  out  their  arms  to  the 
opposite  bank,  as  if,  when  it  was  reached,  a  period  would 
be  put  to  all  their  suff(erings.      So  terrible  was  the  spec- 
tacle, so  vehement  the   agitation  of  the  multitude,  that 
numbers  compared  it  to  the  awful  spectacle  which  awaits 
the  world  at  the  day  of  judgment.      But  the  retributive  f,.?'*?''''- 
justice  of  heaven,  though  slow  to  punish,  did  not  sleep  Bea'uch.  ii. 
for  ever.     On  that  day  nineteen  years  began  the  retreat  on'isthoct. 
from  Moscow  ;  on  that  day  twenty,  was  completed  the  mV'^ 
overthrow  of  Leipsic.^ 

The  generals  were  at  first  in  despair  at  the  sight  of  the 
crowd  of  fugitives  who  surrounded  the  army,  and  the  utter 
confusion  into  which  all  ranks  were  thrown  by  the  panic — 
a  feeling  which  was  much  increased  by  tlie  death  of  Bon- 
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cliamp,  who  alone  was  acquainted  with  the  opposite 
shore,  and  had  always  supported  the  passage  of  the  river. 
But,  finding  it  in  vain  to  stem  the  torrent,  they  made  the 
best  dispositions  of  which  the  circumstances  would  admit, 
to  effect  the  passage  of  the  army  ;  and  with  such  skill 
were  the  arrangements  made  that,  although  there  were 
only  twenty-five  frail  barks  to  transport  so  great  a  multi- 
tude, the  whole  were  ferried  over,  with  all  their  bagoao-e, 
without  any  loss,  and  before  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
Republicans  had  yet  reached  Saint  Florent.  On  the  day 
following,  Westermann  and  the  foremost  of  the  Republi- 
cans came  up  to  St  Florent  in  time  to  witness  the  last 
detachments  of  the  Vendeans  cross  to  the  opposite  shore, 
and  vented  their  disappointment  by  devastating  with  fire 
and  sword  the  unhappy  country  which  they  had  aban- 
doned. Opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  course  which  the 
army  should  now  pursue.  M.  de  Lescure  strongly  recom- 
mended that  they  should  advance,  before  they  were  weak- 
ened by  any  further  losses,  to  Nantes,  in  order  both  to 
secure  a  depot  for  the  army,  open  a  communication  with 
England,  and  place  the  unarmed  crowd  of  women  and 
children  in  a  place  of  safety  :  and  it  would  have  been  well 
for  the  Royalist  cause  if  this  advice  had  been  adopted. 
But  the  Prince  of  Talmont  strongly  urged  a  movement 
towards  Rennes,  where  an  insurrection  was  exj)ected  to 
break  out  ;  and  his  advice  was  adopted.^ 

No  sooner  were  the  Vendeans  in  Brittany  than  they 
made  choice  of  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  to  be  their 
commander,  in  the  room  of  d'Elbee,  who  was  utterly  dis- 
abled by  wounds,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  M. 
de  Lescure,  who  was  yet  lingering  on  the  bed  of  death. 
"  Could  a  miracle  restore  me  to  life,"  said  that  generous 
warrior,  with  a  feeble  voice,  when  on  his  death-bed,  "  I 
could  form  no  wish  but  to  be  his  aide-de-camp."  Much 
had  been  gained  by  effecting  the  passage  ;  but  though  the 
troops  were  still  numerous,  they  were  far  from  being  in  a 
condition  to  undertake  active  operations.     Disheartened 
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bj  defeat,  exiled  from  their  coimtrj,  encumbered  bj  a  use-    chap. 
less  multitude  of  women  and  children,  who  followed  their      "^"^ 
steps,  the  soldiers  were  very  diiferent  from  the  ardent  and      i793. 
impetuous  bands,  who  at  Saumur  and  Torfou  had  carried 
terror  into  the  Republican  ranks.     They  were  no  longer 
in  their  own  parishes  ;  their  mode  of  fighting  was  ill 
adapted  for  an  open  countrj-,  where  artillery  and  cavalry 
constituted  the  principal  weapons  of  war  ;    they  had  no 
magazines  or  ammunition,  and  they  had  to  repair  the  con- 
sequences of  a  recent  and  bloody  defeat.      What  then 
must  have  been  the  skill  of  the  generals,  what  the  valour 
of  the  soldiers,  who  could  still,  even  amidst  such  disastrous 
circumstances,  again  chain  victory  to  their  standards,  and 
gain  such  an  ascendency  over  their  enemies,  that,  but  for 
the  invincible  repugnance  of  the  troops  to  leave  the  vici-  '  Jom.  iv. 
nity  of  their  homes,  they  might,  by  the  admission  of  the  fftosrS.' 
Republican  generals,  have  marched  to  Paris  itself !  ^ 

The  army  advanced  successiA^ely  to  Ingrande  and  Cha- 
teau Gontier,  the  garrisons  of  which  were  easily  routed.  Battie^^f 
At  Laval,   nine  thousand  national  guards  disputed   the  G^otS 
entrance  of  the  town,  but  Larochejaquelein  carried  it  by  ^'*-  '^^• 
assault,  and  dispersed  the  enemy.     Meanwhile,  General 
Lechelle,  and  the  Convention,  who  flattered  themselves 
that   the   insurrection   was   crushed   by   the   victory  of 
Chollet,    were   beyond  measure   astonished  by  the    dis- 
covery, that  the  RoyaHsts  had  crossed  the  river  without 
loss,  and  were  in  a  situation  menacing  alike  to  Anders 
and  Nantes.     After  much  hesitation,  it  was  resolved  to 
divide  the  Republican  army  into  two  columns,  the  one  of 
which  was  to  cross  at  Nantes,  and  the  other  by  the  bridf^e 
of  Ce,   and  unite   for   the  pursuit   of  the  royal   army. 
Lechelle  came  up  with  them  while  still  occupying   the  oct.  23. 
town  of  Laval ;  and,  dividing  his  array  into  two  columns, 
commenced  an  attack.     Larochejaquelein   flew  throuo-h 
the  ranks,  and  addressed  these  energetic  words   to  his 
soldiers  :  —  "To  eff'ace  now  the  remembrance    of  your 
former  defeats  is  the  only  salvation  that  remains  to  you. 

VOL.  II.  2  T 
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CHAP.    On  your  arms  now  depend  not  only  your  own  lives,  and 

_J L_  those  of  your  wives    and  children,    but   the   throne  of 

1793.  Fi-ance,  and  the  altars  of  God.  Let  us  then  advance  to 
victory  ;  the  Bretons  extend  their  arms  to  receive  you — 
they  will  aid  us  to  reconquer  our  hearths ;  but  now  w^e 
must  conquer ;  a  defeat  would  be  irreparable  ruin." 
Lescure  insisted  upon  being  carried  in  a  litter  through 
the  ranks,  and  sharing  in  the  dangers  that  awaited  them. 
Animated  by  these  examples,  the  Royalists  advanced  to 
the  encounter  in  close  column.  By  a  vigorous  charge  at 
the  head  of  a  small  body  of  horse,  Stofflet  made  himself 
master  of  some  pieces  of  cannon,  of  which  his  troops 
were  entirely  destitute,  which  he  immediately  turned 
against  the  enemy  ;  Larochejaquelein  andRoyrandpressed 
them  severely  in  front,  while  another  column,  headed  by 
Deliargues,  turned  their  flank,  and  attacked  them  in  rear. 
The  Vendeaus  had  to  deal  with  the  redoubtable  garrison 
of  Mayence,  but  they  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair, 
and  on  no  former  occasion  had  exhibited  more  enthu- 
siastic valour.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  the  Repub- 
licans began  to  give  way  ;  they  were  pursued  with  loud 
shouts  by  the  Royalists  as  far  as  Chateau  Gontier,  where 
32%  mi  a  battery  of  cannon  for  a  moment  arrested  their  progress ; 
^I'Mi""^'  ^i-^t  Larochejaquelein  threw  himself  on  the  guns,  carried 
Kieber,'      -^1^^^  ^ud  pursued  the  enemy  through  the  town  with 

CriiGrrBS  d.6s  ■"-  i 

Vend.  it.     great  slaughter.     On  reaching  the  open  country  on  the 
Beauch.'ii.   opposite  sidc,  they  dispersed,  and  with  great  difficulty, 
130.'  ^"^'     and  in  utter  confusion,  by  diverging  lines,  reached  the 
towns  of  Rennes  and  Nantes.  ^ 

In  this  battle,  the  garrison  of  Mayence,  which  had 
Great"i-'e-  inflictod  such  losscs  ou  the  Vendeans,  was  almost  en- 
vkiory.*''''  tirely  destroyed  ;  the  total  loss  of  the  Republicans  was 
twelve  thousand  men,  and  nineteen  pieces  of  cannon. 
Of  their  whole  army,  scarcely  seven  thousand  could  be 
rallied  at  Angers  after  the  action.  General  Lechelle 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  disaster  that  he  resigned  the 
command  in  despair,  and  retired  to  Tours,  wdiere  anxiety 
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and  chagrin  soon  brought  him  to  an  untimely  end.     On    chap. 
the    day    when    this    astonishing    victory   was    gained,      "^^^' 
Barrere    announced   the    extinction   of   the    war    of  la     ^^93. 
Vendee  in  the   Convention   in  the   foUowino;  terms:  — 
La  Vendee  is  no  more.     Montaigu  and  Chollet  are  in 
our  power  ;  the  brigands  are  every  where  exterminated  ; 
a  profound  solitude  reigns  in  the  Bocage,  covered  with 
ashes  and  watered  with  tears.     The  death  of  Bonchamp 
alone  is  equivalent  to  a  victory."     Abandoning  them- 
selves to  the  most  tumultuous  joy  at  this  intelligence, 
the   people   danced  in   all   the   public  places  of   Paris, 
and    every   where    the    exclamation    was   heard,    "  La 
Vendee   is   no   more !  "      It  may  be    conceived,    then, 
what  was  the  public   consternation   when,  a  few    days  j„. 
after,   it    was    discovered    that    the    Republican     army  xxx.  371. 
was    dispersed,   and   that    the    capital  itself  was   open  132-134.  ' 
to  them.i 

This  glorious  victory  restored  at  once  the  Vendean 
cause.     The  remains  of  the  Republican  army  had  fled  in  Desperate 
difiierent  directions  to  Rennes,  Angers,  and  Nantes,  and  RepubiiLns 
nothing  remained  to  prevent  the  Royalists  from  marching  defea?^'^ 
either  to  Paris,  Nantes,  or  Aleu^on.     General  Lenoir,  in 
his  report  to  the  Convention,  declared,  "  Tlie  rebels  may 
now  drive  us  before   them   to    Paris,   if  they  clioose." 
Unfortunately  they  were  led,  by  the  hopes  of  succours 
from  England,  to  direct  their  march  to  the  coast,  and  thus 
they  lost  the  moment  of  decisive  success.      After  remain- 
ing nine  days  at  Laval,  to  restore  some  degree  of  order  in 
the  army,  they  advanced  to  Fougeres,  in  the  hope  of  being 
reinforced  by   recruits   from  Brittany,   and  of  drawing 
nearer  the  expected  aid  from  Great  Britain.     Here  two 
emigrants    arrived    with    despatches    from    the    British 
government,  which,  after  assuring  the  Vendeans  of  the 
desire  of  England  to  aid  them,  and  recommending  Gran- 
ville as  the  point  of  debarkation,  promised  succour  on 
their  arrival  at  that  port.    This  offer  removed  every  hesi- 
tation as  to  their  plans.     The  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
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CHAP,    seaport   town,    defended   by   fortifications,    where    tliey 
could  at  once  deposit  in  safety  the  crowd  of  helpless 


1793.      mouths  which  encumbered  the  army,  obtain  a  firm  footing 
for  their  stores,  and  open  a  direct  communication  with 
the  powerful  allies  who  seemed  to  be  advancing  to  their 
assistance,  dispelled  every  doubt.     They  determined,  in 
consequence,  to  march  to  Granville,  and  despatched  an 
answer  by  the  British  envoy,  in  which,  after  expressing 
their  intentions,  and  explaining  their  wants,  they  entreated 
that  a  prince  of  the  blood  might  be  sent  to  assume  the 
command,   and  terminate  the    divisions   which    already 
began  to  paralyse  their   movements.      INIeanwhile,  the 
Republicans  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  repair 
their  disasters  ;  and  while  Kleber  laboured  assiduously  at 
Angers  to  reorganise  his  army,  the  Convention  issued  a 
bloody  decree,  in  which  they  ordered  that  "  every  city 
Nov.  1.       which  should  receive  the  rebels,  give  them  succour,  or  fail 
^\elTti^^^  to  repel  them  by  all  the  means  in  its  power,  should  be 
jom  fJ'     treated  as  a  city  in  revolt,  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
327, 329.     ^hole   property    of  the   inhabitants  confiscated  to   the 
Beauch".  ii. '  RepubUc."     Fortunatelv,  the  weakness  of  their  arms  on 
loo!    ""     the   right  bank   of  the   Loire  prevented  this  atrocious 
decree  from  being  generally  carried  into  execution.^ 
At  Fougeres  the  army  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  by 
Death  of  M.  the  death  of  M.  de  Lescure,  who  sank  at  length  under  the 
de  Lescure.  gQ^ggq^g^ces  of  the  wouud  hc  had  received  at  the  battle 
of  Chollet,  and  the  protracted  suffering  and  anxiety  which 
he  had  since  undergone.     He  awaited  the   approach  of 
death  with  his  usual  serenity.     "  Open  the  windows," 
said  he  to  his  wife,  who  was  watching  by  his  bedside  : 
"  is  it  clear  1"     "  Yes,"  said  she,  "  the  sun  is  shining." — 
"  I  have,  then,"  replied  the  dying  general,  "  a  veil  before 
my  eyes.     I  always  thought  that  my  wound  was  mortal  : 
I  have  no  longer  any  doubt  of  it.    My  dearest !  I  am  about 
to  leave  you  ;  that  is  my  sole  regret,  and  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  replace  the  King  upon  the  throne.     I  leave 
you  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war,  with  a  helpless  infant,  and 
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another  in  your  bosom — that  is  what  distresses  me.     For    chap. 
myself  I  have  no  fears  :  I  have  often  seen  death  before 


me,  and  it  has  no  terrors  :  I  hope  to  go  to  heaven.     It  is      ^''^^• 
you   alone  that  I  regret,"   and  here  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears  ;  "  I  hoped  to  have  made  you  happy.     Forgive  me 
now,  if  ever  I  have  caused  you  distress  ;  and  console  your- 
self with  thinking  that  I  shall  be  in  heaven.     I  carry  with 
me  the  blessed  presentiment  that  the  Almighty  will  watch 
over  your  days."     He  soon  after  breathed  his  last,  while 
a  smile  of  benevolence  still  lingered  on  his  features  ;  and 
the  pious  care  of  his  relations  committed  him  to  the  earth, 
in  an  unknown  place  of  sepulture,  where  his  body  was  269-271.' 
preserved  from  the  insults  which  the  fury  of  the  Repub-  uT*" ' "' 
licans  would  have  inflicted  on  his  remains.^ 

The  Vendeans  having  at  length  recovered  from  their 
fatigues,  advanced  slowly  to  Granville,  which  they  sur-  The  Rtyai- 
rounded  with  thirty  thousand  combatants.  Their  march  It^Granv-iiTe'! 
had  been  so  much  delayed  by  their  encumbrances,  that  no  ^^^-  ^*- 
hope  remained  of  surprising  the  place,  and  the  want  of 
heavy  artillery  precluded  the  possibility  of  breaching  its 
ramparts.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  attempt  an  esca- 
lade, for  the  English  succours  had  not  arrived,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  army  rendered  immediate  success 
indispensable.  Soon  scaling-ladders  were  prepared,  and 
the  Royalists,  after  having  in  vain  summoned  the  place, 
advanced  to  the  assault.  Such  was  the  ardour  of  the 
soldiers,  that  they  not  only  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  suburbs,  but  rushed  into  the  outworks,  and  some  of 
the  bravest  even  mounted  the  rampart,  supplying  the 
want  of  scaling-ladders,  which  proved  too  short,  by  their 
bayonets,  which  they  stuck  into  the  crevices  of  the  walls. 
The  garrison,  panic-struck,  were  flying  from  the  top,  M-hen 
a  deserter  exclaimed — "  Treason  !  we  arc  betrayed  !"  and 
the  impetuous  crowd,  yielding  to  the  impulse,  precipitated 
themselves  back  into  the  ditch.  The  attack  continued,  but 
not  having  been  preceded  by  any  rcconnoissance,  and  bcino- 
carried  on  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  works,  it  took  place  on 
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CHAP,    the  least  accessible  front,  and  where  the  assailants  were 

_J L_  exposed  to  a  severe  flanking  fire  from  the  armed  vessels  in 

i''^'''-  the  harbour.  Notwithstanding  the  most  heroic  exertions, 
the  Vendeans  were  repulsed  ;  and  the  Republican  com- 
mander, seeing  no  other  way  of  driving  them  out  of  the 
suburbs,  set  fire  to  them  himself,  and  the  conflagration, 
being  aided  by  a  high  wind,  soon  reduced  them  to  ashes. 
The  peasants,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  their  leaders, 
returned  a  second  time  to  the  assault  over  the  smoking 
ruins  of  the  suburbs  ;  but  this  attack  was  again  unsuccess- 
ful. Their  priests  animated  their  courage,  by  marching  at 
their  head  with  the  crucifix  in  their  hands  ;  the  officers 
led  on  the  columns,  and  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  the 
houses  the  ardent  troops  rushed  forward,  regardless  of  the 
storm  of  musketry  and  grape  which  showered  down  upon 
them  from  the  rampart,  and  a  severe  flanking  fire  from 
the  gun-boats  in  the  harbour.  The  palisades  were  broken 
down,  the  ditch  crossed,  and  in  some  places  even  the  ram- 
part was  scaled.  But  the  resistance  of  the  Republicans 
1  Laroch.     was  as  bravc  as  the  assault  ;  and  after  a  murderous  conflict 

286-288.  . 

jom.iv.332.  of  six-and-thirty  hours,  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  was 
168470."'   reluctantly  compelled  to  order  a  retreat,  after  sustaining 
a  loss  of  eighteen  hundred  men.^ 

After  this  check,  Larochejaquelein  and  Stofflet  deter- 
Theirre-     miucd  to   advaucc   to    Caen,    where    a  strong  Royalist 
wardsThe     p^rty   was    known    to    exist  :    and    they   had   already 
^°'''^-         set  out  at  the  head  of  the    cavalry  for   that  purpose, 
when    a    revolt    broke    out    among    the   troops.       The 
authority  of  the   chiefs   was    immediately   disregarded  ; 
the  Prince  of  Talmont,   accused  of  a  design  to  escape 
to    Jersey,    was    seized   by   the    mutineers,    and    with 
difficulty  rescued  from  instant  death.     Larochejaquelein's 
voice  was  contemned  ;  Stofflet  alone  preserved  any  autho- 
rity over  the  troops.     The  peasants,  who  had  never  been 
subjected  to  regular  discipline,  and  could  not  be  made  to 
comprehend  the  plan  of  operations  which  their  leaders 
had  adopted,  loudly  exclaimed  against  any  further  con- 
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tinuance  of  their  wearisome  march,   and  insisted  upon    chap. 
immediately  returning  to  their  homes.     The  generals,  after      ^ 
exhausting  every  efibrt  of  reason  and  eloquence,  were     ^'^^' 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  torrent,  and  orders  were  given 
to  the  whole  army  to  move  towards  the   Loire,   to  the  \l°^^^-J' 
infinite  joy  of  the  soldiers,  who  declared  that  they  would  Laroch.m 

•^    ■'  .  -^  Beauch.  ii. 

secure  a  passage  at  Angers  though  its  walls  were  made  of  173-175. 
iron.i 

The  army,  on  its  return  homewards,  took  the  road  of 
Pontorson.    Rossignol,  having  collected  a  body  of  eighteen  They' defeat 
thousand  men,  endeavoured  to  defend  that  town,  and  a  caL^aTpon- 
furious  conflict  took  place  in  the  streets  ;  but  the  attack  at'Doi.'''"^ 
of  the  Royalists,  who  felt  that  they  must  force  their  way  ^°^-  ^^• 
sword  in  hand  to  la  Vendee,  was  irresistible.     The  Repub- 
licans were  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  through  the 
streets,  their  cannoneers  cut  down  at  their  guns,  and  the 
whole  army  defeated  with  the  loss  of  all  their  baggage 
and  artillery.     Rossignol  fell  back  to  Dol,  where,  having 
received  considerable  reinforcements,  and  been  joined  by 
another  Republican  army,  which  raised  his  force  to  thirty - 
five  thousand  men,  he  endeavoured  to  make  head  against 
the  enemy,  and  bar  their  return  to  la  Vendee.     On  the 
approach  of  the   Royalists,   however,   he   evacuated  the 
town  ;  and  its  single  and  spacious  street  was  crowded  by 
carriages,  artillery,  and  baggage-waggons,  and  above  sixty 
thousand  persons  who  encumbered  the  army.     At  mid- 
night, the  action  commenced  by  a  vigorous  attack  of  the 
Republicans  on  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Royalists  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  town  ;  the  alarm  was  immediately 
given,  and  the  troops  hastily  sprang  to  their  arms,  amidst 
the  prayers  and  tears  of  their  wives  and  children,  who  saw 
no  possible  escape  but  in  their  valour.     The  rattling  of  the 
artillery,  the  cries  of  the  soldiers,  the  gleaming  of  the 
sabres  in  torchlight  as  the  horsemen  shook  them  in  the 
air  when  advancing  to  the  charge,  the  fleeting  illumination  2^12!™''  ' 
of  the  shells  which  burst  on  all  sides,  filled  the  helpless  uT'^' "' 
multitude  with  terror  and  agitation. ^     The  first  attack  of 
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the  Royalists  was  entirely  successful,  and  tlie  Republicans 
were  driven  back  two  leagues ;  but  tlieir  left  wing  and 
reserve,  having  been  suddenly  assailed,  when  disordered  by 
success,  by  Rossignol's  right,  was  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  driven  back  with  great  loss  to  the  town. 

The  confusion  there  soon  became  indescribable  :  the 
fugitives  broke  through  the  unarmed  crowd,  while  the 
horsemen  trampled  under  foot  men,  women,  and  children 
in  their  flight ;  and  the  street  was  covered  with  wounded 
and  dying  victims,  imploring  their  countrymen  not  to 
desert  them  in  their  distress.  In  this  extremity  the 
chiefs  were  in  such  despair  that  they  souglit  death  ;  Henri 
de  Larochejaquelein  remained  several  minutes  with  his 
arms  folded  in  front  of  a  battery,  while  D'Autichamp, 
Marigny,  and  the  other  leaders,  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  stop  the  fugitives,  and  Stofflet,  who  had  at 
first  been  carried  away  by  the  torrent,  made  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  to  check  it.  The  women  even  snatched 
their  fusils  from  the  soldiers,  and  discharged  them  at  the 
enemy  ;  and  the  priests,  with  the  cross  in  their  hands, 
exhorted  them  to  return  to  the  combat.  The  curate 
of  Ste  Marie  de  Re,  in  particular,  from  an  eminence 
harangued  the  men  in  the  most  energetic  strains.  "  My 
children,"  said  he,  "  I  will  march  at  your  head  with  the 
crucifix  in  my  hands.  Let  those  who  Mill  follow  me  fall 
on  their  knees,  and  I  will  give  them  absolution  ;  if  they 
fall  they  will  be  received  into  paradise,  but  the  cowards 
who  betray  God  and  their  families  will  be  massacred  by 
the  Blues,  and  their  souls  consigned  to  hell."  Above  two 
thousand  men  fell  on  their  knees,  received  absolution,  and 
returned  to  the  battle,  with  the  curate  at  their  head, 
exclaiming,  "  Vive  le  Roi !  Nous  aliens  en  Paradis." 
Stimulated  in  this  manner,  the  soldiers  renewed  the 
combat.  Ere  long  such  was  the  fury  of  the  contending 
parties  that  they  seized  each  other,  and  tore  their  bodies 
with  their  hands  when  their  ammunition  was  exhausted  ; 
so  completely  were  tlie  ranks  intermingled,  that  frequently 
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the  Vendeans  and  Republicans  were  served  with  ammii-    chap 


XII. 


tion  from  the  same  tumbrils.     At  length  the  yalour  of  the 
the  Royalists  prevailed ;  the  battalions  of  volunteers  in      ^793. 
the  Republican  army  began  to  fall  into  confusion,  and 
soon  the  rout  became  general ;  the  whole  army  disbanded 
and  fled,  some  to  Rennes  and  others  to  Fougeres,  leaving 
six  thousand  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  i  Laroch. 
wliile  the  Royalists,  headed  by  their  priests,  returned  to  jJJJ;^|'^^' 
Dol,  and  hastened  to  the  churches  to  return  thanks  to  336, 337. 

f  1      •  1  1    p  r  1  Beauth. 

heaven  for  their  unhoped-ior  escape  trom  so  desperate  a  197,  i98. 
situation.^ 

The  Republicans  were  repulsed,  but  not  defeated. 
They  retired  to  a  position  which  they  had  strongly  forti-  Thei/ glori- 
fied around  the  town  of  Antrain,  and  there  still  barred  andhuml^ 
the  line  of  the  Royalist's  march.  At  noon  they  were  °'^^^^'  ^''' 
attacked  at  all  points  by  the  Vendeans,  headed  by  ^°'''-  ~^- 
Larocliejaquelein,  who  was  fearful  to  allow  the  first 
moments  of  enthusiasm,  consequent  on  their  victory,  to 
pass  away  without  achieving  decisive  success.  For  long 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Republicans  arrested  the  furious 
onset  of  the  Vendeans,  but  at  length  their  intrenchments 
were  carried,  and  they  fled  on  all  sides.  The  victors 
entered  Antrain  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives,  and  a  scene 
of  matchless  horror  ensued  in  the  crowded  streets  of  that 
town.  In  the  confusion  of  the  flight,  the  soldiers,  the 
camp  followers,  and  the  wounded,  were  crowded  amidst 
the  artillery  and  baggage-waggons  ;  the  whole  fell  together 
into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists,  and  there  was  great 
danger  that  an  indiscriminate  massacre  would  be  perpe- 
trated by  the  troops,  now  wrought  up  by  the  cruelties  of 
the  Republicans  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exasperation. 
But  their  leaders  interposed,  and  signalised  their  triumph 
by  an  extraordinary  act  of  humanity.  The  wounded 
who  had  been  taken  were  not  only  treated  and  clothed 
with  the  same  care  as  their  own  soldiers,  but  they  were 
all  sent  back,  without  exchange,  to  Rennes,  with  a  letter  200-203.' 
to    the    Republican    authorities  there,   in   which,^   after 
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CHAP,    recounting  the    atrocious  cruelty  of  their  troops  in  la 
^^^'      Vendee,  thej  added,  "  but  it  is  by  acts  of  humanity  that 
the  Royal  army  aA^enges  the  massacres  of  its  enemies." 
These   great   victories   again   restored    the    Royalist 


1793. 


80. 


notwith- 
standing 
these  vic- 
tories. 


1  Jom.  iv. 
338. 


Their"great  affairs  ;  for,  during  the  first  confusion  following  their 
defeat,  the  Republicans  were  in  no  condition  to  have 
prevented  them  from  reaching  the  bridge  of  Ce  or 
Saumur,  or  even  making  themselves  masters  of  Nantes  or 
Granville,  from  which  the  garrisons  had  now  been  with- 
drawn.i  After  long  deliberation,  the  generals  determined 
to  march  back  to  the  latter  place,  which  would  now 
become  an  easy  prey,  and  where  they  might  both  disen- 
cumber themselves  of  their  followers,  and  open  a  commu- 
nication with  England.  But  no  sooner  was  this  determi- 
nation known  than  the  troops  again  broke  out  into  open 
revolt ;  and  so  vehement  was  the  tumult,  that  it  could 
only  be  appeased  by  an  immediate  change  of  the  destina- 
tion of  the  army  to  Angers.  "  Consider,"  said  they, 
"  how  formidable  the  Republic  is  :  have  we  not  invariably 
found  that  a  bloody  combat  is  but  the  prelude  to  another 
still  more  bloody  ;  are  we  not  weakened  by  immense 
losses,  and  totally  inadequate  to  head  an  insurrection  in 
Brittany  "?  What  can  we  do,  on  an  inhospitable  soil, 
without  succour,  without  support,  often  without  food  1 
Let  us  return  to  the  land  which  gave  us  birth ;  we  shall 
find  at  least  some  vestiges  of  our  altars,  and  some  remains 
of  our  homes,  where  w^e  may  find  shelter,  or  in  the  last 
extremity  be  allowed  to  repose  in  immolested  graves. 
Our  corpses  will  not  there,  as  here,  become  the  food  of 
vultures  and  beasts  of  prey.  What  do  we  expect  from 
the  Bretons  1  Do  they  not  treat  us  like  wandering 
brigands  1  Let  us,  therefore,  hasten  to  regain  la  Vendee  : 
Charette  is  still  redoubtable  amidst  its  woods ;  let  us 
unite  our  standards  to  his,  and  he  may  yet  lead  us  to 
victory."  These  discourses  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  efforts  to  sway  them 
became  fruitless.     In  vain  the  colours  were  displayed  on 
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the  road  to  Pontorson,  and  the  chiefs  made  every  effort  to    chap. 


XII. 


induce  the  soldiers  to  follow  them  ;  a  mutiny  more  terrible 
than  that  at  Granville  arose  on  all  sides,  and  the  leaders      ^'^^" 
were  reluctantly  obliged  to  take  the  road  to  the  Loire. 
Thither,  accordingly,  they  marched  by  Fougeres,  Ernee, 
and  Laval,  without  being  disquieted  by  the  enemy;  but 
the  courage  of  the  soldiers  was  much  abated  by  the  spec- 
tacles of  horror  which  met  them  in  revisiting  those  towns 
which  they  had  formerly  occupied.    Every  where  the  sick, 
the  wounded,  the  children  who  had  been  left  behind,  had 
been  massacred  by  the  Republicans,  and  their  bodies  still 
lay  unburied  in  the  streets  ;  even  the  owners  of  the  houses 
who  had  given  them  shelter  had  been  put  to  the  sword 
with  merciless  severity.      Every  one  approached  Angers  ^  Laroch. 
with  the  conviction  that  sooner  or  later,  m  the  progress  of  iv.  338. 
this  terrible  war,  he  woidd  perish  in  the  field  or  on  the  2ov-'08."' 
scaffold.  1 

Angers,  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  and  encumbered 
by  vast  faubourgs,  was  defended  only  by  a  small  garrison.  They  are 
and,  on  the  approach  of  the  Royalists,  General  Danican  Alferi  ^* 
had  thrown  himself  into  it  with  his  brigade,  less  in  the  ^°^''  ^^' 
hope  of  making  good  the  place,  than  of  securing  for  it 
terms  of  capitulation.  If  the  troops  had  known  how  to 
conduct  a  coup-de-main,  it  would  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey,  and  the  whole  measures  of  the  Convention  would 
have  been  defeated.  But  the  attack  was  not  conducted 
with  more  skill  than  that  of  Granville,  and  the  troops, 
worn  out  by  fatigue  and  suffering,  did  not  display  their 
wonted  bravery.  For  long  they  confined  themselves  to 
a  distant  cannonade  ;  but  at  length,  after  thirty  hours  of 
murderous  conflict,  they  had  reached  the  rampart,  and  were 
commencing  the  escalade,  when  their  rear  was  assailed  by 
the  Republican  cavalry,  who  had  been  detached  by  Ros- 
signol  to  harass  the  besiegers.  The  attack  was  quickly 
repulsed  by  M.  Forestier  with  the  Vendean  horse  ;  never- 
theless, such  was  the  confusion  produced  by  this  unfore- 
seen alarm  that  a  sudden  panic  instantly  seized  the  army ; 
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CHAP,    tliej  left  the  walls,  and  began  to  file   off  in  confusion, 
_! without  orders,  towards  Bauge.       The  chiefs  did    their 


Loire. 
Dec.  8. 


^79^-     utmost  to  bring  them  back  to  the  assault,  but  in  vain  ; 

thej  even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  them  the  pillage  of 

the  town  if  they  were  successful ;  but  such  was  the  virtue 

jaque.  310.   of  thcsc  simplc  people,  even  amidst  all  their  sufferings, 

21T216."*    that  they  rejected  the  proposal  with  horror,  and  declared 

34a ''■      that   God  would   abandon  them  if  such   a  project  was 

again  entertained.^ 

No  sooner  had  the  army  reached  Bauge,  than  they 
They  in  vain  pcrcelvcd  tlic  ruinous  consequences  of  the  step  they  had 
cShV"  taken.  There  were  no  means  of  passing  the  Loire  in 
that  line  but  by  Saumur  or  Tours,  the  bridges  of  which, 
defended  by  numerous  garrisons,  afforded  no  prospect  of 
effecting  the  object.  A  universal  consternation  seized 
the  troops  ;  though  in  sight  of  their  homes,  they  were 
utterly  unable  to  cross  the  river.  The  sick  multiplied 
with  friglitful  rapidity  ;  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  who 
were  abandoned  on  the  march,  harrowed  every  heart  ; 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  dreadful  roads,  the 
famine  which  began  to  prevail,  the  weeping  crowd  who 
surrounded  the  soldiers,  unnerved  the  strongest  hearts, 
Tlie  chiefs  knew  not  what  to  do ;  the  men  were  in 
despair.  In  this  extremity,  the  firmness  of  M.  de 
Larochejaquelein  did  not  desert  him,  and  after  carefully 
weighing  every  consideration,  it  was  resolved  to  alter  the 
destination  of  the  army,  and  move  by  la  Fleche  upon 
Mans.  The  retreat  was  protected  by  a  strong  rear- 
guard ;  but  no  danger  was  apprehended  in  front.  Great, 
then,  was  the  consternation  of  the  troops  when,  on  arriv- 
ing at  la  Fleche,  they  found  the  bridge  broken  down, 
and  five  thousand  men  occupying  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  while  their  rear  was  vehemently  assailed.  But 
the  presence  of  mind  of  the  general  saved  them  from 
Dec.  9.  apparent  ruin.  Ordering  the  rearguard  to  keep  firm,  he 
took  three  hundred  of  his  boldest  horsemen,  and  put  a 
grenadier  en  croupe  behind  each  ;   with  this  he  crossed 
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the  stream  at  a  ford  a  short  distance  farther  up  at  night-    chap. 

*■  .  XII 

fall,  and  attacked  the  Republicans  in  the  dark.     A  panic 


instantly  seized  their  troops,  who  dispersed  and  fled  in  ^  ^^^^^ 
all  directions,  while   Larocheiaquelein  re-established  the  sis,  317. 
bridge,  and  gave   a  day  s  repose  to   his  wearied  army,  340, 342. 
after  which  they  continued  their  march  without  opposi-  223-225."* 
tion  to  Mans.^ 

This  town  was  destined  to  witness  the  ruin  of  the 
Royalist  cause.     The  troops  arrived  there  m  such  a  state  They  are 

,  defeated 

of  fatigue,  depression,  and  suffering,  that  it  was  easy  to  with  great 
foresee  that  they  M^ould  be  unable  to  withstand  a  vigorous  Dec!  10.*"^" 
attack ;  six  months  of  incessant  marches  and  combats 
had  weakened  their  resolution,  as  well  as  exhausted  their 
strength.  They  were  in  the  state  of  the  French  army  on 
their  retreat  from  Moscow,  with  this  additional  circum- 
stance of  aggravation,  that  an  exhausted  multitude,  equal 
in  number  to  the  soldiers,  encumbered  the  army,  and 
melted  every  heart  by  the  spectacle  of  their  suff"erings. 
The  numbers  of  sick  and  wounded  rendered  a  halt  of  a 
few  days  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  this  gave  time  to  the 
Republican  generals  to  concert  measures  for  their  destruc- 
tion. Forces  were  accumulating  on  all  sides  ;  Marceau,  Dec  12. 
Westermann,  and  Kleber,  had  assembled  forty  thousand 
men,  with  whom  they  assailed  the  exhausted  Royalist 
army,  which  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  an  attack. 
They  made,  nevertheless,  a  heroic  defence,  though  only 
twelve  thousand  could  be  collected  in  a  condition  fit 
to  face  the  enemy.  Larochejaquelein  posted  the  bravest 
of  his  troops  in  a  fir  wood,  from  whence  they  kept  up  so 
heavy  a  fire  as  long  held  in  check  the  left  of  the  Republi- 
cans ;  but,  Kleber  having  driven  back  the  division  of 
Stofflet  from  its  position,  the  whole  army  was  borne 
backwards  like  a  torrent  into  the  town.  There,  however, 
they  resisted  in  the  most  obstinate  manner.  Laroche- 
jaquelein pointed  his  cannon  down  all  the  streets  leading 
to  the  great  square,  and  filled  the  whole  houses  in  the 
streets  with  musketeers  ;  a  terrible  fire  arose  on  all  sides, 
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and  iiicreased  tlie  liorrors  of  a  nocturnal  combat.  But 
after  a  frightful  night  of  carnage,  the  Republican  columns 
had  gained  ground  in  every  quarter  ;  Larochejaquelein 
had  two  horses  killed  under  him  ;  and,  in  spite  of  his 
utmost  efforts,  the  mighty  crowd  was  forced  out  of  the 
town,  and  disbanded  when  they  reached  the  plain  on  the 
other  side.^ 

The  scene  of  confusion  and  horror  which  there  ensued 
defies  all  description.  Larochejaquelein  in  vain  assembled 
fifteen  hundred  men  to  check  the  advance  of  the  victorious 
columns  ;  he  was  wounded  and  overturned  in  the  tumult, 
his  band  dispersed,  and  the  Republicans  commenced  an 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  shrieking  fugitives.  Ten 
thousand  soldiers,  and  an  equal  number  of  women  and 
children,  perished  under  their  relentless  swords  ;  while 
almost  all  the  artillery,  and  an  incalculable  quantity  of 
bassase,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Such  as  sur- 
vived  owed  their  escape  chiefly  to  the  heroism  of  the 
Chevalier  Duhoux,  and  Viscount  Scepeaux,  who,  with 
eight  hundred  brave  men,  maintained  their  ground  to  the 
very  last,  and  with  their  own  hands  discharged  the  guns 
of  a  battery  which  covered  the  rearguard,  after  all  the 
cannoneers  had  fallen  by  their  side.  The  pitiless  Republi- 
cans massacred  the  women  and  children  by  thousands  ; 
youth,  grace,  rank,  and  beauty,  were  alike  disregarded ; 
and  the  vast  crowd  which  had  flocked  together  to  avoid 
destruction,  perished  under  incessant  discharges  of  grape- 
shot,  or  platoons  of  musketry,  before  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Convention.^ 

Such  of  the  Royalists  as  had  escaped  the  carnage, 
reassembled  at  Laval  two  days  afterwards,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  move  to  Ancenis,  with  the  design  of  again 
attempting  the  passage  of  the  Loire.  A  single  boat 
alone  was  found  in  that  town  ;  but  four  large  vessels, 
laden  with  hay,  were  on  the  opposite  side,  which  was 
guarded  by  patrols  of  the  enemy.  Henri  de  Laroche- 
jaquelein, finding  that  no  one  had  courage  to  attempt 
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their  seizure,  himself  leaped  into  the  boat,  while  another,    chap. 
which  had  been  brought  in  a  cart,  bore  M.  de  Langerie      "^"' 


and  eighteen  soldiers.     The  river,   swollen  with  winter      i793. 
rains,  was  flowing  in  an  impetuous  torrent,  and  all  eyes 
were  fixed  with  agonising  anxiety  on  the  frail  barks  on 
which  the  safety  of  the  whole  depended.     At  length  they 
reached  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  peasants  began  with 
ardour  to  work  at  unloading  the  vessels  of  their  cargoes, 
when  a  detachment  of  RepubUcans    appeared   on    the 
coast,  where  they  had  landed,  and  attacked  and  dispersed 
the  soldiers  of  Larochejaquelein,  who  was  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  neiglibouring  forest.     At  the  same  time 
a  gun-boat  of  the  enemy  appeared  in  the  river,  and,  by  a 
few  discharges,  sunk  all  the  rafts,  which,  with  eager  haste, 
the  peasants  had  been  forming  to  transport  theuiselves  j  j  ^^^ , 
over,  while  the  advanced  guard  of  Westermann  assailed  332, 333. 
the  rear.     Thus,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  skill  was  34o,'346. 
most  required,  the  army  found   itself   deprived    of  its  243-245."' 
leader.^ 

Despair  now  seized  upon  the  troops,  who  fled  in  con- 
fusion, without  either  provisions  or  leaders,  to  Nort,  and  Final  rout 
thence,  through  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  to  Savenay.  The  Dec.''22?''^' 
army  melted  away  on  all  sides ;  the  sick  and  wounded 
were  abandoned,  the  most  intrepid  straggled  in  detached 
parties  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  above  one  thou- 
sand were  ferried  over  in  the  night,  and  formed  the  Dec.  23. 
nucleus  from  whence  those  intrepid  bands  of  Chouans 
were  formed,  who  so  long  desolated  the  Morbihau ; 
while  some,  with  less  resolution,  surrendered  themselves 
to  the  Republicans,  in  hopes  of  that  amnesty  which  they 
held  out  as  a  treacherous  snare  to  their  prostrated  ene- 
mies. Hardly  ten  thousand,  of  whom  only  six  thousand 
were  armed,  could  be  assembled  at  Savenay,  wliere  never- 
theless, they  made  a  gallant  defence.  Their  leaders, 
M.  de  Marigny,  Flcuriot,  tlie  Prince  dc  Talmont,  and 
other  indomitable  chiefs,  urged  the  men  to  combat  with 
the  courage  of  despair  ;  all  the  wounded  who  could  sit  on 
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CHAP,    horseback  were  led  out  to  tlie  figlit,  and  even  joimg 

. '. AYomen  and  bojs  seized  tlie  muskets  of  their  fathers  and 

^793.     brothers  and  joined  the   array.     Long,  and  with  heroic 
resolution,  they  held  the  immense  columns  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  check  ;  and  when  at  length  tliey  were  obliged 
to  retire,  they  fell  back  in  good  order,  with  the  women 
in  front,  and  the  few  pieces  of  artillery  they  had  left 
facing  about  in  the  rear  till  the  last  cartridge  and  cannon- 
shot  in  the  army  was  expended.     Even  after  they  could 
no  longer  discharge  their  pieces,  the  rearguard  continued 
to  fight  with  unshaken   bravery   with  their   swords   and 
bayonets,  till  they  all  fell  under  the  fire  of  the  Republicans. 
"  I  examined  their  bodies,"  said  the  Republican  general 
in  his  despatch  to  INIerlin  de  Thionville,  "  and  recognised 
1  Laroch.     the  stern  expression,  the  invincible  resolution  of  Chollet 
jorn^fv'      ^^^  Laval.     The  men  who  could  conquer  such  enemies, 
348, 349.     iiave  nothing  to  fear  from  other  nations.     That  war,  so 

Lac.  XI.  ~  •    1      1      •  1  1 

168, 169.     often  styled  in  ridicule  a  contest  w^ith  brigands  and  peas- 

25o--2o9.  "    ants,  has  been  the  severest  trial  of  the  Repubhc.    I  now 

feel  that  we  shall  have  child's  play  with  our  other  enemies."^ 

This  defeat  was  a  mortal  stroke  to  the  Vendean  cause  : 

Total  ruin    of  ciirhtv  thousaud  souls  who  had  crossed  the  Loire  six 

f  til     V 

deans.  '"'"  wccks  bcforc,  scarccly  three  thousand  got  back  in  detached 
bodies  to  la  Vendee.     Concealed  by  the  com-ageous  hos- 
pitality of  the  peasants,  numbers  were  saved  from  the 
savage    cruelty   of  their   pursuers,    among   whom    were 
Mesdames   de    Larochejaquelein    and    Bonchamp,    who 
escaped  unparalleled  dangers,  and  lived  to  fascinate  the 
world  by  the  splendid  story  of  their  husbands'  virtues  and 
their  own  misfortunes.     Others,  less  fortunate,  fell  into 
3.5o-3(3i.'      the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  who  hunted  them  down 
349!"  *'■      night  and  day  during  the  dreadful  winter  of  1794,  and 
led  to  prison  and  the  scaffold  the  noblest  blood  in  France.^ 
In  war  every  thing  depends  upon  rapidity  of  execution, 
and  an  accurate  attention  to  time  ;  the  moment  of  suc- 
cess, once  allowed  to  escape,  seldom  returns.     Hardly  had 
the  Royalist  standards  disappeared  from  the   shores  of 
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Brittany,  when  the  tardy  English  succours,  commanded    chap. 
by  Lord  Moira,  who  had  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 


to   accelerate   the  preparations,  appeared   on  the  coast      ^793. 
of  Cherbourg,  having  on  board  eight  English  battalions.  Tardy ' 
four  thousand  Hanoverians,  and  two  thousand  emigrants  ITfTJEng- 
— in  all  ten  thousand  men.     They  looked  out  in  vain  JortThe"^" 
for  the   expected  signals,   and  after  remaining   on   the  p^"'"f° *^- 
coast  for  some   days,   and  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Royalists  at  Granville,  returned  to  Guernsey, 
where  the  expedition  was  broken  up.     Had  the  succour 
arrived   on  the  coast  a  fortnight    sooner — had  even   a 
few  English  frigates  appeared  off  Granville  during  the 
assault,  to    intimidate  the  Republicans,    and  encourage 
the  Royalists — the   town  would  have  been  taken,   the  ^ 
junction    of    the    English    troops    with    the    Royahsts  i78,  i8i.' 
effected,  and  the  united  forces  might  have  reached  the  •slT.'^''' 
capital.^ 

But  slowness  in  preparation,  and  utter  ignorance  of  the 
value  of  time  in  war,  blasted  all  the  English  combinations  Ruinous 
at  this  period,  and  caused  them  repeatedly  to  throw  away  cero^this" 
the  fairest  chances  of  bringing  the  contest  to  a  successful  ^^^^^' 
issue  at  its  very  outset.  The  rulers  of  England  would 
do  well  to  reflect  on  this  on  the  next  occasion  when  they 
are  involved  in  hostilities.  Previous  foresight  and  pre- 
paration, vigilance  and  punctuality  in  execution,  are  the 
soul  of  war,  and  generally  bring  early  and  decisive  success 
to  the  party  which  exerts  them.  Never  was  there  a 
fairer  opportunity  of  co-operating  with  effect  with  the 
Continental  Royalists  than  on  this  occasion.  The  expe- 
dition beyond  the  Loire,  unaided  as  it  was  by  British 
succour,  was  doubtless  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  la  Vendee  ; 
and  yet  never  did  any  army  so  situated  achieve  such 
triumphs  as  it  did  before  its  fatal  termination.  Before  it 
fell,  that  host,  without  magazines  or  provisions,  at  the 
distance  of  forty  leagues  from  its  home,  and  surrounded 
by  three  hostile  armies,  marched  one  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues  in  sixty  days,  took  twelve  cities,  gained  seven 

VOL.  II.  2  u 
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CHAP,    battles,  killed  t^venty  tliousand  of  the  RepiiLlicans,  and 

-^"'      captured  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon — trophies  greater 

1793.     than  were  gained  by  the  vast  Allied  armies  in  Flanders 

during  the  whole  campaign.     Can  there  be  a  doubt,  then, 

that  if  ten  thousand  English  soldiers  had  joined  them  at 

Granville,  they  would  have  borne  down   all   opposition, 

i^Beauch.!!.  ^^^  jjiarched  in  triumph,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 

inhabitants  of  the  west,  to  Paris  i^ 

While  the  great  bulk  of  the  Vendean  forces  was  en- 
OperSons   g^ged   lu  thls   pcrilous  and  fatal  expedition,   Charette, 
ofCharette.  ^-Q-^  ^  f^^  thousaud  mcu  who  adhered  to  his  standard, 
made  himself  master  of  the  Isle  of  Noirmoutier,  where 
the   Republicans  had  left  but  a  slender  garrison.     He 
immediately  began  fortifying  it  witli  care,  with  the  design 
of  making  it  a  depot  for  his  sick,  wounded,  and  stores. 
From  this  place  of  security,  he  made  various  expeditions 
into  the  adjoining  province  during  the  winter  of  1793-4, 
with  various  success,  until  the  return  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Grand   Army   from   its    expedition   beyond  the    Loire. 
Meanwhile   the    atrocities  of  his   opponents  continued. 
Frequently  the  Republican  general  wrote  to  the  mayor  of 
a  village,  that  if  the  inhabitants  woidd  remain  they  should 
suffer  no  violence,  and  having  prevailed  on  them  by  this 
deceitful  pledge  not  to  fly,  surrounded  it  with   soldiers, 
and  put  every  living  soul  to  death.     General  Thurreau 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army   of  the 
AVest,  and  he  found  himself  nominally  at  the  head  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  but  one-half  of  whom  alone  were  fit 
for  active  service,  the  remainder  being  sick,  wounded,  or 
exhausted   in  the  hospitals.      Thurreau  commenced  his 
operations  by  a  descent  on  the   Isle  of  Noirmoutier,  of 
which  he  easily  made  himself  master,  in  the  absence  of 
Charette.     He  there  found  d'Elbee,  covered  with  wounds, 
who  had  been  removed  to  that  place  of  security  after  the 
battle  of  ChoUet.     When  the  soldiers  entered  his  room, 
where  he  was  unable  to  rise  from  his  bed,  they  exclaimed, 
— "  Here  then  is  d'Elbee  at  last."—"  Yes,"  he  replied, 
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"  here  is  jour  greatest  enemy  :  if  I  had  been  able  to 
wield  a  sword  you  should  never  have  taken  Noirmoutier." 
He  underwent  a  long  interrogatory,  which  he  answered 
with  equal  firmness  and  good  faith  ;  and  met  death  with 
unshaken  constancy  sitting  in  his  chair,  from  which  his 
wounds  disabled  him  from  rising.  His  last  words  were 
raised  to  save  an  innocent  man,  who  was  led  out  for 
execution  by  his  side.  The  officer  who  presided  at  the 
execution,  named,  after  d'Elbee  and  two  others  who  were 
placed  together,  "  Wieland  the  traitor,  who  sold  Noir- 
moutier  to  the  rebels."  D'Elbee,  instantly  summoning 
up  all  his  strength,  exclaimed, — "  No,  gentlemen  !  Wie- 
land is  not  a  traitor  !  he  never  aided  our  party,  and  you 
are  about  to  put  to  death  an  innocent  man  !"  But 
scarcely  were  the  generous  words  uttered,  when  the  order 
to  fire  was  given,  and  the  whole  four  fell  together.  His 
wife  was  next  day  executed  with  the  generous  hostess 
who  had  given  her  shelter  in  her  misfortunes  ;  they  both 
evinced  in  their  last  moments  the  same  courage  which 
had  been  displayed  by  the  murdered  general.  Numbers 
of  other  Royalists  were  shot  at  the  same  time,  among 
whom  were  the  two  young  sons  of  Maignan  de  I'Ecorce, 
who  had  followed  their  father  to  battle  with  a  courage 
beyond  their  years. ^ 

Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  did  not  long  survive  his 
brave  comrade.  After  his  separation  from  the  army 
at  the  rout  of  Mans,  he  took  refuge  in  the  forest  of 
Vesins,  near  the  Loire^,  from  whence  he  made  frequent 
incursions  upon  the  Republican  posts,  with  such  success 
that  his  little  party  daily  increased,  and  proved  a  source 
of  unceasing  disquietude  to  the  Republicans.  In  one  of 
his  incursions  he  made  prisoner  an  adjutant-general,  bear- 
ing an  order  to  proclaim  an  amnesty  to  the  peasants,  and 
massacre  them  after  they  submitted — a  discovery  which 
contributed  in  a  powerful  manner  to  perpetuate  the  war, 
by  taking  away  all  hope  from  the  vanquished.  He  fell 
at  length,  the  victim  of  his  humanity  :  approaching  two 
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CHAP.    Republican  grenadiers  upon  whom  his  party  was  prepar- 
^"'      ino-  to  fall,  he  ran  forward,  exclaiming,  "  Surrender ;   I 


1793.    g-^,^  jQ^^  quarter."    Hardly  were  the  words  uttered  when 

the  treacherous  wretches  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.     He 

1  Beauch._    ^yas  agcd  only  twenty-one  years.      When    his  soldiers 

Laioch,4o'G'.  had  buricd  him  where  he  fell,  they  exclaimed — "  Now 

178."  '"■       the  Convention  may  indeed  say  that  la  Vendee  no  longer 

exists!"! 

The  Prince  de  Talmont  about  the  same  time  fell  a 
AudS  victim  to  Republican  revenge.  He  was  made  prisoner 
Tdmont  ^ear  Laval,  and  after  being  led  about  in  triumph  from 
Unheard-of  ^j^y  ^q  ^j^^  f^j.  g^  considerablc  time,  was  executed  in  the 

cruelties  01  ^^  ►'  ' 

theRepub-   court  of  his  own   chateau.      When   brought  before   his 
judges,  he  said,  "  Descended  from  the  la  Tremouilles,  the 
son  of  the  Lord  of  Laval,  I  was  in  duty  bound  to  serve 
the  King  ;  and  I  will   show  in   my  last  moments  that  I 
was  worthy  to  defend  the  throne.     Sixty-eight  combats 
with  the   Republicans  have  rendered  me  familiar  with 
death." — "  You  are  an  aristocrat,  and  I  am  a  patriot," 
said  the  judge.     "  Work  out  your  trade,"  replied  he  ; 
"  I  have  performed  my  duty."     His  faithful  servant  was 
offered  his  life,  but  he  refused  to  survive  his  master,  and 
followed  him   to  the  scaffold.     The   execution   of  these 
gallant  chiefs  put  an  end  to  the  first  period  of  the  Ven- 
dean  war.     It  might  then  have  been  terminated,  had  the 
Republicans  made  a  humane  use  of  their  victory,  and 
sheathed  the  sword  of  conquest  after  it  had  destroyed  its 
enemies  in  the  field.      But  the  darkest  period  of  the 
tragedy  was  approaching,  and  in  the  rear  of  their  armies 
came  those  fiends  in  human  form,  who  exceeded  even  the 
atrocities  of  Marat  and  Robespierre,  and  have  left  a  darker 
stain  on  French  history  than  the  massacre  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew, or  the  tyranny  of  Nero  on  that  of  Rome.      Their 
atrocities  took  all  hope  from  the  vanquished ;    and  in 
ii.  2G2, 263.  despair  and  revenge  there  sprang  up  a  new  set  of  Chouan 
Larochejaq.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  undcr  Charcttc,  Stofflet,  and  Tinteniac,  long 
maintained  the  Royalist  cause  in  the  western  provinces,^ 
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and  proved  more  hurtful  to  the  Repubhcans  than  all  the    chap. 
armies  of  Germany.  '^"" 


Thurreau   was  the  first  who  commenced  ao-ainst  the      ^'^^^ 
Vendeans  a  systematic  war  of  extermination.     He  formed  Thurreau 
twelve  corps,  aptly  denominated  infernal  columns,  whose  tniJ^l 
instructions  were  to  traverse  the  country  in  every  direc-  *^°^^™°^- 
tion,  isolate  it  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  carry  off  or  destroy  all  the  grain  and  cattle, 
murder  all  the  inhabitants,  and  burn  down  all  the  houses. 
These  orders  were  too  faithfully  executed  :  the  infernal 
columns  penetrated  the  country  in  every  du^ection  ;  men 
and   women   were   burned   alive  ;    infants   tossed   from 
bayonet  to  bayonet.     Their  path  might  be  traced  by  the 
conflagration  of  villages,  their  progress  known  by   the 
corpses  of  the  inhabitants.     A  contemporary  Republican 
writer  has  left  this    character  of  their  exploits  : — "  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Vendeans  were  no  longer  regarded  as 
men  ;  the  pregnant  woman,  the  child  in  the  cradle,  even 
the  beasts  of  the  field,   the  very  stones,  the  houses,  the 
soil  itself,  appeared  to  the  Republicans  enemies  worthy  of 
a  total  extermination."^""      But  from  this  atrocious  war-  i  Beauch. 
fare  arose  new  difficulties  to  the  invaders.     From  the  toui  ^v 
consequences  of  their  ravages,  provisions  failed  equally  to  ^^^• 

*  "II  entre  dans  mes  projets,  et  ce  sont  les  ordres  de  la  Convention  Rationale, 
d'enlever  toutes  les  subsistanees,  les  denrees,  les  fouirages — tout,  en  un  mot, 
de  ce  maudit  pays  :  de  livrer  aiix  flammes  tons  les  batimens,  d'en  extermiuer 
tons  les  habitans;  ear  lis  voudi-aient  encore  alfanier  les  patriotes,  apres  les 
avoir  fait  perir  par  milliers.  Je  vais  a  I'instant  t'en  fau-e  passer  I'ordre. 
Oppose-toi  de  toutes  tes  forces  a  ce  que  la  Vendee  prenne  ou  gai'de  un  seul 
gi-enier,  livre-les  aux  commissaires  du  departement  a  Nantes.  Je  te  donne 
I'ordre  le  plus  precis,  le  plus  imperatif :  tu  m'en  garantis  des  ce  moment  I'exe- 
cution  :  en  un  mot — ne  laissez  i-ien  dans  ce  pays  de  proscription ;  que  les 
subsLstances,  denrees,  fourrages — tout,  absolument  tout,  se  transporte  a 
Nantes." — Carrier  au  General  Haxo,  23  Frimaire  ;  No.  12,  Bullet  in  du  Tri- 
bunal Revolutionnaire — Proces  de  Carrier. 

Nor  was  the  execution  of  these  orders  unworthy  of  their  conception.  They 
are  thus  described  by  an  eyewitness  on  the  trial  of  Carrier  : — "  J'ai  vu  hrilhv 
vifs  des  hommes,  des  femmes,  des  rie'dlards  infirmes,  dans  leurs  maisons ;  j'ai  vu 
150  soldats  violer  des  femmes,  des  filles  de  14  a  15  ans,  les  massacrer  ensuite 
et  Jeter  de  hayonnettes  en  hayonnettes  de  tendres  enfans  qui  etaient  h,  cote  de 
leurs  meres  ^tenducs  sur  le  carreau ;  c'etaient  les  heros  de  500  livres  qui  se 
livraient  A  ces  atrocites,  et  on  n'osait  encore  rien  dire." — Deposition  de  Thomas 
— Proems  de  Carrier.     No.  12,  Nouvelle  S4ric. 
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CHAP,    them  as  to  their  enemies  ;  and  the  Chouan  bands  were 
^^^'      swelled  bj  multitudes  who  were  driven  to  despair  by  the 


^'^^^-     conflagration  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  massacre  of  their 
relations.     Strengthened  by  such  recruits,  the  unconquer- 
able Charette  maintained  the  contest,  and  often  took  a 
bloody  revenge  on  his  enemies.     Acquainted  with  every 
road  and  point  of  ambuscade  in  the  country,  capable  of 
enduring   the  extremities   of  hunger,   serene  in  danger, 
cheerful   in    misfortune,   affable  with  his  soldiers,  inex- 
haustible in  resources,  invincible  in  resolution,  he  display- 
ed in  that  guerilla  warfare  the  talents  of  a  consummate 
general.     In  vain  Thurreau  sent  against  him   General 
Haxo,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Republican  commanders :  his 
indefatigable  opponent  retreated  before  him  till  he  arrived 
at  a  favourable  place  for  the  attack,  and  then  turning  to 
his  men,  and  ordering  them  to  halt,  "  We  have  retired 
a  j„^  ^      far  enough,"  said  he :  "  now  is  the  time  to  show  the  Con- 
2667272;     vention  that  la  Vendee   still  exists."     With  that  they 
xi.  174. 176.  precipitated  themselves  with  such  fury  upon  their  pur- 
36^71,"'    suers,  that  the  column  was  broken,  and  put  to  flight,  and 
LattL^iu.  General  Haxo  himself  slain,  while  bravely  endeavouring 
to  restore  the  combat.^ 

While  Thurreau  was  pursuing  with  varied  success  the 
Executions  systcm   of  extermination   in  la  Vendee,  the   scaff'old  was 
Legioaof    erected  at   Nantes,  and  those  infernal  executions  were 
^^^^'        commenced,  which  have  afl&xed  a  stain  upon  the  French 
Revolution,  unequalled  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
A  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  formed  there  under  the 
direction  of  Carrier,  and  it   soon   outstripped  even  the 
rapid  progress  in  atrocity  of  Danton  and  Robespierre. 
"  Their  principle,"  says  the  Republican   historian,  "  was, 
that  it  was  necessary  to   destroy  en  masse  all  the  pri- 
soners.    At  their  command  was  formed  a  corps  called 
the  Legion  of  Marat,  composed  of  the  most  determined 
and  bloodthirsty  of  the   Revolutionists,  the  members  of 
which  were  entitled,  of  their  own  authority,  to  incarcerate 
any  person  whom  they   chose.       The  number  of  their 
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prisoners  was  soon  between    three  and   four  thousand,    chap 
and  they  divided  among  themselves  all  their  proj^erty. 


XII. 


Whenever  a  fresh  supply  of  captives  was  wanted,  the  ^'93. 
alarm  was  spread  of  a  counter-revolution,  the  generale 
beat,  the  cannon  planted ;  and  this  was  immediately 
followed  by  innumerable  arrests.  Nor  were  they  lonp- 
in  disposing  of  the  captives.  The  miserable  wretches 
were  either  slain  with  poniards  in  the  prisons,  or  carried 
out  in  a  vessel  and  drowned  by  wholesale  in  the  Loire. 
On  one  occasion,  a  hundred  '  fanatical  priests/  as  tliey 
were  termed,  were  taken  out  together,  stripped  of  their 
clothes,  and  precipitated  into  the  waves.  The  same 
vessel  served  for  many  of  these  noyades ;  and  the 
horror  expressed  by  many  of  the  citizens  for  that  mode 
of  execution,  formed  the  ground  for  fresh  arrests  and 
increased  murders.  Women  big  with  child,  children 
eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  of  age,  were  thrown  together 
into  the  stream,  on  the  banks  of  which,  men,  armed 
with  sabres,  were  placed  to  cut  them  down,  if  the  waves 
should  throw  them  undrowned  on  the  shore.  The  citi- 
zens, with  loud  shrieks,  implored  the  lives  of  the  little 
innocents,  and  numbers  offered  to  adopt  them  as  their  thkr^v 
own  ;  but,  though  a  few  were  granted  to  their  urgent  ?°-  ^^^  p- 

^  ^  o  74.    rroci 

entreaty,  the  greater  part  were  doomed  to  destraction.  ^e  Carrier 
Thus  were  consigned  to  the  grave   whole  generations  at  i.w.Bonch 
once  —  the  ornament  of  the  present,  the  hope    of  the  Tk'tt  374. 
future."  1""'     So  immense  were  the  numbers  of  those  who  vLm™' 
were  cut  off  by  the  guillotine  or  mowed  down  by  fusil- 

*  "  Pour  en  reprcscnter  Ics  tragiques  histoires, 

Je  les  peins  dans  le  meurtro  a  I'envi  triomphants, 

Rome  entiere  noyee  au  sang  do  ses  cnfants  ; 

Les  uns  assassines  dans  les  places  publiques, 

Les  autres  dans  le  sein  de  leurs  dieux  domestiques ; 

Le  mechant  par  le  prix  au  crime  encoui-age, 

Le  mari  par  Ka  femme  en  son  lit  egorge, 

Le  fils  tout  d(?gouttant  du  mcurtre  do  son  pere, 

Et  sa  tSte  a  la  main  demandant  son  salairc ; 

Sans  pouvoir  cxprimer  par  tant  d'horriblcs  traits, 

Qu'  un  crayon  imparfait  do  Icur  sanglantc  paix." 

VinnUj  Act  i.  scene  3. 


ev. 
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CHAP,    lades,  that  three  hundred  men  were   occupied   for  six 
'_  \yeeks,    in   covering   with  earth   the  vast  multitude    of 


1793,  corpses  that  filled  the  trenches  which  had  been  cut 
in  the  Place  of  the  Department  at  Nantes  to  receive 
the  dead  bodies.  Ten  thousand  died  of  disease,  pesti- 
lence, and  horror,  in  the  prisons  of  that  department 
alone. 

On  one  occasion,  by  orders  of  Carrier,  twenty-three 
Carrier's  of  tlic  Royalists,  ou  auotlicr  twenty-fom-,  were  guillotined 
fa^tkmT''  together,  without  any  trial.  The  executioner  remon- 
and  mar-     gtratcd,  but  lu  vaiu.     Among  them  were  many  children 

riages.  '  o  j 

of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  seven  women  ;  the 
executioner  died  two  or  three  days  after  with  horror  at 
what  he  himself  had  done.  At  another  time,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  women,  incarcerated  as  suspected,  were 
drowned  together,  though  actively  engaged  in  making 
bandages  and  shirts  for  the  Republican  soldiers.  So 
great  was  the  multitude  of  captives  who  were  brought  in 
on  all  sides,  that  the  executioners,  as  well  as  the  com- 
pany of  Marat,  declared  themselves  exhausted  with 
fatigue  ;  and  a  new  method  of  disposing  of  them  was 
adopted,  borrowed  from  Nero,  but  an  improvement  on 
the  plan  of  that  tyrant.  A  hundred,  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  victims,  for  the  most  part  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  crowded  together  in  a  boat,  with  a  con- 
cealed trapdoor  in  the  bottom,  which  was  conducted 
into  the  middle  of  the  Loire  ;  at  a  signal  given,  the 
crew  leapt  into  another  boat,  the  bolts  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  shrieking  victims  sank  into  the  waves, 
amidst  the  laughter  of  the  company  of  Marat,  who 
stood  on  the  banks  to  cut  down  any  who  approached 
the  shore.  This  was  what  Carrier  called  his  Repub- 
lican Baptisms.  The  Republican  Marriages  were, 
if  possible,  a  still  greater  refinement  in  cruelty.  Two 
persons  of  different  sexes,  generally  an  old  man  and  an 
old  woman,  or  a  young  man  and  young  woman,  bereft  of 
every  species  of  dress,  were  bound  together,   and  after 
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being  left  in  torture  in  that   situation  for  half  an  hour,     chap, 


thrown  into  the  river. ''^  On  one  occasion,  one  of  these 
victims  was  a  woman  who  had  just  come  out  of  ^^^^' 
travail :  hardly  was  she  delivered  of  the  infant  when 
she  was  stripped,  bound  to  a  man,  and,  after  an  hour's 
exposure  in  that  way,  despatched  by  strokes  of  the 
sabre.  It  was  ascertained,  by  authentic  documents, 
that  six  hundred  children  had,  on  one  occasion  alone, 
perished  by  the  inhuman  species  of  death  styled  the 
Republican  baptisms.  The  noyades  at  Nantes  alone 
amounted  to  twenty-five,  on  each  of  which  occasions 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  perished ; 
and  such  was  the  quantity  of  corpses  accumulated  in  the 
Loire,  that  the  water  of  that  river  was  infected  so  as  to 
render  a  public  ordinance  necessary,  forbidding  the  use 
of  it  by  the  inhabitants.     No  less  than  eighteen  thousand  28i,  283.  ' 

Til  r'         ^"^^ 

perished,  in  these  ways,  or  by  the  guillotine,  in  Nantes  La'c^xii.'  ' 
alone,   during  the  administration  of  Carrier;!   and  the  Toul.^^l04. 
mariners,   when   they  heaved  their   anchors,   frequently  p^t'cifom- 
brought  up  boats  charged  with  corpses.     Birds  of  prey  ^^^  '33!^^' 
flocked  to  the  shores,  and  fed  on   human   flesh  ;  while  ^"4-  ^'^, 
the  very  fish  became  so  poisonous,  as  to  induce  an  order  Proems  de' 
of  the  municipality  of  Nantes,  prohibiting  them  to  be  34,™7,'^74.* 
taken  by  the  fishermen.^ 

The  scenes  in  the  prisons  which  preceded  these  horrid 
executions  exceeded  all  that  romance  has  figured  of  the 

*  "  Quid  memorem  infandas  csedes  !  quid  facta  tjTanni 
Effera  !  Dii  capiti  ipsius  generique  reservent  ! 
Mortua  quin  etiam  jungebat  coi^pora  vivis, 
Componens  manibusque  manus  atque  oribus  ora, 
Tormenti  genua,  et  sanie  taboque  fluentcs 
Complexu  in  misero,  longA.  sic  morte  necabat." 

^neid,  viii.  483. 
"  Non,  mihi  si  lingua?  centum  sint,  oraque  centum, 
Ferrea  vox,  omnes  scelenxm  comprendere  formas. 
Omnia  pcenarum  pcrcurrere  nomina  possim." 

Ibid,  vi.  625. 
t  "  18,000  hommes  araicnt  peri  par  la  guillotine,  et  10,000  etaicnt  incar- 
ceres  dans  I'entrepot ;  et  c'etait  Can-icr  qui  commandait  toutcs  ccs  atrocites. 
—  Diposition  cTAltaroche,  Administrateur  div  Dei^artment  du  Cantal ;  Bulletin 
da  Trib.  Rev.     No.  19,  p.  74. 
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terrible.  Many  women  died  of  terror  the  moment  a  man 
entered  their  cells,  conceiving  that  they  were  about  to  be 
led  out  to  the  noijades ;  the  floors  were  covered  with  the 
bodies  of  their  infants,  numbers  of  whom  were  yet  quiver- 
ing in  the  agonies  of  death.  On  one  occasion,  the  inspec- 
tor entered  the  prison  to  seek  for  a  child,  where  the  evening 
before  he  had  left  above  three  hundred  infants ;  they  were 
all  gone  in  the  morning,  having  been  drowned  the  pre- 
ceding night.  To  every  representation  of  the  citizens  in 
favour  of  these  innocent  victims.  Carrier  answered,  "  They 
are  all  vipers ;  let  them  be  stifled."  Three  hundred  young 
women  of  Nantes  were  drowned  by  him  in  one  night ;  so 
far  from  having  had  any  share  in  political  discussions,  they 
were  of  the  unfortunate  class  who  live  by  the  pleasures  of 
others.  Several  hundred  persons  were  thrown  every  night, 
for  some  months,  into  the  river :  their  shrieks  at  being  led 
out  of  the  entrepot  on  board  the  barks  wakened  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  froze  every  heart  with  horror. 
Early  in  the  noyades,  Lamberty,  at  a  party  at  Carrier's, 
pointing  to  the  Loire,  said,  "It  has  already  passed  two 
thousand  eight  hundred."  "Yes,"  replied  Carrier,  "they 
are  in  the  national  bath."  Fouche  boasted  that  he  had 
despatched  nine  thousand  in  other  quarters  on  the  same 
river.  From  Saumur  to  Nantes,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  the  Loire  was  for  several  weeks  red  with  human 
blood  ;  the  ensanguined  stream,  far  at  sea,  divided  the 
blue  waves  of  the  deep.^ '"  The  multitude  of  corpses  it  bore 
to  the  ocean  was  so  prodigious,  that  the  adjacent  coast 
was  strewed  with  them ;  and  a  violent  west  wind  and  high 
tide  having  brought  part  of  them  back  to  Nantes,  followed 


■  Sed  illos 


aa  premit  strages;  peraguntque  cadavera  partem 
Csedis ;  viva  graves  eliduut  coi-pora  tininci. 
Intrepidus  tauti  sedit  secums  ab  alto 
Spectator  sceleris ;  miseri  tot  millia  -vnilgi 
Non  pigiiit  jussisse  mori.     Congesta  recepit 
Omnia  Tp-rheuus  Syllana  cadavera  gurges. 
In  fluvium  primi  cccidere,  in  coiTora  summi 
(PrEecipites  hsesSre  rates,  et  strage  cmcnta 
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by  a  train  of  sharks  and  marine  animals  of  prey,  attracted    chap 


XII. 


by  SO  prodigious  an  accumulation  of  human  bodies,  they 

\Yere  thrown  ashore  in  yast  numbers.      Fifteen  thousand      ^793. 

persons  perished  there  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 

or  of  diseases  in  prison,  in  one  month  ;    the  total  victims 

of  the  Reign  of  Terror  at  that  place  exceeded  thirty 

thousand. 

The  spectacles  of  horror  which  ensued  when  the  reflu- 

ence  of  the  tide  and  the  force  of  the  west  wind  brought  Scenes  of 

the  corpses  in  numbers  back  to  Nantes,  were  of  the  most  recoveHng 

appalliug  description.     Crowds  of  the  peasants  hastened  fromThe''^ 

from  the  adjoining  country,  in  the  pious  hope  of  recover-  ^°'^®- 

ing   the   body    of  a    dear   and   lost   relative    from  the 

waves,   and  giving  it  a  decent  sepulture ;    but  though 

they  in  some  instances  were  successful,  yet  it  was  only 

with  great  difficulty,   and  often  after  a  severe  contest 

with  the  monsters  of  the  deep.     Enormous  eels,  twenty 

or  thirty  feet  long,  fierce  sharks  and  other  marine  animals 

of  prey,  followed  the  blood-stained  waves,  and  contended 

with    vultures    and   ospreys,    which    were    watching  for 

their  prey  on  the  shore,  for  the  mangled  corpses  with 

which  they  were  charged.     Indescribable  were  the  scenes 

of  tenderness  whicli  these  piteous  remains   brought  to 

light.      Children  were  found  with   their  lips  affixed  to 

those    of  their    dead   mothers,    locked   in   so   close   an 

embrace,  that  even  the  struggles  of  drowning  and  the 

long-continued  action  of  the  waves  had  been  unable  to  i  Prudhom- 

...  V 

separate  them.     Mothers  with  their  infants  yet  at  the  ws  de  la 

breast  were  found  floating  together  in  the  deep.^    Often  a  fi^gsJ^S! 

voracious  fish  had  eaten  out  the  entrails  of  the  young  in- 

Interruptus  aqurC;)  fluxit  prior  amnis  in  ajquor ; 
Ad  niolein  stetit  unda  sequcns.     Jam  sanguinis  alti 
Vis  sibi  fecit  iter ;  cainpumque  effusa  per  onineni, 
PrKcipitique  ruens  Tiberina  in  flumina  rivo, 
Hserentes  adjuvit  aquas  ;  ncc  jam  alvcus  amncm 
Nee  retlncnt  ripw  ;  rcdditquc  cadavcra  campo ; 
Tandem  Tyn-benas  vix  eluctatus  in  undas, 
Sanguine  cccioileum  toiTenti  dividit  a;quor." 

LucAN,  Pharsalia,  ii.  204—220. 
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fiint  without  being  able  to  tear  it  from  its  mother's  em- 

braces  ;  and  the  dead  remains,  yet  locked  in  each  other's 

1793.      arms,  were  disputed  fiercely  by  a  shark  and  a  yulture,  alike 
striving  for  the  tender  spoil. 

The  peasants,  both  men  and  women,  of  la  Vendee,  met 
coumg;  of   ^eath  in  general  with   the  most  heroic   courage  ;    they 
the  peasants  perished  boldly  avowing  their  opinions,  and  exclaiming, 
moments.     "  Vlvc  Ic  Roi !  Nous  allous  cu  Paradis.       Innumerable 
instances  of  heroism  occurred,  especially  among  the  female 
sufferers.       Madame    de   Jourdain   was  led  out   to   be 
drowned,  with  her  three  daughters  ;    a  soldier  wished  to 
save  the  youngest,  who  was  very  beautiful ;    she  threw 
herself  into  the  water  to  share  the  fate  of  her  mother,  but, 
falling  on  a  heap   of  dead,  could  not  sink.     "  Push  me 
in,"  she  exclaimed:  "the  water  is  not  deep  enough !"  and 
sunk  beneath  his  thrust.     Mademoiselle  Cuissard,  aged 
sixteen,  of  still  greater  beauty,  excited  the  most  vehement 
admiration  in  a  young  officer  of  hussars,  who  spent  three 
hours  at  her  feet  entreating  her  to  allow  him  to  save  her ; 
but  as  he  could  not  undertake  to  free  an  aged  parent,  the 
g^^aroch.     partner  of  her  captivity,  she  refused  life,  and  threw  her- 
self into  the  Loire  along  with  her  mother.^ 

x\gatha  Larochejaquelein  escaped  in  the  most  extraor- 

AdvenLes  diuary  manner.     She  had  left  an  asylum,  in  a  cottage  at 

of  Agatha     Brittany,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  deceitful  amnesties 

jaqueiein.     ^hich  tlic  RepubUcans  published  to  lure  their  victims  from 

their  places  of  concealment,  and  was  seized  and  brought 

before  Lamberty,  one  of  the  ferocious  satellites  of  Carrier. 

Her  beauty  excited  his  admiration.     "  Are  you  afraid, 

brigand  ?  "   said  he.      "  No,  general,"  replied  the  worthy 

inheritrix  of  her  name.—"  When  you  feel  fear,"  said  he, 

"  send  for  Lamberty."      When  brought  to  the  entrepot, 

seeing  death  approaching,  she  recollected  his  words,  and 

sent  for  the  general.     He  took  her  out  alone  at  night  into 

a  little  boat  on  the  Loire,  with  a  concealed  trap,  which 

Carrier  had  given  him  for  his  private  mm'ders,  and  wished 

to  sacrifice  her  to  his  desires  :  she  resisted,  upon  which  he 
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tlireatened  to  drown  her  ;  but  she,  anticipating  him,  flew  chap. 
to  the  side  to  throw  herself  into  the  river.  The  Repub-  '^"' 
lican  was  softened  :  "  You  are  a  brave  girl,"  said  he  ;  "  I  1793. 
will  save  yon."  In  effect,  he  left  her  concealed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  among  some  bushes  on  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  where  she  lay  for  eight  days  and  nights,  a 
witness  to  the  constant  nocturnal  massacres  of  her  fellow- 
prisoners.  At  length  she  was  taken  from  her  place  of 
concealment,  and  secreted  with  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Sullivan,  who  resolved  to  save  her,  from  horror  at  a 
murder  which  he  had  committed  on  his  own  brother, 
whom  he  had  denounced  as  a  Vendean  to  the  Republican 
authorities.  The  intelligence,  however,  of  his  humanity 
got  wind,  and  Lamberty  was  accused  some  time  after- 
wards of  having  saved  some  women  from  the  noyades. 
To  prevent  the  evidence  of  this  in  Agatha's  case,  she  was 
seized  by  a  friend  of  Lamberty  of  the  name  of  Robin, 
who  carried  her  into  a  boat,  where  he  was  proceeding  to 
poniard  her,  in  order  to  extinguish  any  trace  of  the  former 
having  facilitated  her  escape,  when  her  beauty  again 
subdued  the  ruthless  murderer.  She  threw  herself  at  his 
feet,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  save  her  life.  She  was  again 
arrested,  however,  in  the  place  where  he  had  concealed 
her,  and  would  certainly  have  been  guillotined,  had  not 
the  fall  of  Robespierre  suspended  the  executions,  and  394^396.' 
ultimately  restored  her  to  liberty. ^ 

The  fate  of  Madame  de  Bonchamp  was  not  less 
remarkable.  After  the  rout  at  Mans,  she  hved,  hke  all  And^Ma- 
the  other  wives  of  the  officers  and  generals,  on  the  Schamp. 
charity  of  the  peasants  in  Brittany,  whose  courage  and 
devotion  no  misfortunes  could  diminish.  They  at  once 
told  their  names  and  connexions  ;  the  faithful  people 
received  them  with  tears  of  joy,  and  not  only  concealed 
them  in  their  dwellings,  but  stinted  themselves  in  their 
meals  to  furnish  them  with  provisions.  For  several  days, 
when  the  pm-suit  was  hottest,  she  was  concealed,  with  her 
infant  child,  in  the  thick  foliage  of  an  oak-tree,  at  the 
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*^xii^'    ^^^^  ^^  which  the   Republican  soldiers  were  frequently 


passing  :  a  cough  or  a  cry  from  the  infant  would  have 
^''^"^-  betrayed  them  both,  but  the  little  creature,  though  suf- 
fering under  a  painful  malady,  never  uttered  a  groan  ; 
and  both  mother  and  child  frequently  slept  in  peace  for 
hours,  when  the  bayonets  of  their  pm-suers  were  visible 
through  the  openings  of  the  leaves.  At  night,  when  the 
enemy  were  asleep,  the  young  children  of  the  cottagers 
brought  them  provisions  ;  and  occasionally  some  old 
soldiers  of  her  husband's  army  hazarded  their  lives  to 
render  them  assistance.  She  was  at  length  arrested,  and 
brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  at  Nantes  ; 
the  recollection  of  the  five  thousand  captives,  whose  lives 
the  dying  hero  had  saved,  could  not  save  Jiis  widow  from 
a  unanimous  condemnation.  The  atrocious  cruelty  of 
this  proceeding,  however,  excited  so  much  commiseration 
among  the  numerous  survivors  who  had  been  saved  by 
his  clemency,  that  the  vehemence  of  their  remonstrances 
obtained  a  respite  from  the  judges ;  during  which  the 
peasants  who  had  protected  her  little  girl  sent  her  to  the 
prison,  and  the  mother  had  the  delight  of  hearing  her 
child  pray  every  night  and  morning  at  her  bedside,  for 
her  health  and  deliverance.  At  length,  after  a  long  cap- 
tivity, she  obtained  her  liberation.  Her  daughter  was  in- 
trusted with  presenting  the  petition  to  the  court  ;  and 
even  the  judges  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  could  not 
87.  '*"  withstand  the  touching  appeal  made  to  them  by  the 
little  child  in  behalf  of  its  captive  parent.^  * 

"  The  poor  people,"  says  Larochejaquelein,  "  in  Nantes, 
Crueity'of  wcrc  excccdiugly  kind,  and  did  their  utmost  to  save  the 
Sopkee'pers  "^'ictims  of  thc  Rcvolutlou  ;  all  the  rich  merchants  also 
inthetowns.  ^yg^g  humauc — for  though  they  had  at  first  supported  the 

*  A  singiilar  incident  attended  the  presenting  of  this  petition.  The  little 
gu-1,  who  was  only  six  years  old,  went  up  to  the  judges,  and  presented  the 
paper,  saying,  "  Citizens,  I  am  come  to  ask  the  pardon  of  mamma."  Casting 
their  eyes  on  the  paper,  they  beheld  the  name  of  Bonchamp,  and  one  of  them, 
addressing  her,  said  he  would  give  her  the  pardon  if  she  would  sing  one  of  her 
best  songs,  as  he  knew  she  had  a  voice  which  charmed  all  the  inmates  of  the 
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ReTolutlon,  jet  tliey  were  soon  shocked  by  its  crimes,    chap. 

and,    in  consequence,   were  persecuted   as   well   as   the  1_ 

Royalists  ;  one  hundred  and  nine  of  them  were  sent  up  to      ^'^^• 

Paris  for  trial,  and  only  saved  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre* 

The  ferocious  class  who  lent  their  aid  to  the  massacres 

and  the  noyades,  was  composed  of  the  little  shopkeepers 

and  more  opulent  of  the  artisans,  many  of  whom  came 

from  other  towns  besides  Nantes."    Words  of  vast  political 

importance,  as  designating  the  class  in  which  revolutionary 

fervour  is  ever  most  violent,  and  by  which  its  principal  39i,  392'. 

atrocities  are  committed.^ 

But  if  humanity  has  cause  to  blush  for  the  atrocious 

.  102 

cruelty  of  the  tradesmen  in  the  towns  of  Brittany,  it  may  Heroic'^be- 

dwell  with  unalloyed  delight  on  the  generous  hospitality  Ih^cwnTry 
of  the  peasants  in  the  country.  The  experience  they  had  p*''^'^"*^- 
acquired  in  concealing  the  priests,  and  the  young  men 
required  for  the  conscription,  rendered  them  exceedingly 
expert  at  eluding  the  search  of  their  enemies.  Numbers 
were  shot  for  giving  an  asylum  to  the  Vendeans  ;  but 
nothing  could  check  their  courageous  humanity.  Men, 
women,  and  children  alike  displayed  unbounded  good- 
ness, and  inexhaustible  resources.  A  poor  girl,  deaf  and 
dumb,  had  been  made  to  comprehend  the  dangers  of  the 
Royahsts,  and  incessantly  warned  them  by  signs  when 
their  enemies  were  approaching.  Neither  menaces  of 
death,  nor  offers  of  gold,  could  shake  the  fidelity  of  the 
youngest  children.  The  dogs  even  had  contracted  an 
aversion  to  the  Republicans,  who  always  used  them 
harshly ;  they  barked  invariably  at  their  approach,  and 
were  thus  the  means  of  saving  great  numbers.     On  the 

Xjiisou.      Upon  this  she  sang  witli  a  loud  voice  the  words  she  had  heard  from 
sixty  thousand  men  on  the  field  of  battle, — 
"  Vive,  vive  le  Roi  ! 
A  bas  la  llcpublique  !  " 
Had  she  been  a  little  older,  these  words  would  have  condemned  both  herself 
and  her  mother ;   but  the  simplicity  with  which  they  were  uttered  disarmed 
their  wrath  :  they  smiled,  and  after  some  obsei-vations  on  the  detestable  educa- 
tion which  these  fanatical  Royalists  gave  to  their  children,  dismissed  her  with  ^  Bonch.  87, 
the  pardon  she  desii'ed.^ 
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CHAP,    other  hand,  they  never  uttered  a  sound  when  the  Royalist 

L_  fugitives  were  to  be  seen,  taught   by  the  peasants,  or 

1793.     influenced  by  their  own  feehngs  towards  those  who  they 
saw  were  friends,  to  do  nothing  that  could  betray  them. 
There  was  not  a  cottage  in  the  whole  country  where  a 
fugitive    might   not   present   himself  at  any  hour  with 
perfect  security  ;  if  they  could  not  conceal  them,  they  gave 
35o!™5i'.     them  food  and  guided  them  on  their  road.     For  none  of 
26V268!''   these  perilous  services  would  they  accept  any  reward  : 
they  were  even  seriously  offended  if  any  was  offered.^ 
On  reviewing  the  history  of  this  war,  nothing  is  so 
Reflections  rcmarkablc   as   the  prodigious  victories   gained   by  the 
traoniinri^'  pcasauts   lu   SO    scquestcrcd    a    district,    and    the    near 
tiirveT"^  approach    they   made    to   the    re-establishment    of   the 
deans.        mouarchy,  contrasted  with  the  feeble  efforts  and  compara- 
tively bloodless  actions  of  the  great  military  powers  which 
combated  on  the  frontier.     Without  the  aid  of  fortresses, 
undisciplined    and   inexperienced,    destitute   of  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  military  stores,  without  either  magazines  or 
money,  they  did  more  towards  the    overthrow   of  the 
Revolution  than  all  the  vast  armies  which  Europe  had 
assembled  for  its  destruction.     While  the  victories  of  the 
Allies  or  the  Republicans  were  never  attended  with  the 
loss  of  more  than  three  or  four  thousand  ]nen  to  their 
opponents,  and  seldom  led  to  any  other  result  than  the 
overrunning  of  a  province,  or  the  reduction  of  a  fortress, 
the  triumphs  of  the  Vendeans  dissipated  whole  armies, 
were  signalised  often  by  the  loss  of  ten  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  to  the   Republicans,    made    them   masters  of 
vast  parks  of  artillery,  and,  but  for  the  inability  of  the 
chiefs  to  keep  the  peasants  to  their  colours  after  any 
great  success,  would,  by  the  admission  of  the  Repubhcans 
themselves,  have  re-established  the  throne.     We  pass  at 
once  in  the  same  year,  from  the  battles  of  Famars  and 
Kayserslautern,  to  triumphs  equal  to  those  of  Marengo 
2  jom  vi     ^^^  Hohenlinden.2     Such  were  the  astonishing  results  of 
400.°"'    *    the  enthusiastic  valour  which  the  strong  feelings  of  reU- 
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gion  and  loyalty  produced  in  this  gallant  people  ;  such    chap. 
the  magnitude  of  the  achieyements,  when,  instead  of  cold      "^"' 
calculation,  yehement  passion  and  devoted  patriotism  were      ^^^^' 
brought  into  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ultimate  termination  of  this 
contest,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  peasantry,  And  the 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  inability  of  mere  yalour,  tbehdL 
unaided  by  disciphne,  experience,  and  military  resources,  '^^^^^' 
to  contend  permanently  with  a  regular  government.  No 
futm'e  insurrection  can  be  expected  to  display  greater 
bravery,  none  to  be  animated  with  a  stronger  spirit,  none 
to  gain  more  glorious  successes,  than  that  of  la  Vendee. 
Yet  all  was  unavailing.  This  great  example  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind  in  calculating  on  the  probable 
results  of  popular  enthusiasm,  when  opposed  to  the 
systematic  efforts  of  discipline  and  organisation.  It  was 
the  want  of  these,  joined  to  the  culpable  supineness  of  the 
Enghsh  government,  in  so  long  postponing  an  expedition 
which  might  have  given  them  lasting  success,  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  Vendeans.  Had  they  possessed  two  or  three 
fortified  towns,  they  might  have  repaired,  under  the  shelter 
of  these,  all  their  disasters  ;  had  they  been  masters  of  a 
regular  army,  they  might  have  improved  their  victories 
into  lasting  conquests.  The  want  of  these  two  things 
rendered  their  triumphs  unproductive  of  real  advantages, 
and  their  defeats  the  forerunner  of  irreparable  ruin.  The 
war,  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  the  Tyrol  and  Spain, 
demonstrated  the  same  truth  ;  while  the  durable  successes 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Russian  campaigns  have  showed 
the  vast  results  which  arise  from  engrafting  the  vigour 
of  popular  enthusiasm  on  the  steady  courage  of  regular 
forces.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  not 
that  popular  feehng  can  effect  no  lasting  achievement, 
and  that  every  thing  in  war  depends  on  military  organi- 
sation, but  that  it  is  the  combination  of  the  two  which  is 
requisite  to  permanent  success.  In  1 793,  the  discipline 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  Rhine  could  effect  nothing, 
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CHAP,    because  it  was  not  animated  by  a  vehement  spirit ;  while 
'      the  enthusiasm  of  la  Vendee  withered,  because  it  was 


^"^^-  unsupported  by  regular  organisation.  In  1812,  the 
Russians  combined  both  to  resist  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy  tenfold  greater,  and  the  campaign  of  Moscow  was 
the  consequence. 

But  thouo;h  la  Vendee  fell,  her  blood  was  not  shed  in 

105 

Vendean  vaiu.  Thc  sword  of  the  conqueror  subdues  the  bodies, 
Tommitf  tL  but  it  is  often  the  heroism  of  the  vanquished  which  subju- 
fcfalnlt  rT  gates  the  minds  of  men,  and  achieves  enduring  conquests, 
ligion.  ^}jg  throne  of  Csesar  has  passed  away,  but  the  blood  of 
the  Christian  martyrs  cemented  a  fabric  of  eternal  dura- 
tion ;  the  tyranny  of  Mary  for  a  time  crushed  the  reli- 
gious freedom  of  England,  but  Latimer  and  Ridley 
lighted  a  fire  which  will  never  be  extinguished.  From 
the  ashes  of  la  Vendee  has  sprung  the  spirit  which  hurled 
Napoleon  from  his  throne,  and  is  destined  to  change  the 
face  of  the  moral  world.  It  first  put  the  cause  of  revolu- 
tion openly  and  irrevocably  at  war  with  that  of  religion  ; 
the  friends  of  real  freedom  may  thank  it  for  permanently 
enlisting  on  their  side  a  power  which  will  never  be  subdued. 
From  the  atrocious  severities  of  the  infidel  Republicans 
in  this  devoted  province,  has  arisen  the  profound  hatred 
of  all  the  believers  in  the  Christian  faith  at  their  nde, 
and  the  stubborn  spirit  which  was  every  where  roused  to 
resist  it.  The  desolation  of  the  Bocage  was  avenged 
by  the  carnage  of  Spain  ;  the  horrors  of  the  Loire 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  passage  of  the  Berezina. 
Periods  of  suffering  are  in  the  end  seldom  lost,  either  to 
the  cause  of  truth  or  the  moral  discipline  of  nations  ;  it 
is  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  which  spreads  the  fatal 
corruption.  Christianity  withered  under  the  titled  hier- 
archy, but  she  shone  forth  in  spotless  purity  amid  the 
revolutionary  agonies  of  France  ;  and  that  celestial  origin 
which  had  been  obscured  by  the  splendour  of  a  prosperous, 
was  revealed  in  the  virtues  of  a  suflering  age. 
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Note  A,  p.  317. 

TESTAMENT  DE  LOUIS  XVI. 

Au  uoin  de  la  tres-sainte  trinite — duPere,  du  Fils,  et  duSaint-Esprit.  Aujourd'hui, 
vingt-cinquieme  jour  de  decembre  1792,  moi,  Louis  XVI.  de  nom,  Roi  de  France, 
etant  depuis  plus  de  quatre  mois  enferme  avec  ma  famille  dans  la  tour  du  Temple 
a  Paris,  par  ceux  qui  etaient  mes  sujets,  et  prive  de  toutes  communications  quel- 
conques,  meme  depuis  le  10  du  courant,  avec  ma  famille ;  de  plus  implique  dans 
un  proces  dont  il  est  impossible  de  prevoir  Tissue,  a  cause  des  passions  des  honames, 
et  dont  on  ne  trouve  aucun  pretexte  ni  moyen  dans  aucune  loi  existante — n'ayant  que 
Dieu  pour  temoin  de  mes  pensees,  et  auquel  je  puisse  m'adresser. 

Je  declare  ici  en  sa  presence  mes  dernieres  volontes. — Je  laisse  mon  4me  a  Dieu, 
mon  createur :  je  le  prie  de  la  recevoir  dans  sa  misericorde,  de  ne  pas  la  juger  d'apres 
ses  merites,  mais  par  ceux  de  notrc  Seigneur  Jesus-Christ,  qui  s'est  offert  en  sacrifice 
k  Dieu  son  Pere,  pour  nous  autres  hommes,  quelqu'endurcis  que  nous  fussions,  et 
moi  le  premier. 

Je  meurs  dans  I'union  de  notrc  sainte-mere  I'eglise  catholique,  apostolique,  et 
Romaine,  qui  tient  ses  pouvoirs  par  une  succession  non  interrompue  de  Saint- PieiTe, 
auquel  J^sus-Christ  les  avait  confies  :  je  crois  fermemeut,  et  je  confesse  tout  ce  qui 
est  contenue  dans  le  symbole  et  Ics  commandemens  de  Dieu  et  de  I'eglise,  lea 
eacremenset  les  mysteres  que  I'eglise  catholique  enseigne  et  a  toujours  enseignes;  je 
n'ai  jamais  pretendu  me  I'cndre  juge  dans  les  dififerentes  maniercs  d'expliquer  les 
dogmes  qui  dechirent  I'eglise  de  Jesus-Christ:  mais  je  m'en  suis  rapporte,  et  m'en 
rapporterai  toujours,  si  Dieu  m'accordo  la  vie,  aux  decisions  que  les  superieurs  eccle- 
siastiques  unis  a  la  sainte  eglisc  catholique  donnent  et  donneront  conform6ment  a 
la  discipline  de  I'eglise,  suivie  depuis  Jesus-Christ. 

Je  plains  de  tout  mon  cocur  nos  freres  qui  peuvcnt  6tre  dans  I'ei'reur ;  mais  je  no 
pretends  pas  les  juger,  et  je  ne  les  aime  pas  moins  tons  en  Jesus-Christ,  sviivaut  ce 
que  la  chai-ite  Chreticnnc  nous  enseigne  :  ct  je  prie  Dieu  do  me  pardonner  tous  mes 
peches ;  j'ai  chcrchc  a  les  rcconnaitrc  scnqmleuscmcnt,  a  les  dctcstcr,  ct  a  m'huinilicr 
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c'u  sa  presence.  Xe  pouvaut  me  servii-  clu  ministere  d'uu  pretre  catholique,  je  prio 
Dieu  de  recevoii-  la  confession  que  je  lui  en  ai  faite,  et  sm*  tout,  le  repentir  profond 
que  j'ai  d'avoir  mis  mon  nom  (quoique  cela  fut  contre  ma  volonte)  a  des  actes  qui 
peuvent  etre  contraires  a  la  discipline  et  a  la  croyance  de  I'eglise  catholique,  k 
laquelle  je  suis  toujours  sincerement  uni  de  coem\  Je  prie  Dieu  de  recevoii'  la  feraie 
resolution  oii  je  suis,  s'il  m'accorde  la  wie,  de  me  sei-vii'  aussitot  que  je  pom-rai  du 
ministere  d'un  pretre  catholique,  pour  m'accuser  de  tous  mes  peches  et  recevoii'  le 
sacrement  de  penitence. 

Je  prie  tous  ceux  que  je  pourrais  avoir  offenses,  par  inadvertance,  (car  je  ne  me 
rappelle  pas  d'avoii*  fait  sciemment  aucune  offense  k  personne,)  ou  ceux  a  qui 
j'aurais  pu  avoii"  donue  de  mauvais  exemples  ou  des  scandales,  de  me  pardonner  le 
mal  qu'ils  croyent  que  je  peux  leur  avoii-  fait. 

Je  prie  tous  ceux  qui  ont  de  la  chaiite,  d'uuir  leiirs  prieres  aux  miennes,  pom* 
obtenir  le  pardon  de  mes  peches. 

Je  pai'donne  de  tout  mon  coeur  a  ceux  qui  se  sont  faits  mes  ennemis,  sans  que  je 
leur  en  aie  donne  aucun  sujet;  et  je  prie  Dieu  de  lem*  pardonner,  de  meme  que 
ceux  qui,  par  im  faux  zele  mal  eutendu,  m'ont  fait  beaucoup  de  mal. 

Je  recommande  a  Dieu  ma  femme  et  mes  enfans,  ma  soeur,  mes  tantes,  mes  freres, 
et  tous  ceux  qui  me  sont  attaches  par  les  liens  du  sang,  ou  par  quelqu'autre  maniere 
que  ce  puisse  etre  ;  je  prie  Dieu  particidierement  de  jeter  des  yeux  de  misericorde 
sur  ma  femme,  mes  enfans,  et  ma  soeur,  qui  souffrent  depuis  long-tems  avec  moi, — 
de  les  soutenir  par  sa  grace,  s'ils  viennent  a  me  perdre,  et  tant  qu'ils  resteront  dans 
ce  monde  pe'rissable. 

Je  recommande  mes  enfans  a  ma  femme  :  je  n'ai  jamais  doute'  de  sa  tendi'esse 
matemelle  pour  eux ;  je  lui  recommande  sm-  toxit  d"en  faire  de  bons  Chre'tiens  et 
d'honnetes  hommes,  de  ne  leur  faire  regarder  les  grandem-s  de  ce  monde-ci  (s'ils 
sont  condanmes  k  les  eprouver)  que  comme  des  biens  dangereux  et  perissables,  et 
de  touruer  leurs  regards  vers  la  seule  gloire  solide  et  dm-able  de  Teteruite.  Je  prie 
ma  soeur  de  vouloir  bien  continuer  sa  tendresse  a  mes  enfans,  et  de  lem-  tenir  lieu 
de  mere,  s'ils  avaient  le  malheur  de  perdi-e  la  lem\ 

Je  prie  ma  femme  de  me  pardonner  tous  les  maux  qu'elle  souffre  pom*  moi,  et 
les  chagrins  que  je  pourrais  lui  avoir  donnes  dans  le  cours  de  notre  imion,  comme 
elle  peut  etre  sftre  que  je  ne  garde  rien  contre  elle,  si  elle  croyait  avoir  quelque 
chose  k  se  reprocher. 

Je  recommande  bien  vivement  a  mes  enfans  apres  ce  qu'ils  doivent  a  Dieu,  qui 
doit  marcher  avant  tout,  de  rester  toujours  imisentre  eux,  soumis  et  obeissans  k  leur 
mere,  et  reconnaissans  de  tous  les  soins  qu'elle  se  donne  pour  eux  et  en  memoire  de 
moi.     Je  les  pi'ie  de  regarder  ma  soeur  comme  une  seconde  mere. 

Je  recommande  mon  fils,  s'il  avait  le  malheur  de  devenu-  roi,  de  songer  qu'il  se 
doit  tout  entier  au  bonhem-  de  ses  concitoyens ;  qu'il  doit  oubher  toutes  haines  et 
tous  ressentimens,  et  nommement  tout  ce  qui  a  rapport  aux  malheiirs  et  aux 
chagiins  que  j'eprouve ;  qu'il  ne  peut  fake  le  bonheur  des  peuples  qu'en  regnant 
Buivant  les  loix ;  mais,  en  meme  temps,  qu'un  roi  ne  peut  se  fau-e  respecter,  et  fau-e 
le  bien  qui  est  dans  son  coeur,  qu'autant  qu'il  a  I'autorite  necessaii-e,  et  qu'autre- 
ment,  etant  lie  dans  ses  operations,  et  n'iaspiraut  point  de  respect,  il  est  plus 
uuisible  qu'vitile. 

Je  recommande  a  mon  fils  d'avoii-  soiu  de  toutes  les  pereonnes  qui  m'e'taient 
attachees,  autant  que  les  cii-constauces  ou  il  se  trouvera  lui  en  donneront  les 
facultes  :  de  songer  que  c'est  ime  dette  sacree  que  j'ai  contractee  envers  les  enfans 
ou  les  parens  de  ceux  qui  ont  peri  pour  moi,  et  ensuite  de  ceux  qui  sont  malheu- 
reux  pour  moi.  Je  sais  qu'il  y  a  plusieurs  personnes  de  ceUes  qui  m'etaient 
attachees,  qui  ne  se  sont  pas  conduites  envers  moi  comme  elles  le  devaient,  et  qiu 
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out  memo  moutre  cle  riugratitude ;  mais  je  leur  pardonne,  (souvent,  dans  les  momens 
de  trouble  et  d'effei-vescence,  on  n'est  pas  le  maitre  de  soi,)  et  je  prie  mon  fils,  s'il  en 
trouve  I'occasiou,  de  ne  songer  qu'a  leur  malheur. 

Je  voudrais  pouvoii-  temoigner  ici  ma  reconnaissance  a  ceux  qui  m'ont  montre  un 
veritable  attachement  et  desinteresse  :  d'un  cote,  si  j'etais  sensiblement  touche  de 
I'ingratitude  et  de  la  deloyaute  de  ceux  k  qui  je  n'avais  jamais  temoigne  que  des 
boutes,  a  eux,  a  leurs  parens  ou  amis ;  d'un  autre,  j'ai  eu  de  la  consolation  a  voir 
Tattachement  et  I'iuteret  gratuit  que  beaucoup  de  personnes  m'out  montres.  Je  les 
prie  de  recevoir  mes  remercimens. 

Dans  la  situation  ou  sont  les  choses,  je  craindrais  de  les  compromettre  si  je 
parlais  plus  explicitement ;  mais  je  recommande  specialement  a  mon  fils  de  chercher 
les  occasions  de  pouvoir  les  recounaitre. 

Je  croirais  calomuier,  cependant,  les  sentimens  de  la  nation,  si  je  ne  recommandais 
ouvei-tement  a  mon  fils  MM.  de  Chamilly  et  Hue,  que  leui'  veritable  attachement 
pour  moi  avait  poi-tes  a  s'enfermer  avec  moi  dans  ce  triste  sejour,  et  qui  ont  pense  en 
etre  les  malhem-euses  victimes.  Je  lui  recommande  aussi  Cleiy,  des  soins  duquel 
jai  eu  tout  lieu  de  me  louer  depuis  qu'il  est  avec  moi :  comme  c'est  lui  qui  est 
reste  avec  moi  jusqu'd,  la  fin,  je  prie  MM.  de  la  commime  de  lui  remettre  mes  hardes, 
mes  livres,  ma  montre,  ma  bourse,  et  les  autres  petits  effets  qui  ont  ete  depose's  au 
conseU  de  la  commune. 

Je  pardonne  encore  tres-volontiers  a  ceux  qui  me  gardaient,  les  mauvais  traitemens 
et  les  genes  dout  Us  ont  ci-u  devoir  user  envers  moi.  J'ai  trouve  quelques  ^mes 
sensibles  et  compatissantes  ;  que  celles-l^  jouissent  dans  leur  ca;vir  de  la  tranquUlite 
que  doit  leiu'  donner  leur  fa^on  de  penser. 

Je  prie  MM.  de  Malesherbes,  Trouchet,  et  de  Seze,  de  recevoir  tous  mes  remerci- 
mens et  I'expression  de  ma  sensibilite,  pom-  tous  les  soins  et  les  peines  qu'Us  se  sont 
donnes  pour  moi. 

Je  finis,  eu  declarant  devant  Dieu,  et  pret  a  paraitre  devant  lui,  que  je  ne  me 
reproche  aucun  des  crimes  qui  sont  avances  contre  moi. 

Fait  double  a  la  tour  du  Temple,  le  25  decembre  1792. 

LOUIS. 
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